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OTTAWA 
F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1933 


Ordered,—That the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and C 
zation be instructed to ascertain the facts connected with the production, 
tion, manufacture, distribution and marketing of milk ‘and: milk p 
throughout the Dominion of Canada, with power to examine and inqui 
all aspects of the said questions and report their findings to the House. 


Attest. 


House of COMMONS, 
Turspay, February 28, 1933. 


_ The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bouchard, Bowen, 
es, Brown, Carmichael, Cayley, Donnelly, Gobeil, Goulet, Hall, Jones, 
ks, Lucas, McGillis, Mackenzie, Moore, Motherwell, Mullins, Myres, Perley, 
el, Porteous, Seguin, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, Smith, Sproule, Stirling, Taylor, 
1ompson, Totzke, Tummon, Weir (M acdonald), Wilson, Young. 

ee 


The clerk read the Order of Reference. 


The chairman brought into discussion the question of procedure and the 
tations and scope of the enquiry advisable to be adopted. 
The expressed sense of the meeting was, that due to the limited time at its 


osal it would be advisable to confine the enquiry to the “spread on prices of 
le milk.” 


On motion of Mr. Pickel it was decided to first carry on the investigation 
ith respect to the milk situation in the city and district of Montreal. 


On motion of Mr. Wilson a sub-committee was appointed to prepare a 
ate of witnesses and submit an agenda; the sub-committee to consist of Messrs. 
nmon, Cayley, Bertrand, Loucks and Pickel, with power to add to its number. 


The chairman was instructed to report to the House for leave to print the 
to day proceedings and evidence of the committee. 


a2 Mr. J. F. Singleton, dairy commissioner, and Dr. J. F. Booth, commissioner 
f agricultural economics, Department of Agriculture, addressed the meeting on 
‘subject of the Order of Reference. 

The meeting adjourned till Thursday, March second at 10.30 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
FEBRUARY 28, 1933. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
clock, Mr. Senn presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, please come to order. First, I will ask the 
rk to read the order of reference. 


(The clerk reads the order of reference.) 


Gentlemen, I think those of you who are at all familiar with the dairy 
stry will realize at the outset that we have a very large undertaking on our 
ds. In fact, it seems to me that there is so much involved in this that with 
imited time at our disposal until the close of the session it is going to be 
ery difficult to make a complete inquiry into all the phases of. the dairy 

stry. My own idea, if it will meet with your approval, is that it might be 
tter if we undertook an inquiry into some specific phase of the situation. If 
-are going to deal with the production, collection, manufacturing, distribution 
ind marketing of milk and milk products it is going to take a considerable 
ime. I might say that the province of Quebec has had a commission investi- 
g this very matter. It began its work in August of 1931 and did not com- 
it until November, 1932. So that to ask this committee to enter into a 
ugh investigation of-all these matters throughout Canada is something I 
fraid we will not be able to complete in our limited time. However, I am 
throwing that out as a suggestion to the committee. I might say that I 
already received letters from people in different parts of the dominion, 
the anxiety which is expressed in all these letters is more in regard to the 
ead in prices of whole milk than in any other matter. I am going to suggest 
e committee that possibly it might be well to confine our investigation to 
» particular phase such as whole milk. That is one point that we might 
tle — away, as to the scope of the enquiry and the procedure of this 


ae ae 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, if the committee is ready we will hear Mr. Singleton. 


Mr. J. F. Stncteron, Dominion Dairy Commissioner, called. 


r. Chairman and gentlemen, I presume, since your terms of reference 
the whole field of dairying in Canada, that your chairman asked me to 
his. morning to make a general statement regarding the dairy situation, 
particular with reference to the distribution of milk, and with reference 
production of milk and the manufacture of different dairy products, as 
s milk distribution. 

eference to the number of cows might in the first place be quite in order. 
some years past the number of milch cows in Canada has been decreasing. 
*t propose to give you a lot of statistics in this connection, but in 1927 it 
reported that the number of milch cows was 3,833,229; in 1931 that had 
ped to 3,513,000. 
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Milk production: The total production of milk has, over a term of ye 
shown a constant tendency to increase. In the past decade, that is, from 19 
to 1930 the number of milch cows, in milk or in calf in Canada increased b 
10-7 per cent. The human population has increased more rapidly than t 
number of cows. The number of cows per thousand of population was 378 
1931 as compared with 370 in 1930; a decrease of 2:12 per cent. The avera 
production of milk per cow had increased with the result that, notwithstandi 
the decrease in the number of cows in proportion to population, the total mi 
production increased from 1,249 pounds per capita in 1920 to about 1,500 paws 
per capita in 1928; an increase of 20 per cent. s 

Now, there have been certain definite trends in the industry during the pa t 
number of years. The first is a definite increase in milk production. Next, there 
has been an increase in the production of different products as affected oS 
domestic requirements, and by the relative returns to primary producers fr 
the different products. There have been increased domestic consumptive requ 
ments of milk, and of all important milk products, which has had the effec of 
decreasing the exportable surplus. 

Now, I have a table here that shows the total milk production for 1900, 
1910, 1920 and 1930; and the disposition of that milk. Between 1900 and 1930 
the milk production of Canada more than doubled. For a hundred pounds « 
milk we produced in 1900, we produced 215 pounds in 1930. The total quantity 
of milk produced in 1930 was 14,759,000,000 pounds. Now, in 1900, 62 per cent 
of the total milk production of Canada was consumed in the form of different 
dairy products; as milk, cream, butter, cheese, ice cream, and so on; and it lef 
37°4 per cent of the total milk production available for export in the form of 
dairy products. In 1910 notwithstanding that the production of milk ha 
increased from 6,864,000,000 pounds to 9,806,000,000 the domestic consumptive 
requirements took 72-9 per cent of the total milk production leaving only 27-1 
available for export. In 1920 the domestic requirement took 79-8 per cen 
the total milk production leaving 20-2 per cent available for export; and in 1930 
(adjusting these figures, take care of the butter imported into Canada) that i 
had we not imported any butter in 1930, and had we converted sufficient mil 
into butter which went out in the from of other products, cheese or condense 
or evaporated or dried milk, which went to supply our requirements in 1930, w 
would have consumed 97-3 per cent of the total milk produced in Canada anc 
would only leave 2-7 per cent available for export in the form of different products. 
Actually we exported more than 2-7 per cent because we imported a considerabl e 
quantity of butter, and that released a greater quantity to other dairy products 
for export than we would have had released had we not imported butter. 

With reference to increased consumption. The consumption of milk products 
has more than doubled in the last decade. Now, the consumption of milk is 
undoubtedly off in 1932 as compared with 1931. In 1930 we were consum 
1-18 pints per capita per day and that indicates an increase of more than 1 
per cent in ten years. Butter consumption per capita: Butter consumption as 
25-79 pounds per annum in 1921 as compared with 30-44 pounds in 1930. Con 
sumption of cheese went up from 2-51 pounds to 3-6 pounds between 1921 
1930. The increase in the consumption of cheese has, to a great extent, b 
due to the development of processed cheese and the sale of that product in s 
packages. The consumption of ice cream has increased from 4-96 pounds 
capita to 7-16 pounds in 1930, as compared with that of 1921 in each case. 

Now, there has been through all these commodities a general increase 1 
the per “capita consumption. We have also had an increase in our populatior 
and that has meant a tremendous increase in the domestic requirements f 
dairy products. The greatest change in the trend of manufacturing dai 
products has been in the manufacture of butter. In 1930 we made abo 
36,000,000 pounds of butter in Canada, 36,066,739 pounds; in 1931 the mam 
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ture of creamery butter amounted to 225,802,635 pounds an increase of 526:07 
nt in the production of butter in that thirty years in this country. It has 


t that is not the case because dairy butter, butter made on the farm, is only 
out ee pounds less in 1930 than what it was in 1900; that i we have 


‘000,000 ecuhda 3 in the quantity of butter made i in the creamery. es has 
a considerable increase in the production of ice cream and in the production 
mdensed, evaporated and dried milk products, which began about 1900, prior 
hich there was only one plant equipped to manufacture condensed milk, that 
at Truro, Nova Scotia; the first to be established in Canada. The second 
densery was established at Ingersoll in the year 1900. 
As the demand for milk for domestic consumption and for the manufacture 
utter increased more rapidly than milk production increased, milk was 
erted from the manufacture of cheese, particularly in the provinces of Ontario 
Quebec, and these two provinces make about 96 per cent of the cheese 
produced in Canada. Canadian cheese production is now about one-half of 
what it was at the peak of production. The greatest annual production of cheese 
in the year 1903. Now, there were no government statistics of production at 
time, but for the year ending June, 1904, we exported about 243,000,000 
ds of cheese, and we must undoubtedly have consumed sufficient out of that 
’s make to bring the total make of cheese for the year up to 250,000,000 
ds. Last year (I refer to 1931 figures), it was down to 110,000,000 pounds: 
d it was slightly more than that last year, probably 118,000, 000 to 120 ,000,000 
unds. The price of cheese has kept up, butter production on the other hand 
fallen off in 1932 as compared with 1931 slightly less than 225,000,000 pounds 
uced in 1931. 
Now, had our consumption of milk and cream, butter, concentrated milks 
ice cream remained the same as it was in 1920; that i is, had we not increased 
r domestic consumption of dairy products in the past ten years, and had 
increased our milk production the way we did, and had that increase all 
into cheese we would have had about 5,000,000 pounds more cheese to 
rt than we did; and had we put it all into butter we would have had about 
0,000,000 pounds more butter. So that it has been a fortunate thing for the 
y business generally that the domestic consumption of dairy products in 
ada has shown such a decided increase. 
Now, the total quantity produced in Canada in 1930, which is the last year 
which we have official figures (the official figures for 1931 not yet having 
released by the Bureau of Statistics), of the total milk production 9-03 per 
went into factory made cheese; -037 per cent went into home made cheese, 
cheese made on the farm; or a total of 9-075 which went into the manufacture 
cheese. Creamery butter took care of 29-4 per cent of the total milk pro- 
ction of Canada; dairy butter 15-3—that is, 44-76 per cent of the total milk 
duced in Canada in 1930 went into butter, ‘almost half of the milk produced 
n Canada. Then, other items took small quantities, Ice cream takes only 
-03 per cent of the milk produced in Canada; exported milk -104 per cent; 
for direct consumption or otherwise used 42-67 per cent. 
We have about 443 per cent of the total milk product going into butter, 
e cent of milk and cream for direct consumption and about 9 per cent 
cheese. 


The CuarrMAn: You might hand these tables in to the reporter. 


The Wirness: Yes, sir; I have complete sets. Now, that covers the develop- 


nt of the industry very briefly during the major development in the past 
y years. 
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By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. Will you tell us if the proportion of fat has increased ?—A. The ] p 
centage of fat? ‘Yes, it is said there is a slight increase, but such increases - 
very slow. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. Have you the comparative consumption per capita of sweet milk P 
duced during that period?—A. These are all sweet milk products. 

Q. 1 mean other than butter and cheese, condensed milk and so forth 
A. I do not follow you. 

Q. Have you the comparative consumption per capita, whether or not | 
to certain regulations and requirements—the consumption of sweet milk produ 
per capita as increased during that period? 


The Cuairman: Do you mean in fluid form? 
Mr. Porteous: Yes. 


The Witness: I do not know what you mean a sweet milk product 
Define that definitely. 


Mr. Porteous: Whole milk and cream. 


The Wirness: Yes. In 1921 the consumption was about one-half pint 
capita per day; 1924, three-quarters of a pint per day; 1927, about a pint; 19 
Ht2 pints; 1929) 1- 12; 1930, 1-18 pints per capita per day. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. That accounts for the shortage of other dairy products; it is more than 
doubled?—A. Yes; that and the increase in production of creamery butter. 


By the Chairman: : 4 
Q. Would that include ice cream?—A. No, sir, the ice cream consumption 


was 4-96 pints in 1921; 5-20 pints in 1922; 4 96 in 1925; 5-85 in 1927, an 
(16 im 19380. 


By Hon. Mr, Motherwell: & 


Q. How does that consumption per capita in Canada compare with othe 
countries in the British Commonwealth?—A. It would be considerably in exces 
although Australia and New Zealand do eat more butter per capita tha: 
Canada; but the milk business in New Zealand is not nearly so well organized 
as it is in Canada, apart from the city of Wellington which has a municipal 
supply—a dairy owned and operated by the city and a most up-to-date plan 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You must make allowance for the milk that is consumed on the far: 

in that estimate?—A. In the consumption per capita? 

Q. Yes.—A. That rate per capita per day is based largely upon the c 

sumption in the principle cities, but is extended to the country; it is assu: 

that people in the country will consume as much milk per capita as in 
city. 

By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Is that traceable to the prices in the big cities? A. No, it is due large. 

to the more general knowledge of the nutritive and dietetic value of milk 

milk products. The Department of Agriculture and other agencies such 

the National Dairy Council have been instrumental in recent years in get 

information to the public regarding the nutritive value of milk and m 

products, and there has been a steady increase in the per capita consumpt 
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wractically all commodities until this year. Now, what the final figure will 
is year nobody knows, but we do know that there has been a decided 
se in the percentage of butter since September. For the first eight months 
s year the consumption of butter kept up well as compared with other 
For the whole calendar year 1931, notwithstanding the depression, 
msumed 313,000,000 pounds of butter in Canada. That was the greatest 
mtity ever consumed in one year in the country. But this falls off about 
illion pounds per month since September. 
Q. Have you any information as to what the consumer in Wellington, New 
and, pays?—A. I have some information as to costs a year ago when I 
the plant, but notwithstanding that I suppose that only 50 per cent of 
milk used in the city is from the municipal plant. Probably 50 per cent 
he milk used in Wellington is raw milk from non tuberculin tested cows. 
ere is no compulsory tuberculin test. If milk is not pasteurized in Canada, 
_most of the municipalities it is required that the milk be from non reacting 
reulin tested cows. That is the case in Ottawa; it is not the case in Well- 
on. 
By Mr. Porteous: 
Q. In your opinion would you attribute any of that increase to our more 
tary methods in handling milk?—A. Undoubtedly, that has had an influence. 
ple are getting better milk. 


By Mr. Boyes: 


_Q. In your opinion, in those cities where they have a compulsory pasteur- 
¢ by-law is the consumption of milk greater than it would be, say, in the 
ty of Ottawa or Montreal where they have not such a law?—A. Ottawa is 
ibly one of the greatest milk consuming cities in the country, and pas- 
urization is not compulsory here, although, probably, 95 or 96 per cent of 
the milk consumed in Ottawa is pasteurized. Ottawa, between the years 1930 
d 1931 increased its per capita consumption of milk in the one year by -14 
nts per day. 


- The CuHarrman: Now, gentlemen, have you finished with Mr. Singleton? 


_ The Wrrness: Mr. Bouchard asked me a question. I think that as this 
largely a question of economy that Dr. Booth might better undertake to 
er that question. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. With regard to one question that Mr. Boyes brought up, there are some 
ees where the by-laws requires pasteurized milk?—A. All pasteur- 
yes. 

_Q. Have you any idea what the consumption per capita in those muni- 
alities is as compared to those municipalities which do not require pasteurized 
_ exclusively ?—A. I could not very well attempt to answer that. Toronto, 
leve, requires all the milk to be pasteurized. I doubt if Toronto’s consump- 
m is as large per capita as that of Ottawa where all the milk is not required 
e pasteurized, although, in practice, a great part of it has been pasteurized 
Ottawa. 

The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, the thanks of this committee are due to 
Singleton for his fine statement. Now, we have with us this morning 
- Booth, commissioner of Agricultural Economics. I think he will give you 
me information which is worth while as to the activities of the department 


s particular line of work. Mr. Singleton has promised to give his statement 
the reporter. 
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Mr. Singleton’s statement: 


NuMBER oF Cows AND MILK PRODUCTION 


During the past decade the number of cows in milk, or in ¢al 
in Canada increased by 10-7 per cent but the population of Canade 
during the same time increased by 13-1 per cent. The number of co 
per 1,000 of population was 378 in 1921 as compared with 370 in 1930, 
a decrease of 2:12 per cent. Average milk production per cow increased — 
during the interval with the result that notwithstanding the decrease 
in the number of cows in proportion to population, total milk production 
increased from 1,249 pounds per capita in 1920 to about 1,500 pounds 
per capita in 1928, an increase of 20 per cent. The more rapid develop- 
ment of the industry during recent years is demonstrated by the 
that, while total milk production increased by 11-9 per cent betwe 
1910 and 1920, the increase between 1920 and 1923 amounted to 
per cent. : ; 

A brief sketch of some of the more important developments in the 
industry during recent years will probably be of interest and will assis 
in a clearer view of present conditions. These more important develo 
ments may be summarized as:— 

(a) increased milk production; % 

(b) increased production of different products as dictated by domes- 

tic requirements and by relative returns to primary producer 

(c) increased domestic consumptive requirements of milk and of all — 

important milk products; ee 

(d) a consequent decrease in the exportable surplus of dairy products 


The following table (No. 1), shows the total milk production 
Canada as reported in the census returns for the years 1900, 1910, 19: 
and 1930, and the disposition of the total production, as between the 
domestic consumption and the exports of different dairy products, — 
expressed in terms of pounds of milk:— * 


TABLE No. 1 


Mix PropuctioN AND CoNSUMPTION AND Export oF Darry Propucts EXPRESSED AS 
Pounps or Mink 


Year Production Consumption Per Cent Exports 
Lbs. Lbs. Consumed Lbs. 
LOOSE eee 6,864, 909, 400 4, 288,119,043 62-4 2,576, 790,356 
TOV ON eke ee 9, 806, 741, 348 7, 159, 638, 387 72-9 2, 647, 102, 961 
ODD ee Nt cy ce ae 10, 976, 235, 351 8,761,575, 744 79-8 2,214, 659, 607 
OSD Pee eee hae 14, 759,657,000} 14,365,547, 112 97-3 *394, 109, 888, 


*Adjusted to allow for day products imported. 


Total milk production increased by 115 per cent during the three 
decades but the increase in the last decade was almost as great as durit 
the first two. Domestic consumptive requirements have so increas 
that the surplus available for export in the form of different products 
decreased from 37-6 per cent in 1900 to 2-7 per cent in 1930. Actuall 
more than 2-7 per cent of our total milk production during 1930 was 
exported in the form of different dairy products, but had we suppliec 
our total domestic requirements and not imported any dairy produc’ 
only 2-7 per cent of our total milk production would have been availab 
for export in the form of different dairy products. 
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- Table No. 2 below shows the per capita consumption of milk and 
some milk products together with the population of Canada during the 
years 1921 to 1931 inclusive:— 

- TABLE No. 2 


Per Carrra Consumption of Darry Propucts IN CaNADA 
(Yearly except Milk) 

Milk Butter Cheese Ice Cream : 

Year Per Day Lbs. Lbs. Pints Population 
Pints 

co ies eel dps ecg canna GAS psi ee ae ee “51 25:79 2-51 4-96 8,788, 483 
REA Wa AUR re ak eh olen +50 26-14 3-08 5-20 8,909, 000 
Me ire Pe Oy oe ks ‘77 27-57 3°15 4-97 9,028,000 
fit che eee ee a pa -75 27-21 3-19 4-70 9,151,000 
Ue os tas oe Sky cas eek -74 27:36 3-18 4:96 9, 269, 000 
MP ony ASS Gtk -89 28-44 4-04 5-6 9,390, 000 
PM el it Se tk ek 1-0 28-72 3-38 5-85 9,519,000 
ERA SE ie rt ey 1-12 28-54 3-57 7-04 9, 833,000 
DRS Ss oi oe ae Cn 1-12 29-26 3-47 6-94 10,027,000 
> eee. 9 se gee resi 1-18 30°44 3-60 7-16 10, 206,000 


due not only to a more general knowledge of the value of dairy products 
as foods, but also of their value as aids to health and as preventive of 
deficiency diseases. The Milk Utilization Service of the Dairy and Cold 
__ Storge Branch has been a most important factor in the dissemination of 
- such information and of information concerning methods of using different 
dairy products. 

There has been a considerable increase in the production of creamery 
‘ ae in all provinces between 1900 and 1931 as is indicated by Table 
END .-a. 

: TABLE No.3 

Propuction oF CREAMERY BuTTER 


Province 1900 1931 Per Cent 
Lbs. Lbs. Increase 
OTP VE lier) Seal S20 ee ge area ale eae esi 562, 220 2,041,136 263-05 
Nova SIDE vinta IgM 1 ea gk Se Oe ee 334, 211 5,867,920 1655-73 
EY) Sadun SOS a 1d a 287,814 2,438, 677 747-31 
Quebec Py Re ack wy cr hE oes ale es 24, 625, 000 69, 653, 540 182-86 
(DUMESRIE.. job c ce yA SS: oa 7,559, 542 77,366, 710 923-43 
ALR S ec Se Se a i 8 ac gn 1,557,010 21,078,073 1,253°75 
ST SETHE ahaha eS a i) 18, 960, 352) 

Alberta ot AS 6 ene ee ee t 745, 134 22, 957 , 922 5,525°6 
TET Eisai (teh ie Speier ee 395, 808 5,488, 305 1,273 -97 
BMI Gute elens SS EN 8 SNS a 36, 066, 739 225,802,635 526-07 


manufacture of dairy butter. 


190,000,000 pounds. 


-condensery in Canada. 


Contrary to common belief, the increase in the production of cream- 
ery butter has not to any great extent, been due to diversion from the 
; Production of dairy butter during 1900 
amounted to 105,343,076 pounds as compared with 96,500,000 pounds 
during 1931, a decrease of only 8,843,076 pounds, whereas during the 
same period, production of creamery butter increased by almost 


: There has also been a considerable increase in production of ice 
cream, and the production of condensed, evaporated and dried milks, 
now an important branch of the industry, was practically non-existent 
at the beginning of the century. Prior to 1900 there was only one small 


more rapidly than milk production increased, milk was withdrawn fr 
the manufacture of cheese particularly in Ontario and Quebec, whi 
provinces produce about 96,per cent of the cheese produced in Canad 
Canadian cheese production is now less than one-half of what it was. at 
the peak of production which was early in the century, and exports o 
cheese have decreased not only as a result of decreased production b 
also as a result of increasing annual per capita consumption by an 
increasing population. 


Had domestic consumption of milk and cream, and the Canadi 
output of butter, concentrated milks and ice cream remained the sam 
as at 1920, the ‘milk produced in Canada in 1930 would have been 
sufficient to produce about. 240 million pounds more butter or 500 sel 
pounds more cheese than was actually made. 


The following table (No. 4), shows the total dairy production of 
Canada during 1930, the pounds of milk and fat equivalent required for 
each product ‘and the percentage of the total milk production rea i 
for the manufacture of each product:— : 


TABLE No. 4 


Toran CANADIAN Datry PrRopuction, 1930 


Fat 
Product Quantity Milk Used Equivalent 
Lb.s Lbs. Lbs. 
Cheese, Factory Made.......... 119, 105, 203 1,383,978, 278 46, 689, 239 
Cheese, Home Made............ 482,900 5,408,480 189, 296 
@reameny, Butters. ee ae 185, 751, 061 4,348,432, 338 152,195. tab 
IDA SB UCLET ees 4 ee eae 96,500, 000 2,259,065, 000 79, 067,275 
WheyeButtentc 2 oe 8) aes 1,397, 518|" Nil=——By: Product, =) Nile |p ee 
Condensed Milk fe 23,360,455 53, 261, 837, 
Condensed Skimmilk........... 9,141,840} Nil—By Product 
Condensed Buttermilk.......... 777,889| Nil—By Product 
Bivaporatede Valk) eis ten 57, 630, 875 127, 940, 542; 
Evaporated Skimmilk.......... 17,923} Nil—By Product 
Whole inl Powder 800. 2,354, 222 17, 468, 327 
karan | kewl Chae ee ee 14,307,056} Nil—By Product 
Creamvbowtlen noe ee 90, 134 1,802,680 
ButtermilksPowder sje ee oe, 687,297} Nil—By Product 
TGA CtOSER Ret On ee ee 204,613} Nil—By Product 
@ondensed: Coffees: 4. eo. 200, 394 444, 874 
Casein See ee a ae 1,095,960} Nil—By Product 
iliceCreamea(gals:)i yo ene 9,708, 163 152, 515, 240 
MilksBzporteds qe ee 15,198, 865 15,198, 865 
Creamelixported: tee 12,697,210 145,110,971 
IBbber maT Olean eee erin | een ere ee _ Nil—By Product 
oe ioe eae and Whey 
Veh) B22 ie cee oe Ute lean ane tee Nil—By Product is fol ee 

Milk ae direct consumption or 

Obherwiseused:.5.<. 4.2... 227 6, 299, 029, 573 6, 299,029,573} 220, 466, 001 

Total..sc Sseer tepals ees 14, 759,657,000). 516,587,955 


It will be observed that the manufacture of butter (creamery and dairy), 


for direct consumption required 42-679 per cent of the total. These two outlets 
combined provided markets for more than 87 per cent of the total milk produc 
tion of Canada during the year 1930. 
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PRODUCTION or Burrer DurRING 1931-1932 


roduction of creamery butter during 1931, for reasons which will be 
ed to later, showed the greatest increase of any year since the manufacture 
eamery butter was undertaken in Canada. The increase in production 
uring 1931 as compared with 1930 amounted to more than 40 million pounds 
21-5 per cent. In view of this phenomenal increase in production, it is not 
prising that production for 1932 was slightly less than in 1931, particularly 
he relationship between the prices of cheese and butter, which will also be 
red to later, is taken into consideration. 

‘Information as to total production during the calendar year 1932 is not 
et available but for the eleven months ending November, there was a decrease 
9,127,992 pounds equivalent to 4-4 per cent as compared with the corre- 
ponding eleven months of 1931. 


"Dr. J. F. Boorn, called. 


“Witness: Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I have prepared a short statement 
a general nature which I would like to read with the permission of the com- 
ttee. 

The Cuarrman: Certainly. 

-Wirness: It deals with the spreads in the marketing of farm products, 
particular reference to milk and milk products. 


A Memorandum on Spreads in the Marketing of Farm Products With 
Particular Reference to Milk and Milk Products by J. F. Booth, 
Commissioner, Economics Branch, Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture, Ottawa. 


The spread between the retail prices of farm products and the prices 

received by farmers has been the subject of much discussion and some 

study. Data obtained by Cornell University representing prices and 

spreads in New York State may be in interest in this connection. It is 
probable that they are fairly typical of what one would find of a similar 

study conducted in Canada. 

TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF Retait Prices RecetrveD By FaRMERS 


1910-14 1917 1927 

IRE ceed ioc kp ee sue bulge SOON ELD eSe te Tee eee ean sarees 52 57 42 
Bore. yok RRS oe Oe Oe ee eno 51 59 38 
poh no 5 Joke SAR ASO SB ORG 1A Se ee Sa ea 38 48 37 
BUMPER. cos shot Gee GSE DONO DONC Me COC ae een 78 85 79 
oe ocgsbce yakbe bb dcet JONG Hee DORs ONCE GO teE eens Saarinen a oA 58 55 
BEGaccunsosee cool eho ct 266 co pen eee eee eae eects eee 0 76 64 
Waves TENSE bso 5c Oe See NG Gane ee eee ne By) 59 44 
Wings) TEierval eg 5 02 85 SSE Oe Bins ae one 23* 86 21 
SUTADSTPAED IY oes ss ge eg 0s a eae ee 39 43 27 
PDBAIGE eos a SU Boek Soe CORR Oe Bee eee ene eee 60 74 58 
Whehtlatigel ACERT ROr igen es Be Rees SSO en Onn one epoetaEe 51 59 45 


-*1913-14. 
_ Ref., Journal of Farm Economics, January, 1928, Cornell University, N.Y. 
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Farmers received 45 per cent of the retail prices of farm products im 
New York State in 1927. The extreme range was from 21 per cent in 
the case of wheat bread to 79 per cent in the case of butter. For 
farmers received 37 per cent of the retail price. Between 1914 and 
there was a decline of 6 per cent in percentage returned to produ 
During 1917 when prices were on the uptrend farmers received a lar; 
percentage of the consumers’ dollar than during periods of stable pri 
for the reason that distribution costs lag behind the movement of prices. 
It is probable that farmers now receive a smaller percentage than 19. 
for the same reason. Pee 

This increase in cost of marketing is more strikingly shown in the © 
comparison of spreads prevailing in the marketing of milk in Montre: 


Dairy Commission. The average spread between the quoted retail pri 
and reported prices to producers during the five years 1910-14 inclusive 
was 3-55 cents per quart compared with 5-86 cents for the years 1926-30 
and 6-45 cents for 1981. ee 
The results indicated by these and other studies of similar nature 
suggest the growing importance of the marketing problem and the need 
for more information on the nature and cost of services performed 
marketing agencies. Departments and Colleges of Agriculture through 
Divisions of Agricultural Economics and Marketing have recognized the 
importance of this comparatively new field of service and are endeavour- 
ing to deal with the situation. The Agricultural Economics Branch | 
ie Dominion Department of Agriculture has made a small start in this” 
~ direction. 


Milk Marketing 
In August, 1931, the Economics Branch in co-operation with the 
Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture and St. Francois Xavier Uni- | 
versity, undertook a small milk marketing project in the Sydney-Glace — 
Bay area of Cape Breton. This study, though not projected as a cost 
analysis, dealt with many important angles of the milk marketing prob- 
Jem in a group of small urban centres. 
In connection with this study prices for other Canadian cities were | 
obtained. These are submitted in an appendix to the report. A table 
based upon these data is given herewith. This table represents prices — 
submitted to us in reply to a questionnaire sent to the medical health ~ 
officer in each city. In this connection it should be observed that in almost — 
every city there are several retail prices and frequently as many prices 
to producers. In most cities, however, there is a commonly prevailing - 
price to consumers and a contract or basic price paid producers. It is © 
these prices that are given in this comparison. 
In one instance the spread exceeded 7 cents per quart, in the case 
of 15 out of the 32 cities 1t was between 6 and 7 cents. In 14 cities it 
was between 5 and 6 cents, and in 2 cities less than 5 cents. Sg 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. How does that compare with the population of cities; are there larger 
spreads?—A. The largest spread of all is in a city of about 60,000 people. Per-— 
haps if I read some it will give you an idea: Victoria 6-63, Calgary 5-25 
Saskatoon 5-80, Moose Jaw 5-85, Brandon 5-88, Winnipeg 6-50, Fort 
William 6-00. 

Q. The population generally does not seem to have any effect upon the — 
spread?—A. For Toronto the spread is 6-38 as reported to us.- Montreal is 
not included in the list, but we have it from the commission as 6:45 in 1931. 


& 
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e you Saint John?—A. Saint John is 7-5. : 

“What ahéat Halifax?—A. We have not included Halifax for the reason 
- or five prices were submitted to us that prevailed at different times in 
nt position and we could not strike an average that we thought was fair. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
“What about Ottawa?—A. Ottawa, 5°83. 


By Mr. Porteous: 

Q. And London?—A. 5-75. cae 

- There are only two under five cents?—A. Yes, that is right. 

- What were those two?—A. Shawinigan Falls and Three Rivers. 

Mr. Caytey: That is the price per quart. 

he Witness: Yes. 

ry, BoucHARD: What is the percentage between what the consumer pays 
armer gets? 

eee Feats it appears to be around 40 per cent. The producer 

pears to get roughly around 40 per cent of what the consumer pays. That is 

ery rough appraisal as I look over the list. 

_ ¥t is only fair to observe that the actual spread or margin obtained 
by distributors may be less than that obtained by comparisons based 
only upon retail prices. Some milk is sold at wholesale prices and some at 
‘surplus prices. On the other hand, some milk is purchased at prices below 
established or contract prices. The actual spread found to prevail in 
Montreal in 1931 was 5-67 cents per quart compared with 6-45 cents 

found by comparing quoted retail prices and reported prices to producers. 


CONSIDER POLICY 


In December, 1931, the Honourable Mr. Weir, Federal Minister of 
_ Agriculture, asked three members of the staff of his department to meet 
and to consider what recommendations they might make concerning what 
should be the policy of the department with reference to the dairying 
‘industry of Canada. This committee met several times during January 
and February, 1932, and during the latter month reported to the Minister. 
Among other recommendations was one that, in view of the fact 
that there was little recent authentic information as to cost of manu- 
facturing dairy products, the Agricultural Economics Branch of the 
_ Federal Department of Agriculture should, as soon as possible, undertake 
_asurvey of costs of manufacturing cheese and butter in the different prov- 
iInces and later on a survey of the costs of distribution of milk in cities. 
Owing to the press of work in connection with the Imperial Economic 
Conference, the recommendation was not immediately acted upon. The 
matter was referred to the Conference of Federal and Provincial Min- 
_ isters, Deputy Ministers and Heads of Branches and Deans of Colleges, 
held in Toronto the last days of August and the first day of September, 
1932, and a resolution recommending that research in connection with 
he cost of manufacturing and marketing dairy products be undertaken 
y the Federal Agricultural Economics Branch in conjunction with the 
_ Officials of the different Provincial Departments was passed unanimously. 
____A month later officers of the Provincial Departments of Agriculture 
of Quebec and Ontario and of the Federal Department of Agriculture 
met at Ottawa to consider details of a survey of cheese factories in the 
rovinces of Ontario and Quebec. Arrangements were completed and 
the work of collecting the information was undertaken by officers of 
the three Departments of Agriculture and of the Ontario Agricultural 
College at Guelph. 
A total of 250 cheese factories were included in the project. 
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These factories were visited personally by members of the staff of 
different departments and a statement of their cost of production and o 
details concerning business administration and such like was obtained. — 


In addition to an analysis of costs it is expected that the study w 
provide valuable information on management problems, sales polici 
methods of financing, cost of hauling milk, returns to cheese makers a: 
so forth. A small staff representing the co-operating departments is n 
engaged in tabulating and interpreting the data. A preliminary sta 
ment on the results of this study will be available in the near future. 


CREAMERY OPERATIONS 


In the meantime some thought has been given to the creame 
situation. A request has been received from the New Brunswick Dep 
ment of Agriculture for assistance in connection with a study of creamery 
operations in that province. Arrangements have been completed whe 
by the Dominion Department represented by the Dairy and Econo 
Branches will co-operate with the Provincial Dairy Superintendent i 
a project which is to be started next week. ae 

The scope of this undertaking will not be determined until a pre- 
liminary survey of the situation has been made but it is expected tha 
costs of manufacturing butter will be the most important matter co 
sidered. The experience gained in the conduct of the project should be o 
considerable value in connection with more extensive studies that ma: 
follow. 


Mitx.—Spread Between The Prevailing or Common Retail Delivered Price and Contract Price: 
to Producers for August, 1932. : 
(Prices starred are paid at the farm or f.o.b. country shipping point, otherwise quotation: 
are f.o.p. city). 3 


Ret iil Price to oa 
City Price Producers Spread 
cents per qt. | centsper qt. | cents per 
Victorial.. . 11 4.37 
‘ Calgary.... 9 3°75 
FCM ONO. os es enc am Se cn ee ie eee 9 3-62 
Baska toon see aoe Cece ie ta eet ae a eae 10 4-20 : 
Moose daw. a seserinc 2 esl) lo ee ae 10 4-15 5- 
Regina coh yc PAS us Fee Aa) Led ee ae ete 10 3:97 6: 
Brandon 00 es eee ra a ee ee 9 3-12 5: 
Winniperl sy ait. oe Ge x ee ee ene ere rat 9 2-50 6- 
Hort: Williams; oe3J5 tac pe Sas ene eee eee 11 5-00 6- 
Port Arthur. 20S) eed ee eee ee 11 5-25 5- 
Saultysts Manieseiis tee alee wey ae eee eee 10 *3-62 6-38 
Wind sore.) sien he ean ee aia vee ean 10 3-44 6-56 
SE GbE aga ery A Rae RR OrRR HN ma ONY oad 9 3-23 5-75 
Diond ones 0h oe Wa ae Ge era iret a 9 *5-25 5-75 
Stratford: (00 iii. iG oer nee en rete 8 2-87 5-13. 
WITCH ENeT: .§ Sc6 ee cis.) sera se a pret Seti eg 9 3-50 5-50. 
Guelph erh i. SOU ee eae ee Ore eer ae 10 3°75 6-25 
Brantiond:) sh tee sre fcc to oem nets (erator. 9 3-50 5-50 
TEE Ycoul coy eee teeter AGie yn arc oe Rane eee LIS 10 *3-92 6-08 
PROLONUO! fiir. Neca ee nee ee 10 3-62 6-3 
Sts Gathacinesssi0 5h. Gea ee Pe eee ee ae 10 4-00 6+ 
Peterborough. vccs pee eee rae Ce es 9 2-69 6-31 
North Bay. oo oe 0 aie age eS ne er re 26 3-75 6: 
Oshawa........ BORG ane ba atte ey Oe 10 *3 -62 6° 
Niagara Walls! aiensscuntc nts on Wap nee ence eaege 10 3-95 6- 
PRAMS SCOD Seis ek se eric Ue rad noone 8 3-00 5: 
Ottsiwas ies eee Mie ee ae Oe eae meee 8 *2-37 5: 
ba chine jae tan ede oe 10 4-12 5- 
Shawinigan ‘Halls icc 0 28) Mens ence a 6-5 3-00 3: 
ELDTOIS RAVIET eS etc osnck Woe toe hk ee eRe a 3-00 4- 
Saint John: cs. see Ge ee oa epee ole ie *4-50 vie 
Moncton «Stee ioe sot ens ol CO eee ae ee 10 *3-12 6 


1Prevailing prices given for these cities represent the average of several quotations. 


That is the extent of the statement I have to make on this subject. 
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By Mr. Bouchard: 

- Q. Would you give us your views and suggestions as to how you would 
mduct this investigation by a committee?—A. Well, Mr. Bouchard, I haven’t 
enough experience in connection with committee work to suggest how this 
mmittee should proceed but— 

— Q. If you were proceeding yourself with this investigation, how would you 
ange matters?—A. If the Department of Agriculture were undertaking this 
‘oject it would have to be on a voluntary, co-operative basis between the 
artment and the agencies engaged in the distribution. We would select a 
esentative number of firms and agencies handling milk in one or more centres 
attempt to obtain their co-operation in providing us with the necessary 
rmation that would disclose the conditions of marketing there. I may say 
t one of the problems that has impressed me is this, that the milk marketing 
roblem is not one problem. If you examine the data I have presented in this 
able as to the prices prevailing in different cities you will realize, I think, that 
_ there are as many milk marketing problems as there are cities in Canada; and 
m that account I think the question of getting representative data will be rather 
ificult—the data that you may obtain will disclose the spread, but whether 
not it will answer the question whether that spread is a fair and just spread 
ny particular market is another matter. 


, By Mr. Carmichael: 

Q. In giving us that spread in the various centres, in taking into consideration 
retail price, did you consider the ditference in the retail price to the private 
vidual and the restaurants, hotels and such like?—A. No, we did not. We 
ked the medical health officer to give us the prevailing or most common price 
charged for milk delivered to the door of the consumer. 


Q. Now, there is a variation, I understand. I have been told in this city, 
r instance, that the price at the door of the consumer is ten cents a quart while 
e price to the hotels, restaurants, hospitals, and such other institutions is eight 
ents?—A. I think I referred to that in connection with the data, stating that 
me would need to consider the wholesale price, or the price to larger users— 
bulk price, perhaps, is a better term—in interpretating these data. That tends to 
uce the spread. 


. By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. You may have looked into the costs of one concern delivering milk on a 
ven street and there may be six or seven concerns passing backward and forward 
erforming the same service. Would not the one concern distribute much more 
eaply?—A. We have not looked into that situation, Mr. Motherwell, beyond 
fact that in our study of the situation in Sydney, Nova Scotia, last year we 
discovered as many as fifteen distributors driving over the same route. 
Q. That must immensely increase the cost?—A. I believe that attempts have 
en made in some cities in the United States in particular to overcome that 
culty by zoning the territory among different firms, but that the housewives 
e objected to the arrangement and prefer to do business with certain 
stributors. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. That attempt has been made through mutual agreement by the dis- 
tbutors. I think the attempt was made in the city of Rochester to do that, 
mutual agreement among the distributors themselves?—A. I think that is 
ar as it has gone to my knowledge. I think the same thing was tried in 


ngton. 
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By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Of course, as a rule customers like to pick out their own distributors 
A. Yes, that is so. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. Doctor, you stated that the producer received about 40 per cent of #] : 
consumer’ ’s dollar in Boe years. Have you any figures as to what the 01 ~ 


or of Psd in pencil? 
Q. Milk?—A. I have only those figures I gave you for New York s 


38 per cent of the retail price of milk. In 1917 the percentage had inere 
to 48 per cent. With rising prices a larger percentage goes back to the prod 
In 1927 that had declined to 37 per cent, and I believe it is lower now. 

Q. You have not figures relating to Canadian cities?—A. No, I have not. 


By Mr. Boyes: 

Q. Doctor, in your opinion, what better arrangement can we have so 

as getting ev idence in connection with this spread is concerned? You have, 
the evidence vou have given us— -—A. Of course, you cannot go into t 
matter in great detail by a questionnaire sent to city officials. We have only | 
attempted to get a very rough picture of the situation. I would think that 
your investigation would be a very much more detailed one and more accurate | 
than it is possible to get in this way. Mr. Singleton has asked me to rea 
this extract. is 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF THE MILK COMMITTEE, 
APPOINTED BY THE FOOD CONTROLLER 
FOR CANADA, 1917 


commonly called the distributor’s “spread”, varies, according to the 
evidence submitted, from 2-75 cents to 6-50 cents per quart, dependin 
upon varied local conditions throughout the Dominion. 

That this excessive “spread” or difference, between the producers’ 
price and the consumers’ price, is caused chiefly by the excessive number 
of distributors and that it varies in about the same ratio as the number | 
of distributors. 

In Ottawa, where one dairy handles about 75 per cent of the mi 
the “spread” is only 3:25 cents per quart; while in Toronto, where there 
are about ninety distributors, it is 5-25 cents; and in Vancouver, with 
eighteen dairies, it amounts to 6-25 cents per quart. In some ca 
fifteen to twenty dairies deliver milk on one street. The effects of t! 
unnecessary duplication are:— 

(a) Excessive capital employed. 

(b) Excessive dairy costs. 

(c) Overlapping in delivery. 

(d) Excessive loss in bottles. 

(e) Diversion of great numbers of men and horses from product 

employment. 

(f) Excessive cost of milk to consumers. 

(g) Reduced consumption of milk and consequent endangering | 

child health and life. 
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Singleton has just shown me an interesting compilation of figures, 
up to date in every particular. I do not know whether it takes into 
nt all the factors that have been mentioned as to cost of milk and so on, 
think it would be worth while for Mr. Singleton to give that to the com- 
tee because it is compiled as recently as February 17th of this year. 


r. SINGLETON: On the 16th of February I wired to the officers of the 
r branch in the different parts of Canada asking them to give me the price 
undred pounds of milk to the producer for milk delivered at the distribut- 
plant, and the price to the consumer for quarts of bottled milk. I submit 


“AS AT FEBRUARY 17—1933 


Average Average % of 

Price Price Spread Retail 

Location paid per paid per per Price 

Quart to Quart by Quart Received 
Producers | Consumers by Producer 
c c Cc. % 

3-6 8 4-4 45-00 
5-5 11 5:5 50-00 
4-0 8 4-0 50-00 
3:5 9 5-5 38-89 
3: Or. 10 6-4 36-00 
Sedaka 10 6-3 37-00 
4-0 9 5-0 44-44 
4-0 10 6-0 40-00 
4-1 10 5:9 41-00 
4-5 10 5:5 45-00 
y, Alta 3°8 9 5-2 42-22 
‘ancouver, B.C 3:3 8 4-7 41-25 
3:97 9-33 5-36 42-57 


: The prices as quoted as received by the producers are generally for milk delivered to the distri- 
utor’s plant. 


y surplus which the distributor may have to manufacture into butter or cheese and thus market 
wer price than that paid by the consumers for bottled milk, is not taken into consideration. 
Ontario prices to producers are on 2 basis of milk testing 3-4% with a differenti .1 of 4 cents per 100 lbs. 
ach 1/10 per cent plus or minus. 


-*Price at farm. Dairy collects 6 days per week. Farmer delivers one day per week. 
“Cost of delivery 20 cents to 30 cents per can depending on distance.” 


_ I think that that should not go into the records without being labelled by 
mething to the effect that it is based on the price of milk for manufacturing 
rposes and not for the consumer, the price of milk to the producer being 

utter fat basis; if it were going directly into distribution it would have 
be pasteurized or processed. Many changes have taken place since 1917 in 
a. At that time the grocers and the retail stores in Ottawa were handling 
Ik for nothing, simply as a convenience for their customers. They paid for 
exactly what they got for it. To-day they are getting milk at 8 cents at 

ore and are selling it upon the same basis as from the wagons; the 
ibutor is getting 2 cents per quart less to-day than was the case some 
s ago, for that part of the milk that goes out to the retail stores. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Singleton states that he will send me a copy of the 
Robert Grigg report, that is the English report, and we will consider later 
ether it will be included in our minutes of evidence. 
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Mr. Boucuarp: Mr. Chairman, if you will pardon me for my insister 
but I think we should have an agenda; we should see our way very clea 
for the future as our time is rather limited, May I suggest that the ‘sub 
committee charged with arranging for the appearance of witnesses be aske 
to supply us with an outline of the witnesses they propose to call and tl 
evidence which will be produced. 


The Cuatrman: JI think that will be satisfactory to the sub- committee 


Mr. Tummon: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be bound too much by is 
agenda, I do not know how far we can go in settling out our program | 
many days ahead. May I add, in regard to this investigation that we sta r 
first of all with the producer. Thursday next, if the committee agrees with me 
we should have the producers here with their contracts and lay the foundatic 
of our investigation there. Then, I think, we must go to the transportatio 
companies and have them here, ‘and the ‘evidence given in regard to them 
My idea would be to follow one step right after the other until we get t 
the consumer’s table. a 

Mr. Portsous: [I think, Mr. Chairman, it is essential that we aa 
have evidence with regard to by-laws, and any restrictions imposed by healt 
authorities in connection with the distribution of milk. It might be well 
have evidence in that regard right away. 

The CHatrmMan: I think, ed you can safely leave that in ‘the: 
hands of the sub-committee. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Thursday, March 2, 1933, at 10. 
o'clock a.m. : 
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OTTAWA 
‘ F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
; 1933 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Mae 
ay 
Tuurspay, February 23, 1933 


. Ordered,—That the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Coloni-_ 

zation be instructed to ascertain the facts connected with the production, collec- 
tion, manufacture, distribution and marketing of milk and milk produc 
throughout the Dominion of Canada, with power to examine and inquire int 
all aspects of the said questions and report their findings to the House. 


Attest. 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. — 


House of Commons, 


Tuourspay, March 2, 1933. 
he mee 

M mbers present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bowman, Bouchard, 
srown, Burns, Carmichael, Cayley, Coote, Davies, Donnelly, Dubuc, 
obeil, Hall, Hay, Jones, Lucas, MceGillis, McKenzie, McPhee, Moore, 


erwell, Mullins, Perley, Pickel, Porteous, Rowe, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, 
, Stewart, Stirling, Taylor, Thompson, Tummon, Weese, Weir, Wilson. 


a Transportation. 
3. Hygiene and Regulations. 


ative ‘Association, and W. W. Moore, Secretary, Soares and gave 
under oath. 


i bert MeMillan, Huntingdon, Que., and J. L. Beauregard, Sutton, Que., 
: aoe gave evidence under oath, largely with respect to the cost of 
production. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF COMMONS, 
Marcu 2, 1933. 


e Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


The CHamrMan: Gentlemen, if you will come to order we shall commence 
promptly as possible. We have witnesses here this morning summoned on. 
thority of the sub-committee. I think it might be wise for the com- 
to ask the House for power to sit while the house is sitting. We may 
‘need to use it, but if we have that power we will be able to use it if it 
yuld be necessary. I think the next thing we should do is to have a report 
m the sub-committee on witnesses. 


: ‘Mr. Tummon: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the sub-ccmmittee beg leave 
“rey ort that in the matter of securing evidence, perhaps with the approval 
committee the following order should be followed: First, the producer ; 

, the transportation from the producer to the city; third, hygiene and 
ations affecting the governing and distribution of milk in the city; fourth, 
ributors.. 

In compliance with the above agenda, the following have been asked to 
pear as witnesses to-day: P. D. McArthur of Howick, Quebec, producer, 

esident of the Milk Producers’ Association of the district of Montreal; Gilbert 
fillan, Huntingdon, Quebec, preducer, Vice-President of the Milk Pro- 
rs’ Association of the district of Montreal; J. L. Beauregard, Sutton, 
dec, producer; W. W. Moore, Montreal, secretary of the Milk Producers’ 
ciation. JI think all of these gentlemen are available and are present this 
ing. 

With regard to the Witnesses who will appear before this committee, the 
er procedure is to submit the names of those the sub-committee recom- 
sanded and have the sanction of this committee before they are called. I 
nk you will realize in quite a few cases that that is impracticable. Now, in 
ard to transportation which is the second item on the agenda, the clerk of 
committee addressed a letter to the chiefs of the railway companies. The 
is as follows:— 


February 28, 1933. 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
Freight Traffic Dept., 
Canadian eeoraal Railways, 
Montreal, Que. 


one Sir,—The House of Commons committee on Agriculture is 
resently making an enquiry into the milk industry throughout Canada. 
feature of the enquiry that will shortly be investigated is the quantity 
of whole milk moved by the railways and the freight rates thereon. I 
am instructed that your company will be called before the committee 
at an early date to give the figures above indicated and evidence gen- 
erally as to the movement of this commodity. It may be that you will 
e questioned as to the profit, if any, accruing from such freight. - 

I am bringing this to your attention so that you may prepare the 
necessary data in anticipation of being summoned before the committee 
ead probably on short notice. 

Yours truly, 


“Clerk of Agriculture Committee. 


‘taal 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard the report. Shall it be ado 
Carried. Is there any other matter of business that you wish to brin 
before we proceed with the work of the morning. I may say that I thi 
would be wise when witnesses are called to allow each witness to mak 
statement without questions, and then at the close of the statement me 
of the committee will, of course, have the privilege of questioning the witn 
as much as they see fit. That, I believe, will facilitate matters. I will als 
ask the members of the committee to rise to their feet and remain on 
feet while they are questioning witnesses. I understand that these gentleme 
who will appear before us this morning have arranged among themselves as’ 
what phases of the question each will deal with. Mr. McArthur, the presiden: 
of the Producers’ Association of the district of Montreal, will first oe 
meeting. 


Mr. Tummon: A question we should deal with is whether we are goi o 
take evidence under oath or not. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes; it is very necessary. 


Permrr D, McArruvr, called and sworn. 


Mr. PickeL: You are a producer yourself, Mr. McArthur, are you? — 

Witness: Yes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I assure you that it is wit 
pleasure that we appear before you to give you a true picture in as far as 1 
affects the producers, and I want to commend you on the move you hav 
taken in order to try to get at the facts, because we as producers to-day ai 
in a position we have never found ourselves in before. I might read over- 
might be of interest to know the districts embraced in this Montreal M 
Producers’ Association. These are the points where we have branches of 
parent organization. : 


Abbotsford Howick Richmond 

Foster Ormstown Ste. Scholastique — 
Lennoxville St. Hermas Cowansville 

St. Blaise Vaudreuil Lachute 

Ste. Martine Cabane Ronde Rougemont 
Brigham Huntingdon Ste. Therese 


and in Ontario:— 


Bainsville Grenville County Vankleek Hill 
Glen Gordon Maxville Winchester 
Lancaster Moose Creck 


The Montreal Milk Producers’ Association is an organization embracing 

two thousand members. That is, they represent—speak for two-thirds of th 
milk supply of Montreal. Needless to say this milk supply, this two-thir 
coming from the better class of the milk producers. The object of the associa 
tion primarily we should say is to arrange a price for the producer with th 
distributor. We meet from time to time as the primary association to arrang 
and agree on a price for certain periods. In the past it used to be two pric 
fixing periods, summer and winter. Conditions have forced us to vary this 
we have no assurance of what will be lying in the future, particularly in- 
last three years. That is one phase of our work. The other is that we stan 
for a good product; because, after all, we cannot sell a poor product, nor 

we recognize a poor product. We stand for elving the consumer the best articl 
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Now, this brings regulations into force. Now, we 
; verse to regulations, and we have to submit to an inspection from the 
ty of Mputroal They come out and from time to time inspect our premises, 
id these regulations are changed from time to time. I am not going to say 
er it is right or wrong. Sometimes we feel they are too stringent. For 
ce, this last year I know of different producers who because of the dis- 
e of their milk room from their stable were forced to build a new milk 
ym for twelve inches, one foot. We consider that is a hardship. And the 

lations call that when once your milk is drawn you must immediately con- 
it to the milk room and have it strained and cooled. That part is all right. 


By the Chairman: 
. Will you state who makes these regulations?—A. The city of Montreal. 
Q. The Board of Health?—A. Yes, the Board of Health. We have no say 
tever as producers. 
. Have you a copy of those regulations that you could file?—A. We can 
ou a copy of those regulations. I spoke a moment ago of the bargaining 
powers. Now, that is a position that is really hard to handle. We are a bar- 
gaining association without power. By that I mean that no matter what is the 
_ price agreed upon by the distributors and the producers, there enters into that, 
e the last three years, a question of surpluses. Now, I understand that this 
ot peculiar to the city of Montreal alone but it prevails through different 
s; but so far as it affects Montreal it means that in the final returns for 
milk we have to submit to a surplus which, after all, is the governing factor 
etermining the price that we eventually receive for our product. I have 
some figures I will give to you along that line afterwards which bears that 
_ The conditions after all that we are concerned about now are present day 
ditions. I need not tell you that during the winter—at least from last 
teenth of April on—we received $1.35 per hundredweight for milk until the first 

December at the railway station in Montreal. 


: By Mr. Porteous: 

-Q. What percentage of milk?—A. 3-5. With three cents per point up and 
lown. There is one company paying four cents. The control of this surplus is 
mething that we have endeavoured to work out as an association. Three 
i's ago we appointed through our board a surplus milk committee to explore 
whole situation and bring in a report. Now, we find in the report that prior 
hree years ago, or four—between three and four—there was no question 
urplus, but there was actually a surplus of 10 per cent being carried by the 


for at the full price. There was no question of surplus or any deductions 
surplus, but so far as we know they carried all that surplus. The 10 per 
which the dealers carry in order to protect themselves along with the milk 
us we have been faced with lately. Of course, we know there are factors 
it bring about this surplus. I am not going to touch on some of these. I am 
to leave to Mr. McMillan the question of milk being shipped to factories, 
eese and butter factories, but what creates the surplus is the price first. We 
yw that the uninitiated, looking at the price that we receive in the city of 
0 ntreal, do not, after all, deduct this freight charge. He sees what the price 
a arranged by us as a producers organization and distributor and he is 
in comparing that with what he receives at the factory where there 
xpress charges. He wants to get in on this market. He lists his name 
the distributors, and they feel that this is a potential surplus, something 
n draw on any time. Some of that milk gets into the city. I am not 
any blame. We are not trying to lay any blame with the distributor, 
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any more than to say that he is approaching us in our price fixing meetings 
holds this over our heads, as “we have so many applications on our waiting lis 
to ship milk to us at the present time, a potential surplus.” There is another 
aspect, and that is that to-day we are faced with trucking. Now, you kn 
what that means. A party can buy a truck, get his load and deliver milk to 
the companies in the city of Montreal. There come times in the year when — 
this supply comes down, it dwindles. Now, he is not going to run that truck x 
with a half load if he can possibly avoid it. The result is that he goes out into — 
the by-ways, the back concessions, and he brings in milk. This is being done 
at the present time. He fills that load, and instead of us getting any relief from 
the diminishing supply it is kept up by the trucks. Of course, I need not tell © 
you that it is being sold, because he is not going to draw that into the city — 
and dump it; it is being sold to some of these companies. In order to overcome 
in a measure this question of surplus, we suggested last fall that we be given a © 
quota; that is, that we be given a quantity of milk, a daily supply of milk to 
those distributors that we “could keep off the market or not just as we felt 
disposed, There are some who claim that they have not the means of taking 
care of this extra milk or taking it to a separate factory. We asked that thas ie 
give us a quota, and we can do the judging ourselves or accept our surplus if 
we overstep our quota. We felt that in many cases the producer would take 
care of this surplus and keep it at home. This was not favourably received for 
various reasons. I will give you one. It is that the dealer said it was all very 
well for us “to give you a quota; you might live up to it, but what assurance 
have we that the other fellow will; he may ship in a milk surplus, and you ~ 
would have to take your cut. If you increase our surplus beyond a certain — 
point, we would have to cut you on your quota, because there is no use of our 
receiving milk that we cannot sell.” That is sound. Coming back to this last — 
fall, we carried along at that price, $1.35, until the month of November when ~ 
milk shortened up, the supply became scarcer. We had a meeting with the 
distributor and were given an increase to $1.60 per 100 pounds with a correspond- 
ing increase in the city. Now, this is another point, that when prices increase in 
the city we can get the increase, and when it reduces to the consumer it has — 
been passed back to the producer in every case, excepting what transpired this 
week. I need not tell you about this late news, it has been in this week’s Mont-— 
real papers—the first time where the distributor has taken up the slack. He 
has not passed it back to us, nor have we had any intimation to-day that he — 
wishes to do so. 
Referring again to the article that appeared in the paper, it would lead us 
to believe that for the time being at least we are not to be disturbed—the price — 
is to continue at $1.35. Now, that price was disrupted at the end of January. 
No sooner did we get the price fixed at $1.60 for December than our surplus — 
started to increase. I will show you that from this evidence I have. In January 
it became so heavy that they asked us to meet them and discuss the question 
with the result that milk was reduced the first day of February to $1.35 per 100 
pounds. Now, in my experience, I have never known milk to be at that price 
in the winter before. J remember between thirty and thirty-two years ago when 
we were selling for 14 cents per gallon; it was on a basis of the gallon at that — 
time; but what the family had to buy was at a much lower value, and it was 
actually worth a great deal more to us than $1.35 per 100 pounds as we have 
it to-day. In as far as the milk question goes, you will find that in the dis- 
tribution costs—I am going to leave this to Mr. Moore; I am just opening it~ 
- up—the price of distribution is charged up pretty much to milk. I mean whole 
milk and cream for which we used to receive a price as sweet cream for table 
purposes in the past. That condition is entirely changed. The cream is sold 
to-day on a butter fat basis, following slowly the price of butter up and down 
Now, that condition is not heaithy for the producer. That condition is to the 
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t of the distributor. There is no doubt about that. With regard to by 
cts of the milk, you see to-day that we have the buttermilk, something 
ve never saw listed before. Pick up these letterheads of all these big 
anies to-day and you will find buttermilk listed as one of their products 
le. The farmer gets nothing for buttermilk—not a thing, it is a by 
duct. We have lost the cream trade as we knew it back thirty years ago 
ss. It has resolved itself into purely a price following the price of butter. 
harge for delivery of cream does not appear as against cream; that is 
en up in the distribution of milk and charged up to milk. Of course, there 
re reasons for that. The milk must be distributed every day, and cream 
bly three, four or five times a week as the case may be. Our standards 
e altogether changed. I am not going to say that we stand for that. We 
+ to put out a good product, and so long as these changes are made within 
mn we welcome them; but there are cases, particularly now when we cannot 
enough for our milk to conduct our farms as we should—we cannot farm as 
ow we should because we are not getting the returns—when it is difficult. 
leaving these facts with you. That is the picture so far as it affects the 
ucer. We hope for some release, but the relief must come soon. We cannot 
tinue as farmers to produce milk at less than cost, because the dollar is not 
worth what it was thirty years ago when we invested. 
Now, I have here some comparative figures. We have taken—I am sorry 
y say I cannot show you the picture as bad as it really is because we cannot 
et statements from some of the smaller dealers. Here are some of the reputable 
ealers. We have here January. I am now speaking of 1932. In January the 
ce agreed upon was $1.70 per hundredweight. That is at Montreal. I brought 
s down to a unit. I will give it to you at the last. 


MEMO No. 1—SHOWING SURPLUS AND NET PRICE TO SHIPPER BY A DAIRY 
a COMPANY, MONTREAL, IN 1931 AND 1932 


Association Net to 
price for Shipper 
3-5 milk met 

per 100 Ibs. Sen Deduction 100 lbs. 
delivered ER for surplus } delivered 

at Ry. at Ry. 
Stations, Stations, 
Montreal Montreal 
$  cts.|_ per cent Ge $< Acts: 
2 40 16 13 Zook 
2 40 15 11 2 29 
2 03 28 ive 1 86 
2 03 40 39 1 64 
2 03 42 38 1 65 
1 70 50 27 1 43 
1 70 45 21 1 49 
1 70 39 18 1-52 
1 70 22 08 1 62 
1 70 22 06 1 64 
1 70 14 04 1 66 
1 70 23 08 1 62 
1 70 22 10 1 60 
1 70 19 05 1265. 
1 70 21 08 1°62 
1 70 23 15 155 
1 35 15 05 1630 
tao 25 09 1 26 
ih i 43 15 20) 
1 35 43 16 1 19 
138) 27 09 1 26 
10-35) 30 07 1 28 
1 35 25 06 129 
ies 08 01 1 34 
1 60 23 10 1 50 
1 60 29 13 1 47 
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COMPANY, MONTREAL, IN 1931 AND 1932 


Association 
price for 
3-5 milk el 
—. per 100 lbs. Deduction ( 
delivered Surplus for surplus | deliv 
at Ry. i 
Stations, Statio 
Montreal Montre 
$  cts.| per cent Ge 
1930— 
Pecemib ence. oe ae ek ee eee 2 AO se ee ee 08 
1931— 
ARM) Ena iaubee roeuleey abimece ty tee rp ghie ate ate) ea rere 2 40 09 
ARPA opal thn Rae es rennin emer tue cr aes ht 2 40 14 
Mia rie hiyc ts: one st SA ee We eee a 2 03 13 
PAST eesti eA a ne eas oe nS 2 03 16 
A Coa rata ere barr A TN ie, RE Tats ae naye Ui ae 8 2 2 03 25 
ithe meni meaney Cnr omt a NLA h UN tu Seta Tt bie ea lay § 70 25 
UV GRR AED et ep ome CR CRM eA ia hese on el 1 70 iyi 
PAP US Gs 00 So fe ale de ae a ar an Ae nem 1-20 16 
Septem bersac. Nosh os eee en eee five ea 1 70 09 
Octobend. 4204. 1 70 05 
INOVemn ber. sce Mice esa a tae nr B 1 70 05 
Mecemiber es: o2e es Seah aa ete ne ees epee nna ees it-7(0) 07 
1932— - 
APETGNEW cs geeeonirgie Cae Sen VeRU NAR nT AMR a ca DM ce aya aa i LEZO2ialaee eae is rere 16 J 
ebm arys cen ee a ea eee hae te ene slew Ueea Rese aa cs 15 Cell 
NY Eo) neceee iage RSME AL Rie ea euch cee Mehr oa ie Dees Os aes aaa 15 1 
PArrill bOvl hy eye ene tnt nee etter re lee ae ak | 1 
FADE LO tO: B02 et eae a tes a ee ai Oem tn a Wes GY ir ence ic |e RE Yo ; 
Marycinie ge Sy canis hon ate nce Ce rcare tn reer a eae 135s) eee 12 aii 
bi i bas age Pantone tara arom ORE Ob cacin tee ahuR CN nie sore fy AAD oles ee 103 1s 
SG ape eerie Ne ai ee wre en ro to cea co Gabe Deb e's ee cere se 11 el! 
PAMBMIS Geo Se he i oe ee em a A Loti aca ear 07 alt 
MEP LETIMD ST cea ke ge oie ena i eee rae Iasi Vee Rtn o. 06 1B. 
October 38 Eee Roy Se ee ae eee em 1 85 iat eee oe 02 1 
November: soos a0 eas at i eae Mie res i hers Sitar Beane ea See i “Ae 
Wecemiberns iP ae si, Ce ae ee 160) Set se eee 043 ik 
1933— 
"SENG eee Aerie a S(oR eoeme Bieta os 160: 08 


*Average test higher than 3-5. 
Montreal, March 1, 1933. 


Now, I want you to note these percentages. 
surplus in company A; December prices are up to $1.60; we had 23 per cen 
We had no surplus in ee B—I didn’t get 


surplus giving us $1.50. 
surplus 
that the surplus was small. 


Wwe are. 


a buyer’s market. Now, t 


in company B; average price they paid, $1.554 
Company C, $13.61 paid, was small—6 per ce 
surplus; and no surplus in November, they paid $1.53. And company D paid 
full price of $1.60, the only time in the year that they paid the full price. 
that company was one of the companies that was sitting around the ta 
along with the others and agreed to pay the price, and you see just how helpless 
We could not penalize the shippers that were shipping to these people, 
because we have nothing better to offer them. On a flooded market it becom 
that is our position. 


Now, to approach this on the basis of units. 


$1.07—that is the average price. 


1 


The average price for 19 
agreed upon for the year, was 1-477—ending year, 1-227. Now, that was the 
price agreed upon, the average price; not. the price ‘that we » received, which was. 


In November we had 8 per 


No 


ges 
2 
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Now, as I said at the outset, we are not giving you—that is not the true 
ture, the picture is even worse than this, I am sorry to say, because we know 
here was milk being delivered in Montreal by truck by some of these 
er companies at 75 cents a hundred. Now, gentlemen, you know that 
an’t be produced for that. We can’t continue. We can’t continue in 
siness and sell milk at 75 cents a hundred. We could not continue for any 
mat period of time at $1.35 per hundred. It is impossible to produce milk 
that price. We do not know what the future has for us—the chain stores 
ave entered into this picture. I am leaving that to Mr. Moore to deal with; 

omething that will be an eye-opener in that connection. We are going to 
ye faced with competition—now IT do not know what is in the future. For the 
pl sent we are sitting pretty and hope it continues. Now, gentlemen— 


By the Chairman: 
ae Will you file that statement?—A. I will have it typed. 


_ By Mr. Barber: 


fs “Gy “Mr. Chairman, in order to get the record straight, particularly in regard 
the Association you have mentioned, is that a co-operative organization?— 
ie. Ves, a co-operative organization incorporated under the Quebec Act. 

Q. You are purely and simply a selling organization, you do not under- 
to distribute or manufacture?—A. Not at all. 

x Q. Another question: you mentioned about the whole milk price and the 
surplus price, is that average; or do some other producers in your area 
o are close to the city get whole milk prices and others who are outside get 
nanufacturer’s prices, or are both paid a manufacturer’s price?—A. They have 
erent ways of dealing with their surplus. Some of them make arrangements 
h their shippers that we will keep milk at home four or five days. I believe 
ot of these arrangements had to be upset in abnormal times. Other com- 
panies say you will have to keep your milk at home two days a week until we 
notify you to the contrary. Others can’t take it all. Now, we have another 


am into the city and the surplus is talied by ce cane ing points— 
ceep that milk there to give just what they need to fill their requirements, 
the rest being manufactured there; or is separated, and the cream sold in the 


p> Prices change with conditions to suit individual needs?—A. Individual 
eeds and conditions. 
_ Q. Another question: It appears from what you have said that your 
_ organization has a considerable membership: if you had 100 per cent organiza- 
you would be in good shape?—A. I would hope so. I would not like to say. 
- You would be in better shape?—A. Better shape. I might say, if you 
e rill permit me, that we are now embarking upon an organization trying to 
bring in as nearly 100 per cent members as possible, as producers. 
Q. That is the difficulty, possibly, I find throughout the whole Dominion. 
That is our trouble to-day in British Columbia. We have an organization of 
3,600 co- operative producers and 300 independents, and they are coming in 
utting off the whole milk price, and it is putting the association up against 
great difficulties —A. Of course, the British Columbia situation is a lot 
ent in this respect, you are a distributor, we are not. 
We are distributors. 


By Mr. Loucks: 


-Q. What per cent of the farmers are in your organization?—A. If you 
what i is the percentage, I could not say about that: Mr. Moore has those 
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By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. In regard to your association, if I understand you correctly, you said 
the agreement between your association and the dealers was simply a verbal 
agreement?—A. Joint agreement, we call it. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. You used to have contracts?—A. That was some years ago. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Do we understand that at the present time distributors have no con-— 
tract whatsoever with producers?—A. Not that I know of. 
Q. And you have no contract that you could file with the committee with 
regard to the supplying of milk at all?—-A. No, there is nothing. I have never 
signed a contract, unless it was twenty-five years ago, in that neighbourhood — 
Since that there has been no contract. 
Q. I see. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is, as individuals?—A. As individuals. We were assured at that 
time—now these contracts were not made with the bigger companies. One 
company some time ago—the John D. Duncan Company—was in business at 
Montreal, we had a contract with them; that is the only contract that we had 
with these bigger companies. We had to have contracts with the more import- 
ant dealers in the earlier years because they were depending upon you to 
supply their needs. Now, they didn’t have a great number of producers to 
work with. They had one man, or two men, and they looked to them for their 
supply; and a contract was more important to them than to the big distributor. 
That is the reason that we signed a contract with them. 

Q. Then, would it be safe to say, Mr. McArthur, that the distributors in 
the city of Montreal had no contracts with the producers, or with an associa- 
tion representing the producers other than verbal contracts?—-A. I think you 
are quite safe. 

Q. Now, then, what we want to get at now is the terms of that verbal con- 
tract; we rather thought that you would probably have a contract, either 
between the producers and the distributor, or between your association and the 
distributors. Now, we want to know what are the terms of that contract; Just 
what that agreement—you say it is only a joint agreement—now then, what 
does that joint agreement embody; what are the terms of that? More than 
the price of milk isn’t it?—A. More than the price? Well, if you have followed 
these figures I think they will give you the answer to that—in these four firms 
that I have listed here. 

Q. Yes, Mr. McArthur, that will be filed with the committee and printed — 
in our report—A. To answer your question let me say that the difference, the — 
only difference, is with the honesty or the willingness of the distributor to abide — 
by his word. Now, we have some here we believe are trying to live up to the 
agreement to the best of their ability. There are others who are flouting it— 
no doubt of it. 

Q. Well, what are the terms of that agreement; to what grade of milk 
would it apply?—A. There is only one grade, of 3-5 milk agreed upon, and the 
differential paid for at the rate of 3 or 4 cents a point above that. 

Q. Above?—A. Above or below. 

Q. All right, those are the terms then?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now then, can we get the terms of that; have you the terms of that?— — 
A. We have it in our minutes of the meeting, $1.35 per hundred for 3-5 milk. — 
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nd then, the points up or down?—A. And the points up or down 
ed at the railway station in Montreal. Don’t get away from the fact 
hat we must deliver our milk and that delivery costs us 25 cents a hundred— 
ve have to take 25 cents a hundred from that. 

—Q. That is the cost of transportation?—A. Yes, per hundred. 

_Q. That is the average?—A. That is the average price. 

 Q. Now, with regard to the surplus milk, Mr. McArthur, about which you 
ere speaking; does that mean the milk the distributor receives over and above 
at he wants for distribution in the city for sweet milk purposes?—A. Yes, 
hat is it. 

~ Q. Now then, what other ways are the manufacturers themselves making 
‘use of that surplus milk?—A. I could not say. We believe that a lot of that 
Ik possibly found its way into the cream trade in Montreal. We know some 
it— 

Q. Into what?—A. Cream trade, some of it does; and as I said before there 
the question of buttermilk, that is something for which we get nothing. It is 
by product that nets him a nice little profit right there. We believe as well 
at the biscuit factories get a lot of skim-milk. Now, I am not—the percentage; 
you ask me what the percentage is I could not give you that, obviously; but 
these are two things. Now, the milk we believe is not a total loss. 

1): spae of it may go into butter?—A. Of course, the extra; some com- 
nies do. 

Q. Now, in regard to the milk coming from the producers into the city; 
msiderable comes in by both railways, I presume?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Then, over and above that there are certain trucking companies, are 
ere?—A. There are 100 licensed trucks. 

Q. Licensed by whom?—A. By the city of Montreal to draw milk. These 
are extra licences—permitting to draw milk. 

—_ Q. And only draw milk?—A. Well, no; but they must not, they can’t draw 
milk without these licences. They probably draw something else at other times 
on the return trip it may be—I am not in a position to say. 

_ Q. They are licenced by the city of Montreal to go out in the country, 
collect milk, and deliver it in the city of Montreal?—A. Yes, of course, some 
of these trucks are owned out in the country. 

_ Q. And the list of the names of these trucks would be in one of the City 
all departments?—A. Absolutely; yes. 


© 


* By Mr. Porteous: 
_ Q. They will be subject to certain regulations?—A. Yes. 


Vin weickel: 


Q. In regard to trucks, Mr. McArthur, do you know, or have you any 
ason to believe, that the distributing companies in Montreal pay these trucks 
bonus for bringing milk into the citv?—A. I would not think so because 
the price that trucks are paid. The prices that the producers pay at the 
present time is about 25 cents a can. That would be ample at 25 cents a can 
compared with what they would give. If they had to pay more they would 
eturn to the railway. 

_ Q. Possibly you do not understand me: Have you any reason to believe 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Baas: Q. You are the secretary of the Milk Producers’ Association, are you not? 
—-A. No, president. 
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Q. Has your association ever made any suggestions to the distribu 
in Montreal in connection with the surplus milk?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What were any of those suggestions?—A. As I mentioned, the quote 
system was one. Now, they feared to endorse that for various reasons. O 
of the reasons was that the milk would not be kept out. They have reason fo 
that in this way: I know that last summer one of the companies when thx 
asked one of their shippers to keep his milk at home for a few days during — 
the week, one of these truckers when he knew that this milk was being ke 
at home went around and got capacity loads and took them in to some of the 
other distributors. J know it was done in some cases, but whether it was so — 
general as to be grounds for stamping out the whole question of quota I am not 
prepared to say. } 

Q. Do you think it would be better from a producer’s standpoint to take 
care of that surplus milk yourselves?—A. Absolutely. : 

Q. Has your association made any representations to your producers?. 
A. Oh, we have. . 

Q. To take care of your own surplus?—A. Yes, but the question comes up 
that unless you can make it apply all the way round and have some assurance 
that it will be lived up to, it is not of much value. 4 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. McArthur, I understand you to say that representatives’ of your 
producers’ association and representatives of the distributors do meet at stated 
times to determine the price of whole milk?—A. Yes, that is correct. : 

Q. Did you take minutes of those meetings?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Well, if the prices are set, are they incorporated in the minutes?— 
A. Yes, everything is there. ce 

Q. Is there any way we can get the minutes of those meetings?—A. I am 
sure we can supply you with them. oak 

Q. I think that is very important, because if distributors come along they 
may contradict your statement in regard to prices and all the rest of it. We 
should have these things on file if it is at all possible—A. We can get them. You — 
can have them. We can get a copy from the office. ae 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. I would just like to ask a question: The evidence given here gives the _ 
producers’ selling price of milk in terms of 100 pounds; the consumer always 
gets that in bottles by the quart: could the witness from his records give us _ 
the relation between the two?—A. I will leave that matter to the secretary. 
The secretary knows the Montreal end of it and can work it out in detail that 
I could not give you. Any information that you need along that line you will 
probably get after Mr. Mcore speaks. <5 

By Mr. Bertrand: 

@. You were discussing the terms of your contracts with the companies — 
and you stated that a certain amount of milk which they brought in was taken — 
into account as surplus milk when fixing the price. Could you just tell us if i 
is based upon the amount of offers that they have?—A. I probably did no 
make myself clear there. For instance, they have 10 per cent surplus at the 
present time. Now, 10 per cent surplus is not insurmountable, but over and 
above that they will say, well, we have here letters on our desk so high, from. 
which we can draw a potential quantity of milk. That is a potential surplus — 
in trying to fix prices. Now, that is where this is used in trying to pare down. 
prices. a 
Q. That is what I understand from your statement. Now, further, is it 
known to you that it would be possible that they canvas those offers to “you 
association?—A. No, I would not say so. You mean the distributor? 
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—A. I would not say that they confine this surplus to any certain 
he year. It is particularly at the fall price fixing period where this is 
us. At that time of the year many of the creameries in various 
yf the country are clesing up, or are about to close, and the farmer who 
‘coming along—they have milk left till February or the first of March 
‘is anxious to get that milk placed in the city of Montreal. In most 
expect he probably will qualify, in some cases he does not; but he 
t inquire into that. Until he accepts him as a regular shipper he 
get any inspection. That is really a matter for the City Health Depart- 


By Mr. Porteous: 

. Well, Mr. McArthur, under the regulations of the city, the municipal 
culations, do they not have a report on the milk they have inspected?—A. 
s. You must understand them. When he is going to take him on—there is 
understanding there that he is going to be a shipper, but before he can 
, shipping he must stand inspection. 

Q. That is, before he can ship?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

. Mr. MeArthur, did I understand you, just at the conclusion of your 
rks, that you said ‘“ We are sitting pretty”? Just what do you mean by 
_A. We feel that we are sitting pretty for the time being. Our price is 
per hundred. I mean by that that we don’t know until this chain store 
tion gets finally settled—we are afraid that we would be called in to face 
ut in price. Now, they didn’t call us. 

Q. You did not mean that conditions were satisfactory?—A. Not at all— 
were better than they might have been; that is all. 

Q. Was there arrangement with regard to supplies? Were members 
the association given any guaranteed minimum or maximum? 

Q. Taking your figures as quoted, they work out to about 2-42 a quart for 
ear, after taking 25 cents a hundred pounds off—A. Mr. Moore will give 
that; he has that all figured out. 


ee By Mr.-Stirling: 

_ Q. Did I understand you to say that one of your difficulties is that trucks 
ut to what you term the back concessions and buy milk outright from cer- 
farmers who are not members of your association?—A. I would not say 
bought it. I am not just sure; I don’t know. The trucker does not buy. 
takes it in and has some kind of an arrangement with the company that 
supplying that they will take his load. 

Q. The trucker is working as the agent of the company?—A. As the 
eet the company, and normally reaping the benefit of a full load or half 


_ And is that distributor playing fair with your association?—A. We ques- 
at part. We question that. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


_ Q. Where does the producer get the ground for knowing what the surplus 
—A. That is one of the things that we asked. We wanted him to give us 
dea what his requirements were from day to day. Now of course, that is 
uestion of exposing their business. That is one of the stands they take. 
e surpluses are worked out from actual statements at the end of the year 
the shipper receives from the company to whom he ships his milk. 
The producer has no way of knowing what the surplus is until he receives 
pany’s reports?—A. Not until the end of the month. We do not know 
he statement comes back. 
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By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Do you say those ee are worked out from the monthly statemen 
that come back from, say, 2,000 producers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Giving the exact day rs?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the statement that comes back, the distributor is paying so muc 
for what is used to take care of the demand, and so much less for surplus 
A. Yes, per 100 pounds. 

Q. You w ork out your surplus from this?—A. From this statement. 

Om Bay s?-A. Months. No, we ea 
give you days. The days are all on there, but it is going over the month, so. 
many hundred pounds as a surplus, not your total shipment for the month. 


By Mr. Porteous: oe 
Q. I should like to ask another question. You stated some of the com 
panies were paying a flat rate?-—A. Yes. 
Q. Are these companies compelling the producers to keep their milk a 
home?—A. They are taking all the milk—those and smaller companies ar 
taking all and paying a flat rate. Those are not the bigger companies. Th 
are what we call the middle companies. * 
. Now, take the case of a producer who is producing perhaps two can 
of milk a day, and in a month from now producing four or five. Do you take 
all that milk?—A. We take it all. He is protected. He is never paying 
great price; he is protecting himself in making his price low enough—in thi 
case a dollar for five months, which means 75 cents per hundred to the producer. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


@. Do you provide your own cans?—A. We provide our own cans. 
Q. And you are being paid a cent a day for the use of the can?—A. W 
provide all our own cans, with the exception of those we ship to the Borden 
plant out in the country. The Bordens provide the cans for the shippers, an 
they charge them so much per hundred. It is a service they charge for. 


By Mr. Shaver: 


@. When the price is being fixed, what is taken as the peas of fixing th 
price? Is it fixed on the price of butter fat, or the milk that goes into cheese? _ 
—A. Of course, I realize there is a point from which we work. I am quite free 
in saying it is a factor. At one time we used to figure cn one dollar differentia! — 
from cheese prices. For instance, say the average of cheese and butter—but 
it is mostly cheese at that time—was one dollar of a differential. That dollar 
differential does apply. We are not getting it. ibe 

Q. You stated you were getting less than the cost of production. Hav 
you the figures for your cost of production?—A. We are now getting out some 
thing—I might say we have started the cost of production over a period © 
five years, and in speaking with the secretary of the Economic Branch of th 
Agriculture Department in Quebec just last week, his reply to that was that 
have not anything that we can base the cost of production on, because it var. 
so much. He said, “It is so up and down.” That was his reply. Now, th 
would not give you what might be my cost of production. For instance, I mi 
give you a picture of when we started first. We had a sale shortly before 
were building up and had a lot of young stock coming along, the barn fille 
with them. My cost of production would be away out of line, and I said so ~ 
the man who was making surveys. He said what about the other fellow, who 
the other way around, you are just going to balance him. I said, I understand 
all right, we will let it go at that. But that is something. We ‘cannot give t. 
I know a man who has barns full of producing cows, and his production is dow: 
as compared with the man who is carrying a lot of dead wood or young stoel 
coming along. So, that is the difficulty. ‘ 


ae ee 

By Mr. Loucks: 
as just wondering if all this milk came from accredited herds?—A. It 

came from inspected herds, not all accredited, but there is a great 

e of accredited herds in the shipment. 

Cuamman: I think we are contemplating a lot of evidence that the 

ness will give, and we are perhaps not using our time as usefully as we 
I think we had better release the present witness. 


Ti~LIAM W. Moors, called and sworn. 


r, Chairman and Gentlemen, I might just say as bearing on my experience 
since 1920 I have been president and general manager of the United Dairy- 
Cooperative Company, Quebec, director and general manager of the United 
airymen Cooperative, Limited, Ontario. Since 1921 I have been in addition, 
cretary-treasurer of the Montreal Milk Producers Association, and we have 
nee that time handled all the business of the association. 

In my references to-day to Montreal, I am referring to greater Montreal, 
with a population of roughly one and a quarter millions. In greater Montreal, 
may be interested to learn something of the consumption of milk there, and 
noting the increase which grew over a number of years, but which has 
urbed in 1932, particularly. In 1928 the estimated consumption of 
nearly as we can get it, was 21,900,000 gallons. 


: By the Chairman: 


; a Fluid milk?—A. Fluid milk; I am talking of fluid milk only. In 1929, 
it was 23,300,000 gallons; in 1930, 25,250,000; in 1031, 26,949,000 gallons; and in 


932, 26,617,000 gallons. Now you will see there was a pretty constant increase 


back below 1931. Therefore, we lost the annual increase which we should 
iccording to the increase in population; but actually we used less milk 
we did in 1931 due to hard times. I have figures here only for 1931 and 
_ The figures I have given you, you see, were for milk estimated to be 
in consumption, in 1931 as against 26,949,000 gallons used. There were 
ed at the plant, the pasturizing plants in greater Montreal, 28,000,000 
s; and in 1932 against a consumption of 26,617,000 gallons, there were 


eived 26,000,000—that is the same amount exactly. But the decrease in the 
antity of milk received in 1932 as against 1931, was 1,383,000 gallons. 
Now, Montreal is in a very favourable position as regards potential supply 
mn ilk. It can draw its milk supply over a larger area at a cheaper rate for 
nsportation than, I think, any city on the North American continent. The 
way rates on milk have not been changed since 1866; and rates are from 
le up to forty miles, 15 cents an eight gallon can; and from forty-one 
s to one hundred and fifty miles, 20 cents an eight gallon can. Now, one 
d and fifty miles takes in an area, or represents an area that can supply 
treal with a great deal more milk than it can possibly consume, or will 
ne for a number of years to come. 
As against the supply or the quantity of milk received, we have a number 
appers who are inspected by the city, and have promised to ship—that is 
arms have been inspected and scored. The inspector scores his farm with 
for various things, cleanliness in the way the milk is handled, and the 
he herd is kept; and farms that drop below a certain minimum score 
, allowed to ship, of course. In 1930 the number of farmers thus qualified 
to Montreal were 4,358. In 1931 there were 4,373, and in 1932, 4,563, 
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and 1,894 sweet cream figures. We have not the figures to produce in regard - 
to 1932 as to the number of inspected farms who were inspected primarily to 
be allowed to ship sweet cream to the city of Montreal. So, you will see ther 
was an increase there between 1931 and 1932 of 189 farmers, although we hav 
a decrease in the consumption of milk in Montreal, a very large decrease; bu 
a considerable increase in the number of shippers. 
Mr. McArthur has told you about some of the activities of the Montrea 
Milk Producers Co-operative Agricultural organization. And in addition t 
meeting dealers from time to time to bargain about the price of milk, we havi 
been making certain requests to the government of the province of Quebe 
for changes in the regulations, in the legislation to meet conditions of th 
producer. For instance, on December 18, 1930, our directors met the Quebe 
Minister of Agriculture, and asked that it should be compulsory in purchasin 
milk to pay for same on a butter fat basis. That is not compulsory to-day 
We asked for an enquiry to determine what is a fair spread between the price — 
the producer receives for his milk and the consumer pays; and that is some 
thing that you gentlemen are trying to investigate to-day. 
In December, 1931, we appeared before the Quebec Milk Investigation — 
Commission and we asked for an enquiry to determine a fair spread betwee 
the price the producer receives for his milk and the price the consumer pays 
We also asked that it should be compulsory to pay for milk on a butter fa 
basis; that the basis should be 3:5; that the government should appoint tes 
inspectors to check the testing that is done in the city plants; because a nu 
ber—all the large companies are paying for their milk on a butter fat bas’ 
although it is not compulsory, and no cheek on the test that is reported to th 
shipper. It is left entirely to their own chemists in their own plant. We asked 
the government to check that, and also check the weighing of milk. We als 
asked the commission to recommend that there should be an enquiry into the ~ 
surplus milk reported by the dealers to their shippers over a certain period; — 
one month or two months, or three months, if you like, to see if it is a fair 
return of that milk surplus or if the milk has been separated and butter made 
from the butter fat. These matters are all receiving the attention of the Quebec — 
government at the present time. : 
We hope that they will be brought into effect this year. 
Now, I have given you the quantity of milk received at Montreal, and 
shall now give you the number of dairies in Montreal that under the Municipa 
Montreal Milk Act are operating to-day. : 
Mr. Tummon: Mr. Chairman, in order to save time, I would suggest that 
if the witness has a list of the distributors or operating dairies, he should file 
them with the clerk. (See appendix). & 
Witness: I am not going to read them out, but I want to refer to them for 
a moment. There are 33 pasteurizing plants in greater Montreal, and they 
are turning out 72,000—that is an estimate-—73,000 gallons. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Daily?—A. Daily. Now, it is very often supposed that four or five of. 
the prominent companies in Montreal are practically in control of the situation 
That is not the case. Four of the larger dealers with the most modern plants 
supply only 39 per cent of the milk that is distributed in Montreal. Of tho: 
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occasionally. If they do come, they sit there as listeners, and they, 
ably, are in agreement with what is said: but they never live up to the 
e. In some cases after they had agreed specifically to pay the price, they 
nly did it as long as milk was scarce, and as soon as milk became plentiful, 
ey got away from it. 

Now, I shall give you just one illustration of that. We had a meeting 
November with the dealers, and each one of the smaller, the middle smaller 
mpanies was represented by a manager. We all made a unanimous agree- 

+ that the price to the farmer, delivered to the railway stations, Montreal, 
r the month commencing first of December, would be $1.60 per one hun- 
ed pounds, for 3-5 milk. Each man around the table in November said, 
I will pay that price until we have another meeting to authorize a change.” 
fe had another meeting in January and decided on a change in price, back 
$1.35 as of February first. But this dealer only paid the price for Decem- 
er, and the first half of January. From the 16th of January to the 31st of 
nuary, he paid $1.44 a hundred pounds instead of $1.60, and 73 cents for 

us. The total quantity of milk that the farmer supplied was 8,137 pounds. 
e paid $1.44 for 7,130 pounds, and he paid 73 cents for 1,007 pounds. That 
as his obligation, to pay $1.60 until there was another meeting and a change 

rice, but he did not do so. Cases like that occur from time to time, and 
ne of the problems—one of the big problems—in Montreal, is to remember 
iat the smaller and small dealers are out to make money, out to buy their 
ilk as cheaply as they can buy it, and who are all the time undercutting the 
ore reputable dealers and selling milk at lower prices than the larger com- 
anies are asking. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Mr. Moore, can you file the minutes of those meetings?—A. Yes. 
Q. We should have that on record. I think it is very very important.—A. 
ou may say, well, you know this particular jobber, why don’t you force him 
pay the price. I have written that particular jobber and told him that. But 
December he went to the country and told men he wanted their milk and 
ould pay association prices. He told us in conference he would agree to 
ose prices. You may say, can’t you force that dealer either by going to law 
r some other way to abide by his agreement. But they are afraid to go to 
_ law over these things; they are afraid they will lose their price, because milk 
__ is getting plentiful in the spring, and it would be easy to get milk, and that is 
ow those things are done, and they get away with it. 

__ I might tell you, that before the change in the price of milk took place 
mn the 27th day of February, the last change, those smaller dealers, the smaller 
nd small plants, were selling milk to what we call street peddlers at 21 cents 
four quarts. You see, at the city hall in Montreal, you can go and get 
icence to distribute milk for ten dollars. It used to be fifteen, but now it 
en. Anyone can get a horse and wagon—in fact they have had a request 
rom a fellow with a motorcycle and side car, who wanted to be allowed to dis- 
ute milk—anybody can go there, presumably, and get a licence for ten 
ars. He goes around to those plants and buys one, two or three dozen 
arts of milk and he then goes around from house to house and sells them 
whatever price he can get over and above what he pays. The milk is sold 
about the actual cost, because milk sold at 21 cents for four quarts comes 
little over five cents a quart, by those plants to those street peddlers. 
n addition to the troubles we had with all our dealers, after all probably 
ntrol over 50 per cent of the milk distribution in Montreal, is handled by those 
aller and small concerns, outside of the four or five large companies. We have 


terrific increase in the’ quantity of milk coming into Montreal, on account 
—23 
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of two reasons. You must remember that prior to two years ago we had q 
big trade with the States in milk and cream; now that has all been stopped 
those men back around the southern tier of counties in Quebec were qu 
under a very stringent inspection test laid down by Washington to ship : 
to the States. They therefore, easily could qualify to ship milk to Montre 
Therefore, we have all that pressure, and that is one reason why our surplus h 
been so much greater during the last two years. ae 
We have all that pressure from that milk coming into Montreal that former 

went across the line; and in addition we have the low price of cheese and bu 
last fall. So that we have an additional number—as a matter of fact the ci 

hall is deluged all the time with applications from farmers who seek to havi 
inspector go out to inspect their plants so that they can conform with the ci 
by-law and be in a position to send milk to Montreal. We have that pressur 
the time. I was going to say, in addition to those difficulties we have to con 
with what is known as bootleg milk. Last September and October, and Novemb 
particularly, we had milk coming into the city at night by trucks from factori 
largely from creameries and cheese factories. We co-operated with the city 
to the best of our ability to try to check that. We had reports sent in from 
country of those trucks. In a great many cases we obtained the licence num 
We co-operated with the city hall in regard to having inspectors on a great many 
of the roads. Take for example, the Victoria bridge, the new harbour bridge, 
then we have the ferry across from Lachine, and roads from the back part of 
island, coming in. They stationed their men at the bridges, and kept them t 
all night in the hope of intercepting those trucks. One month, in fact, our associ 
tion helped the city to the extent that at certain times for over a week, 
supplied two men ourselves at our own expense, who were sworn in, and ¥ 
helped to carry out this work of inspection. There was a good deal of mi 
seized and confiscated by the city. It has no recourse except to keep the mi 
and destroy it. They might find out that it was going to a certain dairy, b 
they cannot take any action at the present time. There is a bill now being pr 
sented before the Quebec Legislature to give them power to take action again: 
the parties in the country who are supplying this milk, to take such action in t 
Montreal courts as may be deemed necessary. In addition to that they ha 
asked that the licences for milk trucks be raised from ten dollars to fifty dollai 
to try to keep down the number of trucks that are engaged in this busin 
Some of those are city trucks, and some are country trucks. 
Now, in regard to cutting of the prices to the producer. We have 
a statement, which I will hand into the committee (see appendix) showing t 
from the year 1927 to the end of February, 1933. We give you the prices for the 
various periods. In January, 1927, the price to the producer per 100 pounds 
delivered to railway station, Montreal, is not the retail price in the cit; 
Montreal. Take the retail price of quarts and pints. I give the dealers’ ; 
returns per 100 pounds based on quart price only. I do not take into account the 
pint price. Then I give the dealers’ gross spread per 100 pounds for milk at th 
railway station, Montreal. I am taking this on the base of railway statio 
the dealer. This milk is taken from the station to the plant, pasteurized, a: 
aa during which operation a certain amount is lost, and distributed all 
1e city. i 
Now, in regard to spread. Commencing 1927, the gross spread was $2.6 

and to-day with the last reduction the gross spread is $2.14. aah 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Per 100 pounds?—A. Per 100 pounds. And if you take it just before 
last reduction, up to February 20, you will find the gross spread was $2.52. 
we have reduced it in our negotiations over those years—we had cut into * 
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read ten cents up to the 26th of February, and with this last drop that 
en place of one cent per quart, without any reduction in the producers’ 
e, the spread has been reduced 47 cents, $2.14 and $2.615, which gives ATS 
s the amount we have reduced his spread. There is a big break there 
I show the price of milk went down a cent a quart, and $1.35 remained 
e producers’ price; so it reduced the spread. 


hen, to continue, you are interested in quarts. We take 1931. There were 
ree price periods to the producer in 1931 at the railway station, Montreal, the 
cer paying the freight. The three price periods were $2.40, $2.03, and $1.70. 
brings it down to an average of 5:26 that the producer got at the railway 
tion per quart, out of which he had to pay the freight. The average price was 
26 per quart. Now the dealers gross spread at the railway station for those 
ee periods in 1931 was 6:72 cents per quart; and his gross proportion of the 
sumer’s dollar was 56-5 per cent, leaving the producer 43-95 per cent for 
at year, of the gross spread. 
‘ow, we shall take 1933, which, of course, is only from the first of January 

he 28th February, and which includes this last drop. The price per quart to 
rmer, gross, at the railway station, Montreal, was 3-69 cents per quart, 
he dealer’s gross spread, including his last drop, was 6-28 cents per quart, 
3 per cent, 63 per cent of the consumer’s dollar, leaving 37 per cent to the 
ducer. 
If you will take the price per quart in 1931 of 5-26, and take it in 1933, 
-69, you will see the producer’s drop or decrease per quart at the railway station 

ing 1931 to 1933 is 29-84 per cent. The distributor was 6-72 in 1931, and 
-28 in 1933, up to date. His drop is 6:55 per cent. The producer dropped 
84 per cent, and the distributor 6-55 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would you repeat that statement, Mr. Moore? Have you the reduction 
the producer’s price, the percentage of the reduction in the priducer’s price. 
do not think that was correct which you gave us—A. Well, that is right, if you 
ake 5-26 cents per quart in 1931, and 3-69 per cent per quart in 1933. To 
date, it is a reduction of 29 per cent. 
_ Q. I thought you said 9 per cent—A. 29-84. As Mr. McArthur has told 
rou, there is one very bad feature that has entered into our price, which the 
producer has been receiving the last three years, particularly. We have always 
ven, on behalf of the producer, to try to keep the price changes per year. It 
bvious that the farmer knows that the price of milk is going to be down, we 
1 say, on the first of May, or the first of June, and is going to be up on the 
t of October. That being so, he can more intelligently plan his herd and 
roduction of milk for those periods; but we have said that due to the 
mal and chaotic conditions of the last three or four years, after a long 
gle, we got to the point of getting eight month’s winter prices. In the 
of 1928 we got a price of 2.805 delivered at the railway station, Montreal, 
the first of October to the 31st of May; and then the price dropped on the 
rst of June, and it was suposed to go up again on the first of October. In 
words, we had a seven months’ winter, and five months’ summer.—No. 
e had eight months’ winter and four months summer prices. It was an ideal 
idition for the producer; because after all, May is a winter month, and it is just 
rd to produce milk in May as it is in January. That would be the proper 
to have milk change twice a year, on the first of June and on the first 
tober, because it has worked out that the scarce periods for milk, for 
al, is now from the middle of October to the end of November. That is 
od of scarcity. Am I taking up too much time? 
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Mr. Moors: Now, in final reference to the City of Montreal situation, A 
have to-day, I might say I will hand in to the committee without referring to 1 
what I have here, another table taking two of the leading plants in Montrea 
giving the prices from 1931 to 1932, giving the price to the producer at th 
railway stations in Montreal, and the percent of surplus for each month o 
these two years, deduction from 100 lbs. for surplus, and the net price to th 
shipper, delivered at the railway stations, Montreal, from two of the large 
companies, for every month of 1931 and 1932. I will file that. : 

Now, in Montreal, prior to the beginning of the first part of 1982, the di 
tribution of milk was left largely to these thirty-three pasteurizing plants. The 
all made house to house deliveries. The stores, of which we have 2,800 i 
Montreal, grocery stores, including 317 chain stores, 2,800 inclusive, sold milk 
along with other things, and made no special feature of milk. They sold mil 
at a price and demanded a deposit of five cents on the bottle; and you had 
eash and carry mostly. You had to go and get your milk, except in the case o 
stores having a regular delivery. The chain stores hardly ever delivered. You 
had to go and buy it. In the spring of 1932, one of the chain stores, with 72 shop 
in greater Montreal, limited to greater Montreal—they had no chains anywhe 
else, this was a Montreal proposition—started to feature milk. They sold mil 
at three cents a quart at the store below the top house delivery price. Whe: 
milk was ten cents delivered to the homes by all the larger companies, they sol 
at seven; when milk went up for two months last fall, they sold at eight cen 
—when it went up to eleven cents they sold at eight. When it came down on th 
first of February to ten, in the stores, they sold at seven. They started featurin 
it, advertising it and pushing it; and in the first ten days of September, they put 
on a drive and sold milk at five cents a quart, for ten days, and there wer 
seventy-two stores. . 


Mr. Lucas: Q. Where were they getting their supply from?—A. From on 
dairy, the Perfection Dairy of Montreal. Now, the other three stores, the A & P 
stores, Dominion Stores and Stop and Shop—the Dominion Stores have 12 
stores, the A & P have 65 stores, and the Stop & Shop have 50 stores in Montrea 
They were selling at the regular house delivery price, ten cents when it was te 
cents; eleven cents when it was eleven cents. In other words, they were thre 
cents above their competitors in the other chain stores. Then about a month ag 
they called on their distributors, (these three stores are each supplied by one o: 
the five larger companies, they do not get any milk from this con 
cern that supplies the stores I spoke of. They each went to thei 
distributor and they said, “We cannot stand this competition am 
longer. This other chain store is selling milk three cents under us. They are 
delivering it by boys and carts which they are all more or less doing now, delivery 
service at the same price, and we must get milk from you that we can sell at 
seven cents.” There was a conference. We were more or less brought into it, 
tried to get into it to see what was going on, and the chain stores would not meet — 
us, and finally there was a compromise, and these three chains decided to drop 
their price at the end of the month from ten cents to eight. The dealers the 
decided they could not have milk, their own milk—because these chains stores 
advertise the dealer’s name from whom they get their milk—going out of th 
chain stores at eight cents, which meant when you have milk going out of th 
chain store at eight it remained at ten cents to the house dealers. When we ha 
the drop on February 27th to nine cents, the plants and these three main chail 
stores and other stores as well as far as we know at seven, we are apprehensiv 
that they might drop below seven as soon as milk becomes more plentiful. 

This followed exactly the situation that happened in Winnipeg. In Win 
nipeg in 1932, the chain stores went into the milk business, featured it. One o: 
the chain stores put in their own dairy and got milk down to five cents a quart, — 


ish 
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the whole thing got disorganized. The producers were only getting around 
venty cents a hundred, and they went to the government and the government 
, “All right, we will bring milk under the Public Utility Control Board”. 
ommencing on the 2nd of September they fixed the price all along the line, The 
roducer got so much. The stores pay so much and sell at so much. The other 
panies sell to the stores at so much, and sell to the householder at so much. 
made a difference of two cents a quart. That was brought into effect, to 
ain until twenty-one days after the meeting of the Manitoba Legislature. 
Legislature is in session now, and the time period is pretty nearly up. 
One of the men who was instrumental in bringing about that change was 
ofessor H. C. Grant, who is in charge of the Department of Economics in 
University of Manitoba, and I telegraphed him on February 18th, asking 
m how it had been working, and if it would likely be continued, and this was 
s reply:— 
Both producers and distributors satisfied with public utility control 
in Winnipeg both parties want control continuous no doubt such will 
= be done. 


‘We knew what happened in Winnipeg. When we saw this milk price war 
threatened to develop in Montreal a few days ago, our association directors 
met, and we decided to send a delegation to the Minister of Agriculture in 
Quebec to see if we could avert this disaster which will likely overtake us. Eight 
of us went down there, representing all the districts, our main branches in the 
rovince of Quebec, and we told the Minister the situation. We asked that, in 
n emergency period, an emergency commission of three should be appointed 
control the prices of milk in Montreal; because you see, we fear with the 
creased quantity of milk that is going to come into Montreal this spring, 
ith possibly very low price of cheese which has dropped again, because cheese 
-day is the lowest price in London, with our depreciated sterling, that we have 
en in years. Cheese is selling there at 43 shillings a hundred which is equal 
to 63 cents in Montreal. So we said, ‘We think the time has arrived for you 
take action in appointing an Emergency Commission to control this, some- 
ing along the lines of that in Winnipeg, to last only until more or less normal 
mditions return.” After we left the Minister we wrote a letter to him, which 
presume you would have no objection to my reading—it is not long—and 
ling as part of the record. 

~The CHarrmMan: Yes. 


Mr. Moors: It is sort of a summary of what we said to the Minister in 
uebec. It is dated February 23, 1933; and is addressed to Hon. Adelard 
odbout, Minister of Agriculture, Quebec, P.Q., and reads as follows:— 
Dear Sir: On behalf of the delegation which waited on you this 
morning and which represented approximately two thousand shippers of 
milk to the Montreal market, we beg to submit the following: — 

_ _ Our interview with you to-day was prompted by the intimate knowl- 
edge we have of the critical situation now facing the milk producers who 
are supplying the above market and the desire to discuss with you the 
whole problem before matters reach a more acute stage and thus make 
it more difficult to arrive at any satisfactory solution. 

We explained fully to you verbally to-day that the milk trade in 
Montreal is rapidly approaching a crisis which is found to react on the 
producer by forcing his price below anything that might remotely be 
- considered as a satisfactory figure. 

We, in common with the whole world, are passing through abnormal 
conditions which we all hope will be overcome in time, but, we have all 
_to live in the meantime and if the price of milk to the producer is forced 
below its present figure he cannot continue in business. 
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We believe that it is vitally necessary, and that now is ee oppor 
time to take emergency measures and not to wait until the situat' 
gets entirely out of hand. We therefore respectively request that you 
as the responsible head of the Department of Agriculture of this provine 
should take without delay the necessary steps to appoint a commissio1 
of three with full and complete powers to take whatever action may bi 
necessary to control the receipt, distribution and sale of milk in Mon 
real, in order to avert a state of chaos in that market, which will in the 
long run, prove equally injurious to producer, distributor and consum 
alike. In our judgment the producer, distributor and your departm 
should be represented on this commission. 


Because in all our meetings the distributor always tells you he has got to pro 
tect the interests of the consumer to whom he sells milk. 


Action of this character would not be novel nor unprecedented, a 
can be defended on the grounds that the milk industry is of paramoun 
importance in this province and that in large measure the prosperity 
the province is dependent upon it. 

Public control of milk by Governmental Regulation is in force 
Portland, Oregon, and in Winnipeg, Manitoba; and in the adjoining st: 
of New York, a bill has been drafted for submission to the State Legis- 
lature, which ‘will appoint a commission of five with the widest possibl. 
powers to regulate and control the dairying industry in that State. 

We have no doubt that the draft of this proposed measure is n. 
on record in your own department. : 

We hope that you will grant our request and take the immedi 
action that is urgently required by the facts of the situation. ” 

Thanking you in anticipation, we are, 


Yours faithfully, 


P. D. McArtTuHurR, 
President M. M. iP: Asse 


W. W. M., 
Secretary M.M.P. Association 


The CuatrMan: Any questions, gentlemen? 


By Mr, Pickel: 


Q. Did you get any reply from the Minister?—A. ve sir, We were giver 
the usual reply, that the matter would receive his best consideration, 


By Mr. Shaver: 
Q. I gather from your statement, Mr. Moore, that you rather viewed wit. 
alarm this price cutting on the part of chain stores, that it would ultimately aff 
the producer?—A. Yes. 
Q. Lower his price?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Would you give us the name of the chain store?—A. Thrift Sto 
Limited. =: 
Q. What is the name of the company that supplied the milk?—A. The - 
Perfection Dairy. 
Q. You mentioned the question of freight in placing on the record informa 
tion in that regard; has the association any complaint to make with respect 
the freight charges aa Well, we have felt that in view of the low prices th 
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is getting, and in view of the reduction in other commodities, and 

lly of cheese for the last two years, I approached, on behalf of the 
jation, the heads of the two railway companies in Montreal last summer. 
» | had two or three interviews with them, and asked them if it would be 
0 ible to get a reduction of these rates on milk, and they told me that the 
ice was fixed in 1866 and it had never gone up in the interv ening time like 
rates had; it was. absolutely rock bottom, and they could not see their way 
to reduce it. 


- The Chairman: 


|. That is on the zone basis?—A. The zone basis, one to forty miles; forty- 
to one hundred and fifty. 


— By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Have you any trucking rates?—A. Trucking rates are individual and 
largely based on the railway rate; under some conditions a little higher; 
ause they take milk from the farmer’s gate and deliver it to the dairy in 
Montreal, whereas in the case of railway shipment the farmer has to go to the 
tion with his milk, so that the trucker’s price would in some cases be a cent 
or two higher than the railw ay rate on that account. 

_ Q. Is truck competition eating in as against railway peeaetinan ?—Oh, yes, 
“very much. That is one point that was brought up to me. I said, “Well, if you 
reduce your rates, you will recover some of this trade you have lost to trucks.” 
They said, “No, we do not think so. The truck problem will cut down suffi- 
ciently to ‘off-set. our drop, and we would simply lose that much more revenue 
= than we are getting now.’ 

Q. Would you venture an opinion as to what proportion of milk is handled 
truck and what by rail?—A. No, I would not care to. It is very difficult 
} get any figures on that. 

- Q. You said that you were asking the Provincial government to appoint an 
fficial to check up the butter fat content of milk; also the matter of checking 
urpluses. Now, to go further, what does your Association specifically complain 
f in respect to the spread between the price paid to the producer and the price 
d the consumer?—A. Well, we have always had the feeling that the spread 
as too great; and we of course have never been able to get any very definite 
ta on that point; and it is only a real inquiry that can. I may say the Milk 
nvestigating Commission of the Province of Quebec brought in Dr. M. C. 
Bond, from Cornell University, and he dealt with that phase of the situation, 
that 3 Is, the cost of distributing milk i in Montreal anl other places i in the province, 


aga dairy commission, it does ae include Professor Bond’s report on 
the costs of doing business, but I have been promised by the Department at 
Quebec that his report would be available in the course of a few weeks and 
that I will get it, but it is not included as part of their report. 
-__Q. Have you anything specific to mention that would help the committee 
this matter? Is there anything specific that you would point to, that we 
particularly direct our investigation to in the matter of this spread—A. 
Vell, the matter of the spread of course is a matter of their total cost. We 
he one or two plants there, particularly, that have been built in very recent 
, one within practically two years, and I may say, a very, very expensive 
me ‘the very last word in milk plants; and they undoubtedly, with their 
apitalization and with their very expensive equipment have a very high over- 
d, and it of course necessarily follows that their cost of distributing milk 
nuch greater. 
Here is a point bearing on that, if you will allow me to say it, about this 
nain . store competition which we are very anxious about. The sole idea of the 
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chain store is the volume of business, getting a big turn-over. They do no 
care about the quality or anything else. I spoke to a chain store man about th 
quality. He said, “We don’t care anything about it. It is up to the city to 


protect the quality. We are out to sell the milk.” Their stores are all in the 
more thickly settled parts of the city. If they are going to take that trade away 
from other distributors it necessarily follows that other distributors are going 
to be left with the expensive house to house delivery. In the more outlying parts 
of Greater Montreal their costs of distribution are going to be increased rather 


than decreased. The chain store does not pay a cent for distributing milk. EE 
milk company in Montreal pays twelve dollars to the city for every single hors 


rig, and fifteen dollars for every double horses rig, in delivering milk. The chain 
stores can send out its milk with small boys with a cart and pay nothing for 


distribution. 


Q. You have mentioned overhead, and the chain store competition. Is there 


anything else, specifically?—-A. Well, we would like to know—as producers, we 


want to know whether we are getting in Montreal a fair return. Remember this, — 


that the price that we always give you, and always collect is the top price in 


Montreal; and then not only the chain stores, but these smaller dealers are always — 


selling two cents—one cent and two cents a quart below that top price. What we 
want to know is whether, taking the average company—if you like, take five or 
six or seven of the thirty-three—we would like to know whether they are getting 


a fair return on the capital they have invested, on the service they are performing E 


to the people of Montreal, or whether they are getting an unfair return, and to 


that extent, taking it out of the producer. That is what we want to know. We ~ 


cannot get that information. 


Q. Any complaints on the overlapping of service?—A. Well, that follows on — 


all city deliveries; four or five rigs serving one block. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. Mr. Moore, is all the milk that is sold in Montreal pasteurized?—A. All 
pasteurized, except a small quantity of certified special milk which comes in from 
several dairies, under special regulations of the city. 

Q. Does the 33 plants that are pasteurizing include all dealers?—A. They 
are all pasteurizing plants, all dealers, thirty-three. 

Q. I have some figures here that vou have given, milk delievered in Montreal 
is $1.35 per hundred pounds. I think that figures out at 3-4 cents a quart?— 
A. Yes, less the freight. 


Q. You said milk had been sold by those pasteurizing plants to these 


pedlars?—A. Not by these. No, it is the smaller plants that do not pay this 
price. As I told you that at all our meetings, there is only a third of the better 
cealers in Montreal who come and make this agreement with us. The other 
dealers run wild and have always done. As Mr. McArthur pointed out, we have 
not got definite returns from a lot of these; from two-thirds of these dealers in 
Montreal, which would show a very much worse state of affairs as to the money 
that the producer is receiving, and these other concerns that are selling this milk 
to the pedlars. 

Q. That is included in the 33 pasteurizing plants?—-A. Yes, they are all 
included in that. 

Q. I think what interests the committee more than anything else is the spread. 
It was either you or Mr. McArthur said that they were selling milk at twenty-one 
cents for four quarts?—A. Well, that is to these pedlars. That is some of these 
smaller dairies that do not pay the association price. They are selling milk since 
the 1st of January at twenty-one cents, to a pedlar for four quarts of pasteurized 
bottled milk. 

Q. They are buying that milk cheaper?—A. They are buying the milk 
cheaper. 


Fs 
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_ Q. In the case of chain stores—that one chain store that you have mentioned, 
is selling milk at seven cents a quart?—A. Seven as against ten; and now seven 
against nine, that is the top price to the householder. 
Q. Have you any reason to believe these chain stores would be handling that 
Ik at a loss?—A. No, I don’t think they are handling at a loss; but I think they 
e handling at a pretty small profit. Because you see, they are featuring it, in 
the hope of getting people to come and take the milk, when they have three cents 
ifferential, and at the same time they would also buy some canned goods and 
his and that, and they would get another customer; and firms featuring milk are 
frequently willing to sell at no profit to draw custom away from other stores. 
 Q. The pasteurizing plants must be willing to sell to them at less than seven 
cents a quart?—A. Sure. 
QQ. It would appear that the spread is a great deal greater between the time 
that milk comes to the city and is bottled and the time it reaches the consumer’s 
- door step, than it is between the time it arrives at the railway station or delivered 
at the dairy and the time it gets into the bottle?—-A. As against that the pasteur- 
izing plant has first to pick up the milk at the city delivery and bring it to his own 
_ plant and bottle it. Very few people take into consideration the fact that in bottling 
milk there is a loss, on account of the fact there is always a lot of spillage, and 
the slightest defect in the rim or the neck of the bottle where the cap fits, the 
bottle is taken out and smashed by the inspector, and the milk is lost. I do not 
_ know the exact figure, not operating a plant, but the information I am getting 
_ leads me to believe they lose around two to two and half per cent. That is all 
wastage, that milk they lose. Then of course they have bottle cost, which is a 
big item,—the cost of bottles. The chain stores get a five cent deposit on bottles. 
They are protected. The distributor sends his milk around to the houses and leaves 
it. to them to deliver back the bottle, and very often they do not. They have to 
have a drive. In every year in Montreal they have a Return the Bottle week. 
They have the Montreal Bottle Exchange where all the mixed bottles are taken 
___ and they sort them out and return the proper bottles to the various milk concerns. 
That is only maintained by the larger companies. 
.  Q. What I want to get at is this, would you say that the greatest percentage 
of spread appears to be in the delivery of milk?—A. Yes, probably it is. 
Q. It would appear so from the evidence —A. Yes, it would appear to be. 
Q. There is just another question; in the pasteurization of milk, is there 
shrinkage?—A. I don’t think so, except in bottling. 


_ By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. Just as a matter of evidence, you said that you had a list there of thirty- 
three pasteurizing plants or distributors in the city of Montreal?—A. Yes. 
Q. Will you file that?—A. Yes. 
Q. With the secretary of the committee?—A. Yes. I have the names, 
addresses, and the number of gallons. 
_ The CuatrmMan: You mean to be printed in the Minutes? 
_ Mr. Tummon: We want the name of the distributers. Now, another point. 
_ You say that at the present time you are getting $1.35 per hundred pounds, that 
1s at Montreal. Now, that is net, less 25 cents to the producer?—A. Yes. 


Q. Pardon?—A. At the railway station. 
Q. At the railway station or his farm?—A. That is his maximum. 
Q. That is his maximum?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And then the cost of transportation to the city of Montreal 1s 25 cents 

hundred pounds?—A. Approximately, yes. neg 
Q. We have been talking in hundred pounds. Are you prepared to say hor 


many quarts of milk there are in one hundred pounds?—A. Well, according to 
the—— 


Mr. Berrranp: Forty—A. There is 38-78 quarts in one hundred pounds of 
milk. 


Mr. TumMon: What does that figure out per quart net to the producer?— — 
A. Well, taking the figures for the three months—two months, January and ~ 
February of this year, that figures out at 3-69 cents per quart delivered at the 
railway station, Montreal. ae 

Q. Delivered at the railway station, Montreal?—A. Yes. ¥ 

Q. Now, can you figure out before. you leave the Committee, the price per 5 
quart approximately that the producer receives at his farm or railway station. 
We want to get those items clear—A. Just for this last year, you mean? 

Q. At the present time—A. At the present time? 

Q. Yes, at the present time.—A. Yes, I will do that. 


(See appendix.) 


Mr. Rowe: Do I understand you to say that seventy-two stores in Montreal 
were selling milk at one time at five cents a quart?—A. Yes. 

Q. At what price were the dairies distributing at that time?—A. Ten cents. 
That is the top price. 

Q. Have you any evidence as to what the dairies claim is their cost a 
distribution; have they not claimed 23 cents?—A. I have heard various figures, 
but nothing that I am prepared to give this Committee in evidence to-day. 

Q. You have already said you are not prepared to believe that the chain — 
stores sell milk at a loss in order to make trade, attract people there by adver- | 
tising, from the standpoint of being able to sell other goods?—A. I know very 
well they sold at a loss when they sold at five cents. me 

Q. You know they sold at a loss?—-A. Yes, I know they sold at a loss. They 
charged that. up to advertising. 5 

Q. They charged that up to advertising?—A. Yes. 

Q. They sold at a loss?—A. Sold at a loss for ten days. 

Q. For advertising their business?—A. Yes 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Do you say a dealer could get a licence to buy four quarts for twenty- — 
one come Would there be anything to stop the chain stores there?—A. Be 
what? 28 

Q. Did you say four quarts for twenty-one cents, they could get a licence — 
for $10 or $152—A. $10. x4 

Q. Well, then, what is to stop the chain stores ton having a man with | 
a licence of that kind getting that milk at that price and delivering to his ae 
he could sell it at a profit, could he not?—A. Yes. 

@- You say anybody could get a licence?—A. Well, I would not like to say 
that. There is a certain amount of regulation, but it ‘looks to me as if prac- 
tically anybody with a little influence, perhaps, could get a licence. 

Q. You say that costs $10 for the year or $15?—A. $10. % 

Q. Does that constitute any certain kind of rig?—A. No; it is the usual 
pedlar’s licence. 

Q. Just a licence; you can use any kind of rig you like?—A. Of course, 
the City Hall do refuse. They had an application for a sidecar and motor 
cycle, and they refused that, because they did not think that was the proper 
vehicle for delivering milk, 
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Q. Was the spread more satisfactory to the producer in 1928 than it is at 
present time?—A. Well, it was for this reason, that the producer at that 
was getting a far better price for his milk, and he naturally was not so 
uch concerned about prices. There is one feature in my evidence I 
, and it is very important, and if you will allow me, I want to add it. 


Be ieeed to the competition, and the difficulty of aun agreements with 
‘eat many dealers represented in this list. Now, there is another feature 
e that has cost the farmers supplying milk to Montreal, in the last ten 
ars, hundreds of thousands of dollars; and that is the number of these small 
“i that start up the milk business and drop behind in their payments to 
e farmer and get four or five or six months behind, and they fail, and stick 
e farmers for seventy-five, eighty thousand dollars. We have a ‘number of 
nses, time after time, of that happening. The firm that supplies the plant, the 
equipment, has a bill of sale of that plant; when he fails, he has got nothing 
nd the farmer is left. In a great many cases, he has given the farmer back 
k in his business, guaranteeing him a place for his milk, and we have had 
o or three instances of this last year. For instance, Mr. McArthur knows 
farmer in one of these failures, who lost $800,—one man. 


There is another thing that the Milk Commission was asked to remedy, 
nd I understand that this is one of the things in Quebec that will come into 
rce is that dealers must put up a bond—milk dealers must put up a bond 
ly to the value of milk they purchase for a period of thirty days. That 
nother difficulty. I would like to say this however on behalf of the pro- 
ducer, after ten years experience in Montreal, that the producer would be far 
better off if we had eight or ten milk companies only in Montreal instead of 
irty-three, big companies, financially strong, there is one thing, the farmer 
ould be sure of getting his money. But you can always do better—if you had 
1 big companies we could always get a better price and get along better than 
en we have this condition here with all these fellows under- -cutting large 
ympanies. The big man, after all—the big plant takes a longer view of the 
tuation; he is more interested i in the farmer getting a fairly decent price than 
1e small fellow who is only in from a day to day proposition and wants to 
make all the money he can. 


~ By Mr. Stirling: 


: —Q. Nevertheless, the farmer will go on keeping those small dealers in 
existence to his own detriment?—A. What i is he going to do with his milk? 

_ Q. Can he not sell to the association?—A. What can they do with it? 
We have so much milk offered in Montreal, unfortunately, to- day that it would 
er the price of milk. The law of economics is all reversed. When the price 
a product goes away down the effect should be to reduce the production, 
but to-day with the price of all farm products away down the only thing a 

mer can get any money for is his milk, and if he was getting $50, $60 or 
70 per month before for milk at good prices he is to-day milking more cows 
trying to get as near to that amount in his gross as possible, “and in that 
we are getting more milk all the time. When we get normal conditions 
cheese and butter, which are the governors of that situation, we are going 
ve Montreal flooded with milk. You talk about us organizing 100 per 
Suppose we have 4,500 farmers equipped to ship to Montreal in our 
ation, what would we do with our milk? You get eight gallon cans and 
ou ore than supply Montreal. Even New York state with the New York 
Dairymen League with all their milk powder plants, butter plants and 

factory plants, they are in a dickens of a mess right now. The price 
he ee, over there is about $1. 
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By Mr. Loucks: ; 

Q. What percentage of those 4,500 farmers is inspected?—A. All ar 
inspected. on ie 

Q. What percentage of those 4,500 is in your association?—A. We have — 
about 2,000 and while our number is small we have a large number of big heavy — 
shippers, so our 2,000 represents about two-thirds of the milk going to Montreal, — 
because the rest are a lot of small shippers. 

Q. Have you a contract with those men?—A. Yes. We have two classes o: 
membership—a shareholder membership in which they all have stock in their 
association under the Co-Operative Act of the province of Quebec at $10 a share, — 
and then we have associate members who join our local branches on a fee to the — 
local branch. We have two classes of membership. : 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. You are sure that these 4,500 are all actually inspected?—A. Yes. I have | 
that from the City Hall. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. I understand from your evidence that the consumption in 1932 was just — 
about the same as the production?—A. Not production. 

Q. I have 26,617,000 gallons as the consumption, and I understood you to 
give the same figure as production?—A. No, as receipts at Montreal, the quan- 
tity received. In the year before it showed a very large surplus. 

Q. A surplus in 1931?—A. I do not know whether—I think that that is 
merely a repetition of that figure. I think that figure is wrong. It may be a 
typographical error. 

Q. I thought it was wrong?—-A. The second figure is supposed to be receipts, 
and I think that is an error in compiling this because there should be a greater 
surplus in 1932 than in 1931. All my other figures show that. I would like to 
delete that figure 26,617,000 from the record. 


By Mr. Porteous: 

Q. I would like to ask one question with regard to the increase in the volume ~ 
of milk that seems to be wanting a market in Montreal. Would it not be 
attributable to the fact that it is the most profitable branch in the industry— 
supplying sweet milk to the home market?—A. It is if they can get a price in 
excess of the factory price. 

Q. At the present prevailing price?—A. At the present prevailing price this 
year. Because, as a matter of fact, there are no factories open, very few 
creameries and no cheese factories. They cannot ship to the States. A lot of 
these shippers have no separators even on the farm. They have nothing else to 
do but to send the milk to the city of Montreal and take what they can get for it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You mentioned at the beginning something about Board of Health 
regulations. I do not know whether the committee will have a representative of 
the Board of Health appear here or not, but could you file with us a copy of 
those regulations?—-A. I am sorry I have not got a copy with me. I have a 
copy in my office. os 

Q. Probably we can get them some other place?—A. They are printed and 
available in the city of Montreal. 

Q. Could you file with us a sample statement to the shipper?—A. Yes, 


Q. We would like very much to have the minutes of those meetings between _ 


the producers and distributors. Now, the next witness is Mr. McMillan of Hun- 
tingdon, Quebec. 


ay e. é 
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The Cuarrman: Go ahead with your statement, Mr. McMillan. 


‘Wrrness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, appearing as the 
hird witness before you this morning on the same question it would perhaps be 
a little difficult not to have a certain amount of repetition, but I will endeavour 
to avoid that just as much as I possibly can. As a matter of introduction to 
myself, I say that I simply appear before you as a producer. I have been a 
sroducer of fluid milk for the Montreal market for some 22 years, producing 
uantities varying at times, but as high as 200,000 pounds a year. Now, with 
he permission of the committee I-want to approach this question from a little 
lifferent angle so that you men may get, if possible, the full picture of the milk 
producing situation before you, and I am going to try very briefly to give you 
an estimate of the cost of production from an angle which I do not think has 
been tackled before, because this question of the cost of production has proved 
a very elusive one to all sources that have tried to investigate it because of the 
difference from one season to another which vary so much that it is hard to get 
reliable data on the question. : 
I am going to ask you to follow me in the survey of an ordinary 100 acre 
farm that is producing milk for a cheese or butter factory. In that way, I 
think, perhaps, I will be able to show you something near the cost of production. 
The figures I am going to give you, I think, will apply to the western portion 
of Quebec and eastern Ontario. We will take a 100 acre farm situated just as 
- favourably as you can get it, operated by a man and his family with practically 
no hired help, as, at the present moment, the returns from milk on the average 
farm will not bear the costs of paying wages to outside help. I am taking an 
average 100 acre farm and giving it a value of $6,000, which price at the moment 
- would be hard to realize on many of those farms although the man who purchased 
them within the last decade perhaps paid anywhere up to $10,000—the very 
farm I had in mind. We will allow that man for the stock on that farm—and 
it will perhaps have eighteen cows, ten head of young cattle and three or four 
horses—a valuation of $1,000. The eighteen cows would run to $540 and the 
horses to $300. That same man has got to have to operate his farm an invest- 
ment in his machinery and his household effects of very nearly in the region 
of another $1,000, giving that man a total investment of somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of $8,000. 
Now, we will turn to what we can expect in return from that investment 
coupled with the labour of himself and his family. The average farmer in 
eastern Canada will maintain the farm in working condition and raise and 
feed—I am not allowing for any outside purchase of feed—a herd of from 15 to 
20 cows—maintain a herd of from 15 to 20 cows milking. You have got to 
have at least a bull and nine or ten head of young cattle. Out of a herd of 
ghteen cows there is a wastage always of around 10 per cent, three or four 
cows pass out during the year, and their place is taken by the young ones. We 
will allow for an average man milking eighteen cows, and we will allow an 
erage production of 5,500 pounds which is considerably higher than the figures 
given by the Statistical Department for the average production of cows in 
Canada; but we will grant them that—eighteen cows on that average production 
_—and you have his total milk income for the year as 99,000 pounds of milk. 
In round figures put it at 100,000 pounds of milk. During the past year—I 
hink I am conservative in saying this to you because I have investigated a 
lot of the different factories—the average farmer averagely situated has not 
eceived an average price of over 60 cents a hundred, giving him a gross income 
f $600 from practically the only income-producing source on his farm. The 
za en to that he would perhaps have in marketing, say, three cows. 
e has really been lucky he possibly receives for those cows $50 this fall. 
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Many cows passed out in our country at from five to ten dollars a head. H 
has to raise and maintain his herd and possibly sell 12 or 14 veal calves, an 
we will take it for granted that he fed those calves for a month or six weeks 
and gets out of them possibly ail he could get out of them, but he certainly did 
not obtain more than an average of three or four dollars apiece. However, 
will allow him $50, giving that man a total cash income of $700. Against that 
he is met with a cash expenditure that he can’t get away from. He has 
his taxes. I will read figures, these are more or less estimates, you can cha: 
them if you please, but I am putting the average taxation on a 100 acre f: 
at $100—I can tell you instances where it is probably double, and instance 
where it is less. He has got to carry insurance on buildings and equipmen 
and if he is going to any reasonable range of safety at all, it is going to cos 
him $220 per year. Then he has got a threshing bill to pay and that is going 
to cost him about $25. Then there is the question of silo filling which will cost 
him about the same. He has got to buy seed every year. If he is any kind 
of a farmer at all he is going to break from 16 to 20 acres for seeding, an 
seed for that acreage will average about $25. Anyhow that is going to cos 
him in the neighbourhood of $20 to $25; and I have allowed the big sum of $ 
for outside help. There are times, such as threshing and silo filling and tha 
when an extra man has got to be had if the work is to be done. In every sectior 
of the country to-day there is a certain exchange of labour between one farmer 
and another, but I put the sum at $20 that he will have to pay out for labour. 
I have also set up an item of $60 for repairs to his building and machinery. — 
think that is a very conservative estimate, because any of you who are familiar 
with the operation of a farm know that if you don’t do a certain amount of 
repairs and improvements to keep them up in a very few years you will b 
left with nothing but a very heavy loss. These various items coupled together 
give us the figure of $275. Take that from the gross of $700 and it leaves 
you $425, that is to the man who is doing the work, entirely to himself—that 
himself and his family. He has $425 against his investment of $8,000. If 
you are going to allow the farmer the same opportunity as any corporation, 
an interest of, say 5 per cent on his investment—he could obtain practically that 
if his money was in government bonds, while it wouldn’t cost him a nickel— 
and he has absorbed his total cash income leaving him not a cent for his labour. 
Now, gentlemen, I want to point out that that represents the farmer who sells 
his milk at 60 cents a hundred. Now allow that man, who is doing all tha 
work—and I don’t think many of you would like to take his position—a dolla 
a day over the year. He would require to receive a dollar a hundredweight 
for his milk. ee 
What I am working around to is, that his work should give the average 
farmer an average living wage and to do that he has got to get $1 a hundred for 
his milk; and that is without the haulage charge. That is allowing for th 
farmer living-within a short range of the factory. If he has got to haul to 
factory or creamery there will be 10 cents a hundred for haulage charge that 
can’t be overcome. That still leaves him short, it will give him less than 5 ps 
cent without wages, that is, at 60 cents a hundred. Now, gentlemen, I do not s¢ 
for a moment how you could expect the farmer to exist on less than $1 a hundre 
a hundred for his milk without actually going behind. I am not saying they are 
doing it, because I know they are not. I might say that the most accurate esti- — 
mate that I think has ever been presented on what a man should receive for milk — 
going to the fluid milk trade and the creamery has been figured out by D 
Reynolds, who was formerly dean of the college at Guelph. Dr. Reynolds h 
figured out that for the extra sanitation that is required for a dairy farm produ 
ing milk for the city plus the feed that has got to be produced to maintain : 
even supply through the year, the spread between milk for city consumption and ~ 
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ea cee : 

ing to the factory should be a minimum of 35 cents per hundred. I 
- seen Dr. Reynolds work that out, but I think it is the most carefully 
t differential I have ever seen. That makes your milk $1.35. Your 
producer of milk is paying an express charge of about 25 cents a hundred. 
it comes to the point that milk for the fluid trade delivered at any station 
al or anywhere else, to put the farmer on a sound economical basis, 
uire $1.60. 


w, that is as near a true picture as I can present regarding the production 
milk for the city trade. In the discussion before this committee I do not wish 
eat what the gentlemen before me have said. I want to get before your 
nd a question that has almost always been entirely placed before the public 

gly, and that is the point that the price the farmer actually receives where- 
r it be is almost invariably tne price f.o.b. station in the city. That belief 
has done the farmer a good deal of injustice. That is alvays wrongly represented 
in the press. The lower price has given the figure in relative proportion to the 
price. How far this committee can go towards correcting the difficulties 
we are working under it is not for me to say. There are three points to be 
dered. I may say that we do not expect at the moment, unless you men 
1 do something that has not been done before, that you can get us what I 

placed before you—something that would be a living price which we 
have if we are to meet our overhead charges and maintain the standard 
rming. I will point out to you a little later the danger that is going to 
ecrue if that is not done. But there are three points that I think could be 
medied to help the situation materially. The first and most important is the 
mination of surplus. Now, I have drawn the picture of the cheese and butter 
tory producer, because, gentlemen, that is our potential source of surplus 
ays, and you can readily see how that man is eternally on the watch for an 
ening in the city trade at the present time. That is why I have put this 
ore you—the elimination of the surplus, because it is established definitely 
it all milk shall be paid for on a fat basis, and because of the independent 
pervision of the test. It is a matter of the establishment of confidence among 
he producers, and, as I can point out also, it is a case of more than establishing 
mfidence—establishing fair treatment. Not that I am insinuating that the 
companies do anything wrong in this respect, but we can show you sheets which 
ove that some certainly do curtail us to that end. The third point is uniform 
ection and the licensing of producers for the city trade, because I feel that 
that is done the surplus question will never be successfully attacked. 
ormity of inspection and jicensing of the premises to produce milk for the 
trade should not be such a severe problem for the authorities who can 
rce them whether it be the federal, provincial or municipal authorities. 
y the matter in that respect is chaotic with no party seeming to be willing 
ake an attitude to correct the situation. 


_ When we come to the elimination of the surplus we are attacking what I 
sider to be our greatest grievance, and it is a grievance that operates against 
roducer, and it operates just as badly against the honest distributor. I 
have her a bunch of statements from not a small company in the city of Mont- 
eal by any means but rather one of the most widely advertised. Mr. Moore 
all you of the business it is doing. This bunch of statements shows that 
0 case did that company every pay more than 50 per cent of the milk at the 
ket price and the other 50 per cent was surplus, and in some cases as high 
‘per cent. This is the case with one company about which we know. This 
mly one in the class; we know there are hundreds of others who are in 
t the same position. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you care to file them?—A. Yes, you can have them. The m: 
to whom they relate has been forced out of business, and they can’t do hi 
any harm anyway. 

You see how this works out, we are all paid by the hundred while milk is 
shipped in eight-gallon cans; but. I will say that for all the respectable firms 
we check their weights with the number of cans and they will average aroun 
80 pounds to the can—I don’t think any respectable company is gyping 1 
patrons in that respect at all but in these particular cases, and you can figu 
them out for yourselves, receipts show as little as 78 or 75 pounds per can- 
this was shipped in eight-gallon cans just the same as the rest of us do. That 
is what we found with that company. 

Now, gentlemen, I think that the production of milk for the city trade 
an important enough function for the good of the nation, that the man in thé 
business should have a certain amount of protection, if you are going to have 
a supply of really good milk. If the situation continues as it is to-day in a very 
few years the milk for your city is going to be produced by a different class of 
men than those who have built up these farms and who are running them to- 
day, because they can’t continue—it is impossible under the conditions that we 
are facing at the moment. And when you think about that problem there is one 
question I think should receive special attention, and that is the question of th 
cost of distribution. The first thing that enters into the cost of distribution 
the overhead expense and the plants that have been built in more prosperou 
times. Many of the farmers in more prosperous times built really modern up 
to-date barns and purchased good equipment with their own money, just as th 
milk companies built their plants. Is there any reason in the world why th 
milk companies should be allowed to figure their interest charges on their invest- 
ment any more than the farmer should be allowed to figure his interest charges — 
on his investment? Many of those men had not the money to build those 
plants, but they built them and mortgaged their farms to bring their plant up 
to the requirements of health regulations and modern standards. They bo: 
rowed the money to do it. Gentlemen, to-day a good many of these men have 
been eliminated; they are out of it; and I really do not see why in this coun- 
try one class of people should be subjected to different terms and condition 
than another. There is also in this respect that great danger referred to by the 
advertisements which appeared in the Montreal papers the other day regardin 
the danger line of good milk. Gentlemen, despite what may be done to mil 
after it reaches the city, milk is either good or bad when it leaves the farm. 
There is something that should be in the minds of all the consumers; much ~ 
depends directly on the quality of the cows from which the milk comes, and to 
my way of thinking it does not matter much whether it is held at a proper! 
controlled temperature or not. 

Now, as regards this surplus, there are two methods, only two methods 
that appeal to me, by which the matter may be controlled; and that is to g 
back to the system we followed twenty years ago, to the straight contrat 
basis—that your shipper shall contract to produce so many cans of milk every 
week of the year, because this is a 365-day business; and that when a man 
produces that milk he will be assured a market for that milk at an agreed upor 
price. If that is too difficult for present conditions then we have the on 
other alternative that appears to me at the moment, and that is the poorhoust 
I think I am speaking for the large bulk of the producers when I say that the 
producers to-day will be perfectly willing to allow the distributors to take any 
two or three months of the year, take the producers’ production for those two 
or three months and establish his quota on that basis. I believe he woul 
even go further than that, although there is a danger in this, and allow a man’s 
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or the next three or four months to be determined on what he had shipped 
three or four previous months. That would meet the fluctuations of 
de, perhaps, better. But there is a little danger on the point. We can 
that if he is equipped with cows he will have everything necessary 
production of milk and it is not likely that he is going to change his 

lume of supply later in the year without any considerable loss, and I think 
that the fairer way would be to establish his volume of production—I believe 
1 could take any three months and take a man’s average shipments per week 
hese particular months, and say to that man, that is your quota—we will 
pt from you at the market rate that much milk for the balance of the year. 
Moore mentioned here the dealers’ objection to that is, that it would not 
ved up. If one man won’t, another will, and I am right here to tell you 
now, there are enough good farmers in this country to-day to live up to 
agreement if it is ever put into effect and the dealers know about it. I 
you gentlemen. 


By Mr, Packel: 
Q. In your estimation of costs of production on this 100 acre farm, do you 
ude any labour?—A. I have not allowed any. 
— Q. Just your family?—A. It is just the family. 
Mr. Tummon: In view of the fact that it is now after one o’clock and you 
ose to go to the House for permission for the committee to sit in the 
ternoon, I move that you try to get that resolution before the House as early 
you can, and we shall probably meet to-day at four o’clock, as we have one 
er witness to hear. 
The Cuatrman: If it is agreeable to the committee, we shall continue with 
his witness now. 
_ Mr. Picket: Mr. Beauregard is here. He is a milk producer, and he wants 
establish the prices he is receiving. 
Mr. Tummon: That is what we want to get, evidence of the price that the 
oducers are getting. 


. By Mr. Cayley: 
Q. How do you estimate monthly production; is it based on the previous 
th’s experience, or the experience for three or four months. Would not the 
er have a surplus if that were the case?—A. He can regulate the amount 
ilk he is delivering. He is bringing in the milk according to the quota 
ted him. If he is operating his farm then he is going to have more milk 
an his quota allows, he can at least save himself 25 cents on a hundred to 
the milk into Montreal and take the same price that he is getting at 


By the Chairman: 
. It is really a method of curtailing production—A. Well, it is either that 
2 he can scout around. 


. By Mr. Sproule: 
_ Q. You are quoting prices on the cost of milk, how does that compare with 
tter and cheese factories?—A. I am taking the prices and the amount received 
he butter and cheese factories this year. 5 


2 By Mr. Tummon: 

b Mr. MacMillan, in regard to your surplus, supposing you shipped ten 
milk into Montreal this morning, you don’t know how much of that is 
be surplus?—A. We do not know until we receive our statement, which 
Ost cases comes on the 15th of next month, the month following shipment. 
33 
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Q. Just one month?—A. The company I deal with pays twice a month. 

Q. That is, the one who really establishes the quota to be shipped, i 
distributor?—A. It is the distributor; we don’t know anything about it. 

Q. Now then, in regard to those who are prepared to ship into the city ¢ 
Montreal, am I right when I state that first of all each producer must have 
premises and his herd inspected by a representative from the city health dep art 
ment in Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. When that inspection takes place and his herd or his premises are pas 
is he eligible to ship into Montreal?—-A. For one year. 

Q. Just for one year?—A. One year. 

Q. Supposing it is a new man, how does he come to be able to ship, it 
direct dealing with a distributor, or how?—A. Well, living within the region 
Montreal there are still a large number of butter and cheese factories. A pret 
large number of those patrons. have their premises closed. Supposing I 
operating a cheese factory, have been sending my milk to this cheese facto 
and in some manner the cheese factory closes down. My premises are insp 
and everything being found all mght, I am eligible so far as that is concern 
to ship my milk in. Now then, I have made my contact with many of 
distributors. There are quite a number of men that have contact with 
distributing firms. In the winter season, when the milk normally has bere 
scarcer, they find it easy to ship the milk i in. 

Q. Do you know any companies in the city of Montreal that go out a 
sell stock to the farmers, and that the farmers must take stock in the conce 
before he becomes a shipper?—A. I cannot say that I am perfectly familia 
but it is done. We have record of that, particularly in the French sectio: 
That has been done repeatedly. As Mr. Moore pointed out, perhaps 50 per 
of those organizations that have failed, the farmer, besides losing his milk wh: 
he shipped in in regard to the regular business of Montreal, has lost his stoe 
as well. They have record of one man who has operated three times with the 
same heading under a different name in that particular scheme. 

Q. Can you give us that man’s name?—A. I am not personally acquainte 
with him; I do not know whether that is necessary. 

Q. But you quite understand, Mr. McMillan, what we are after now 
evidence. If we are going to be able to establish what the spread is between 
producer and the consumer, we cannot go on hearsay; we must have evidences 
That is part of the evidence that I think we must get out. I do not want to pre: 
you, but I should lke for you to give us that man’s name.—A. His name h 
been discussed in public many a time, but personally, I do not know the man, 
whether I should give you his name, or whether you can get it from anoth 
source. You can obtain that by going to Montreal. 


Q. How are we going to subpoena him if we do not know who he ite 3 
The CuarmrMAN: This gentleman is under oath, you know. 


The Wirness: It is hearsay to me; I am not acquainted with the man. 
name has been discussed. 


Mr. Tummon: I do not want to take the attitude of forcing something oO 
but I think some of those things are very necessary to have. 


Mr. Bowman: Give it to the chairman, and he will look after it. 
The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Tummon: I may say that I have found out that in Ontario the situati 
is somewhat similar. There are a lot of farmers of Ontario who have been forced 
to subscribe for stock in order that they would be allowed to ship into Montré 
to certain companies.—A. Yes, I understand that. In the section I come 
and in certain sections of Montreal, that has been a very common practice. — 
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Mr. MiGore.' was Bod evidence I understood him to say that the 
e the i he received at 2a station in Montreal was $1. 35 per 


: ee you were giving us an outline of your a of production, I 
od you to say that you as a producer received 60 cents a hundred?— 


er 


Based on butter and cheese?—A. Based on butter and cheese. As I tried 
out, the closest differential we have had, the closest figure between milk 
utter and cheese there, is 35 cents a hundred, and which would bring up 
per cent milk to 95, add 25 cents to that, and that milk would be SI. 20 
pore ‘But I was pointing oh Chet that was se situation we are Be 


29 In ee your a Sarnte of the price that the producer received when 
getting $1.35 a hundred gross, what will that give you on the average?— 
annot answer that question, because that was ‘the price which was 
ablished last summer, $1.35. I cannot answer it. 

ao: That is taking into consideration the surplus.—A. Yes. I will answer 
at question. That was another experience that I think perhaps is just as 
rable, and more favourable than any average shipper in Montreal, that is, 
he entire year and part of this year. Now, i shall give the average for the 
The price last year was 1.70 for six months, and 1.35 for six. On the total 
ipment for the year, my average price that I received for 100 pounds net, was 
2, but for milk, 3.8. 

Q. 3.8?—A. 3.8, average price, 3.5, milk delivered to Montreal for last 
ar. That is for the whole year, $1.12 and $1.35 would be $1.03. That is based 
own experience. I have it here month by month, the amount of surplus. 
say, last year, I shipped and had accepted— 

Q. You shipped milk?—A. Yes, 137,106 pounds of milk, and I had 39,893 
1ds surplus. And the surplus I had there was deducted, and it netted me on 
quota 64 cents per hundred pounds. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
Q. Will you put that on the file?—A. Yes. There is not much use going 


. CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions, or does the committee prefer 
Mr. Beauregard now? 


Picket: We may just as well finish now. 


Quebec?—A. Yes. 

ou are a farmer, Mr. Beauregard?—A. Yes, I am, quite lucky to be one. 
know as there is much need of my trying to go into it, being the last 
There has been a great deal said in evidence, and I certainly can, 
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from my experience, approve of the picture as it was drawn by these thre 
different gentlemen. Only one thing I remark that is my idea—you ask a man 
to come here who is doing business in Montreal. We have years past seen m 
get up and make different statements as to whether there were strikes for one 
thing and another. The producer has no recourse, and it is a known fact he take 
what they give him, because he cannot do any different, and he has got to tak 
it and say nothing, because he has no power against them. There is no questi 
but that the producer is producing at a loss, if he keeps tracks of his inves 
capital, and if he reckons his labour at anything. : 
This surplus that they are talking about is true. Now, my experienc : 
have been shipping milk into Montreal for about twenty years—is that during 
the war at the highest point there was a spread of $2.40 when the cost of dis- 
tribution, without a bit of doubt, was a great deal higher than it is to-day. I 
you go back to those figures of spread, it is more than that. ee 
Under the condition, overhead should be less. As Mr. McMillan said, w 
know nothing of what we are going to get until we get our cheque. I have see 
cases where, for instance, eighteen thousand pounds were shipped into Montreal 
There would be six thousand paid a certain price, whatever was agreed to at t. 
time; and six thousand at another price, a cut of about sixty cents, and the othe 
six thousand cut down to $1.40. Those occasionally were different firms. The 
didn’t all do it. There will be three different prices sometimes for two or three 
months in the year. Then there will be the standard price on the surplus. 
know there have been firms out in Montreal coming back to the farmers, asking 
them to subscribe stock. This very last summer there were two different concer 
in Sutton out to canvas for milk. Now, the question was asked of Mr. McArthur, — 
I think it was, whether they were out canvassing. Well, in our section the 
were out canvassing, some of them to get the surplus milk. I know of one man. 
one concern, that had a man out on the road four months last year canvassi 
for milk. This firm was out and getting them to subscribe stock to the amo 
of $50 to be able to ship. They got a few shippers, taking in by truck. Aft 
this stock was paid for by taking out of their cheques at the end of each mont. 
such a percentage. I was told that after the stock was paid, they turned down a ~ 
few of them, shippers, giving the reason that there were not enough for their — 
truck, and stopped—discontinued going with the truck; and by rail they could 
not go to the Windsor station for such small quantities. Nevertheless the stock — 
was gone. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. You have a truck going from the station, Mr. Beauregard?—A. Had w 
Yes. 

Q. You have a truck from the station?—A. There is a truck that covers—_ 
starts right from the American border, covers milk and cream both. There is 
two of them, one that covers the by-roads and centralizes it for the other truck 
to take. This truck takes it, and takes back different merchandise. 


Q. Have you any reason to believe that that truck gets a bonus from th 
distributors?—A. I was told that this truck got a bonus from the distributors 
bringing so much trade. What I mean, this truck is out; he is supposed to 
the price of the railroad; if it is a distance from the railroad it will add a little 
as cartage to avoid carting to the railroad. On the other hand, if it is delive 
at the plant, it avoids cartage on the other end. a Sy qe 

: Q. From the station to the plant?—A. From the Montreal station to th 
plant. ee. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is only hear-say, of course. 
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By Mr. Tummon: 

. You don’t know that for a fact.—A. I know it for a fact; but there are 
> things I cannot get out here and state that man’s name. What I can state, 
t is my own dealings, I was told so, but I would not care to mention the man’s 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What has been your price, the price you actually received net for your 

? How much milk do you sell? How large a dairy have you?—A. Why, 

ve got a dairy—I have to keep 108 to 110 head of cattle to maintain about 
cows. We have to have so much young stock. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Mr. Beauregard, if I might just break in here—you are now shipping to 
mtreal?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. You have no contract with any distributor in Montreal?—A. No. It is 
ot done under contract. It is merely— 

-Q. Merely the way these other gentlemen have stated? 
y said. Years ago I used to contract. 

Q. What prices are you getting now for whole milk? Can you give that to 
he Committee?—A. Well, I am getting $1.35 for the milk that is used as fluid 
k; and then whatever surplus there is, why, I have to take what I can get. 

Q. The price you get for the surplus milk varies from time to time?—A. It 
ies from time to time. The least we got I believe was $1.05 for surplus. 

Q. You are shipping your product into Montreal by train or by truck?—A. 
train. 

QQ. By train?—A. Yes, by train. 

~Q. You said there were trucks covering your district and trucking up into 
Montreal. Do you know the cost per hundred pounds that these trucks are 
arging from the farm into the City?—A. There are cases of twenty-five cents 
arby the railroad, you see; that is what the railroad would ask. Then you have 
pay 25 cents a hundred as on the railroad; and nearby to the station the truck 
sakes it just the same; and if they are off from four or five or six miles, there is 
extra charge, five or eight or ten cents, additional to this freight charge. 


A. Just the way 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think that is unreasonable?—A. Well, I don’t so much think that 
e charge is unreasonable as I think at times those trucks gather milk that 
uld not go into Montreal if it were not for the trucks, and at times take milk 
m uninspected dairies. 


j es By Mr. Tummon: 


— Q. The trucks which?—A. The trucks take milk from non-inspected dairies. 
hey said, the factories are closed and they will take as winter shippers. That 
that the Montreal inspection never has been stopped. Sometimes it will be 
ght to their attention in the spring, and they check up a load of it at the 
las They may do that, but they have been shipping in all winter. 


Q. You spoke a moment ago about a man canvassing in your district and 
ng stock, and the producer had to take the stock before he would be per- 
ted to ship into Montreal. Do you know that man’s name?—A. I don’t know 
n’s name that was out canvassing; but I know who he canvassed for. That 
t. Lawrence Dairy. The St. Lawrence Dairy is the one he was out can- 
ng for,—their representative, that is who he was. 
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By Mr. Bertrand: 

Q. When you said dairies a moment ago, did you mean herds?—A. ct 

Q. Uninspected herds?—A. Yes, uninspected dairies or herds is the 
thing. 

Mr. Gosrri: Farms. 

My. Berrranp: Or farms. Dairy farms. 

The CHarrMAN: Have you any further questions? 

Mr. GoseiL: Just one questicn, Mr. Beauregarde; according to what 
Beauregarde has just said, as well as one or two of the other gentlemen, I beliey 
it seems to be that the inspection, after all, in Montreal is not so severe; it i 
quite easy to go around it. It is quite easy to sell milk in Montreal that i is ni 
coming from an inspected farm, an inspected stable? . 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Unless somebody complants?—A. Well, I know this much; I know wie 
there are inspectors do go very severely according to the regulations: T guess th 
sometimes do, where they do ask a httle more ‘than they ought to; but a gooc 
deal of this surplus milk is brought in from uninspected stables. Well, I imagi 
that the Board of Health is not aware it was in until they saw it at the station 

- probably. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


Q. They take chances.—A. Of course, this fellow that takes that, he is goi 
to take it and take his load; he gets his cartage, until they get hold of it and tun 
him down or turn this dairy down. Why, he gets the benefit of it, but althoug 
it is surplus, this adds to the surplus. I have seen it years ago when milk w 
gathered in our section, and went to the States, and it has come back in car 
loads to Montreal, in a shortage in the winter. There the Board of Health coula 
not be very severe, because that milk was at least three or four days cet Be 
in and it was all gathered from uninspected. stables. 

The CHarrRMAN: Are you satisfied, gentlemen? 

Mr. Tummon: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we release the witness? 

Mr. Tummon: Yes. 


The Committee adjourned, to meet on Tuesday, March 7, at 10.30 A.M. 
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a Per cent surplus 29%. 


Average price, $1.12 per 100 pounds. 
Nors.— 


_ for 3-5 per cent milk of about $1.03 per 100 pounds. 
3-5 per cent and a similar amount deducted for all milk testing under 3-5 per cent. 


is is for milk testing an average of about 3-8 per cent. This would make an average price 


(Three cents per point is allowed for all milk testing 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or COMMONS, 
Tusspay, March 7, 1933. 


es Seeent- Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bowman, Bowen, Boyes, 
BI Burns, Carmichael, Duguay, Dupuis, Fafard, Gobeil, Goulet, Hall, 
Jones, Loucks, "McGillis, McKenzie, Moore, Motherwell, "Mullins, Myers, Perley, 

i cel, Porteous, Rowe, Senn, Shaver, es Smith, aon Sproule, Stewart, 


S iecir G. Toupin of the Agricultural College, oe Quebec. 
‘Father L. Lebel, of Montreal. 

Rene Trépanier, Superintendent of St. Sulpice Farms, Oka, Quebec. 
(Witness Trépanier did not attend.) 


That the subcommittee recommends that the railway companies be required 
le certified copies of their milk tariffs presently in force. 


That the proper official of the Montreal Health Department be summoned 
uttend on Thursday next. 


_ The said report was concurred in. 


a 


Professor G. Turpin, called and sworn, addressed the meeting, answered 
tions put and was discharged. . 


Father L. Lebel, called and sworn, addressed the meeting, answered ques- 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
March 7, 1933. 


- The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
0.30 o’elock, Mr. Senn presiding. 


~The Cuaman: First of all, we shall have the report from the subcommittee 
yn. witnesses. 


- -Mr. Tummon: Your subcommittee considered the question, after the last 
meeting, as to whether we had all the evidence necessary from the producers’ 
tandpoint. It was felt by the subcommittee, that since those who appeared at 
he last meeting were English speaking, and represented perhaps the English 
speaking producers around Montreal, it would be no more than fair to have 
representatives from the French speaking people appear this morning to speak 
or them particularly or on the general situation. We therefore asked the Rev. 
Father Label of Montreal, and Professor G. Toupin, professor of Animal Hus- 
pandry, at Oka. I understand two of the gentlemen are here. I think you 
alled Mr. Trepanier a moment ago, and he seemingly is not here. 

Now, in conversation with some of the committee, in regard to transporta- 
tion rates, we were undecided as to whether the general committee felt it neces- 
sary to call representatives of the railway companies here to give evidence in 
egard to rates, or whether it would be sufficient if the railways filed certified 
copies of their rates, and the quantities of milk moved into, Montreal. Personally 
speaking, I am of the opinion that perhaps that would be sufficient, and would 
not entail the cost of bringing those witnesses here. I think that is a matter, 
_ Mr. Chairman, for the committee to decide. After that is decided, it is the 
ntention of the subcommittee to recommend that representatives from the City 
Health Department of Montreal be called to give evidence in regard to regula- 
_ tions and such like in connection with the distribution of milk in Montreal. 

_ Mr.-Boyres: Mr. Chairman, regarding transportation, would it not be wise 
to have the rates so far as trucking is concerned, as well? 


Hon. Mr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, I am not speaking in regard to the Mont- 
real district, but in regard to the Maritime Provinces. We have never had any 
trouble with regard to the express rates down there. They are hauling milk 
down there forty miles for fifteen cents a hundred pounds. That rate is the 
same as it was thirty or forty years ago. During the war there was no increase. 
They returned the cans free, so I do not think it will be necessary to call the 
uilways here in regard to that phase of the situation. 


___ Mr. Tummon: My point is this: this is an investigation, gentlemen. Your 
- evidence or mine as members of this committee, is not considered as evidence. 
We undertook to try to find out what the spread is between the producer and 
he distributor. Now, in order to do that, we must have evidence of those 
hings, even though we think we know them. 


___ Mr. Brown: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the filing of rates would be 
sufficient evidence. The evidence produced so far would seem to indicate—I 
ve been reading over some of the evidence this morning—that the railway 
rates are not really a big factor in the problem; but at the same time, I think 
it would be necessary for us to have that on file. I think the filing of the rates 
ould meet our requirements at the present time. 


i 
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Mr. Picket: I do not think there will be any difficulty in regard to railway 
rates. It is the truck rates we should enquire into. The witnesses have all 
agreed that the railroad rates are uniform and unchangeable, and I think if we 
can get to the matter of trucking, that would be all we would require, so far 
as the rates are concerned. If the railways filed a statement in regard to thei 
rates, that would be sufficient. ze 

The CHAIRMAN: There was certain evidence given the other day by M 
Moore, and Mr. McMillan, as to the truck rates, but I think we should have 
certified copy of railway rates on file, If the committee thinks it desirabl 
of course, we could get some more information regarding the rates of truckin, 
If you think it is necessary to call any more witnesses in that regard, I am 3 
the hands of the committee. 

Mr. Goseiu: If we can get a certified railway rate we can rest assured ae 
the truck rate is not higher. In almost every case it is a little lower, because 
no farmer would pay a trucker a higher rate than he pays the railroads; and — 
he does not. In most of the cases it is low er; so if we have the higher’ rate, 
which is the railway rate, I do not see any object in our getting that. They 
vary with every truck, and they vary at every place. 

Mr. BERTRAND: Mr. Tummon made the report, and the only reason why 
we are asking this committee to pronounce on it is that the subcommittee was 
undecided as to whether we should have more evidence given on those rates. 
Consequently we are simply placing ourselves in the hands of the committee Ss 
as a whole. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would it be satisfactory to the committee if the a 
companies filed certified copies of their rates? (Carried.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Then, in regard to the calling of witnesses for to-morrow— 


Mr. Tummon: It was intimated to me there was likely to be a caucu. 
to-morrow by our Liberal friends. 


The CuairMan: If we are going to interfere with party caucuses on neither 
side, we shall not sit. 


Mr. Bertranp: We would prefer to have it Thursday. 


The CHarrMAN: Then, the suggestion of the subcommittee is, that repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Health, of the city of Montreal, be called on Thurs- 
day. Is that satisfactory? Carried. 


The CuHairMAN: Now gentlemen, we have with us this morning, as you — 
have understood from Mr. Tummon, two gentlemen from the province of Quebec. 
We shall call first Professor Toupin, of the Agricultural College at Oka, Quebec, 
. and ask him to give his evidence. It is customary, Professor, to have witnesses 
sworn. 


Proressor G. Toupin, called and sworn. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my first word will be to ask 
you to be very indulgent; for the report I intend to present to you will be pre- 
sented in English. If I were dealing with this matter in French, I think I could © 
be more interesting and more precise. The questions I want to submit to your — 
attention deal with the present state of milk production in Two Mountain: 
county. The facts I will present to your attention, are drawn from a report 
of the Two Mountains Cow Testing and Feed Association I have organized, 
and directed since 1926. My report will deal particularly with the cost of th 
production of milk sold on the Montreal market. In order to be as clear as. 
possible in my statement, I will deal with this year. I would point out to you 
first, the average production per cow in our association, and the approximat 
average per cow in the rest of the district. I will quote to you, through ou 
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; ek of the feed for 100 pounds of milk, through a formula used in 
: s, and used in Canada; that is, to draw the ratio between cost of feed 

nd a total cost of milk production. I will draw a conclusion on the approxi- 
cost of milk shipped on the Montreal market, and I will conclude by 
nting out to you the influences in regard to the low price of milk in our dis- 
trict, and I will submit to your attention a few direct and indirect remedies 
fc or the present state of production in the Two Mountains county. In order to 
derstand and to have a clear idea of the actual present state of dairy pro- 
tion, we have first to establish the average production per cow, because as 
1 know, the average production per cow deals with the cost of production. 
If the production of our dairy cows is low, it means a high cost of production. 
f the production per cow is high, it means a smaller cost of production. Con- 
equently, the yield of milk per cow influences a lot the margin of profit. There- 
ore, it is very important for you members to have an idea of the average daily 
duction per cow in our district. 


Basing my statement on the last report of our cow-testing association, 
orwarded to the provincial Department of Agriculture last June—our yield 
runs from June to June—the average production of our cows in our society was 
8,111 pounds of milk per cow, average test 3-47, pounds of fat 281-73. There 
are forty-two members in our association. Sixty- -seven cows had completed 
their record on the first of June, 1931. We are reporting, consequently, these 
figures, on the production of sixty- seven of our cows on the first of June—last 
June, 1932. 
_ What is the approximate average production of cows outside our organiza- 
tion? I am basing my statement on a group of producers who joined our 
society the first of the year, because every year our society is accepting a cer- 
ain number of producers. ‘Sometimes we accept ten, eight, five. If I base my 
tatement on the average production of our farmers shipping their milk on the 
‘Montreal market, I think the average should be around 6,000 pounds of milk, 
our district. I think that is about correct. That is about correct, about 
6,500 per cow—6,000 pounds of milk is about right. That may appear to you 
as a high average, but we have lots of black and white cattle, and pure bred 
- Ayreshires. This is a district that is fairly well advanced in live stock. We 
ave two breeds, Holsteins, black and white, and red and white, and they are 
spread pretty well over that county. They are pure bred cattle, and I think 
that is responsible for the high average outside the members of our society. In 
926 we organized a society in our district. I think it would be interesting for 
ou to know the program of this society, which is quite an old one. This 
ociety has no board of directors; the members do not pay any fee. We direct 
_ the society alone, and each member has to sign a contract for five years, and 
1e obligates himself to operate not only under one article of our program, but 
under every article of our program; and if those farmers do not submit them- 
elves to the appliances of this program, we simply ask them to drop out of the 
‘society. They are obliged to make a monthly report to us, mainly on the price 
of milk, and feeds. -There are blanks or formulae which they have to fill out 
each month, describing the ratio of milk prices to the feed consumed. They 
ve to report the price of milk they receive from the Montreal market. Conse- 
‘quently, we have lots of figures available on both the cost of feed and the price 
of milk paid to these farmers. 
In our report from June, 1931, to June, 1932, the cost of feed to produce 
pounds of milk was 73 cents. June, 1932, to June, 1933—that is to say, in 
n report which we will present next June—we are practically sure, because 
re have sold the feed, the feed is in the barn—that the cost of 100 pounds of 
nil ae be 70 cents. In using that figure I do not think I will commit a mis- 
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the price of ensilage; we know the price of grain, and the price of concentrate; 
because we bought those concentrates last fall. Most of our farmers have their 
feed, and through the monthly report we have, we think that next June we 
shall report that the cost of 100 pounds of milk will be around 70 cents. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 
Q. Feed cost only?—A. Feed cost only. We deal only with the feed cost. 
Now, I want to draw your attention to the fact that you must not forget 
that this year some are under the impression, that due to a reduction in the 
single concentrates—I mean by that, single feed, such as oats, barley, bran, 
middlings, single feed proteins—some are under the impression that the cost 


of feed for this year is less than the cost of feed for next year or two years ago. — 


That is not correct, and I shall tell you why. It is due to the fact that in the 
province of Quebee last year we had a very poor crop of hay. We did not get 


any clover hay. We are feeding our cattle with mixed and timothy hay; con- o 


sequently it has forced our producers to use less farm grain and to buy more 
protein feed; and as you know, protein feed costs more than carbohydrates, 
hay, or farm grain. The price of the concentrate is fixed to a certain extent by 


the price of a single feed; but to a great extent, by the combination between . 


farm grain and protein feed. Last year we were using less protein feed in our 
mixture than this year. You understand that. This, consequently, is respons- 
ible for the condition I mentioned to you. Last year, if I wanted to be very 
precise, the cost per ton of feed was $22.80. This year it is not less than $23, 
and closer to $24, and I will tell you why. According to our report, our farmers 
to-day cannot. use more than seventy per cent of farm grown grain. They 
have to buy thirty per cent of protein feed. They have to buy foreign feed in 
order to balance their rations. The next year, and two years ago, due to the 
fact that they had a bigger crop of clover— ‘ 


Mr. Goseiu: Last year. 
The Witness: Last year, and two years ago—last year they had more 


clover, and two years ago they had still more clover. Consequently they could — a 


use less protein feed. Conclusion: June, 1932, to June, 1933, we think that the 
cost of feed for one hundred pounds of milk will be around seventy cents, the 


price of feed, the net price, after having deducted the cost of transportation. — a 


June, 1930, to June, 1931—which was the golden age—our farmers received an 
average of $2.16 per one hundred pounds for milk. June, 1931, to June, 1932, 


they received $1.34—$1.34 all the year around. In the report we made last a 
June we have reported that our farmers received for one hundred pounds of ~~ 


milk $1.34. Our prediction for June, 1932, to June, 1933, is $1.05. Now, I will 


try to prove to you that it will not be higher than $1.05, in spite of the fact — _ 


that our dairies claim $1.60 and $1.35 per hundred pounds of milk. Our farmers, 
from June, 1932, to June, 1933, will not receive more than $1.05—not a great 
deal more, and here is the proof of that. 


June, 1933, July, August, September and October, five months, the gross _ ie 
price on ‘the Montreal market was $1.35. Our farmers have received during 
these five months only ninety-five cents for one hundred pounds of milk. They 


have been cut. Well, they have two or three kinds of cuts; it is pretty hard to 
understand their reports; it takes patience to understand the number of the 
cuts which appear on the slip. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What percentage of butter fat are you referring to in that?—A. Well— 
Q. The standard?—A. The standard. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
Q. 3:5?—A. 3:5. 
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- By the esenin: 

Q. 3:52?—A. 3-5. Well, however, I should say that some of our producers 
re shipping to some dairies, and those dairies do not require any percentage 
f fat. They overlook that question, They buy their milk on a flat rate. Some 
e premiums. 


By Mr. Goulet: 

5 -Q. Do not they buy on the basis of 3-52—A. Some dairies in Montreal 

buy milk on the flat rate basis, without considering the percentage of fat, while 

thers take 3-25. Some require 3-5. The big dairies in general require 3-5 and 

y give a premium— 

Do you mean to say there are some dairies in Montreal that receive 

your milk without considering the value of the milk, without considering the 

richness of the _milk?—A. There are some dairies in Montreal who accept our 

milk without paying too much particular attention to the percentage of fat. 

_ They take our milk—provided you give them milk of 3-3, 3-2, they overlook 

quite a lot on this question. 

Q. Supposing it is only 2-8, what do they do then?—A. As a matter of fact, 

have some members in my association who are shipping their milk to the 

Montreal market with milk of 2:8. 

Q. Are they paid the same prices?—A. Well, it depends—if they ship to a 

dairy that I have in my mind, they will be paid the same price. They are paid 
a flat rate. 


The CuHarrMAN: I should not have asked that question. It has been cus- 
tomary to allow the witness to make his statement and ask questions later. 
Perhaps you had better continue and leave that until later. 


The Witness: Now, the net price for June, 1932, to June, 1933, will be 
pproximately $1.05, and here is the reason why I make this statement.- June, 
uly, August, September and October, five months, they have paid for our milk 
inety-five cents; and to find out this ninety- five cents, we divide the total 
- amount of money marked on the slip on the monthly report of the dairies by 
i the total quantity of milk shipped, minus the transportation. Nineteen hundred 
and thirty-two, November, the gross price was $1.35, but there are cuts; our 
armers received $1.20. December, 1932, and J anuary, 1933, two months, the 
gross price was $1.60, but our farmers received $1.35. Now, for February, 
March, April and May, the coming months, basing our argumentation on what 
hey are ‘paying, and what they were paying yesterday—on what our farmers: 
_ were receiving yesterday, from the last report we received two days ago, accord- 
ng to our last report we have booked, we have entered in our books an average 
f one dollar. Now, if you work on an average from these figures, you will come 
o the conclusion—five months at ninety-five cents; one month at $1.20; two 
nths $1 .39, four months at $1—that the price that our farmer will receive, 
he net price our farmer will receive will be around $1.05. 

Now, what is the loss, with this price, with the cost of feed on one side, 
d with the net price that our farmers are receiv ing on the other? Is it pos- 
ible to draw a conclusion of profits? Or, if we may speak of profits in the 
broader sense of the word, is it possible to draw a conclusion on the present 
sconomic state of our farmers? I think we may, by applying a formula; and 
re I want all of your attention. We have worked out a formula to find out 
-minimum cost of production and the maximum. We have worked out a 
ormula, and this formula is this: What is the cost of feed in proportion to the 
otal cost? If we study the different surveys made in Quebec in these last 
rs, made in the States, we come to the conclusion that the cost of feed to 
he total cost runs between forty-five to fifty-five per cent, and that is a very 
conservative figure. If I wanted to push the formula more, we might extend 
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runs between forty-five to fifty-five per cent, we come to this conclusion, tha cy 
when a farmer pays seventy cents for feed, the total minimum cost of milk is — 
$1.28, and the maximum is $1.55. My opinion 1s that the total cost of milk 
production to-day runs between $1.28 and $1.55; and if we wanted to be 


eration, which is not correct. I want to stay within the limit of a modera 
figure; and I think that through our figures, the total cost of milk to-day runs 
between $1.28 to $1.55. ; 

What is the loss, then? We receive $1.05 for our milk. We will recerve— 
when we will close our book on the 1st of June, 1933, when we will make a 
report to our farmers we will have to tell them that if we want to take into 
consideration all of the factors to deal with the cost of production—we will have 
to tell them that they are operating at a loss, running from twenty-three to fifty 
cents per hundred. 2 


By Mr. Dupws: a 
Q. Does that amount of $1.28 include salaries?—A. Yes; in $1.28 all the 
factors involved in the cost of production are included—all the factors. 


Conclusion: What is the influence of such a state of production? I pre- 
pared last summer a report for the Quebec Dairy Commission. What I have — 
said in this chapter on the influence of the cost of milk has changed a lot since 
June. I have a note I prepared last June, and I have marked in the margin 
incorrect statements for this year, because the situation has changed a lot since © 
a year. Last June the influences of the low price of milk were not yet very — 
apparent, on breeding, on feeding, on the general economy of the farm, It was 
conclusively apparent this year, the low price of milk has big effects on farming, 
in general. First, on breeding. The low price of the milk has a great effect on 
breeding, in the state of our calves and our young stock. The young stock are 
in very poor condition; and if the situation continues very long, I don’t know 
what will happen to the quality of our stock. On feeds: our farmers did not 
feed so much in general this fall or winter as they did last year; and you all 
know that last fall, on the Montreal market, we nearly faced a panic. I know 
that the milk dealers will not say that. I know they will claim that last fall 
that they did not face a panic, but they were nearly facing a panic last fall in 
November, due to the big shrinkage of milk on the Montreal market; and you 
should find out about the milk that they found in October, November and 
December, where they took this milk. It is your duty to find out where the mil 
they found in November came from. In my district, milk was shipped.on the 
Montreal market that I would not have liked to feed to my children; and it is 
a point—it is a field which you should investigate. a 

Anyway, due to this panic, due to the shrinkage in the milk available on 
the Montreal market, they tried to find milk here and there. They had raised 
the price materially to our farmers for all feeds, and they had reduced the price 
of milk; what is the effect of that situation on general farming? It has a 
terrible effect, and I want to prove it to you through figures—well, it might take 
too long. - <e 

Anyway, to-day with the present condition, the farmer whose cows do not _ 
produce at least 8,000 pounds of milk, is in a very bad shape. Any farmer whose 
cows do not produce 8,000 pounds of milk is in very bad shape, because the 
margin—because the share for his labour is so small that he cannot find any 
money to pay his taxes, and he is in very bad shape. Consequently the influ- 
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: g,-on feeding, ‘on general farming—the consequences are far too 
do not want to take too much of your time; you know that better 


lusion: price of milk, $1.05; cost of milk $1.28 to $1.50, loss per 
, 25 to 50 cents. The influence is very bad, very bad. If the present 
mtinues, well, the first thing we will find is very poor milk on the Mont- 
rket. The quality of the milk will decrease. It is impossible for a 
mer to keep the standard of his milk up, in the present condition. It is 
sible, and consequently it is a great menace to the citizens of our large 
and to me, if you want my opinion, that is what is frightening me most. 
m worried about the people of our large city; I am worried about them. I 
worried about the health of our children in our large city; and a measure, a 
quick measure, should be studied in order to protect the population of our 
re city. If the price of milk continues to go down, my opinion is that the 
lity of milk will decrease, and it is a great menace to the citizens and to 
population of our city; and this will justify us in submitting to you a 
edy in a few minutes. That is the short conclusion. 
Now, I don’t want to deal, in detail, with the grievances, with the com- 
plaints of our milk producers. I will just give a resume of the grievances, the 
mmplaints of our milk producers very shortly. You should understand that in 
such a state our milk producers have grievances. You know that well. What 
is the biggest one? Lack of contract, that is the big one. Lack of contract 
between milk producers and dealers. Gentlemen, I have been in charge of a 
Testing and Feeding Association for six years. I have been mixing with 
farmers for a certain number of years, consequently, I am facing problems» 
h the farmers. In other words, I am trying to balance their budget. Can 
imagine a man who is able to balance his budget, when he has on one sheet 
only the probable expenses, and when he cannot find out the probable revenues? 
To lead a horse we need two ropes. When you have only one rope, you go in 
the ditch. That is what is happening to our farmers to-day. They have only 
one rope in their hands. I am very sorry to-day, to have contributed last fall 
n the unloading of car loads and car loads of feed in my district, because I 
elieved the word given by some of our dairies in Montreal, that prices of milk 
ould remain around $1.60: We have gambled. I told the farmers to buy 
eds, that it is the time to buy feeds, the price of milk is high due to the panic 
e had last fall. I expected the price of milk would remain high until May. 
Consequently it would be a good thing to buy feeds. We bought feeds last 
cember, car loads and car loads of feeds. Two months later, after having 
ght our feed, the drop came in the price of milk. Well, I feel embarrassed. 
el very embarrassed, before the members I am dealing with. I feel very 
mbarrassed because I ask myself—well, I am lacking in judgment. I put my 
mfidence in an organization and they have fooled me well, I am in the posi- 
of a broker who has told his customer ‘‘Buy,” and two days after the 
ket dropped. It is an awful thing. We were told that in Quebec last sum- 
and I am pleased to repeat that statement in front of you members, you 
ould find out a way of binding the milk producers and milk dealers through 
a contract; because if you do not find a formula along that line, we are indirectly 
ributing to the poor state of farming. 
few years ago those who produced milk knew that in November the 
‘ice of milk was fixed for eight months, and in June the price of milk was 
ed for four months; the farmer then could balance his budget. To-day he is 
%t able to balance his budget; and I know personally some milk producers who 
nm the street to-day. Why? Simply because the milk price has ruined 
ou know that in general you cannot be a milk producer without feed- 
a know that well. A man who produces milk for market is a feeder. 
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He has to feed, and feed costs; it is a tremendous item. Féed cost is a tre- 
mendous item. It is a gambling item. When we buy feeds we are gambling, © 
and it is not very paying gambling these days. But there is the position, and— 
it is a very awkward position. What is the reason that our milk producers © 
are gambling? They are forced to gamble to fulfil their contracts. 
Now, another weak point is the insolvency of some dairies. Some dairies — 
are in the Montreal market, and I think that some dairies are on some other 
markets, that should not be there. They are parasites, sucking the blood of the 
farmers. They should not be there. They should not be on the market, and 
you should find a formula to take away from the market this tremendous — - 
group of— ; 
Mr. Gosriu: Profiteers? 
The Witness: I don’t know what kind of expression I should use for them. 
The CHatrMANn: Bandits. 


The WirTness: They are a kind of bandits, anyway. They buy milk 
from one farmer for two months; after two months they close the concern. 


- * 
Mr. Sporron: Racketeers. 


The Wirnsss: Racketeers. You should find out a way of clearing the 
market of those fellows. 
The price of milk is not logically fixed. It has varied. That is the par- S 
ticular grievance of our farmers. They claim that the price of milk is not | 
fairly fixed; and that is true; it is absolutely true. A commodity so important “am 
as milk calls for special legislation, and J will come to that later on. The price a 
of milk is varying, and unfairly fixed—no proper basis in the regulation of e 
milk prices. It is illogical to support longer such a state as the present one. __ 
Now, another grievance is the unjustified cut in their milks. Is it just — 
for a farmer to ship—to organize his dairy barns, according to the Board of 
Health for Montreal regulations, ship his milk for consumption, and have his © 
milk classified as milk for manufacture? It is absolutely unjust. A farmer ~~ 
ships six hundred pounds of milk per day; two hundred pounds of his milk 
will be classified as milk to be sold in nature, and four hundred pounds in _ 
the dairy. Why not ship his milk to the cheese factory or butter factory at | 
the corner of the road? Then, in dealing with the matter of having a regula- 
tion to control the surplus of milk on all the dairy markets in Canada, we 
should define what is a milk dealer. The law should define that. What isa 
milk dealer? A milk dealer is a man whose function is to distribute cream 
and milk on the Montreal market. His function is not to manufacture cheese 
and butter. He is not a manufacturer of cheese and butter. If he is a manu-.  — 
facturer of cheese and butter, well, he must be placed in a concrete situation 
for that; because if he produces cheese and butter, he is in the same position 
as a man who is in a small village manufacturing cheese and butter. The — 
stable has not to be in the same condition as the one who ships his milk to 
the Montreal market. This means that we should have some way of regulating 
the surplus milk on the Montreal market. 
Our farmers have another grievance. They can dispose of their own 
surplus. The farmer who has shipped six hundred pounds of milk, 400 pounds ae 
are sold as in nature, 200 pounds for butter fat. Why not give him ‘the privilege 
of keeping his 200 pounds and shipping to the butter factory? Why leave his 
200 pounds of milk in the hands of Mr. so and so? He will dispose of those 
200 pounds of milk very well. It is unfair. But you know that our dairies, 
our milk dealers do not give to our farmers the privilege of disposing of their 
surplus. They cannot dispose of their surplus. The milk dealer disposes of 
their surplus. 
Another grievance is that there is no proportion between the retail prices 
and the price they receive for their milk. Last June our farmers were receiving 
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per cent of the retail price; the dealers were receiving the balance. This 
ns that there is something wrong in the organization. We have to come to 
s conclusion: the big margin is on the side of our main dealers. There are 
rtain facts responsible for that, and we should study why there is so big a 
rgin between the price a farmer receives and the retail price. That is a 
umé of the grievances of our farmers. 


‘I am coming now to the remedies. I have not the audacity to come here 
this morning with remedies to the situation; I will make suggestions. Let me 
draw your attention to a principle you should admit. There is no concrete, 
absolute remedy to the present situation. It is hard to find a remedy which 
will cure the evils; it is pretty hard. In agriculture it is better to prevent a 
situation of this kind than to try to cure it through direct orders. However, 
something should be done, something can be done to bring some relief to our 
farmers. It will be hard. It would be easier if our parliaments were able to 
face the situation with acts—the situation could be settled very quickly. But 
I am rather under the impression that maybe our governments, both federal 
and provincial, won’t go so far. At any rate, my opinion is that direct remedies 
are hard to find and difficult to apply. We should try something. Here is one. 
You should accept my proposition in good faith and open mind. First, a 
coercive association of milk producers—a compulsory association. I wonder 
if it is feasible that the government will enact, will pass a law obliging each 
~_ milk producer shipping his milk to one city to have a licence or to be a mem- 
ber of an association by paying a fee of one dollar. We will thus force our 
milk producers to join a society. We need a society. We are badly in need 
of a milk producers’ association. It is not an easy job to organize into a 
society all the milk producers. I know that by experience. But why not 
oblige them? 


A Memper: What is the use? 


The Wirness: What is the use? The use is in having a society of that kind 
that will be for those three points. First, it will deal with three points—first, 
price fixing; second, control of the surplus at Montreal. I will explain that to 
you later. We have found out that our milk controls the surplus. If we want to 
control the surplus, we must convert our milk producers to this idea that our milk 
producers through their society should understand that they have to control the 
surplus. This means that we should eliminate a certain number of milk pro- 
ducers. There are too many milk producers in our dairy milk market. We should 
eliminate them. In order to eliminate them through practical methods we need 
an association. I will give you a formula to eliminate them—through the scoring 
of stables. To eliminate a certain number of them our association will pass 
regulations. Each farmer whose stable does not score so many points will be 
the first one to be kicked out of the market. The government cannot go so far 
as that, but an association may pass such regulations for the milk producers. 

ook at the situation to-day. We have some members to-day who have been 
kicked out of the Montreal market—pure bred cattlemen, men who have a big 
‘invested capital and cowbarns have been thrown out of the market. They have 
lost their market to their neighbours who have small cows and more or less good 
ables. I do not know why those stables have been accepted. That is the 
‘Minimum to be accepted on the Montreal market. One scored 80 per cent, the 
other scored around 55 or 60 per cent. One is out of the Montreal market and 
the other one is on the Montreal market. That is not fair. If we had a big 
ssociation, these milk producers could study their problem together and find 
ay a way of controlling the surplus. The aim of milk producers should be the 

dy of price fixing, the study of controlling the surplus among other things. 
er all, it is illogical for milk producers to be fighting against milk dealers. 
They should understand these things very well. They should co-operate together. 
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If we want the co-operation of these two groups of men, that co-operation 
come only by the formation of a big association on the one part and a big mil 
dealers’ association. We should have an association, That is one remedy. 

Second; a contract should be passed—the passing of a contract between t 
association and the milk dealers—and this contract should include many poi 
and mainly this one. First, the price of milk fixed either between this associatic 
and the milk dealers—but I would prefer the appointment of a commission — 
fix the price between the two groups. However, a contract should be signed — 
between the milk producers on the one hand and the milk dealers on the othe 

Now, there is a third remedy. The price should be fixed—I know that th 
will appear to you to be a rather radical or drastic proposition, but I feel it is 
for me to propose it—to my way of thinking the price of milk should be fixed — 
and re-enforced by law, either a legislative enactment or a federal one, and the — 
legalized price of milk given by the commission. In other words, if at last June 
a commission had said that the price of milk should be $1.25, well, through 
federal or provincial law it should be admitted by the milk dealers. This law 
should bear on two points: the price of milk fixed for the producer, and the price 
of milk fixed for the consumer, and let the dealers fight between each other o 
the margin. Let them fight; but we will fix the price for the consumer and w 
will fix the price for the producer. 

Now, this proposition may appear to you dractic; but if you ask me why 
go so far I will tell you why. We should go as far as that for a certain numb 
of years. I have only one argument to justify such a drastic measure. I a 
afraid of the quality of milk on our markets in general. I am afraid. In speak 
ing that way I think of the children; I am thinking of the babies. I canno 
understand why if we may sell milk it should be milk in the country at $2 pe 
hundred. I cannot understand that and keep the quality and keep the standart 
Now, this is so important a commodity that it justifies parliaments to legislate 
on this question; and if it is necessary to keep up the quality of this commodi 
to fix the price to our producers and to fix the price for the consumers, go to it; 
and I am convinced it is necessary to go as far as that. It is done in some othe 
parts of the world. It is done in the United States to-day. That is a war measure; 
that is a special measure; it is a crises measure. Well, to my mind, I think we 
should go as far as that. We should have an association. We should bind milk 
producers and milk dealers through a contract. We should have a commission 
to fix the price. The government should have a law to give full application to’ 
the price fixed for both consumers and producers. Now, we should have a measure 
or a law to take out of the market all milk dealers who are insolvent, and the 
price of milk should be fixed twice per year—in October and in June. These 
are the direct remedies I am thinking about: an association, a contract, pric 
fixing—a governmental commission to fix the price, a commission composed o 
producers, consumers and technicians—and a law to chase the insolvent dealer: 
and to fix the price twice per year. eae 

Now, with regard to indirect remedies. I believe more in the indirect 
remedies as a base upon which to fix milk production. I feel at my ease to 
say that, unfortunately, we are devoting too much of our efforts to finding direct 
remedies, and we overlook in general too many indirect remedies. This is 
hygienic condition. You know it is pretty hard to apply hygienic measures. It 
is easier to buy pills to cure our diseases. We believe more in pills than in 
hygienic measures. In agriculture it is the same thing. When I look back 
eighteen years—because I have been dealing with agriculture for eighteen year 
—I find in my notes more measures to solve the agricultural problems through | 
direct measures than through indirect ones, and it is bad. Well, what are th 
indirect remedies? The first indirect remedy to my mind should be the tacklin 
of the question of our dairy herds through county associations. I wonder i 
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y representatives of the Department of Agriculture here? I am 
d to see the ex-Minister of Agriculture, the hon. Mr. Motherwell before 
To my mind, in the past we have tried to improve our cattle by working 
e individual. That was good enough ten, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
day we have to change our procedure. That time has passed. We should 
through associations, through county associations for the improvement of 
tle. Why? Because that is the only way to convert our farmers to the 
appliance of the whole doctrine of dairy improvement. There are about 
even factors of control among the milk producers. The code or doctrine of 
k production is a resumé of seven articles. If you deal with only one—if 
‘intend to improve cattle only with the bulls, or only by improving farming 
ditions, or if you work no other factor—if you do not work all the factors 
together I do not hesitate to say that your work will not prduce much result. 
I do not hesitate to say that because I have been conducting a service for six 
years and I have facts. I have been talking on this question for quite a while. 
m quite at my ease on this question, because 95 per cent of our men have no 
res on this question, and I have figures. If I judge the work done for dairy 
rovements in the past I say that we have to change; we have to change our 
method of procedure, and we have to turn our efforts towards groups. We 
‘should have in each county thirty, forty or sixty farmers interested in milk 
production bound to a program of action, and we should say, “listen, if you 
‘ant the help of the government or the public service, if you want public money 
or the improvement of your cattle, here is what you will have to do: you can- 
not work for nothing; you will have to apply this and this and this.” Now, I 
have done that in Two Mountains county for two years, and I am very proud ~ 
to say that we have come to a very extraordinary result in our averages. In 
_ 1926 when we started this association in Two Mountains country the average 
production of our cows was 4,600 pounds of milk. In June, 1932, it was 8,111. 
We have doubled the production. What is the consequence of that? You have 
that in the article I published last month. Last year those who had a herd pro- 
ducing 10,000 pounds of milk were producing 100 pounds of milk at 50 cents 
feed costs, and those whose cows of 5,000 pounds of milk were producing 
milk at 85 cents for feed costs. The improvement of our herds is the best way 
© increase the profits—but not by the top, by the bottom. To-day we are 
forking from the top. We say that we want a bigger price in order to enlarge 
he profits. If we would look down, it is easier by lowering the cost of produc- 

tion. And my modest opinion is this that in lowering the cost of production 
lone, isolated farmer cannot apply the complete doctrine of their improve- 


feed. Do you know how much can be saved per ton of concentrate? It will 
too long to discuss this tableaux, but the difference per ton of feed runs 
igh as five dollars to $5.65 of a difference to the person who is buying his 
alone, with nobody to help him. Another farmer is buying through a 
with a technician to instruct him and give his advice, and he will save 
r ton. Do you know that a cow requires one ton of concentrate, and if a 
as twenty cows there is a saving of $100, That is a saving sufficient to 
oad taxes and many other taxes. 

Now, with respect to indirect remedies, the government should study a way 
f helping these county associations. I believe more in the small association 
in the big one. Hach county in Canada should have a live stock produc- 
n association for the improvement of dairy cattle, and the first result will 
e increasing the production per cow. 

. Pickie: Mr. Chairman, if you will excuse me one moment, we have 
valuable information from Professor Toupin, but our time is limited. 
has established the fact of the price. That is what we are after. 
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He is now entering into an academic discussion which is perhaps very im 
esting to an agricultural society, but we cannot go into that now. We we 
to establish the price—the spread between the producer and the consumer. He ~ 
has established the fact that the average production of the dairies under his — 
control is 6,000 pounds. The professor, I am sure, will gladly acknowledge — 
that that is far too high for the average dairy in the country. Now, so far as 
production is concerned, he has pretty well established the fact that the more 

you produce the more you lose. That is about all there is to it. Now, w 
would like to hear Father Lebel and we will not have time to go into this part 
of the discussion. 


By Mr. Thompson: 

Q. I understood the speaker to say that milk from herds that were no 
tested and from stables that had not been inspected was finding its way 1 
the markets of the city of Montreal. I would like to know through what cha 
nels this milk goes to be sold in Montreal? How is it that milk from those 
stables that are not inspected and herds that are not tested is at the disposa 
of the milk distributors?—A. It is hard to explain the organization they had 
in Montreal last fall, but here are the facts. A truck stops at a farm after 
7 o'clock and buys three cans of milk and goes to another. and at 11 o’clock 
it goes to Montreal with a full truck. I do not know what kind of an organi- 
zation they have, but that is the fact. Indeed, the Quebec Milk Association — 
have found out these facts, and they have submitted them in their reports — 
and regulations. They have asked the provincial government to pass a regu- 
lation forbidding all transportation after 7 o’clock. Consequently, to cover that 
point, I cannot explain to you what organization they have to pick milk, but I — 
know they are picking some. ek 
Q. In other words, they are practically bootlegging?—A. Certainly, that 

is bootlegging milk. That is what they call them—milk bootleggers. 
Q. I think that is a question that should be looked into. There is another 
fact that struck me, and I would like to ask a question about it. Is there no 
regulation in the city of Montreal whereby milk of a certain percentage of 
butter fat is called for; is there no standard set by these dairies?—A. Yes 
there is one. * 
Q. I understand you to say that some companies were accepting milk on — 

a flat basis without having any standard of butter fat?—-A. Last December 
I placed two dairy producers in the dairies of Montreal, and they have passed — 
a written note, and the question of percentage of fat was overlooked pro- 
viding the milk came to a fair average. This has not been marked in the co 
tract. You say, “don’t you insist on the percentage?” Well, we do not. Al 
the milk is good, and they have overlooked the question; and this milk is paid 
for on a flat rate basis. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I understood that the professor was nearly through with his statement. 

He has given us certain methods that he thinks should be employed legally to 

overcome the situation that exists, and then he was giving us some indirect 

methods?—A. I was dealing with my indirect methods. I understand that my 
speech has been very long. 

Q. Not at all?—A. I will outline them. 


By Mr. Pickle: 


anything for buttermilk?—A. They do not receive anything for buttermilk 
We sell our milk in nature. 
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-Q. There is a big surplus of milk in the city of Montreal?—A. We do not 
receive anything—the dealer does not give anything for our buttermilk. My 
‘answer is based on the report of the members of our association. The mem- 
bers of our association do not receive anything for the buttermilk. 


_ Mr. Goutet: Nobody does. 
Mr. Picxtz: Yes. The distributor does. 


The Witness: Among the indirect remedies I have one to arrive at a lower 
cost of production, and I think we will arrive at this aim through the organi- 
ation of county associations—livestock production associations in the coun- 
es—in order to work thoroughly on the cost of production and to control all 
he factors of milk production. Now, through these societies—I think through 
ie organization of these societies in Ontario particularly, and in Quebec— 
hese societies should buy and should become the owners of butter and cheese 
actories, transfer their milk, and ship their milk in whole. But my aim in 
- Two Mountains county is to organize a factory to classify my milk there and 
ship it on the Montreal market in whole in order to avoid the cuts on the 
‘Montreal market, to handle our milk ourselves. 

_ The third indirect remedy, and this is not an insignificant one, is the 
improvement of technicians, improvement of the technique of dairy manufac- 
turing. We should devote more time to research work in the improving of our 
dairy product, and to introduce new milk products in order to enlarge the milk 
production. We should have a third indirect remedy. I think that our butter 
and cheese manufacturers should receive wider instructions. I will not take 
‘too much time to explain that, but it is a big handicap in our small parishes 
to have butter manufacturers and cheese manufacturers not prepared technic- 
ally for present conditions. This is an indirect remedy: the improvement of 
technique in manufacturing and in the transformation of dairy products, and 
the amount of regulation; and with the suggestions made to colleges and 
ministers of various departments of agriculture we will devote more money 
for the improvement of dairy science. Gentlemen, I am sorry I have talked too 
long. I am sorry for Father Lebel’s sake. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 

_ Q. Before you leave that, professor, there was one very important point 
you raised. You said there must be some legislation to prevent a milk dealer 
from making butter and cheese in the large places in Canada. That is very 
important. In the district of Montreal, for one hundred miles around they 
ship their milk to Montreal. Well, as the professor said, the milk dealers in 
Montreal deliver their milk and with the balance they make butter and cheese, 
and there are manufacturers in Montreal who make butter called classified 
butter and made their fortunes with that; and the result is that in our county 
the milk producer can’t have a milk factory in the neighbourhood, and the 
milk manufacturer can’t stand the price of Montreal. For instance, if, as the 
professor has said a price of $1.70 is fixed for milk in Montreal, all the farmers 
will send their milk to Montreal, and what will happen to the manufacturer in 
the district? He can’t stand that competition. What the professor suggests is 
a remedy so that the milk manufacturer can make his living in the neighbour- 
hood just by absorbing the surplus of milk. 


The CHarrman: Any further questions, gentlemen? 


By Mr. Dupuis: 

_ Q. I would like to hear what the professor suggests—-A. By fixing the 
urplus. If you have a milk producers’ association on the one hand, if you 
ave on the other hand a commission—a federal one, or a provincial one—it 
W be the duty of this commission, and the duty of the association, to find out 
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a formula to let on the Montreal market the milk necessary fue feed the people 
plus a surplus—which we call a necessary surplus to meet the needs; and it i 
feasible. Dr. Bond of Cornell university made a survey last year in Montreal 
and he has given us a formula to settle this question. There is the report 
Dr. Bond of Cornell university. It is feasible to fix a minimum surplus of milk 
in a market. In other words, it is possible to find out the approximate quantity 
of milk that should go on any market and drop the rest. That is the only way 
of checking the tremendous manufacturing of butter and cheese on the Mo: 
real market; and as one of the members said, this kills butter and cheese man 
facturing in small places—in the counties in the vicinity of Montreal. The 
butter and cheese factory cannot stand to-day, because, when the price is $1.5 
net, producers want to go on Montreal market and when they are there 
per cent of their production is shipped to the butter and the rest is sold Ss 
whole milk. : 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Professor, would you prevent these companies from the mance 
of ice cream as well?—A. No, because they buy cream. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. In your evidence you said that from June, 1930 to 1931, the net price 
received by the producer was $2.16 per 100 pounds, I think?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then, you gave it for the following two years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that net price of $2.16 per 100 pounds was less freight?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was the average price of what the producer received for sweet 
milk, and also for the surplus—A. Yes. 

@. Have you any information that you could give the committee as 
what price the distributors were retailing that milk for at the same time 
Montreal?—-A. Yes, I will give it to you right now—June, 1930, retail price 
in Montreal was 0-128 per quart—and it was paid to the producers 6-4 cents. 

Q. And in 1931 and 1932?—A. 1929—would you like to have the DEiee 
for 1929? 

Q. No, just take the one you gave us—1930 and 1931; $1.34 per handed 
pounds you gave the producer received, 1931 and 1932; now, have you got 
prices per quart it was being retailed for?—A. I can’t say. 

Q. 1931 and 1932?—A. 1931 and 1932, 11 cents, June—in 1931 the price “per 
quart was 11-4 cents; in June, 1931, it was paid 7-9 cents; in June, 1932, 9 cents. 

Q. Was that the average during the term from June, 1931 to June, 1932— 
the average price per quart you were giving?—A. I think that all these are based 
on June prices. 

Q. In 1932-33, you said that the producer received net $1.05 per hundred 
pounds; now, how much per quart was it retailing for?—A. Well, you know it 
is pretty hard to tell you to-day the average retailing price. 

Q. All right, have you the figure for June, 1932?—A. Yes; June, ee retail 
price 3-5 cents. 

Q. The retail price?—A. The retail price 9-8 cents in June, 1932. 


By Mr. Barber: 
Q. The price paid to farmers?—A. 3-5 cents. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. That is gross?-—A. The retail price 9-8—price quoted the producers 3: 5 
cents. 
By the Chairman: ; 


Q. That is, laid down at Montreal?—A. Yes. 
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| Mr. Goulet: 
the farmer paying the express on that?—A. No, that is net. 
By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Can you tell the committee the price per quart that milk is retailing at 
treal at the present time?—A. It is pretty hard, because there is a great 
yread—disparity, in prices. 

Q. You don’t feel like saying that. Have you any information that there 
as a cut made recently to the consumer in Montreal?—A. Yes, since a month. 
Jur farmers, the farmers shipping to our association, since a month have had the 
rice cut—they are coming to the cutting. 

e . Let me get that; in the first place there was a cut to the consumer, was 
th re?—A. In the first place there was a cut to the consumer—you mean this 
winter, yes, recently. 

~ Q. How much, do you know?—A. In some cases cuts of nearly 40 per cent. 
~Q. You don’t know how much per quart?—A. Yes, 40 per cent—you push 
me in a corner. 

- Q. No, I am not trying to push you in a corner—some of the other gentle- 
men are trying to do that.—A. There is milk sold to-day at $2.50 per hundred. 
we An Hon. Memser: He wants to know the price to the consumer per quart? 


The Wrrness: It means 6 cents—yesterday at the Thrift Store. 


: By Mr. Tummon: 

 Q. In the bottles that are left at the door?—A. Yes, per quart. I think there 

» some chain stores who are selling milk at six or five per quart. 

_ Q. Delivered?—A. Well, no, they have to go to the store; but if you are 

‘iving me— 

-  Q. What I was trying— —A. If you would give me fifteen minutes we will 

find out very precisely. 

 Q. All right, Professor; just one more question: When the milk was reduced 

the consumer in Montreal recently, say this winter, was that reduction passed 

| to the producer?—A. Reduction passed on to the consumer. 

-Q. Did the distributor reduce the price to the consumer, and then turned 

around and took it off the producer?—-A. That is what they are doing now due 

the cut of milk to the consumer, now they are starting to cut to the producer. 

Q,. Just recently?—A. Yes, since about three weeks, we are told through a 

monthly report in our office—and my secretary told me they had started to cut— 

___we have their figures on the records. 

—__Q. Could you file with the secretary of the committee any evidence that 

Id bear that out?—A. Bear that out—what do you mean? 

_ Q. Any statement?—A. I would send you my report. 

_  Q. That would be fine—A. I will send you two dozen reports. They have 

ted to cut. We will send you that. Here is a note prepared by my secretary 

erday—my secretary brought me that note before leaving—February; quoting 

figure from February. 

Q. This year?—A. Yes, February last—price paid first February was $1.35 

gross price. He marked in the book $1 average and he said the price has been 

cu 3 

_ Q. Average?—A. Yes, $1 average since the price has been cut. We have 

the cut, but I will send to the secretary. 

Mr. Dupuis: 

Now, Mr. Toupin, while you have that book in hand; what was the price 

29 to the consumer and to the producer?—A. 1929, retail price 12-8 cents. 
Paid to the farmers how much?—A. Seven cents. 


aS 
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By Mr. Bertrand: ae 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Professor if he knows the average 
production of cows; he stated that the average production of cows in his district 
was 8,000 pounds of milk— —A. In the society. : an 

Q. In your society; and with added members on, 6,000 pounds of milk?— 
A. Six thousand pounds of milk, that is with outsiders—I have said that I~ 
think the average is around 6,000 pounds of milk. 


Q. Precisely; now, do you know the average production of cows in the 
province of Quebec?-—A. Well, it is hard to answer, because we are always i? 
quoting old figures, and I think that we have improved our average herd; we a 


should not be far from 5,000, for the whole province. 


Q. You said a moment ago—where did the distributor find his milk in Ee: 
October, November and December of 1932; I think it is well to inquire about sy 


that—have you any idea as to where they found that?—A. From trucks here 
and there. 

Q. Do you mean the answer to that is this bootlegging of milk?—A. There 
was some bootlegging of milk on the Montreal market last fall. 


The CuairMaAn: Gentlemen, are you through with the witness? 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Have you any idea of the percentage of surplus milk reaching Montreal? — ‘ 


—A. Here is a report you should have in your hand and you will have the 
answer about surplus. Dr. Bond of Cornell university has a long tableau after 
studying the surplus on Montreal market—it will be long to answer that 
question. 


received that report. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 


Q. Maybe you would file the report?—A. I will leave my report in the hand 
of the Chairman. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. All right, now, Professor; with regard to buttermilk which the dealer 
pays the farmer nothing for, what does he do with that?—A. I suppose that he 
is drying this buttermilk. 

Q. Do you know what he gets for it?-A. Too bad—he received quite a lot. 
I have not my feed prices. 

Q. What is the price of dried buttermilk to-day?—A. Fifty dollars per ton 
—fifty or sixty dollars per ton. 

Q. For buttermilk?—A. Dried. 

Q. I know; the great consumption of buttermilk is as buttermilk?— 
A. I don’t know—I have no idea at what price they sell buttermilk. 


Q. What is done with the separated milk surplus?—A. With the separated 
buttermilk— 


Q. Can you answer it in a short way?—A. I should view this tableau—I ee. 


Q. No, the separated milk—surplus milk?—A. They transform that into 


butter and cheese. 


Q. Butter and cheese; what is done with the by-product with the milk 
and skim milk?—A. With the skim milk? They dry the skim milk; they reduce 
it in powdered form—powdered skim milk. 


The CuamrMAN: Are you satisfied, gentlemen; shall we release the witness? _ ) 


‘Thank you, Professor. 
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BEL, called and sworn. 
HAIRMAN: I think we are very much honoured to-day, gentlemen, in 
ather Lebel, of Montreal, with us, and I will ask you to give him 
very best attention. He has kindly consented to speak to us in English, 
‘I know it is a little more difficult, possibly, than it would be for him to 
1k in his own language. © 
ther Leseu: Well, Mr. Chairman, I was very glad to hear that parlia- 
nt instituted this commission to inquire into the milk situation, because it is 
yen commission, an open inquiry. We had in Quebec an inquiry on the 
gation of milk one year ago, but it was kept behind closed doors so the 
iblic knew nothing of it. This will have a good influence on public opinion; 

‘I think that there is a danger in this inquiry because, as I read in the 
inning, you have limited your inquiry on a spread between the retail price 
| the price paid to the producers. For weeks and weeks the readers and the 
onsumers will read in the newspapers, testimonies on the great profits made 
y dairies, that they exploit—I say, that some of the testimonies will try to find 
hat these dairies exploit the public; and what will be the conclusion in the 
nind of the consumers, actually; especially in this crisis of the working classes? 
“he conclusion will be the price is too high, we pay too much, we must lower 
the price; and then, what will be the situation of the farmer? 

_- I understand that that inquiry has been instituted precisely for restoring 
situation of the farmer. Now, if the price of milk is lowered the farmer 
1 not receive more then, he will receive less; because the big dairies will find 
ways to take their profit on the farmer. That is why I would suggest that your 
committee study a little—it is not necessary to make long observation, but study 
a little—the cost of production, and spread it before the public—spread the 
idea that the price of milk, the price of production of milk from the farmers 
pretty high; and that is the reason why I suggested to have Mr. Toupin 
speak, to say something about the cost of production. I think really, per- 
_ sonally, that the spread since two years at least, the spread is too great. I 
_ don’t know what your inquiry will reveal. It is a little too large, I think, and 

is easy to have an idea of it. 

_ _ This year—I quote here from the Milk Plant Commentary of New York, 

I think; it is an American magazine: 

_In January of this year in the whole state of Massachusetts, in the cities 
Boston, Chelsea, Lawrence, Lowell, Lyn and Springfield, the retail price 
the quart of milk was eleven cents, the same as it was in Montreal during 
January. Now, the prices paid to the producers during that month; the fixed 
‘price was $2.74 to the 100 pounds, and during the same month in Montreal the 
ed price was $1.60. You know there is $1.14 difference between these cities 
f Massachusetts, and the city of Montreal. I think that the spread is a little 
much. If we take New York, New York in January, the retail price was 
cents as in Montreal, and the price paid to the producers was $2.45; a good 
, 85 cents more than we were paid here. 

I could cite many others, but it will remain true that if you do not study 
little the cost of production of the farmer the conclusion will be that the 
price is too high. In reality I think that the price actually paid in Montreal 

id in the other cities of Canada, is not too high; it would be, I would say 

er too low. The price at Montreal actually is 9 cents. We had J anuary 
|, February at 10, and we are at 9 actually; and will be forced by public 
ion to lower it during the summer months, and the average will be less 


if we have to find similar prices to retail prices in former years we 
0 go up to 1912 when the retail price was 8-6 cents; in 1913 it was 8-8 
ar and on that year the price received by the farmer was 5 cents, and 
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the price of the distributor was 3-8 cents. And, if you remember, in that time 
nobody complained that the price then paid was too high—8:8 cents; suppose — 
that in the winter months the price was 11 and 10, and that in the summer ~ 
months the price was 8 and 9 and nobody complained that the price was to 
high, and then the farmer received 5 cents, and the distributor 3 cents and 8 
Now, is it difficult to state, that since that time the price of production for th 
farmer and for the distributor has been augmented. It is very easy. It is sinc 
that time that all these regulations have been established through the inter 
vention of governments, federal, provincial and municipal. The boards o 
health in the name of hygiene and to protect the health of the consumers hay 
saddled regulation upon regulation—the stables had to be arranged to give t 
each head of cattle a certain space in cubic space and a certain surface for ven 
tilation; cement floors, and they must be whitened with chalk very often; the 
had to have separated dairies with wells; they had to have refrigerators, an 
you know that this year they must have three tons of ice for each head of 
cattle; and they have to pay the price of cans and pails which have doubled 
since that time; and transportation has augmented. There is the test of tuber- 
culin which has been established since that time. Pasteurization has been 
established since that time; the obligation of bottling the milk, and so on 
And we may say that since that time taxes have quadrupled, the price o 
machinery has doubled. So, since 19138, it is evident that the cost of produc- 
ing milk for the farmer has surely augmented, as has increased the cost of 
distribution. I do not speak against these regulations. They are very good 
They have produced the effect which was remarked in your first session that — 
actually we have on the market a far better milk, a far better product, whic 
has increased consumption, and which had a good influence on health. Bu 
who must pay for all these expenses, who must pay? These regulations wer 
that common sense and equity require that the consumer must pay, becaus 
good. They have imposed on farmers and distributors a greater cost. I sa 
it is in his favour that all these regulations were imposed. < 


Now, the opinion has been spoiled—the opinion of the public and the opinion — 
of the consumers has been spoiled, in Montreal at least, by an association of 
farmers who have created the opinion in Montreal that they were exploited 
by the great dairies, that it was easy to deliver milk at a lower price than wa 
paid them. You remember after the strike, and before the strike, that associa- 
tion held many assemblies in Montreal saying that it was possible to deal in 
milk at a lower cost, and since that time they have experienced by this that it _ 
was not so easy—that it is a very costly thing to retail milk in Montreal. That — 
same association was the cause of a loss of $117,000 bankruptcy—$55,000 of 
milk not paid. They have experienced by this that it is not so easy. But I say 
that the opinion of consumers has been spoiled in Montreal, and that it would — 
be necessary to recreate that opinion. I say for myself, to pay ten cents a 
quart, or eleven cents a quart for milk, is not too high, if we compare the price _ 
which is paid for sparkling water. If you take a bottle of sparkling water, 
you will see that it takes from five to seven or eight bottles to make a quart. 
Now, nobody has any objection to paying five cents for a bottle of sparkling 
water; so that the consuming public of Montreal pays from 25 to 35 cents a 
quart for simple water, mixed with a little sugar, and a little essence. Yet, the 
public finds itself too poor to pay ten cents for a quart of milk, which is the 
best and most hygienic food that exists, actually. Be 

Mr. Toupin told you thatthe price of feed in his society was about ten 
cents, and that he would state the price or cost of production of milk in his — 
society was from $1.28 to $1.55. Remember that his society is a special society 
in which the average of cows is very high—8,100 pounds a year. If we took 
the average of the province of Quebec, I think we must see that the cost of pro- 
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on is a little Heher Reeember in the year 1930 under Hon. Mr. Perron, 
{int ster of Agriculture of Quebec, there was an enquiry into the price of pro- 
ucing a gallon of milk in the province of Quebec. The result was that the 
verage was 32 cents. I think that the enquiry was made a little too quickly. 
In the county of Argenteuil, in 1931, a more minute enquiry showed that the 
ost of production in that county was about 25 cents. 


By Mr. Boyes: 


Q. Per gallon?—A. Per gallon. And you know the county of Argenteuil 
as the reputation of being the best organized in regard to dairy production. 
_ The figures have not appeared for this year yet, but ii think it is probable they 
“ill be a little lower. It will be found a little lower, about 22 or 23 cents. I 
hink it would be a good thing if these figures were known and spread among the 
public in order that the public may see that the farmers are not actually “paid 
s they should be paid. If we continue to pay the farmers as they are paid 
actually he is producing at a loss. If that continues before three or five years 
have passed, or before long, the city of Montreal and all cities will be crowded 
with those farmers who will come to aid the citizens to consume their own 
alth. — 

I think that the responsibility for the lowering of prices is not with the 
arge companies. The large dairies of Montreal are ready to pay the farmer 
he price he deserves, because they have repeated to me many times: ‘We would 
ay the farmer 20 cents a gallon or 30 cents a gallon, or forty cents a gallon, 
only we would have to raise the price to the consumer; but we are forced to 
lower our prices by the little dairies.” You know, in Montreal we may classify 
he dairymen under three headings: the large dairies, who have a fixed price, 
ligher than the others, the other little dairymen who insist on fixing the prices 
ind keeping them a little lower—generally their price is one cent lower—and 
hen there is the little dairymen who are cutting the prices, as it was stated 
during this inquiry. Lately, some of these little dairymen have sold their milk 
at such a price that the chain stores and some grocery stores were able to retail 
he milk at six cents a quart. It is impossible for a dairy to be able to retail 
milk at such a price, and pay the farmer. It is possible there must be some 
bootleg milk moving in order that they may be able to do that. They do not 
ollow regulations; they do not pay the farmers, or they pay a ridiculous price. 
The remedy would be to have the Board of Health execute its rules. I will 
state before this committee that some dairymen in Montreal—and very serious 
- dairymen—say if the Board of Health were free to act, and to do what they 
“would do, and what they should do, those little dairymen would be put out of 
business. But they cannot. There are dairies in Montreal who have not com- 
plied with the regulations, and who continue to sell milk because the Board of 
Health is interfered with in its work. The Board of Health is interfered with 
politicians and by aldermen. Supposing a farmer wants to introduce milk 
o Montreal, and is prevented by an inspector, what happens? Why, he 
yes to the deputy and the deputy comes around and says to the inspector: 
‘Don’t be too zealous, my man.” Some of these dairies should not be allowed 
distribute ; they do not observe the rules. Along with that, I think the price 


- been linked up with the price of butter and cheese. it seems to me that in New 
_ York, actually, the price of milk was lower this winter than it was in Canada, 

yet the farmers there received nearly $1 per 100 pounds more than we received 
Canada. I think that a marketing board that would keep the price of cheese 
butter higher in Canada would, at least, help to keep the price of milk 
_ There are two remedies which would cae the re in those circum- 
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with the United States. You know the great disorganization in the marke 
of milk has been brought about by the Hawley-Smoot tariff, which barred tl 
exportation of our milk, more or less, to the United States. J think that t 
government should try to have that tariff lowered. I think that Mr. Benn 
and the government is contemplating having a treaty renewed, and so t 
committee should insist that Mr. Bennett or the government should give spec 
consideration to that question. I think that the real remedy would be to have ~ 
an association of all the producers and have a concentration of wholesale rece 
tion of all the milk, as it was instituted in some of the states in the Unite 
States. If all the producers pool their milk, or bring it to a central reception 
point, then the purchaser will be obliged to come to that pool and buy milk, 
and it will be the producer who will fix the price. 

Now, before terminating, I should like to make an observation on a 
was stated at the first meeting by Mr. Singleton. Mr. Singleton said: ‘i 


On the 16th of February, I wired to the officers of the Dairy Branch, 
in the different parts of Canada, asking them to give me the price p 
100 pounds of milk to the producer for milk delivered at the distributi 
point, and the price to the consumer for quarts of bottled milk. 


He then gives a table of the price paid to the producers, the average 
price paid to the consumer, and then the proportion received by both. I cann 
speak for the others, that is, the other cities, but for Montreal, I find the 
is a little mistake. They say that on the 17th February the average pri 
paid her quart by the consumer was nine cents, and the average price pa 
per quart to producers was 3-5 cents. Well, if we take 9 cents as the avera 
price paid by the consumers—it is a real average, because it is the fixed price, = 
the official price of the larger dairies to the consumers was ten cents. Tel 
cents was the price of the large dairies, and nine cents the little dairies, anc 
the wholesale was eight cents. So, it was the average. Now, if nine cents was 
a real average, they should take to compare what was paid to the producer, 
the average. When they say that the average paid to the producers was 3 
cents, it is the fixed price; it is not the average. First it was not 33 cent 
33 cents would mean 14-cents a gallon; but in ‘reality the fixed price was 13 
cents. Secondly, that was not the average paid to the farmer. The average 
must have been only twelve cents. Now, if you compare the proportion receive 
by the farmer and that paid by the consumer, you will see that the proportion 
will not be 38-89, which is nearly 40 per cent, but it would be only 33, just 
a third of the price, and I think that we should correct that for Montreal, | a! 
do not know how they have stated it for the other cities. 

Now, I must submit you a puzzle—not a jig saw—I think that the time — 
has come for the puzzle. When the large companies—when the dairymen of 
Montreal lowered their prices in the beginning of February, when they lowered 
from 10 to 9, the dairies of Montreal, dairymen of Montreal made so 
proclamations, one in French which appeared in the French papers and 
which was given to a reporter of the Montreal Star. Now, in the proclamation 
given to the French papers they say: “ Our profit during the last year 
only a little fraction of a cent a quart—a little fraction of a cent per qua 
Now, in the other paper they say: “ We have been obliged by competition 
lower our retail price by one cent, from 10 to 9 and declaring that the price 
paid to the farmer of 14 cents a gallon delivered to the city would be the sam 
So they declare that all their costs would remain the same, but the margin 0 
profit will be a little smaller. It is a puzzle for me to understand that 
during the whole of last year, when the spread was 6-5, their profit per quai 
was only a fraction of a cent, now that the spread is only 5:5 per cent, how — 
their margin is only a little smaller. They should say, if the first proclamatio a 
is true, that they sell at a loss. There i is something in the books which Ww 
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: ‘ele A Mr. Bond recognized in his report that really, 
g to the figures which were presented to him, there was only a little 


ion. o! a cent of profit per quart. I don’t know how—it is a puzzle for 
can ane no explanation, I aa but apparently for me there is a 


a ce Mr. Sproule: 
@ Father ee was aeene with the price of pul, spread _ of ote 


=By Mr. is ipemnile: 


). What I had reference to then was, did the city require that it be 
eurized at that time?—A. No. Pasteurization was passed only in 1925, 
n Toronto I think it was passed in 1920. Nearly all those regulations 
been passed since that time; so that cost of production has been increased 
t is impossible—I actually remember that we are paid, were supposed to 
paid three cents a quart, when others were paid five cents a quart. 

-Q. Yes; would you say that the cost of production was similar then to 
hat it is now?—A. The cost of production? I think that we cost of produc- 
tion was then lower. 

. Lower than it is now?—A. Lower than it is now. It is true that the 
erage of pounds per cow has increased, and this is one of the factors which 
Id have caused a lowering of production; but there are many other factors 
ch have worked in the other sense. I think that actually the cost of produc- 
on | of a ‘gallon of eae) is higher than it was in 1913. 


ee : By Mr. eee 
. Has it improved the health of the people, Father, all these new regula- 
s and. these restrictions such as pasteurization?—A. I ‘think, personally, “that 


). I have in mind that the Professor spoke in Manitoba, in a Dairy Asso- 
nm, and he said that they had fed three calves with Agricultural College 


ect my health. I am so far sound, and ihe milk did aa affect me; so 
probably there are too many restrictions placed around the milk situ- 
hat is reacting back on the cost to the farmer.—A. Yes; but you were 
1 farm. You could take the milk fresh. In the cities actually those who 
he milk now drink the milk of yesterday—not of yesterday, but of the 
re yesterday. And they say that in great centres as Montreal, it is 
r for the general health to have that milk pasteurized. It loses, I think, 
, I think that it loses something. It loses something. 


CHamMan: 
/TTNESS: Especially in the taste, and a little in vitamins. But in 


Vitamins. 
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By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Father, do you confirm fe evidence of Prof. Toupin, that the recen 
cut in price to the consumer in Montreal is being passed on to the produc 
—A. No, I don’t think so. For me—it is true that it is only one week, and the 
receive their pay only fifteen days after, so it is difficult; but we have their 
promises. I will read that declaration, a declaration that the price paid tc 
the farmers of 14 cents a gallon (which is not 14 cents, it is 134 cents), delivere 
to the city station, would remain the same. But we shall see at the next p 
if they stand to their promises. eee! 

Q. What has been the history in the past; where there has been a cut t 
the consumer, has it invariably been passed on?—A. Invariably; and it is the 
great difficulty of agriculture. Formerly, let us say, twenty years ago, the 
farmer received for ‘his product in general—for the general products of t 
farm, received about sixty or seventy per cent of the price paid by the retailer. 
I do not say for the milk only, but in general. Now, of that price the intei 
mediary received only from thirty to forty per cent. That part which the inter 
mediary received has increased until the last crisis, to fifty per cent. Economists 
according to the statistics, say at the moment—in 1929, the intermediar 
received about fifty per cent of the price paid by the retailer. Now, since tha 
crisis, the prices of the farmer have been lowered; the retail prices have bee 
lowered forty per cent. If that loss of forty per cent had been sustained 
equally by the intermediary and by the farmer, the farmer would be in a bad 
state, but he would not have to complain. In reality, the part of the inter 
mediary has not been lowered. His fifty per cent has not been decreased; s 
the whole lowering has been sustained by the farmer who receives actually 
from twenty to thirty-three per cent of the prices paid by the retailer. In 
general—I do not say for some—for butter you receive more, but we will say 
for the average, he receives from twenty to thirty-five per cent—to thirty-thre 
per cent of the retail price, and this is a great evil. ; 

Q. Just one more question. Did the producer receive a cut in his price 
recently?—A. Yes. In the beginning of February when the price went down 
from the—the fixed price went down from eleven cents to ten cents, it wa 
lowered from $1.60 to $1.35. 

Q. To $1.35—A. Yes. 

Q. At the same time then that the cut was made to the consumer from 
eleven to ten cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. There was a reduction made to the producer?—A. Yes. 

Q. From $1.60, is it?—A. Yes. 

Q: To $1. 357A To $1. 35; and when they announced that it was goin 
down from ten to nine, naturally I was expecting that they would lower th 
price of the farmer; but I think that one of the effects of this Committee 
this commission—was that they did not do that. It was the first good effect. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. One point. We are having quoted the figures of milk per gallon that 
farmer receives in the country instead of the consumer at his door. Now, tha 
figure is $1.85. The other day we were told about the fearful and wonder 
working of a mysterious surplus, and they told us that that worked out that the 
farmer did hot get that $1.35, that this surplus pressed it down to $1.05. That — 
is, with twenty-five off Montreal it would leave $1.10. The working of this — 
surplus pressed down the returns to the farmer I believe, in some cases, as low 
as 90 cents. I would like to have your opinion on that point. That is a big 
charge?—A. I could not give you figures on that precise point, because we hay , 
not to deal with the farmers, and I have not seen their bills. 


“they a0 an get $1. 352?—A. I have heard that many of them—the 
the Board of Health of Montreal yesterday told me that a very 
er in the eastern counties had very find stock and he receives actually, 
ietions made, 75 for his milk, and he says that man will surely go 


- By the Chairman: 

_ I would like to ask a question based on one of the professor’s recom- 
endations. He says that it should be possible to regulate the flow of fluid milk 

on . to the Montreal market by means of a producers’ association that would take 

of the surplus where it was produced. Do you think that is the proper 

hod to use?—A. I think that an association which would control 90 per cent 

the producers would be a splendid thing. 

Q. Would it not be a good thing, possibly, just to leave the market a little 

all the time so the price could go up. If they can control the amount of 

milk going on to the market could not they leave it a little bare so as to enhance 

he price unduly?—A. Bare? 

_ Q. Short of milk?—A. I do not see how it would be possible to have the 

market short. 

Q. How far should the cost of production enter into the fixing of the price 

o the producer, and Kw far should the law of supply and demand apply there? 

. Well, I really do not understand the question. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Thursday, March 9, 1933, at 10.30 o’clock. 


REPORT OF PROFESSOR G. TOUPIN SUBMITTED TO THE OTTAWA 
PARLIAMENTARY COMMITEE CONDUCTING AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE MILK INDUSTRY, MARCH 7, 1933 


OUTLINE 


i Present situation respecting milk produced in the district of Two-Mountains 
and sold on the Montreal market: 

1. Average yield per cow as indicated in returns from 42 members of our 

Association. 

_ Probable average yield in the district. 

9. Average feed costs per 100 lbs. of milk. 

CR Average net prices per 100 Ibs. of milk. 

4. Loss per 100 lbs. of milk, estimated according to the formula showing the 

relationship of feed costs to total costs. 

ieeMe ee ee ek AB to” 55 

Mememibemabay se a cs, «.. 100 to- 100 


. Influences of milk prices:_ 

(a) On stock-raising methods. 

(b) On feeding methods. 

(c) On farm husbandry, in general. 
(d) Conclusions. 


mievances of the milk producers of the district of Two-Mountains. 
medies proposed: 


Direct remedies. 
Indirect remedies. 


resent situation respecting milk produced in the district of Two Mountains 
and sold in the Montreal market: 


80 


Condition of milk production sold on the Montreal market and esti 
by monthly reports sent to the Agricultural Institute of Oka by a grou} 
farmers who record both milk production and feeding and who are members 
of a Society of Animal Production since June, 1926; and estimated also in 
surveys carried out amongst the farmers who were formerly members of th 
Society of Animal Production of the County of Two Mountains and w 
withdrew for one reason or another. 


1—Average yield per cow: 
(a) For 42 members of our association (June 1931-32): 


Cows it. (20 2B Se ee 
Pounds of mille. cio eee one eee 
Percentage of: tate oon eae ae ee ee 3:47 
Pounds of fat!. .. eer ES y coped lie. 


(6) Probable average yield in ‘the district: 
6,500 pounds of milk; 3-5 per cent of fat; 227-50 pounds of fat. 


2.—Average feed costs per one hundred pounds of milk: 


(a) June, 1931, to June, 1932, 0-73 per 100 pounds. 

(6) June, 1932, to June, 1933, 0:70 per 100 pounds. 

(c) October, 1932, to October, 1933, 0-70 per 100 pounds. 
The average price of concentrates per ton is: ; 

(a) June, 1930, to June, 1931, $25.84. 

(b) June, 1931, to June, 1932, $23. 

(c) June, 1932, to June, 1983, $23. 


The average quantity of concentrates per cow for a production of 8, 
pounds of milk is 2,300 pounds: 

(a) 1,610 pounds of farm grains, 70 per cent $18.. ..$14 49 

(6) 690 pounds of concentrates, 30 per cent $25.. .. 8 60 


$23 09 
3.—Average net price. The average net price paid for 100 pounds of milk: 
(a) June, 1930, to June, 1931, $2.16. . 
(b) June, 1931, to June, 1932, $1.34. < 
(c) June, 1932, to June, 1933 (probable), $1.05. 


Detailed statement of milk prices paid to the farmers for the year Jun 
1932, to June 1933: ee, 
Market Farmers 
(a) 1932: June, July, August, September, : 


October, (5° months)... . - Sle 3b $ 95 


(6) £932: November ((iomontt)*2..-- 155 rdte2hs 
(c) 1932: December. 1933: January (2 on 
MONthS) 4 2 ee 1 60 os 
(d) 1933: February, March, April, May 
(probable, 4 months)... .. . f. 135 1 00 


Approximate average price for the year, $1.05. 


4. Loss per hundred pounds of milk estimated according to the formula showing 
the relationship of feed costs to total costs: moe 


Feed costs: 20) 2 42 ooo 
Total costs: 2 22 esa ee OO nO 
Milk Price: 
(a) June; 1932-1983) 2 3 ee AS 
Feed costs per 100 pounds: 435 70 


In oe whereof: 
(a) Stock calves are as numerous and in as good condition as in past 
_ years 

—(b) General return maintained. However, 15 of our producers report 
the return shows a tendency to fall off. 


a 2 Influence on farm husbandry in general: 

(a) For 1931: Painful as regards all. 

(6) For 1932: Discouraging as regards some and disastrous as regards 
pea “others. 

_ 3. Conclusions: 

(a) The present state of prices is conducive to considerable disturbance 
as regards milk production for the Montreal market. 

(6) The present state of prices should milk producers and purchasers 
to find means of avoiding a crisis in this field, a crisis that would 
affect the interests of both parties. 


ae 


—Grievance of milk producer: 
at of a questionnaire relating to an inquiry into the Br pyanee of 


GRIEVANCES OF THE PRODUCERS — 


ie In our opinion, what are the principal grievances of the producers in respect 
0 S present market: | 


s 


result that the producer is liable to lose his market at any time. 

es ‘Tnsolvency of a certain number of milk distributors and milk distribut- 
ing companies, hence partial or total loss of production value for two 

or three months. Sometimes the loss runs from $200 to $500. 

aay Fixing of milk prices at a figure much below production costs. A 

__ gallon of milk costs an average of 25 cents and sells at about 15 cents. 

Unjustified - cutting of prices, by sending part of the milk shipped to 

the creamery. 

ae Lack. of control by the producers over milk tests. 

6. Irregular payments for milk: a situation that causes serious incon- 

venience to the producers. 

eing prevented from dispensing of a milk surplus at will, even when 

the ‘purchaser says the market is overstocked. 
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8. Refusal to accept delivery of milk without prior notice, and not givin 
producers any time to correct any faults on their part, in consequence 
of which the producer sometimes loses his market whole weeks eae 
out of pocket considerable sums of money. 

10. Absence of a satisfactory basis in respect of the payment of the price 
of milk. 

ProposeD REMEDIES 

(a) Direct: 

1. Formation of an association of milk producers—provincial and federal. 

2. Drafting of a contract between the Producers’ Association and the 
buyers. oe 

3. Fixing of the buying price of milk from the producer and the selling 
price to the consumer by a provincial or federal commission com- 
posed of producers, consumers, buyers and experts. 

4. Passing of a provincial or federal act to give force of law to the deci- 
sions of the Milk Commission. 

5. Passing of a law to control the degree of solvency of milk buyers. 

6.. Fixing of milk prices twice a year: = 
On October 1, for eight winter months. : 
On June 1, for four summer months. . 


(b) Indirect: (To further strengthen the foundations of dairy-farming). 


1. The establishment in each county of cattle-raising societies, preferably 
of the cooperative type, with the following objects: 


(a) By the use of better methods, to improve the average yield per cow. 
(b) To sell market milk or dispose of it wholesale. 
(c) To convert milk without the aid of any intermediary. 


2. The general improvement of dairy methods. 


3. The formation of a corps of dairy experts by devoting a larger part of 
the curriculum to the fundamental sciences on which dairying is based, and 
adding thereto courses in general agriculture, animal husbandry and political 
and rural economics. 


(Signed) G. TOUPIN. © 


IMPORTANCE OF THE MILCH COW DURING THE PRESENT 
DEPRESSION 


THOUGHTS AND SuGGESTIONS oF Proressor GusTAvE TouPIN, OF THE 
Oxa INSTITUTE 


In a first article, published in this paper in December, 1932, Mr. Toupin 
asked the following questions: ‘ What action must milk producers take in the 
face of the price decline? Is there a way out? What are the indications for 
1933? Is it possible to make a little‘money?” And he concluded by stating: 
“Twenty farmers of the county of Two-Mountains, who, for a considerable 
time past, have kept a record of the milk yield and the food consumption of 
their herds, are going to provide the answers. Their answers, set out in tables, 
are summarized and commented hereunder. 


ae 


es Ie 
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yield fo 20 ae in the Conny of Two-Mountains and average corresponding 
quantities of various foods consumed. 


Pounds Fodder Succulents Oana Pasturage 
of milk $6 $4 $23 $8 

: ; lbs. lbs. lbs. 
Reeemgice eo eS 10,790 3,340 4,297 DLL lee ae meena 
s eens ee net os PTL 10,301 7G 5, 560 POP AIS | Peseta 
Be Sete, ae aa wes 9,817 2,979 4,822 Spl Sores stake arcane 
Tiles ee hee 9,766 2,486 2,738 MOO | Rik asin eae ae 
TSGree Mee es ees asus 9,625 4,839 4,210 AA MS 25 Se : 
OUSbAee ce Sen ee So, ee ete 9,137 2,797 4,361 RO2OF |e seas eee 
IT ere ha Fe ge ok oe ace 8,525 3, 731 5, 782 PREY BU (ite ean pani 
+ EROS Gs Gale eee eee 8,221 3,993 6, 667 GSS | ame 
i ich, SERGE Oncaea ia 8,029 4,395 3,838 Dl Dae | ce ee as 
ME er en I yas, 7,855 2,847 4,262 PARP YS (estar sole cee 
Soe Sr Ue 4,567 10, 069 DENG Rs 5 ar a oe eee 
SP ey Ne. oat el, 2,511 5,780 AD. sl one Mais sien ee 
a 7,156 4,420 5,870 2,236) 20 ee 
Pee ee eh pcre. He-a's a 8 6,936 2,888 i 2.0, 212 DAS all ee een 
vin ALS ee MEA saan Game ae 6,836 3,048 5,797 pO TO) Al Ape Pee 
Sera ar cea 6, 667 3,941 5, 762 D839]. ee Bee 
LE a CA A er Rr eR ie oe er tes 6,611 4,433 3,489 PABA GN I pt ea te 
Cons clo cede eee en ee 6,534 3,105 4,472 2206 |e eae ae 
ee set's viotp oo 5,755 4,543 6,656 1789, \eacst eee 
mee it cae CEN ee 5,421 3,797 5,613 oe Co eee 
Ee Mae On ee i 7,941 3,518 5,344 DOO ie seared 


_ Table 1 shows the average milk yield per cow and the average correspond- 
ine Ny of various foods consumed during the year extending from June, 
1931, to June, 1932. 


Table 2 shows the gross receipts per cow expected by these same farmers 
uring the twelve months to follow, according to the selling price of milk and 
he average yield of their herds. It also gives the feed costs based on the total 
production per cow as well as on 100 pounds of milk, assuming that the various 
1erds consume indentical quantities of feed to give the same yields. Finally, it 
hows the remuneration for labour based on the yield per cow and according 
) ote price of milk. 


Ea Sn aoe ea 


ah 


5 ee 5 Ue eaguTs d = Bae sa ras ag ad 
9962 =| 020 | 96 28. LOL LD x 
got = | 960 8 OF ¥6 12 “ore 9yoreMEy “Wy 
£8 62 620 #8 1¢ FL oP 19 18 : SEE CY CC 1s ach 
SI 8z 28 0 OF FS LZ OF 61 9¢ #9 28 Deere etree eeesereeeree es seees money qV 
G8 0€ 61 0 _8P 6S 19 9F L9 9S e€ 8 Hrseseseesseesssssss*-UOTyesdorsUOD OY} JO S104SIg 
0% SE ZL 0 CS SF C8 LF IT 8¢ Cr Sg Deere ep eter etree eens este se seeeeeecganNT AOI) 
FZ LE 12 0 OF 6F CC gf 6 8G 02 98 ere ra es eet fui, Te 
a PL 62 aa 36 AD Geet ee on ee er eee ary An ocr f iaioy 
a ft lao ow fcc lw | oe Se 
= 08 ZI- 6 L OF 62 18 0 1¢ 99 IL e¢ zz 69 16 &6 bette tees ete e sees verte seeee ees ss ssranesecy ‘sop 
e. (A Sag Tr 8 && 68 $2 0 $9 8$ 86 $$ 94 99 81 86 ye oR a ates Ee De oS eee 
ne 0S & 69 FL tL OF 19 0 69 &S 0G 9S FG 89 9& OOT EUS AS Ne eet ee MOU CLE yaa 
a 88 F 1Z LT 60 0¢ #9 0 19 Zc 6g 1¢ 88 69 92 GOT Dieter eteter enters erererere sess esgisnag tgp ty 
8 ze vere aie ne ae can ae ae RGN aan a ee 
ae ae aes ar aac eek a See eee Re ee ee 
3 ee lee G a is ee reat pees ne est Pe tri ters Peer rie in 
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ABOVE TABLES 


‘An increase of yield per cow tends to lower the cost of production by 
es feed costs. While, with average yields of 5,000 to 7,900 pounds per 
the cost of feed ranges from 70 cents to 96 cents per 100 ‘pounds of milk, 
ing to the skill of the farmer, it ranges from 49 cents to 67 cents per 
unds of milk for cows yielding from §,000 to 10,000 pounds. 


oes (a) With milk selling at $1.25 per 100 pounds, cows yielding from 
8 0 to 10,000 pounds meet their feed costs and give the farmer a return of 
58.62 for his labour. Those yielding from 5,006 to 7,000 pounds pay their feed 
ts also, but give the farmer 47 per cent less return for his work; (b) With 
selling at 85 cents per 100 pounds, cows yielding from 8,000 to 10,000 


per ie ten cows yielding 8,000 ae ane more pay file feed ee and 
ovide a labour return varying from $2 to $18 per head, while those yielding 


ee 3. In short, high-yield cows (8,000 pounds and more) generally give the 
armer the greatest return for his labour. They are in the long run his tax 
oe payers, even in times of depressed Bee 


cover ‘their feed costs when the price of milk is $1. 25 per 100 Le When 
ilk sells for 85 cents and 70 cents the 100 pounds, such cows not only give 
ie farmer no return whatever for his labour, but they secure from him their 
as at 50 pet cent pa the eoet of production. They are indeed ruinous 


We awe ae to Si our cattle-raisers the possibilities of dairy 
ning at the price levels likely to obtain throughout the coming tw Ae months. 


APPENDIX “A” 
DOCUMENTS FILED TO DATE—NOT PRINTED 


Report of the Reorganization Commission for Milk, 1932-33 (England), Sir 
_ Edward Grigg, Chairman. 

ist of Dairy Associations and Officers (Canada, 1932, 1933). 

ist of Principal Milk Distributors in Canada (1933). 

Report of the Provincial Dairy Commission, November 12, 1932 (Quebec). 


et hind Minutes of Vancouver Council, Special Milk Committee, 1917. 


Star ment of agreed price and prices paid by four Montreal dealers. 
lo real milk by-law. 
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Ee edz “A”—List of Documents filed to date,—not printed. 
7 Appendix “B”—Documents filed and printed. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS ‘ 


HovusEe or Commons, 
Tuurspay, March 9, 1933. 


sgEne meeting came to order at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


Soe ern bois present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bouchard, Bowen, 
Boyes, Brown, Carmichael, Cayley, Donnelly, Fafard, Gobeil, Hall, Jones, 
oucks, McGillis, McKenzie, Moore, Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, Perley, 
ickel, Porteous, Rowe, Seeuin, Senn, Shaver, Smith, Spotton, Sproule, Stewart, 
‘Taylor, Thompson, Totzke, Tummon, Weese, Weir (Macdonald), Wilson, 


Ss ‘The clerk read a letter from the Manager of Mail and Baggage Traffic, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, enclosing tariffs for milk transportation 
and a history of rates. 


The chairman called for a report from the sub-committee on witnesses 


- Mr. Tummon for the sub-committee reported that Dr. A. J. G. Hood, 
Superintendent of Food Inspection, Department of Health, Montreal, had been 
alled for to-day. 

Report concurred in. 


_ Mr. Loucks moved that the sub-committee be authorized to’ take the 
evidence, in camera, of certain persons who did not wish to appear before the 
committee. 

The chairman expressed doubt as to the competency of the committee to 
delegate such power to the sub-committee. 

After discussion the mction stood. 


The clerk was instructed to have printed the tariff of railway rates on milk 
and By-law No. 891 of the City of Montreal, concerning milk. 
_ (See Appendix ‘“ B”’ hereto.) 


a A. G. Hood, Superintendent of Food Inspection, Department of 
Health, Montreal, was called, sworn, examined and discharged. 

‘y The witness ‘agreed to file with the clerk, a list of truckers licensed ta 
uck milk into Montreal. 


; The meeting adjourned at the call of the chair. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or ComMMons, 
March 9, 1933. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
0.30 o’clock, Mr. Senn presiding. 


The Cuarrman: First of all I shall ask the Clerk to read a communi- 
5 cation: from the Canadian Pacific Railway regarding rates on milk. (See 
appendix). 

__ We have as witness this morning, Dr. A. J. G. Hood, Superintendent. of 
Food Inspection, Montreal Department of Health, upon whom I shall now call. 


_ Dr. A. J. G. Hoop, called and sworn. 


a By the Chairman: 

_ Q. Will you give the clerk your full name and your position?—A. I have 
een superintendent of the Food Inspection Division for twenty-one years in 
Montreal; and I am at your service to give any information that I can pos- 
sibly give. 

_ Q. Have you any statement to make, Doctor, outlining the regulations? 
—A. I have copies of the milk by-law. This by-law was passed in June, 1925, 
d adopted by the council on July 20, 1925, asking for pasteurization of milk 
in the city of Montreal. There are two kinds of milk specified in this by-law, 
pasteurized milk and special raw milk, special raw milk as produced. ‘There 
ire regulations laid down in the by-law governing both kinds of milk, and goy- 
rning the production of milk on the farm, and the inspection of those farms, 
md the sale of milk in all different phases in Montreal. This by-law calls for 
he tuberculin testing of all herds supplying Montreal with milk and cream;. 
nd, as you know gentlemen, this was a large order. Because when the by-law 
was passed, we were far from having ail our herds tested. In 1918, only 1-48 
f the herds were tuberculin tested. In 1925, when the by-law was passed, 26-19 
ere tested, and to-day we have 100 per cent tested supplying Montreal. So 
‘ou see it was quite a large order both for the city and for the producers to 
et all their herds tested. By tuberculin tested herds I mean government test, 
ederal test. We accepted provincial tests while they were being made, but 
he provincial department decided to discontinue their testing, and to-day we 
ust have the Federal test. We do not accept any private tests. I was speak- 
ng to one of your representatives this morning, and he said that the city of 
mtreal was in an enviable position, as being one of the few cities that could 
draw its milk supply from an entirely tuberculin tested field. We are extremely 
_ pleased to have succeeded as well as we did in getting this, not only from the 
city standpoint, but from the standpoint of improving conditions of public 
vealth throughout the country. As you gentlemen are aware, being representa- 
ives of a great many parts of Canada, in insisting on tuberculin tested herds, 
e did not only protect the city of Montreal, but we improved conditions for 
producers; because when we get the producers to have clean herds it 
laturally resulted in the producer getting a clean and wholesome supply of 
for himself, and in that way we know tuberculosis is being reduced. 
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Q. Is Montreal in a restricted area, doctor?—A. Yes, sir. We have twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight counties around Montreal which are under the zon 
system. There are some counties south of Montreal that have been accepted 
Not all their herds are tested, but all the producers are tested, all the milk” 
and cream producers for Montreal, and the others are only waiting until they 
can get it. 

ay There is not any coming into Montreal from outside your restricted 
area?—A. Yes, but they happen to be from tuberculin tested herds. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. I do not want to break in on the witness’ evidence, but I believe the 
committee would appreciate it if you would start with the farmer, and give us 
a synopsis of the regulations necessary there, and then follow the milk straight 
into the city—A. We have incorporated into our by-law here, a copy of the 
score card which we make for each farmer. This score card is based on the 
score cards in the United States, and all the score cards that we could procure. 
It contains one hundred points, divided into ten different sections, ten points | 
for each section, and the farmers are scored accordingly. If the recorded score 
is eighty, or above, the dairy is excellent; seventy or above it is good; sixty 
or above it is fair; and fifty or above it is only probationary. Under fifty 
we cannot allow them to ship any milk into Montreal. We allow a few of 
them to ship cream if they submit a promise that they are going to improve — 
conditions. - 
We have 4,500 regular milk producers shipping into Montreal—that is, 
outside the cream producers. This means we have nine veterinaries supervising — 
those milk producers all through eastern Ontario and Quebec. These men 
score these farms once a year, and mark down whatever they find on the score, — 
and we have a record in the office, each man’s record, and before he can ship 
milk he has to apply for inspection. We send him a form which he fills out. 
and answers, if his herd is federally tested; if he has a milk house; if he is 
able to have an ice supply; if he has a proper dairy barn, and all the other 
requirements. When we get this back, if it is satisfactory, we send our inspector 
to see this man, and he makes his score. We give him a copy, we keep a copy, 
and we send a copy to the firm that buys his milk. If he is not selling to any 
firm, we keep a second copy in the office, and when he does start to sell, the 
firm can get this copy of the score from us. 


By Mr. Myers: 

Q. I do not wish to interrupt this witness or any other witness, but we 
heard pretty much the same story last day; that is, from the standpoint 
of knowing what the regulations are that are put upon the backs of the farmers. © 
Now, I should like to know this, and if we cannot get it, we might as well — 
disband: here is a farmer who starts out with a hundred pound can of milk. - 
Can anybody tell us what it costs to put that one hundred pound can of milk 
on the market, to deliver it to the consumer in Montreal? : 


The CHatrMaNn: Professor Toupin gave us quite a bit of evidence in that 
direction the other day. The evidence this morning is directed towards getting 
the regulations governing the production and sale of milk on the island of 
Montreal. I should like, if you can doctor, to have you tell us upon what 
those points are based that are scored by your veterinary inspectors—aA. Yes, 
sir, I can give it to you right here. It is divided into divisions and ten points 
are allowed in each division. “ Absence of disease on physical examination, 2; 
approved tuberculin test within the year, 8; quality of food, 5; quality of water, — 
5; cleanliness of cows, 10; stable location (2), water tight floor, preferably — 
concrete (3), tight ceiling and walls (2), tie and manger (1), facilities for 
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ion- special. sales (2)—total 10; stable ventilation (3), air space for 
cow, 400 cubic feet (1), 500 cubic feet (2), 600 cubic feet (3); light: 4 
square feet of glass per cow (4), 3 square feet of glass per cow (3), 2 square 
feet of glass per cow (2), 1 square foot of glass per cow (1), total 10; stable clean- 
liness: floor, ceiling, w walls and manger (3), whitewashed or painted and disin- 
ected every year; walls (2), ceiling (3), no other animal (2), total 10; condition 
f barnyard: drainage (4), removal of manure every day ‘to the field (6) or 
feet from the stable (3), total 10; milk room: mode of construction, ceiling, 
walls, floor, windows and fly-screens (3), water supply (2), cleanliness: floor, 
ceiling, walls, vat and water for cooling purposes (5), total 10; cleanliness 
milking time (3), utensil adequacy (2), small top or hooded pails (2), 
oroughly washed and exposed to pure air (3), total 10; ice supply (4); 
ompt and efficient cooling and storage at low temperature (6), total 10. Some 
them have electric refrigeration, suitably installed. Well, we give them the 
equivalent of the amount allowed for ice supply. That makes up a total score 
of 100 points. 


_ Now, we have farmers scoring all the way up the scale. We have a few, 
a very few, who score 100 points. We have quite a number over 90 points, and 
over 80 points, and a great number over 70 points. When these scores are made, 
we allow the men to ship to Montreal. I noticed in the reports in the papers, 
that one of the witnesses before your committee recommended that a licence 
be taken out by the producers. I might say that fifteen years ago we thought 
the same thing was good, and I went to Quebee about the Montreal bill when 
it came up, and asked for permission to do so, but it was refused. We have 
tried since then and we have not succeeded. We were not asking to charge 
em anything, it was Just the fact of taking out a licence for them to be allowed 
to ship. Well, to-day, it is an understood fact that no dealer can take on a 
producer unless this producer produces our score card, which is, in fact, a permit 
allowing them to ship. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


— Q. Doctor, does all the milk that reaches Montreal become subject to this 
score card? Has there been in Montreal milk sold that does not come under 
he provisions of this section?—-A. As near as we can possibly make it, sir. 
There has been quite a lot of talk of bootleg milk coming into Montreal; but 
it is the same as other things. We have 25 inspectors, ten in the country and 
seven on special work in the city, and seven at pasteurization plants, and two 
supervisors over those inspectors. But there are a great many roads coming 
into Montreal. 

Q. Does the actual supervision of milk come under your jurisdiction, your 
supervision?—A. Yes. 

QQ. As regards testing?—A. Yes. 

Q. How often is the test made?—A. Well, I might say we took for chemical 
analysis, 2,578 samples. We took most of the samples from the distributors. 
Q. From the what?—A. From the distributors, who were supervised. Our 
men supervise the tests that the companies make of the different producers, and 
if we see anything that is wrong, our men immediately take samples. If the 
ilk does not come up to the standard, we have to stop the man; or if he is 
adulterating his milk, we take means to take proceedings against, him. We 
notify him, and if he continues, we take proceedings against him. In a great 
Pe. cases we just stop him. 


Q. You supervise the test with regard to the richness of the milk?—A. Yes. 


_Q. That, for Montreal, is 3-5 per cent?—A. In Montreal the minimum 
andard is 3-25. 
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Q. 3:252—A. The same as the Federal standard. The by-law stipulates:. 
Milk shall contain at least three and one-fourth (3-25) per cen 

milk fat and sixty-eight hundredths (0-68) of one per cent of salts. T 
total of solids of milk other than fat shall be at least eight and a ha 
(8-5) per cent. Milk must not contain a proportion of water higher tha 
eighty-eight and twenty-five hundredths (88-25) per cent. The pa 
shall not be below 1-029 nor above 1-033. 


We see it leads up to that; and more than that; in the by-law it states: — 
It is forbidden :— 


(b) To have in one’s possession milk older than forty-eight as 
hours; 
(ej a: ship, receive or have in one’s possession milk the degr 
of acidity of which is above twenty-one hundredt 
(0-21) of one per cent, or below sixteen hundredths (0-1 
of one per cent. 
(d) To have in one’s possession or sell milk from which a por- 
tion of the fat has been removed. 


A good many people seem to have the idea that we allow them to standaae 
their milk, There are some cities in Canada where they allow them to stand- 
ardize, to bring that down to what you mentioned, to bring it to 3-50, 34; b 
in Montreal we do not allow them to standardize. We allow them to recei 
milk from any farmer, as long as it is over 38:25. But they may receive it 
4 per cent if they like, or over 4 per cent, and it is all mixed together. 

Q. The distributors are allowed to standardize?—A. No. 

Q. They are not?—A. No, sir. 

Q. If they receive milk at 4 per cent, are they supposed to distribute it? 
A. They are allowed to mix it, but they are not supposed to standardize it. 
Standardizing means, as in a great many American cities, if all their milk 
say the average of their milk were 3° -80, they could take the difference betwee 
3°80 and 3-50; they could take out that difference. But in Montreal these 
cannot take out that difference. 


By Mr, Brown: : 
Q. You allow them to distribute the average, whatever that may be?— 

A. Yes. A ae 
By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What is the average?—-A. The average for 1931 was 3-6, I think. For 
1931, it was 3-60, and the av erage for 19382 was 3-70. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Does your department test this milk after it is mixed?—-A. Yes. We 
take so many samples on the street, so many samples from the grocery stores. 
I can give you in detail the tests for 1932: 660 samples on the streets, 331 
samples in grocery stores, 1,103 samples in dairies, 434 samples in various oth 
places, making a total of 2 528, and collected by inspectors in stores. That — 
is for cream. That makes 2,528 samples. An average of the samples for 1932 
gives it 9-70. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you know whether the milk is bought on a butter fat test?—A. Some 
of the dairies buy on a butter fat test and some buy on a test on the milk. 
Q. It is very unfair if a man is 4, and another one is 3-25, they both should — 
get the same —A. We have nothing to do with that. Our end is entire 
from a sanitary point of view. 
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( nygienic methods hich you have in force are done at the cost 
, not at the cost of the producer. I think that is one of point we 
eb at—A. Our cost for maintaining our city staff in the country for 
ir, for 1931, it cost for travelling expenses for milk inspectors in the 


a ~ By Mr. Tummon: 
-o. All the cost of inspection was paid by the city?—A. Paid by the city. 
ae 
- ~ By Mr. Brown: 
ee) Phat is- a Ne we want to get at. It is paid by the city, not by either 
distributor or the farmer?—A. It does not cost the distributor or the farmer 
one cent. Some of the farmers object sometimes. They write in sometimes 
, and they write in again in another week or so, and say “I asked for an 
nspection last week and I have not got it yet. Why don’t you send your 
nspector?” So we have the inspection of that, but we have to be as economical 
we can, and we try: to arrange it. Our work is divided into districts, and our 


a There is se matter you mentioned. You spoke of score cards?— 
es. 
a me And of your issuing a pee what would be the minimum number of 


‘By the Chairman: 


ue ee. Is that absolutely free of charge, that permit?—A. Yes. We have never 
charged anything, so far. We suggested it to Quebec, we suggested charging 
them a small fee; and then we suggested if they objected to that, that we 
would not charge anything. 

__ Q. Then the dealers are licensed, are they not?-A. Yes. 

Q. Are the licences heavy enough to pay for a considerable proportion of 
- the inspection?—A. No. The licence fee for a dealer is only ten dollars. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Would you explain what is meant by the word “ dealer,” what it covers? 
A. aS —_ “dealer” is defined in ‘this way: © The Ww ord. ; Uae nie all 


ee Qe What I want to get: at is, that means one of the large dairy companies? 
= A. Yes. 

_ Q. No matter if they have one hundred or more wagons on the road, the 
ermit will cover that?—A. Yes. Of course, they have to have a licence 
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special milk-—the by-law says Special Milk is milk which meets the es 
requirements :— 
(a) It must not contain more than fifty thousand (50,000) bacteria per cubic 
centimeter from June to September inclusive, or more than twenty-five 
thousand (25,000) bacteria per cubic centimeter from October to May 
inclusive. 
(b) It must not have been pasteurized nor sterilized. 
(c) It must have been cooled down to at least forty-five (45) degrees 
Fahrenheit within thirty (30) minutes after milking and kept at that 
temperature or at a lower temperature until delivered to the consumer. 


Q. How often are these bacteriological tests made?—A. Well, we take 
samples practically every day. This is our report for 1932. 

Q. What are those taken from—are those taken from the aggregate or the 
individual?—A. Bacteriological samples? 

Q. Yes.—A. Bacteriological samples are taken from the milk as it is ready 
to be sold. 

Q. After pasteurization, in the aggregate?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gobeil: ae 

Q. That class of milk is not pasteurized?—A. Well, raw milk—we take 
that, when it is ready to be sold, when it is bottled; and if we find anything 
wrong, we take control samples. We take samples when it comes from—we 
have some dairies in Montreal selling special milk, who have as many as four 
suppliers. There is one man has six. If we get an aggregate sample that 
shows it is not up to this standard, we immediately take a sample from each 
of his suppliers, because it may be one of them that is wrong. And if we find 
there is one wrong, our man goes out to the farm right away and sees what is 
the matter. He may have fallen down or may not have sterilized something. 
We have to have them fix up, see that everything is sterilized, and get every- 
thing up to the mark, if there is anything wrong. We go and try to help him 
out and show him what he should do, and if we cannot succeed in getting 
him to produce milk along those requirements, we just say, “ You will have to 
stop.” We have to do that in some cases. 


By Mr. Mullins: a 

Q. Doctor, may I ask a question; does the pasteurization detract from 

the quality»of the milk, or the taste?—A. Very little. It is a recognized fact 

to-day that it does not harm the milk. ae 

Q. I have received a letter this morning from a prominent medical man 

in Montreal, and he says:— 

As an interested citizen who has been closely following the Milk 

Investigation as conducted by a Parliamentary Committee, and as one 

who has for many years been a close student of the milk situation in 

Montreal, I was greatly interested in reading a summarized account — 

of Rey. Leon Lebel’s testimony at to-day’s session of the Committee. ; 

While the good padre is quite a sociological authority, when he — 

comes to discussing the purely health aspect of milk, particularly as 

affected by pasteurization, I am afraid he is hopelessly at sea. . 
Particularly do I arrive at this decision when reading his testimony in __ 

to-day’s Montreal ‘Star,’ when he stated: “ Pasteurized milk loses ~~ 
something in the taste and vitamins,—but, if it was not pasteurized, — 

bacteria would develop in it.” ; 

The truth of the matter is that pasteurization, properly conducted, 

does not affect either the taste nor the vitamins to any appreciable 
extent. Furthermore, bacteria develop with greater ease in pasteurized 

milk than in ordinary milk. a. 


er ease?—A. Well, I don’t— 

. Than in ordinary milk? I may as well finish the letter:— 

The reason is because the natural protective bodies in untreated milk 
are fully or partly removed and so do not offer the normal resistance to 
developing bacteria. 

Pasteurization is rendered necessary because milk is so often pro- 
duced uncleanly. Again, it is not the absolute safety that so many 
believe, even when properly conducted, because of the tendency of some 
of the more obnoxious germs—like tubercle bacilli, to take the form of 
“spores,” a very resistant form of bacterial type, which return to their 
normal contour and virulence once the heat becomes lowered. 


Vhat I had in mind, after all the care that you give on the outside as to the 
barn and the cleanliness of the stables, is it necessary to lower the standard of 
the milk by pasteurization?—A. It does not lower the standard of it. 

Q. According to this medical man——A. That is one man’s idea. I could 
ring up five thousand against that. 


_ Mr. Moruerwe u: Hear, hear. 


_ Mr, Moutiins: Well, I only got that this morning. I asked for information, 
because as I said to the Committee yesterday, a professor in Winnipeg stated 
hat it had killed three calves and if it would kill calves, it might have an 
ffect on the children. 


By Mr. Moore: 


_ Q. Dr. Hood, what is the idea in allowing part of the milk to enter the 
ity of Montreal unpasteurized?—A. Well, sir, the idea was that we attempted 
1918— 

: Q. I mean distributed unpasteurized—A. We attempted in 1918 to have a 
by-law passed asking for pasteurization, and it was knocked on the head. We 
ttempted again in 1925— 

- Q. Knocked on the head, where? Could not pass the by-law?—A. It would 
They would not allow it to pass. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Is pasteurization permitted in the country?—A. No, it is not practical. 
Q. It. must be done in Montreal?—A. Yes, it must be done in Montreal. 
o answer that, when this by-law passed, we specified the two kinds of milk 
nd allow for special raw milk. Some people—some doctors, want special raw 
milk. They claim that some of their clients have to have it. Well and good. If 
hey have to have it, the by-law had to pass for getting it. When the by-law 
ssed, there were 76 raw milk dealers. To-day there are 30. They have 
gradually gone out of business, gradually gone down, not from our putting 
hem out of business, but their business has gone down. One man was selling, 
1 hree years ago, sixty gallons; and the inspector told me yesterday that he is 
down to fourteen. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


-Q. What about cream, is that pasteurized too?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Is there much distributed in Montreal unpasteurized?—A. Not that 
ve know of. 


ey Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Has pasteurizing any effect on the vitamin content of the milk?—A. 
little. As this gentleman says, some people have an idea that it has. 
rsonally, I have two children that have never had anything else but pasteur- 
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ized milk; the boy is seven years old and he weighs seventy-eight pounds, 
is as healthy as can be; the girl is eleven, and she weighs ninety-seven. qT d 
not think you can get any better specimens anywhere. 


Mr. Bowen: I have no pasteurized milk. 
Mr. Muutins: There is a big difference in pasteurizing. 
The CuHarrMAn: Order, gentlemen, please. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. There is a big difference in the milk on the farm and the milk in 
city?—A. Certainly. 

Q. That is what I wanted to get at. What has happened to it— 

The Cuarrman: Order, gentlemen. We are getting far away from the 
object of this investigation. This investigation is not to inquire into the meri 
of pasteurization. It is to inquire into the prices, and the factors that govern 
prices and so on, and I do not think it makes any difference whether pasteuriz 
tion is a good thing or not. It is being done. 


Mr. Boucuarp: It increases the price, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is aside from the point. 


By Mr. Donneily: 


Q. How often do you inspect the distributors?—A. We have them inspecte 
—anybody that goes into the milk business has to pass an examination fo: 
typhoid carrier; and if he is sick or absent, if he is working in the plant, o 
men visit the plants every second day and we have a list of all employees 1 
every plant; if he is absent from a plant for more than a day or two, or an 
length of time, he has to pass a new examination. : 

Q. Does this apply to the producers in the country too?—A. No, we coul 
not do that. I might say that this applies to a producer, if he has any typhoid 
on his farm, or if he has it amongst his family or his employees; they have to 
produce a certificate from the Provincial Board of Health to show that there is 
no more danger from typhoid and that the party that has had typhoid is m 
more a carrier, before we can allow him to start again. That is as far as we 
can go. J think that is as far as necessary. 


Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me one moment, I think I will answer 
all this if we show what the difference between the improvement that has been 
obtained in Montreal. From 1907 to 1916 the death rate per thousand in babies 
from zero to one year was 221; from 1913 to 1922, it was 183 per thousand. I 
1932 it is 100 per thousand, under 100; so that you can see from 1907 to 1932, : 
it has been more than cut in half. 


By Mr. Bouchard:. 


Q. What part of this can be ascribed to pasteurizing?—A. Some os of it 
Q. Very little, perhaps——A. Why? 
Q. Well, because as I know, there are so many other factors to-day th 
contribute to that. Take for instance the Board of Health, hygiene, all ee 
of injections——A. They have all had their purpose. : 
Q. I think we ascribe much too much to pasteurization. I do not see any 
thing in this figure that will prove much in favour of pasteurization. 


By Mr. Moore: : 

Q. One thing we would like to get at, doctor; you said a few minutes as 
that you were unable to have a by-law passed in Montreal. What prev a 
the by-law passing?—A. We did have it passed in 1925. 
Q. Yes; the by-law passed in Montreal for pasteurizing all milk that 
distributed 1 in the city: didn’t you say that?—A. We did in 1918, and we pr 
sented it again in 1926. 
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se it is gradually coming itself, without any by-law. 
Q. I see —A. I don’t think it will be necessary; because, as I said before, 
some of the doctors maintain that they need raw milk. We look after the pro- 

cers of raw milk, a small number. You can readily understand we can look 
er a small number much better than we can look after a large number. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


_ Q. Then, doctor, there are just two classes of milk being delivered in Mont- 
real?—A. Yes. — 
 Q. Pasteurized?—A. And certified. 
_—Q. Certified?—A. Special raw milk and certified milk—practically three. 
rtified is milk that is even more restricted than special raw milk. Certified 
has to be under ten thousand the year around, and has to be under the control 
of the Medical Milk Commission, and has to be bottled on the farm where it is 
produced. We just have two farms producing certified. 

Q. Are there any of the dealers in Montreal delivering unpasteurized milk? 
A. No, not that we know of; not except it is special raw milk. 
_ Q. In regard to the question of dealers, we had considerable evidence here 
_ that any person could obtain a licence—not any person, but a person might go 
to the City Hall, and obtain a licence if he had a horse and wagon and go to 
a distributor and buy a couple of hundred bottles, or quarts of milk to-day and 
start up a route. Has he a permit as a dealer?—A. He has a permit as a 
dealer, yes. 
QQ. Can you give us the number of dealers, the total number of dealers in 
Montreal?—A. In 1932, we issued 440 licences, that is including large and 
small. 
Q. 440?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. How many dairies are there in Montreal, or distributors, people who 
are bringing milk in from the producers, pasteurizing it, preparing it ready for 
distribution?—A. Pasteurizing plants?? 
~ Q. Yes.——A. We have 33 pasteurizing plants. 
_-Q. Then the difference between the 33 and the 440 are people who are prac- 
tically acting as agents?—A. Jobbers, a good many of them. 
~ Q. Jobbers?—A. Then we have some 30 raw milk dealers. 
Q. In addition to the 440?—A. Oh, no; these are included. 
Q. 410, then?—A. Yes. ; 

* 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Doctor, I would like to ask a question if I may; you have outlined the 
sanitary conditions that are necessary on a farm, before they can send milk to 


Q. One of the witnesses gave evidence the other day, I think it was Mr. 
McMillan, that Dr. Reynolds of the Ontario Producers Association has made 
an estimate that there is an additional cost of 35 cents per hundred because 
those regulations. Would you say that is a fair estimate?—A. Well, I could 
t say. We have never made that up. That is pretty hard. One man some- 
mes spends a great deal more than another, because ,in some places they have 
much more expensive help, and they have more expensive buildings, and spend 
great deal more. You have the whole average to make sure of that. 

Q. You would not like to hazard a suggestion whether that is a fair average 

ot?—A. No, I would not like to say. 
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By Mr. Bouchard: es 

Q. You'said a minute ago what the requirements of the farmer were as_ 
score in order to have a permit to ship into Montreal. Would you give us t 
requirements on which dealers and distributors have to score, before they 
permitted to sell milk?—A. We also have a score card for the dealers, dai 
score card, and the pasteurizing plant has to have a proper plant. It ma 
large or it may be small, according to the number of gallons that he is di 
tributing. He has to have properly examined employees. He has to have go 
sanitary conditions. He has to have good, clean sanitary equipment. He 
not limited to any kind of equipment. He can have different systems of pas-— 
teurization, as long as they are efficient; and all our plants in Montreal to-day — 
have—if they want to make any changes, they have to submit their changes — 
in writing to the Provincial Health Department, and their engineer, along with — 
our inspector, pass on it before they make their changes; before they build a — 
new plant they have to have their plant approved by the Provincial Health 
Department. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. Has your Department formed any estimate of the cost of pasteuriz 
tion?—A. No, sir. As I said before, we cannot be interested in the cost. We 
are Just interested in the sanitary end of it. 

Q. We are going to be interested in it.—A. I understand that. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. What about the bottling of it?—A. They have to have proper bottle 
washers and proper can washers; and we take controi samples ever so often, 
control samples of raw milk—two samples of raw milk, two samples of pa: 
teurized milk, two samples after it has been bottled, which makes six samples. 
And then a sample from the washing of bottles, pints and quarts, two samples. 
from the washing of cans, which makes a complete list of ten; and their bottl 
have to be properly washed and sterilized. 

Q. And sterilized?—A. Yes, sterilized. 

The by-law requires that all utensils and appartus—Article 27:— 

The utensils and apparatus used in the milk trade shall be reserved — 
exclusively for the handling of milk and shall be kept in good order 
their different parts to be solidly welded, the grooves to be well fillec 
with solder and the surface in contact with the milk to be smooth, even 
and free from rust. All such utensils and apparatus shall be of recog- 
nized sanitary design. 


We do not specify any kind of design, they can have any make they lik 
as long as it is standard. ; 

The utensils and apparatus, after having been rinsed with lukewar 
or cold water, shall be cleansed in a hot soap or alkaline solution, rinse 
again to completely remove the solution used and then sterilized with 
boiling water or steam. 


By Mr. Mullins: : 
Q. Doctor, I would like to have a little information about buttermilk. Can 
you tell me do they manufacture buttermilk from a sort of tablet or does th 
buttermilk that is churned, does it come straight from the churn to the bottle? 
—A. Well, in Montreal, there is very little buttermilk sold; it is mostly fe 
mented milk. Je 
Q. What?—A: It is mostly fermented milk. It comes under Article 116; 
fermented milk is milk which has been treated by the addition of a ferment. 
Q. It is treated?—A. They add a ferment. 
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Q Cie a tablet?—A. It may be a tablet, like you make junket; or it may 
e from a bottle. 

Q. Then it is not pure buttermilk?—A. It is not buttermilk in the sense 
f buttermilk. 

Q. I thought not. It does not seem like the buttermilk I used to drink out 
of the old dash churn.—A. It is not just the same. We have one dealer selling 
churned buttermilk in Montreal, and one only. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. We understand there is a certain amount of milk brought into Montreal 
as sweet milk to be sold, and then taken as surplus milk to be made into butter 
or other uses; has this milk to pass these very same sanitary conditions?— 
eSAs@Y eS. 

Q. The very same?—Even if it is known as surplus milk? There is no 
other regulation they have to stand by just as well?—A. No, sir, just the same. 
- What is known as surplus milk I might explain is that at certain seasons of the 
year the dealers receive more milk than they need for distribution and they 
distribute that on their distributors—so much to each one—it may be a fifth, 
it may be a quarter, it may be a third, but it is their surplus. Of course, we 
have nothing to do with that. 

- QQ. We: have been told here by witnesses, Doctor, that if it is known in the 
a3 ~ plants that there will be a surplus of milk they w ill tell their producers that 
certain days of the week milk will be classified as surplus milk. I was wonder- 
‘ing whether they had to stand by the same regulation?—-A. Yes, they have to, 
_for this reason, sir, they may ship in six cans and only four cans goes for daily 
consumption, and two may go in for surplus; but we don’t know and nobody 
else knows, so they have to all come up to the standard. 


7 


a2 


aa By Mr. Donnelly: 

< Q. Can you give us any idea at all, Doctor, how much this extra health 
- supervision placed on the distribution of milk has added to the cost?—A. Mr. 
_ Senn asked me that a moment ago, and I think I am not in a position— 
Q. You cannot give us anything at all?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I asked more from the farmer’s standpoint. The doctor wants to know 
__ whether it adds to the cost of distribution from the dealers’ standpoint. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

: Q. Yes, how much does it add?—A. I could not say as to that any more 
_ than as to farmers. It certainly adds to a certain extent. Of course, that is 
much the same as anything else. If a man has a plant that cost him half a 
million dollars and another man has a plant that cost $25,000 and the one who 
has the half million dollar plant is only distributing twice as much as the other 
~ man his overhead is much higher than that of the other man. 


By the Chairman: 
: Q. Would you say then, Doctor, that the extra cost because of your regu- 
- jations is added to what the consumer pays; or is it taken from what the pro- 
ducer gets?—A. That is a difficult question ‘to answer, sir. 
Q. That is one of the things we are looking at, who pays the shot for all 
this sanitation?—A. I don’t think I can answer that, sir. 
Q. One witness, doctor, said the other day that ‘the board of health were 
hampered in their operations by, I think he said, politicians and aldermen. 
Dave you found that to be true?—A. Very little, sir. I may say that we have 
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had very good co-operation from all the politicians around Montreal, and | 
ticularly by our aldermen. I am pleased to say that, because in some ¢ 
we have people come in and ask us for certain things we could not pass. Ww 
we have explained it to them they see our point of view, but we have practic 
always had good co-operation. : 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. In regard to the milk that is supplied by the pasteurizing plane to 
these smaller jobbers that you have mentioned, each bottle must be labelled 
by the dairy which pasteurized the milk?—A. Yes, so far we have allowed 
the dealer or distributor if he wishes to have his name on the cap, but he 
must have “ Pasteurized by the,” at a certain place around the cap—print * 
on the same cap. 

Q. Now, a moment ago you mentioned, I think, that your regulati 
refuse the delivery of milk forty-eight hours old?—A. Well, that is what 
specified in the by-law, sir. 

Q. Now, forty-eight hours from when; the time it is drawn from the co 
or the time it is pasteurized?—A. Supposed to be from the time that it 
drawn from the cow, and as soon as possible. 

Q. I presume that in the milk being delivered to the grocery store, for 
example, that oftentimes there will probably be bottles of milk that would n 
be sold within the forty-eight hours?—A. That happens sometimes in groce 
stores, yes. 

Q. Have you any idea what becomes of that milk after it is forty-eight 
hours old?—A. Well, we have tried very hard to get the grocer not to tak 
any more than he can dispose of, and in a good many cases we have succeede 
in getting the distributor to take back milk that was held over from the da 
before and use that. He can take the cream out of it and put that cream in 
butter. We call this “returns,” the same as the returns off the route. T 
dealer can’t judge exactly how much he has got to take out, because he ma 
sell ten quarts more to-day than he will to-morrow, and when he brings th: 
back that milk has to be turned in and dumped as soon as it comes in, and the 
milk is taken out of that and put into butter. : 

Q. I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be of interest to the committee ~ 
the score cards, both for the farmer and for the distributor, were printed. 

The CuHarrMaNn: I think it would be wise if we had the whole by-la 
printed right in the minutes. 


Mr. Tummown: All right, it would be better. 


The Witness: The regulations have both score cards in it. I can sen 
you copies of actual score cards, if you like, sir; but they are just the same 
in the book here. 


The CHatrMan: I understand that. I believe it would be wise to have 
that incorporated in the minutes. What do you think gentlemen? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, I want to ask you another question, Doctor; I believe that a ce 
tain portion of the surplus milk is converted into ice cream. Do you exerci 
supervision over ice cream as it is made in the city as well?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Under the same regulations?—A. Under the same method, the same 
by-law, ice cream is controlled. 

Q. One witness made the suggestion the other day that when the supp 
of milk falls off in the fall months there is a loosening up of the regulation 
by the board of health. Is there anything in that?—A. Nothing in that, sir 

Q. Another witness made the suggestion that at certain times 2-8 
was shipped into the city and received into the dairies?—A. Well, I think that 
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Professor Toupin at your last meeting. That is easily explained. There 

oducers who at times have low testing herds, or low testing cows, and 
f their milk does not come up to the set standard we notify them and we tell 
them if their cows are producing too little milk with too low a test that they 


should get rid of those cows, and replace them by better, higher testing cows. 
ut that statement does not mean that it is adulterated milk. 


By the Chairman: 


~ Q. Oh no, I understand that. Well then, do you not require the farmer to 
oduce 3-25 milk?—A. 3-25, yes, and if he is below that we send him notice 
immediately. 
~ Q. Do you shut him off eventually?—A. If he is too low after that we shut 
him off. We have to. We give him a reasonable time, a month or so, to 
change. A farmer cannot go out and get rid of a cow and replace her in two 
days very often. But we ask him to have his cows tested and checked up, and 
ve let him continue. I know the other day we sent notices to some of the 
rmers in the district from where this witness came, for them to take their 
mples to the Department of Agriculture, to the institution where this gentle- 
man is a professor, and have them tested so they could see where they could 
weed out the low testing cows. It was done, and these cows were replaced by 
high testing cows. It is only fair to the producer. We can’t do anything less. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


_ Q. From the time the milk leaves the farmer, the raw milk, it just goes 
through the process of pasteurization is that all?—-A. That is all, sir. 

Q. Before it goes to the consumer?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Do you know if there is anything added to the milk?—A. Not that 
we know of. 

Q. Or cream, I will say cream; do they add any powders?—A. They are 
not supposed to, not that we know of. 

: Q. I know they are not supposed to, but do you think they do?—A. I 
don’t think they do, sir. 

_ Q. Have you any suspicions along that line?—A. They put it through the 
homogenizer? 

-Q. What?—A. The homogenizer, a machine which breaks up all fat globules 
and makes cream which is only 15 per cent look like 30 per cent. 

Q. I thought, I would get at that yet?—A. It is a new machine. 

Q. But I did not know what it was. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


Q. How many in Montreal have this machine?—A. These homogenizers? 
h, there are perhaps ten of them, probably eight or ten. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


‘ Q. Is that what accounts for what they call fresh cream, or table cream? 
—A. No. A lot of the dairies had adopted, before the by-law passed, a table 
cream. Table cream was cream under 25 per cent butter fat; and they had 
_ 3-X cream, which was over 30 per cent; while to-day under the by-law they 
have to put the percentage on each cap so that anybody buying cream has all 
the facts open they know they are getting 20 per cent or 30 per cent or 35 per 
ent, it is on the cap. “ Hach cream container shall bear an inscription showing, 
visible type, the percentage of milk fat which the cream contains as follows: 
0 per cent, 15 per cent, 20 per cent, 25 per cent, or 30 per cent”’; so that any- 
y can see what they are getting. 

— 60856—2 : 
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Q. Can you tell us the reason why it would appear that if a cream w 
of a low test it would be thin, but cream that I was able to notice since 
made to look thick; one could hardly get it out of the bottle?—A. That is what 
I say, if it goes through the homogenizer 10 per cent it comes out of the hom 
genizer looking like 20 per cent; it is thick. It is just like—you take whippec 
cream, you can’t whip cream unless it is over 25 per cent, but when you st. 
to whip it up it gets much thicker and light; but this quality goes through t 
homogenizer under a very large pressure, about 3,000 pounds, and it com 
out nice and thick. But it is no better quality really, there is no more butter f 

Q. There is none added?—A. There is nothing added. 

Q. In other words it is bulky?—A. There is nothing under the law to preven 
that, sir. In fact, I may say that here in Ottawa you allow your milk to be 
homogenized. In Montreal we have only one man who wanted to homogeni 
milk, We didn’t prevent it. But he has some limit on his production and he is on 
selling 10 gallons of this homogenized milk. It is not taking. It may be al 
right. It has its advantages as far as the store or restaurant trade is con- 
cerned because in the restaurant trade once it has passed through the hom 
genizer cream does not rise to the surface any more, it is all homogenious 
that means to make it all the same—so that in a can of homogenized mi 
the milk at the bottom is just as rich as the top part of it. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Doctor, this investigation was started with the idea that the fase is 
not receiving enough for his milk. Now, of course, the price of milk in Montreal 
has its reflection on the producer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Last Friday when I went down I saw in some stores there that a qua 
bottle of milk was given to the purchaser with a dozen loaves. Now, can you 
give us any idea, enlighten us in any way as to who is responsible in Montreal 
for that condition? Is it the big distributor, or is it the little pasteuriz 
who sells this milk at a very cheap rate to these people; who is at the bottom 
of it?-A. Well, sir, that is a little bit hard to answer. It was a medium 
sized one that started delivering to chain stores last night. It wasn’t one of t 
small ones. It wasn’t one of the bigger ones. The large ones have fallen 
line and now they are supplying the chain stores with cheap milk. It w 
the in-between-man that started selling—one of the medium sized ones wh 
started selling to the chain stores. In fact they were selling milk last fall— 
they were giving a loaf of bread and a quart of milk for 10 cents, and that was 
more or less of a drawing card. And to-day, during the winter, they sold it at 
7 cents all winter. The “large stores did not reduce their prices. But to- day, 
the first of March, they reduced their price to 8 cents in all the other grocery 
stores, or all the chain stores. Now, I think, in a very short time it looks as 
though it were going to be reduced - again, because there is more or less of a 
war on. . 

By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. You have just used the word that some dairies have started selling : 
cheap milk; you do not mean by that that the milk is not up to regular stand-— 
ard?—A. No, it is just the same as other milk. They have to come under t 
same regulations, and they have to live up to the same quality. 

Q. The quality is the same?—A. It is up to them if they want to give 
away; but they have to live up to same quality. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Most dairies, I suppose, sell a certain amount of bulk rate 6 hotels, 
restaurants, bakeshops, and so on?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that all? You don’t require that to be bottled?—A. No, sir, the by- 

law allows it to be sold in restaurants and in places like that. Milk is allowed 
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out Bone bottled. In restaurants, in grocery and other stores, 
places where it is sold by retail it shall be received and sold without er 


0 you require that it be pasteurized?—A. Oh, yes, it is the same milk 
hers, only it is not put in bottles. It is processed just the same. _Instead 


: By Mi. Blair: 
—Q. Can you tell us how many American firms are operating in Montreal? 
I know only one, that is the Borden Company. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

. Doctor, can you tell us, have you any idea, whether these small dis- 
ors are losing money?—A. Well, some of them have gone broke, so that is 
tty good evidence that they are. 

~Q. My idea was this, that if a distributor in Montreal could sell milk that 
could be retailed at 5 and 6 cents a quart, and they are paying the farmers the 
1¢ price that the others are, it must have been a pretty good dividend that 
big companies are paying selling at 10 or 12?—A. In lots of these cases, sir, 
y were buying milk at a lower price. In some cases the last two years they 
| so many applications of farmers wanting to sell milk, men who had been 
ling to sell it at any price to be able to get in, unfortunately. 


; By the Chairman: 

Q. Where did they buy that milk, from the farmer?—A. Oh, yes, from the 

farmer; but the farmers are willing to take the lower price. I know last year 

en the price was $1.35 a hundred—the regular price, the fixed price—I have 

wn farmers to come in and offer their milk, I have seen them deliver it at 

1 a hundred; but you can’t blame a man for buyi ing it if he can buy it cheap 
mua that is his affair. 


_ By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Does not pasteurizing depreciate the quality of milk?—A. As I ex- 

jlained to this other gentleman before, it does not depreciate it at all. 

_ Q: Does your specially tested raw milk demand higher prices, or does any- 
ng rule *that?—A. The special raw milk? The certified milk? They get 

her prices for certified milk, and for special raw milk they get about the 

am pagrive as ordinary pasteurized. 


— By Mr. Donnelly: 


d Q ‘What do you do with a man who has 4-4 butter fat who wants to reduce 
3:°5?—A. We stop him, or have him fined. 

_Q. And if he reduces it to skim milk, what do you do?—A. The same thing. 
~Q. You do the same thing with the skim milk then?—A. Oh, yes, they 
re the same total solids. 

. The same what?—A. The same total solids. You can’t take the solids 
f milk without changing it, you can take the fat out; you can’t take the 
lids out because it changes your density. We get all kinds. They put 
in it; they put water and skim milk, and we have to stop them the same as 
ny hing else. 


a By Mr. ee 


ctor, I would like to ask a question, Perhaps you would not feel 
il ea swering. If you don’t, I am not going to press it. What, in your opinion, 
he he th department in the city of Montreal, do you consider the best 
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method for the distribution of milk to the consumer—by wagon to his doo 
or from the chain stores, and such like?—A. Well, we would rather see 
delivered by the man to the door because they are sure of the milk they 
getting and we are sure of the milk that they are delivering, <3. 

Q. Yes?—A. In the chain store you have the whole organization, you ha 
fifteen or twenty especially in the big organization. You have so man 
employees; and in some cases we have great trouble getting them to kee 
in a proper condition, under proper conditions. When it is distributed b 
wagon even in the hot summer months we take temperatures and see tha 
is distributed to the householder cool enough and quick enough. a 

Q. That was practically what I had in mind; that with the number 
holidays and such like that there are—business holidays and such like—the 
wagon going around from door to door is after all, in my opinion, the most 
successful delivery of milk?—A. We are of the same opinion. 

Q. And in your opinion would you want to say that the more milk that 
handled through the chain store the greater the cost would be for deliv 
around to the door?—A. Well of course, that remains to be seen. I do 
know. f ie 
Q. You could not deliver the half of it as cheaply as you could the whole 
of it?—A. I would not think so. It is the same as anything else, the more you 
deliver— 


By Mr. Mullins: ; 

Q. The milk would not come in contact with other commodities that you 
had in the store? I have seen bottles of milk in the refrigerator and other 
foods in there. Won’t the milk absorb some of the ingredient from the other 
food that you had in there?—A. We try as much as possible, sir, to have them 
have a special refrigerator. a 
Q. A special refrigerator in the chain store?—A. Yes. a 


te 


Q. The other day I saw one chain store with hot dogs in one end and 


milk right alongside of it, and I know something about what hot dogs are 
made of, and I would not like to drink that milk. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you limit the hours at which milk can be shipped from the fan 
to the city?—A. No, sir. oe 
Q. I understand that the Quebec Commission had advocated somethin 
like that?—-A. The Quebec Commission recommended it in its report. = 
Q. Are you in favour of that recommendation?—A. I think we will b 
Q. You don’t limit the hours at which milk is distributed in the city 
all?—A. Well, we insist on a temperature, and unless a man gets started ear 
enough in the morning and comes in quick enough he cannot live up to the 
temperature, so that regulates itself more or less automatically. If a man 
tries to haul milk too far and takes too long on the road he can’t get into 
Montreal. We insist that they bring their milk under 50 Fahrenheit. They 
can pick it up at the farm at 42, 43 or 44, and bring it in within two hour 
or two hours and a half and get it in under 50. os 


By Mr. Shaver: 


Q. I regret that I was not present to hear the earlier part of your evidence 
I presume, from your position, you would be familiar with regulations f 
handling milk in some of the larger American cities. Will you say that t 
regulations in New York and Boston are just as strict and would entail as mu 
expense on the distributor as they do in Montreal?—A. Well, in New Yor 
I understand half of their milk is sold in bulk, about half. 


i tit ese aS kk ile, ie tae 
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Q. Is that retail milk?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Shaver: 


Q. They have regulations for pasteurization, of course, and for the hygienic 
ndling of milk?—A. Oh, yes. ae 

-Q. That would naturally put as much expense on the distributor there 
we have here in Montreal?—A. Practically. 


-Q. That would be your opinion?—A. Yes. More or less the same. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 

Q. Now, we were told by one of the witnesses, doctor, that some dairies 
were looking for surplus milk, or what he called surplus, and that an inspector 
s asked to visit certain farms, and the farmers would not stand the 
inspection; that they would ask for somebody else, and they were promised 
hat another inspector would come and the farm would be passed and the 
milk could go in to Montreal?—A. That is not right. Your information I 
hink is wrong, because each inspector has a district and we have a super- 
visor, and if there is any controversy over it the supervisor goes out and sees 
and if that is not sufficient I go myself. 

Q. So the case of sending another inspector is impossible?—A. They can’t 
ek their inspector, and even if they did pick their inspector they would not 
d any difference because our inspectors are checked up thoroughly and we 
ow what they are doing and the work they have to do. We know if they 
don’t do it they just have to find another position. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. May I ask a question with regard to special raw milk delivery, some- 
_ times referred to as certified milk. How can any certificate be given with 
gard to the possible absence or presence of, say typhoid or scarlet fever germs, 
in any sample of milk without pasteurization?—A. Well, we don’t certify; 
that is the medical milk commission which certifies. That is their affair. 
Q. Well, does the witness think that there is any such thing as certified 
milk free from the germs of communicable diseases without pasteurization? 
A. Well, you can’t be absolutely sure of it. 
~ Q. No. Well, this certified milk business is more or less of a fraud?—A. 
Well, it is the best that you can secure. 
Q. If it is pasteurized it is all right?—A. If it is pasteurized it is made 
solutely safe. 
~ Q. Oh, yes——A. Otherwise neither yourself nor myself nor anybody else 
can be absolutely sure. You can certify that it has been produced and bottled 
and delivered under the regulations laid down for that kind of milk, the best 
_ possible; you can’t go any further than that. 
 Q. No.—A. The possibility might happen that after everything was ready 
aes might get in somebody there that was a carrier, and you might have 
rouble. 
Q. There might be somebody milking the cows who was just on the point 
af contracting typhoid, we will say, and that has been where some of the worst 
tbreaks of typhoid have been traced, to just such handlers of milk. So that 
ithout pasteurizing milk medical authorities take the ground you cannot have 
complete certification?—A. It is a recognized fact, to-day, sir. 


by Mr. Pickle: 


_ Q. Doctor, from the long experience you have had, do you think that an 
telligent co-operation between the producer and the legitimate big distri- 
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butor as regards the control of supply of milk would ereatly alleviate the | 
ditions that the farmer is suffering from to-day?—A. We have always tr 
get them together as much as possible. 

Q. That is to eliminate what they call the bootlegger, get him ou 
business; and put it into the hands of the big distributor?—A. Well, we t 
to eliminate, as you say, the bootlegger. Any milk that we know comes fr 
an unauthorized source is dumped down the sewer. We do not do anyt. 
else with it. We took several lots last fall and dumped it down the se 
There was quite a lot of it, but I cannot say that there was an awful lot of it 
because were were working night and day all the month of November Ww 
there was a shortage, to prevent that from coming in. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Will you tell the committee what temperature is required for prop 
pasteurization?—A. The By-law requires “ That pasteurized milk is milk : 
the component parts of which have uniformly been heated during at lea 
thirty (30) minutes at a temperature of one hundred and forty-two (142) 
to one one hundred and forty-five (145) degrees ahrenkenie . os. e No 
there is a provincial law that was passed since which has become law w 
specifies it must be held for thirty minutes.at 145, not under 145..... wit 
out any drop in the temperature during the heating. The milk must hav 
been cooled down, within forty-five (45) minutes immediately after the opera- 
tion, to a temperature of at least forty-five (45) degrees Fahrenheit and key 
at that temperature until delivered to the consumer. Pasteurized milk » 
also milk which has been pasteurized by any other physical process appro 
of by the Health Department. It must not contain, at the time of deliver 
to the consumer, more than one hundred thousand (100,000) bacteria per cub 
centimeter.” Now, I might say just here that our bacteriological results for 
1932 show that out of 2359 bacteriological samples we have taken; over 
per cent were below 25,000. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Did you say that 100,000 bacteria were permitted?—A. The Bele 
permits not more than 100,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter.. 
Q. That much is permissible?—A. Yes, sir. But 94-3 per cent of all t. 


a sold in Montreal—all the samples that we took—show milk under 100,00 
ast year. 


pS 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. As I understand it, what the public are interested in is the maligna 
bacteria. What malign ant bacteria will pasteurization kill?—A. One hundred 
and forty-five degrees will kill practically all of them—any of them that are 
dangerous. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. There is one more question that we were forgetting. What ahaa th 
truck business? Do you know anything about that?—A. Well, the truck bu: 
ness—we have controlled the truck business as well as we possibly could. W 
licensed all the trucks for the last three years, and the ones that did not wa 
to live up to the regulations or want to do the things they should not we refu 
a licence. We charge them a ten dollar licence fee. This year, there is a bi 
before the provincial legislature that will empower the city to charge them 
more if they wish to. 

Q. What are the regulations as far as trucks are concerned?—A. The 
have to have a covered truck properly made, properly painted and cleane 
and have to have their name and address, and they have to have marked on 


ad bu here : are some Bead still, sad they have ta! go up to the farm door- 

oe : ots of places and may get mud on them. We have required for the 

e years, since we have been licensing them, that they must have 

rly constructed covered-in trucks. 

Q. How many licences did you issue?—A. Last year, I think, it was 108 
icences. 


2 By the Chairman: 
-Q. Can they carry other goods as well?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Wilson: 

. Are there any specific hours for delivery from the producer to the dairy? 
No, sir. The only specific regulation is that they bring in the milk under 
: oe . Fahrenheit. There is a proposition—the Provincial Dairy Com- 
mission have made a proposition that they should be limited to so many hours 


the PA: Yes, sir; we can do that. I think this recommendation is a good 

mmendation. It will help us. We want the men that are doing the trucking 

to take the milk in the morning and bring it in immediately and as quick as 
pos ble. That is the only way. 


By the Chairman: 


1. That would be rather dangerous if they happened to have a blowout 
are a few minutes late?—A. Of course, that will have to be taken into 
sideration. 


Be The CuarrMAN: I feel that we have had some very interesting information 
fro m Doctor Hood this morning, and if you are satisfied we will, release him, 


The Committee adjourned to meet Tuesday, March 14, 1933. 


APPENDIX B 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Mat anv Baceace Trarric DrpARTMENT 
Montrear, March 8, 1933. 


we FRASER, Esq-, — 

Clerk ‘of ‘Agriculture Committee, 
ni House of Commons, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Mr. Fraser, Referring to your letter of the 28th ultimo, addressed to 
ur Freight Traffic. Department, and our conversation in Ottawa on the 7th 
‘instant regarding enquiry into the milk industry throughout Canada by the 
ouse of Commons Committee on Agriculture. 

I am sending you herewith as you requested certified copies of this Com- 
any’s tariffs of charges and instructions in respect of the transportation of fresh 
ilk in its original state at present in effect, as follows:— 


16 W.L.—Transportation of milk in baggage cars on passenger trains— 

Western Lines. 

30 E.L.—Transportation of milk in baggage cars on passenger trains— 
Eastern Lines. 

E. 13355-G—Quoting rates covering transportation of milk in freight service 

from Embro and Woodstock, Ontario to Toronto. 


I also enclose, as promised you, a brief history of the rates for transporta- 
ion of milk in baggage service, Eastern Canada. 
_ The rates in effect on Western Lines have remained undisturbed for at least 
twenty-six years. The oldest tariff we have on file is dated May 1, 1907, and 
the schedule of rates published at that time is the same as quoted in Tariff 16 
.L., copy attached. : 
Yours truly, 


W. E. ALLISON, 
Manager, Mail and Baggage Traffic. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


History oF RATES FoR TRANSPORTATION OF MILK IN Baccacr ServicE— 
EASTERN CANADA 


Baggage car service for the transportation of milk in its original state, and 
ntended for immediate domestic consumption at destination, was inaugurated 
In 1886. The rates established at that time were as follows:— 

For 40 miles or less, 15 cents per 8 gallon can. 

Over 40 and up to 80 miles, 20 cents per 8 gallon can. 

Over 80 and up to 120 miles, 25 cents per 8 gallon can. 

‘A revision of these rates went into effect May 1, 1891, as follows:— 


For distances 40 miles and under, 15 cents per 8 gallon can. 

For distances 41 to 150 miles, 20 "cents per 8 gallon can. 

the effect of the revision being a reduction in the rates for carriage over 80 
miles by 5 cents per eight-gallon can, with an extension of the maximum distance 
from 120 to 150 miles at 5 cents less per can than provided for by the rates of 


= In 1893 rates were established for milk in four-gallon cans, as follows:— 


For 40 miles or less, 8c per 4 gallon can. 
For 41 to 150 miles, 11c per 4 gallon can. 
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In June, 1911, the Board of Railway Commissioners heard an saad ati 
made by the Montreal Milk Shippers’ Association asking that the railway c 
panies give a rate of 8 cents for a four-gallon can and 15 “cents for an eight-gal 
can, respectively, up to 75 miles, and 11 cents for a four- gallon can and 20 cents 
for an eight-gallon can for all ‘distances over 75 miles; that is, increasing the — 
distances over which the rates prescribed in the Tariff of 1893 on four-gallon 
cans were effective, and consequently effecting a reduction in rate on the four- 
gallon can, and that certain conditions of carriage of the milk traffic be pre- zs 
scribed. s 
By its Order No. 15413, dated 26th September, 1911, disposing of this apples 
tion, the Board directed that on and after the Ist day of September, 1912, the 
railway company should not be required to accept for transportation any ca: 
of milk of less capacity than eight gallons. This Order effected a cancellati 
of the rates filed in 1893 on four-gallon cans by abolishing the traffic in th 
quantity, leaving the rates on eight-gallon cans as prescribed by Tariff C.P. 
165, dated May 1, 1891. The Order further prescribed certain conditions 
carriage of the traffic, which had not therefore been settled, and which had been 
the subject of frequent complaint and disputes between the shippers and the 
carriers. These conditions, effective October 1, 1911, and the rates established 
at that time, have remained effective to this date, and are as published in Tariff 
30 E.L., copy attached. 


Certified True Copy 


W. E. ALLison, 
Manager, Mail and Baggage Traffic. 
CR.C. No, 7318 
(Cancelling C.R.C. No. 644 
so far as milk traffic is 
concerned) 
Re-Issue 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


WESTERN LINES 
Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway -- The Kettle Valley Railway Cones 


SPECIAL LocaL TARIFF FOR MILK 
16°W.u. oe 

Agent Will Stamp 
[Stamp] 

Date Received Her 
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mn arranged for in advance, milk in cans or crates will be transported in 
rs ce trains acceptable to the Company at rates as given below. 


on MILK—IMPERIAL MEASURE 


Capacity of Cans or Crates 
“at : . : Crates of 12 
_ Distances (Miles inclusive) 5-gal. 8-gal. 10-gal. quart bot- 
ae ; cans cans cans tles or 24 
pint bottles 
C. c. 
23 15 
24 16 
2p 18 
26 19 
28 20 
29 21 
30 22 
31 24 
32 25 
34 26 
35 27 
36 28 
37 30 
38 31 
40 32 
41 33 
42 34 
43 36 
44 |. 37 
136 paelAQy. 46 38 
“1g hae 145 47 39 
146 48 40 
49 42 
50 43 
ieete 52 44 
166 Sah oe 53 45 
aM 175 5A 46 
: 55 48 
56 49 
58 50 
59 51 
60 52 


; (a) The rates named are for the transportation of milk in cans and crates 
_ between any two stations in Canada on the Western Lines of the Cana- 
_ dian Pacific Railway to destination and return of the empty containers 
_ to original starting points in baggage cars (not iced or provided with 
- cooling device) handled on passenger trains designated by the Railway 
_ ‘Company. 
Ae). The rates shown apply only to milk in its original state, containing 
: all its component parts, commonly known as whole milk and intended 
_ for immediate domestic consumption at destination on this Company’s 
: line. Condensed milk, cream or manufactured products or milk 
_ intended for any manufacturing purpose will not be carried under this 


a 


Sa eine act are coat ee a eae Fat 
ene en ee 
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(c) All the cans must have the name or initials of the owners on the co 


or shoulder in stencilled (not painted) letters of a size not less than 


one inch. 


(d) All cans must bear the name of the shipping station in stencilled (not 
painted) letters of a size not less than one inch, the same to be placed 


on the shoulder of the can. 

(e) At stations at which agents are located all cans and crates shall be 
loaded on baggage trucks by the shippers. The Railway Company 
will load from trucks to baggage cars. At flag stations, shippers will 
load milk into baggage cars, except that at flag stations in British 
Columbia, when trains are more than one hour late, trainmen will load. 

(f) Milk cans or crates that are leaking or otherwise in such bad order as 
to endanger their contents must not be accepted for shipment. 


(g) Empty cans and crates will be loaded and unloaded by employees of 


the Railway Company, except that in British Columbia, when quantity 


is from 21 to 40 cans or crates, Consignee (milk shipper) will provide _ 


one man to assist in unloading and when quantity is more than 41, 
Consignee (milk shipper) will provide two men. 
(h) At destination the Company will assist Consignee to unload milk; in 


. 


the event of trains being late and Consignee not being on hand, ‘the a 


Company will unload milk. When trains are on time and the Con- 
signee makes a habit of not being on hand to assist in unloading, report — 


bes: 


the matter to head of Mail, Baggage and Milk Traffic Department — gq 


District. 

(z) Shippers must have their milk at the point of shipment, properly way- 
billed, a reasonable time before the arrival of the train on which milk 
is intended to be shipped. 


(j) Baggagemaster will take receipt in the proper space from each consignee 7 


before removal of the milk from the Company’s premises. 


5. Billing: 


Shipper will hand Agent waybill in triplicate, who will give shipper receipt 
on the original waybill and will record on his baggage waybill to train, and 
hand two copies of Milk Waybill to Train Baggageman. Train baggageman 
will record milk shipments on trip report and will turn over to Baggage Master 
at destination both copies of waybill. At destination Baggage Masters will. 


“4 

foes 
mt 

me 


take a receipt from Consignee on one copy, which will be sent to head of Mail — a 


Baggage and Milk Traffic Department of the District once a week, the third 
copy will be handed Consignee with milk. At flag stations, as shippers will 


load milk into baggage cars, train baggageman will give receipt to shippers for | : : 


the same. 
Under no circumstances will milk be handled without billing. Shipper will 


ee i 


hand one copy of waybill with empty cans or crates to Baggage Master, this — a 


to be handed to Train Baggageman, who will turn in to the Mail, Baggage and 


Milk Traffic Department of the District with trip ae No receipt to be 4 


given or taken for empty cans or crates. 


6. Tickets: 


(a) In addition to waybilling system as shown in clause (7) ticket of proper 
form must be attached to each can or crate as case may be, as under:— 


Cans CRATES 
Gallons Form Bottles Form 
BAR rien i Sg ene ree ED ey 2 quaniSs 4 ene LOR 
Be ee ee Za pinises ee) te OO 


LOG gs ae Seas See 


Mas ie oh eat a. te ea a 
Pye Pee es 
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he capacity ‘of the can or crate must be charged for. For instance, 

a five-gallon can, only partially filled, must have attached a five 

~~ gallon ticket. 

_(¢) Two five (5) gallons will not be carried at the rate of one 10-gallon can. 

Can containing more than ten (10) gallons will not be received for 

carriage in baggage cars. 

(d) Tickets must be issued consecutively according to number and may 
be sold singly or in quantities to each purchaser. They are good for 

one year from date of sale, as stamped on back, and care must be 

taken to see that starting point and destination is properly filled in 

- and tickets stamped at time of sale. Shippers who forward milk from 
flag stations must purchase tickets from nearest point at which they 
are on sale. 

(e) Conductors will detach from full cans the bottom coupon of milk 

ticket and send to Auditor of Passenger Receipts with their Form 40, 
also Form G.B.D. 34 to be completed by train baggageman. 

(f) Train Baggageman on return trip of empty cans or crates will detach 
coupon covering transportation of empty can and send to Auditor of 
Passenger Receipts. 

(g) When milk is carried over the runs of two or more Conductors, the first 
Conductor and intermediate Conductors will simply punch the bottom 
coupon and Conductor of train to destination will collect and send to 
Auditor of Passenger Receipts. 

(h) The Railway Company shall not be liable for the loss of, or damage 
to, or delay in any shipment of milk or empty cans or crates unless 
the same be caused by or result from the negligence of the Railway 
Company or its servants or agents. 


= 7. Cream: 
Cream must not be shipped in baggage cars at milk rates—it must be 
= shipped by express or freight, 


8. Damage: 


a In case of damage to cans or accidental loss of milk in transit, the facts 
must be immediately reported to the head of the Mail Baggage and Milk Traffic 
Department of the District, to whom all claims should be sent. 


9. British Columbia Lake and River Steamer Lines: 


The arrangements governing the shipment of milk on Rail Lines will also 
apply on all British Columbia Lake and River Steamer Lines. 


___ Exception —The minimum collection on each shipment from irregular ports 
of call will be twenty-five (25) cents, for example:— 


If only one can of milk is aed on which the rate for transportation 
would amount to fourteen (14) cents the minimum landing charge of twenty- 
five (25) cents should be collected; if, however, any shipment on which the 
transportation charges amount to more than twenty- five (25) cents, regardless 
of the number of cans the minimum landing charge of twenty- -five (25) cents 
_ should not be collected. 
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Certified True Copy 


W. E. ALLIson, 


Manager, Mail and Baggage Traffic. t 
C:R.G, Na. 1808" 
(Cancelling C.R.C. No. 54 


also C.R.C. Nos. 1071 and 1273) 
-Re-issue a 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
EAsTeRN LInEs 
SPECIAL TARIFF FOR MILK 
30 E.L. 


(Cancelling Tariff 100 E.L. so far as Milk charges are concerned, 
also Fare Advices 3035 and 3051) 

Agent With Stan 

[STAMP] 

Date Received He 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 
1. Application of Tariff: 


cars on trains acceptable to the Coane 2 rates as given below. 


2. Rates: 


Imperial Measure 
Between any two stations 8 Gallon Cans 
For distances 40 miles and under.. .. .. 15 cents 
fe over 40 miles up to 150 miles 
INclUSIVG} ec ee ee ee Ps gece 
Exceptions: 


(a) From Erindale, Ont., to Toronto, Ont. 
Crates containing 18 one- quart bottles, 25 cents per pane 
io 20 half-pint bottles, Lee a 
From Erindale, Ont., to Hamilton, Ont., via Guelph Jct. 
Crates containing 12 quart bottles or 20 ‘pint bottles, 20 cents per cra 
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Fr m fe eonateld ‘Oe, only to Montreal, Que. 

ses of bottled milk containing not more than three gallons, whether 
n pint or quart speaks will be carried at same rate as 8 gallon cans 
are carried. 

ases containing more than 3 gallons of milk each will not be received . 
_ for carriage on passenger trains. 

xe From Montreal (Place Viger Station) to Shawinigan Falls, oe 
Crates containing 12 quart bottles—20 cents per crate. 

: (d) Between Toronto and Montreal—50 cents per 8 gallon can. 

_ (e) Between Renfrew and Sudbury—42 cents per 8 gallon can. 
Between Eganville and Sudbury—44 cents per 8 gallon can. 


-(a) The rates named are for the transportation of milk between any two 
stations in Canada on the Eastern Lines of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way to destination and return of the empty containers to original 
starting points in baggage cars (not iced or provided with cooling 
device) handled on passenger trains designated by the Railway Com- 
pany. 
The rates shown apply only to milk in its original state, containing 
all its component parts, commonly known as w hole milk and intended 
for immediate domestic consumption at destination on this Company’s 
line. Condensed milk, cream or manufactured products or milk in- 
ae for any manufacturing purpose will not be carried under this 
tariff. 
_ (c) All the cans must have the name or initials of the owners on the cover 
or shoulder in stencilled (not painted) letters of a size not less than 
one inch. 
(d) All cans must bear the name of the shipping station in stencilled (not 
painted) letters of a size not less than one inch, the same to be placed 
on the shoulder of the can. 
(e) Each can or crate of milk shall have attached to it, in addition to the 
milk ticket, a shipping tag addressed to the consignee—this tag to be 
attached by the shipper. 
-(f) Covers of cans must be securely attached to the can to prevent spilling 
or pilferage of contents and where possible they should be wired on and 
sealed with lead seals. 

(g) All cans and crates shall be loaded by the shippers at the shipping point. 
_ (h) Where the number of empty cans or crates returned is twenty or less, 
the unloading at the shipping point will be done by employees of the 
Railway Company, where the number of cans or crates is more than 
twenty and less than forty the shippers shall provide one man at the 
shipping point for the purpose of assisting in the unloading. Where 
the number of cans or crates is forty or more, the shippers shall pro- 
vide two men for the purpose of assisting in the unloading, provided 
that shippers shall not be required to attend at the shipping point to 
assist In unloading at more than one train each day, and in the event 
of trains being delayed more than thirty minutes beyond the scheduled 
time of arrival, all empty cans or crates will be unloaded by the 
employees of the Railway Company. 
(a) ‘rains. must take delivery at door of baggage cars on arrival of 

rains 
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5. Tickets: ; a 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


6. Cream: 
Cream must not be shipped in baggage cars at milk rates—it must 


7. Damage: : 
In case of damage to cans or accidental loss of milk in transit, the facts 


8. Billing: 


(a) 


(f) 
(g) 


SELECT STANDIN 


-COMMITTE 


Tickets must be issued consecutively according to number and may | 
sold singly or in quantities to each purchaser. They are good 

one year from date of sale, as stamped on back, and care must 
taken to see that starting point and destination is properly filled 
and tickets stamped at time of sale. Shippers who forward milk fr 
flag stations must purchase tickets from nearest point at which t 
are on sale. : 

Conductors will detach from full cans the bottom coupon of milk 
ticket and send to Auditor of Passenger Receipts with their tra 
report, Form 40, also Form G. B. D. 34 to be completed by trai 
baggageman. re 
Train baggageman on return trip of empty cans will detach secon 
coupon covering transportation of empty cans and send to Auditor of 
Passenger Receipts. ; 
When milk is carried over the runs of two or more Conductors, the 
first Conductor and intermediate Conductors will simply punch th 

bottom coupon and Conductor of train to destination will collect and 
send to Auditor of Passenger Receipts. 
The Railway Company shall not be liable for the loss of, or damage to, 
or delay in any shipment of milk or empty cans or crates unless the 
same be caused by or result from the negligence of the Railway Com- 
pany or its servants or agents. : 


é 


shipped by express or freight. 


must be immediately reported to the head of the Mail, Baggage an 
Milk Traffic Department of the district, to whom all claims should 
be sent. er 


Milk shipped in eight (8) gallon cans will be handled on memorandum 
billing forms, supply of which can be obtained from the Stationery 
Agent on application. This will be supplemental to the ticket system 
now in effect. ie 
At stations where the Company has regular agents, such agents will 
fill in the forms from information supplied by the shippers. — i: 
At flag stations the billing is to be done by the shippers in legible 
writing on one form provided the consignments are for the one destina- 
tion—if more than one destination, separate forms are to be used. — 
Shippers must have their milk at the point of shipment, properly way- 
billed, at least fifteen minutes before the arrival of the train on which 
milk is intended to be shipped. s 
Memorandum bills when completed by agents or milk shippers are to _ 
be handed train baggageman who will deliver them with the milk to — 
the Baggagemaster at destination. — 
Baggagemaster will take receipt in the proper space from each con- 
signee before removal of the milk from the Company’s premises. 
Memorandum forms to be kept on file in Baggagemaster’s office for 
ninety days, after which time they may be destroyed. : 
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C.R.C. No. EH. 4615 
(Cancelling C.R.C. No. 5. 4609) 


Og? a Ry. Tarirr No. E. 1855-G Cancetuine No. E. 13855-F 
“For Carriers’ Individual Tariff Numbers, see page 2 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


NES West Forr WiuiamM, Fort WiLiiaM, OnT., AND Hast THEREOF 
IN CONNECTION WITH PARTICIPATING CARRIERS SHOWN oF PAGE 3 


Ba: Local and Joint Competitive Freight Tariff on Various Commodities 
Between Stations on the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
also to and from Stations on Connecting Lines 


: pExcépt as otherwise specified, rates named here in apply only between points 
indicated and must not be used for constructing combination rates. 


; ieee encd. except as otherwise provided, by Canadian Freight Classification 
No 18, CRC. No. 427 (G. C. Ransom, Agent). 


Issued December 30th, 1932 Effective January 1st, 1933 


C.P.Ry. TARIFF No. E. 1355-G, Page 15 
SECTION 2 


Co PETITIVE RATES TO MEET Moror Truck or Moror Truck AND WATER COMPETITION; WILL NOT APPLY 
ze . FROM OR TO INTERMEDIATE PoINTS 


Rates in cents 


Sete per 100 lbs. 
Application Except as otherwise 
specified 
2 Milk, in eighé gallon cans, imperial measure, any quantity. 
From{Pmbro. "a au ie Oni ie bo Toronto.. es Ont (415 cents percans 


The rate shown applies only to “endl in its cHotial state, containing’ 
all its component parts, commonly known as whole milk and intended 
|for immediate domestic consumption at desvinacion on this Company’s 
line. Condensed milk, cream or manufactured products or milk in- 
ee for any manufacturing pucpose, will not be carried under this 
{tari 

\Expires with March 31st, 1933, unless sooner cancelled, changed or 

é extended. 


Rate first established Supp. 11 to tariff 1355 E, Eff. June 8, 1932. 
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No. 891 


By-Law Concerninc MiLk anp To Reprau Sections 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 anp 23° 
or By-Law No. 105 


| (Adopted by the Executive Committee on the 8th June, 1925, and, by the 
Council, on the 20th July, 1925) 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the City of Montreal, held 
at the City Hall, on the eighth day of June, 1925, in the manner and after the 
observance of the formalities prescribed by law, at which meeting were present: 
Aldermen Brodeur, Chairman, O’Connell, Bédard, DesRoches and Jarry, mem- 
bers of said Committee, and 

At an adjourned special meeting of the Council of the City of Montreal 
held in the City Hall, on the 20th July, 1925, in the manner and after the 
observance of the formalities prescribed in and by the Act of incorporation 
of the said City, at which meeting were present: Alderman J. A. Savard, Acting- 
Mayor, in the Chair, Aldermen Turcot, Vandelac, Rubenstein, Brodeur, Bédard, 
Creelman, DesRoches, Généreux, Langlois, Emond, Quintal, Trépanier, Riel, 
Lalonde, Vaillancourt, Angrignon, Gareau, Mongeon, Tessier, Jarry, Levine, 
Hogan, Schubert, Watson, Desaulniers, Dubreuil and Legault. 

It was ordained and enacted as follows:— 


CHAP ER: IT 
DEFINITIONS 


Article 1—Whenever the following words occur in this by-law, 
they shall, unless the context otherwise requires, be understood as 
follows:— 


Milk. (a) The word milk shall mean special milk, pasteurized milk, 


sterilized milk, homogenized milk, skim-milk, fermented 
milk, condensed milk, dessicated milk, butter- ‘milk, whey 
and all milk prepared. or treated in any way whatsoever. 

ise (b) The word cream shall mean special cream, pasteurized 
cream, sterilized cream, homogenized cream, ice-cream and 
all cream prepared or treated in any way whatsoever. 


aaa (c) The word milk taken individually shall mean, unless other- 

taken indi- wise specified, milk or cream, whether separated or com- 

pedually. bined, but always according to the definitions given in para- 
graphs (a) and (b) of the present article. 

Dealer. (d) The word dealer shall mean any person or company selling 
or having milk in his or its possession for sale, delivery “or 
exchange. 

Person. (e) The word person shall mean the owner or owners, the presi- — 


dent, manager, representative, employee or authorized agent 


of any company or establishment producing, shipping, stor- 
ing, selling, transporting or delivering milk. 


Suinper. (f) The word Shipper shall mean any person shipping or trans- 
porting milk which comes from his farm or from another 
farm. 

pean (g) The word supplier shall mean any person who produces milk 


and supplies the same to any shipper or dealer. 


Establishment. (h) The word establishment shall mean the whole of the build-— 
ings (dairy, stable, etc.), and the conveyances, furniture, — 


© 


utensils and apparatus used by dealers, suppliers and ship-— 


pers respectively for the DUNDES of their trade. 


y 
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(i) The word dairy shall mean the building or the reserved part 
of an establishment where milk is received, cooled, stored, 
‘sold or kept for sale, handled or treated in any way what- 
7. SUeVCr. 
-(j) The word creamery shall mean any establishment situated 
- outside of the limits of the City, where milk is received from 
several suppliers. 

(k) The words utensils and apparatus shall mean the milking 

— machines; the apparatus used for refrigerating, pasteurizing, 
homogenizing, sterilizing, separating, clarifying, preparing 
or treating milk in any way whatsoever; the pumps and 
pipes through which the milk passes; the vessels and appar- 
atus for gathering, measuring, shipping, transporting, receiv- 
ing, cooling, containing or delivering milk, as well as the 
devices used for cleaning and drying said vessels, utensils 
and apparatus. 

(1) The word tank shall mean the box, constructed of wood or 
cement or other material, in which milk is cooled or stored 
in ice-water. 

(m) The word law shall mean the federal laws of Canada, the 
Quebee Public Health Act, the by-laws of the Board of 
Health of the Province of Quebec and the by-laws of the 

~ City of Montreal. 

(n) The words health department shall mean the Health Depart- 
ment of the City of Montreal. 

(o) The word city shall mean the City of Montreal. 

(p) The word permit shall mean the written authorization given 
by ee Health Department for the issuing of a licence to a 
dealer. 

(q) The word licence shall mean the authorization given by the 

City to a dealer to trade in milk. 


CHAPTER. II 


DEALERS TO BE LICENSED 


: Article 2.—All dealers must, before trading in milk in the City, 
obtain from the City a licence to that effect. Such licence shall be 
issued by the City Treasurer, upon presentation of a permit from the 
Health Department, certifying that the provisions of the present by- 
law have been complied with, and upon payment of the licence fee 
‘specified’ in By-law No, 432 and its amendments. 

The said licence must be renewed every year on or before the 
- first day of the month of May. 

Such licence shall be personal and shall not be transferable. 


Article 3—No permit shall be issued before an inspection is 
made of the establishment of the dealer applying for the same. 


Article 4—KEvery application for a permit shall be made upon 
ea form supplied by the Health Department, such form to 
_ show:— 

(a) The name, forename (firm-name, if any) and _ business- 
address of ‘the dealer and the nature of the business carried 
on by the latter. If a company, the name and the business- 

_ address of the company, the nature of its business and the 


ee names of its president and manager shall be given; 
y 6085623 
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Dairy. 


Creamery. 


Utensils and 
apparatus, 


Tank. 


Law. 


Health 
Department. 


City. 
Permit. 


Licence. 


Licence. 


To be 
renewed 
each year. 
Not 
transferable. 
Inspection 
of establish - 
ments. 


Special 
form of 
application 
for permit. 
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Notice to be 
given. 


No permit 
granted and 
licence 
revoked in 


certain cases. 


Tuberculin 
test and 


pasteurization. 
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(b) The names, forenames and addresses of all the shippers | an 
of all the suppliers with whom the dealer transacts busin 
together with the quantity of milk received by the deal 
from each shipper and each supplier; 

(c) The names, forenames and addresses of all the wuts 
of the shippers with whom the dealer transacts busines 
together with the quantity of milk received by each une 
from each of his suppliers. 


If there are several middlemen between the ae and” a 
shipper, the names, forenames and addresses of all the middlemen 
and of all the suppliers shall be mentioned together with the quan 
tity of milk supplied by each of them; 

(d) The mode of transportation, the name of the rae sta 

tion, wharf or place of shipment and of the place of ee 
tion. fae 


Article 5—Every dealer to whom a licence has been orn 
shall, whenever he buys milk from a new supplier, or a new ship 
notify the Health Department of the fact and furnish to the s 
Department, in each case, the information mentioned in paragraph 
(b), (c) and (d) of article 4 of this by-law. 


Article 6—No permit shall be granted to, and the licence 
issued by the City shall be withdrawn from any dealer: 


(a) Whose establishment does not meet the requirements of the 


law ; 
(b) Who refuses to allow his establishment to be inspected a 
any time; 


(c) Who refuses or fails to furnish, within three days, any 
formation asked for by the Health Department; 
(d) Who, after having been duly warned in writing, receives 
milk from a supplier or shipper or from a shipper’s sup-— 
pher who refuses» or has refused to allow his establishmen 
to be visited and inspected, or whose establishment doe 
not meet the requirements of the law; 
(e) Who, after having been duly warned in writing, receive 
milk produced, shipped or transported under condition 
contrary to the requirements of the law; 
(f) Who refuses or fails to comply with the provisions of article _ 
5 of this by-law. 


CHAPTER III 
Storace, Sate, Denivery AND TRANSPORTATION 


Article 7—From and after the 1st of May, 1926, milk sold 
by any dealer in the City must come from cows which have under- 
gone the tuberculin test within a period of less than twelve (12) 
months, in accordance with article 155 of the present by- law, and 
are perfectly healthy, and, with the exception 


(a) of special milk which conforms to the provisions of artic 
89 of the present by-law, and 
(b) of milk which has been sterilized in accordance with article 
90 of said by-law. - 
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ee le 8—The sale of milk is forbidden in abattoirs, butchers’ Soe ose 


sores, butchers’ stalls, fish stores, public markets and in all places shops, ete., 
at e rane may be detrimental to its quality and whole- prohibited. 


P t Ayticle 9—In restaurants, groceries or other stores and in all Sale of milk 
es in groceries, 


_ other places where it is sold by retail, milk shall be received and (joints, 
shall - sold only in bottles and without any oe ete. 


ile. 10.—Vehicles of any cogent used for ea convey- Vehicles to 
ance or delivery of milk shall be clean and shall be exclusively °°” 
reserved for such purpose. It shall, however, be lawful to convey 

ilk products and eggs at the same time as milk. 


_ Each vehicle shall bear, on both sides, an inscription indicat- 
ing the name (or firm-name), forename or initials and address of the 
dealer in letters not less than three (3) inches high by two (2) inches 


Article 11.—In railway cars, boats and other conveyances, “insand 
milk cans and other milk containers, whether empty or filled, shall not to be in 
not be placed with other goods or articles which are dirty or ‘which contact with 


t a bad odour dirty goods. 


:s Monee 12—Cans and bottles and other milk Ae used at ore 
pe 10r the transportation or delivery of milk shall be protected from cepted leet 
S sun, mud, dust and flies, whether filled or empty, and shall be «ust. ete. 

Ck ept in a clean atmosphere. : 
Article 13—Cans and other receptacles containing milk must ©ans. ete., to 
be Properly stoppered. poem. 


Article 14.—It is forbidden to decant milk on a wharf, on the cae 


platform of a railway station or on a public road. ete., prohibited 


ie Article 15—It is forbidden to allow any milk cans or other eee to 
milk containers, whether filled or empty, to remain on a public °*/oved 


remain on a 
ad. ‘ public road. 


BS _,, Article 16.—It is forbidden to carry water at the same time as oes a 
- vi ie 
ik i in any conveyance used for transporting or delivering milk. forbidden: 


_ Article 17—No person shall return to a dealer any empty Bottles, etc., 


bottles. or cans which have not been washed. to Beeses 
before being 


returned, 


rticle 18. —No bottles or cans shall be used for subsequent Bottles, ete., 


ry of milk without having been first washed, in accordance \°?° "shed 


r th article 30 of this by-law. delivery of 


5 milk. 
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GP eae Article 19—No milk cans or other milk containers shall | 
containers to 

ae aah 5 returned empty or placed on a railway station platform or whar 
before being or elsewhere without having first been properly washed, in aecord- 


placedona ance with article 30 of this by-law. 


wharf, etc. 

Labels on Article 20—All cans used for shipping, transporting, storin: 

coe selling or delivering milk shall bear a label indicating, in visible 
and legible type, the names, forenames and addresses of the shipp 
as well as of the supplier and consignee. 

Name of Article 21.—All bottles or other receptacles containing milk 


dealer to be 


ice in the possession of a dealer, shall bear an inscription indicating 
on all name, forename (or firm name) and address of the latter. 
oe Such inscription may be made on the cardboard stopper. 

The provisions of this article shall not apply to retail dealer: 

who shall receive and sell milk only in bottles. 

Sealing of Article 22—All cans used for shipping or transporting milk 
cans. shall be sealed with a lead seal or in any other efficient manner. 
Unlabelled Article 23.—The contents of any milk bottle or can which is 


and unsealed not labelled or sealed, in accordance with articles 20, 21 and 22 


ttl : 
rey be. this by-law, may be confiscated or destroyed. 


Case The Director of the Health Department may dispose of the 
or cesmeve milk confiscated, in virtue of this article, for charitable purposes. — 


Cans not to Article 24——Cans or other receptacles containing milk shall 
Bene for not be placed on a railway station platform or wharf more tha 
Bcd thirty (30) minutes before the departure of the train or boat, nor 
on railway be left there for more than thirty (30) minutes after the arriv. 


pens of the train or boat, from the 1st of May to the 1st of October. 


or wharves. 


Bottling of Article 25.—Dealers are forbidden:— 

eee (a) To bottle milk elsewhere than in the dairy; 

prohibited. (6) To receive or have in their possession milk in a ean the 
ee of which has a diameter of less than four (4) 
inches; 


(c) To receive or have in their possession milk the temperature 
of which is above fifty (50) degrees Fahrenheit. 


Designation Article 26—Dealers are also forbidden to use, for the purpose 
of the quality of designating the quality of milk, any inscriptions other than those 


en prescribed in the present by-law. 
Any dealer may, however, with the authorization of the Health 
Department, add to such inscriptions a special mark, whereby his 
product can be distinguished from that of another dealer. : 

CHAPTER IV 

UTENSILS AND APPARATUS 
pean Article 27—The utensils and apparatus used in the milk trade 
tobekept Shall be reserved exclusively for the handling of milk and shall be 


in good order. kept in good order, their different parts to be solidly welded, t 
grooves to be well filled with solder and the surface in contact with 
the milk to be smooth, even and free from rust. All such utensi 
and apparatus shall be of recognized sanitary design. 
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ic 28 8.—The different ab of the milking machine shall be eee 
nsed with cold water or lukewarm water immediately after, and ynachine to 
h time, it has been used, and shall then be cleansed in accordance be washed. 


ath article 30 of this by- law. 


ad " Aaticle 29—The tubes of the milking machine shall be kept in Tubes to be 
the dairy in a non-oxidizable metallic receptacle, wih a wlevuky Meet mm daiey, 
closing cover. 


The other parts of the milking machine shall also be kept in 
the dairy, after they have been cleansed. 


Article 30.—The utensils and apparatus, after having been rinsed Utensils and 

with lukewarm or cold water, shall be cleansed in a hot soap or actin 
alkaline solution, rinsed again to completely remove the solution 
used and then sterilized with boiling water or steam. 


They shall always be kept perfectly clean until they are used 
again. Milk receptacles shall be placed upside down. 


Article 31—The utensils and apparatus and the cardboard caps whitey i fe 

_ for stoppering bottles shall be kept in the dairy and shall be pro- a 
tected against flies, dust and all contamination. Si oe 

Article 32—Any can or other container, utensil or apparatus worm-out 
used in the sale, delivery or handling of milk, Which is found unsuit- utensils and 

“able for such purposes owing to its ‘being worn out or on account of *??8™'"* 

_ its rusty state inside or outside or owing to its being in such con- 

dition that it cannot be cleaned or made salubrious by washing, 

shall be condemned by the inspectors of the Health Department. 


Each ean, container, utensil or apparatus thus condemned shall 
be marked with a stamp or label, so as to visibly show that it has 
_been condemned and, after having thus been condemned and stamped, 
it shall not be used by any person whomsoever for the sale, delivery, 
shipment or handling of milk. 


(CIEUNIEMRIBIR, We 
e. Datry 


_ Article 33—All persons dealing in milk shall have a dairy Daiy. 
exclusively reserved for milk and for the apparatus and utensils 
- required for handling the same. 


‘ Article 34—With the exception of dairies the owners of which Site. 

: enéid a dairy licence issued previous to the coming into force of this 

by-law, the dairy shall be a special building located at a distance 

of not less than twenty (20) feet from any stable, cattle-shed, sheep- 

~ fold or chicken- -coop, and of not less than one hundred (100) feet 

from any unsanitary establishment, pig-pen, privy, manure heap or 
refuse heap of organic origin; if the manure is put in a tight and 

properly closed concrete box with a sufficiently high ventilator, the 

distance from the dairy to the manure box may be reduced. to twenty 

(20) feet. 


Article 35——tThe floor of each room of the dairy shall be made Floors. 
of cement, stone, cemented bricks or other water-proof material. 
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Windows. 


Windows 
not to be 
obstructed. 


Fly-screens. 


Walls, etc., to 
have a smooth 
surface. 


Drainage and 
ventilation. 


Painting. 


Refrigeration 
and storage. 


Tank. 


Certain 
operations 
forbidden 
in the dairy. 


Rooms and 
out-buildings 
not to be used 
as a dairy. 


Privy, etc. 


Article 36—The dairy shall have windors ns a dass E 
equal to at least one-tenth (;4;) of the floor area. = 


Article 37.—Windows shall not be obstructed by any boil 
or in any other manner whatsoever. 

From the first day of May to the first day of Noveutes bh 
doors and windows shall be provided with glee fly-screens. — 


Article 38.—The ceiling, walls and floor of ‘each room shall hi 
a smooth surface, free from holes and cracks. 


drainage system and an efficient ventilation system. 


Article 40.—The inside walls and the ceiling of the dairy, a =J 
well as the tank, ice-box, racks and tables, shall be painted in white 
or in a light colour or white-washed. ee 


Article 41.—The dairy shall be provided with a tank, an ice 
box or a refrigerating-room exclusively reserved for the cooling and 
storage of milk, butter or other milk products or eggs. All th 
interior surface of the tank, refrigerating- -room or ice-box shall b 
kept clean. 


Article 42.—The tank shall have a cover and shall be so con 
structed as to be emptied through the bottom. 


When the tank is built into the ground, its upper edge shall - ee 
higher by at least six (6) inches than the surface of the floor of the — 
dairy. - a 

$ aoe \: 

Article 43—The manufacture of butter or cheese, the fermenta- 
tion of cream, the preparation of buttermilk, fermented milk or casein, — 
the washing of cans and bottles and-all other similar operations shal 
be performed in separate and special rooms of the dairy. > 


(a) This article shall not apply to the supplier who ships ‘ont 
milk produced in his establishment, provided that he does” 
not ship more than one hundred (100) gallons of milk e 
day. 

(b) The manufacture of butter shall be allowed in the pasteuriza 
tion-room or in the bottling-room. ire 


Article 44.—It is forbidden to use as a dairy any room whaisontee J 
in a dwelling, a summer kitchen, an extension, the cellar of a dwellin; ite 
or store, a shed or a coach- house; a dairy may, however, be built clo 
to or, in the case of an owner holding a dairy licence issued previ 
to the coming into force of this by- law, in the cellar of a shed, of | a 
coach-house or of a house, provided that the said dairy be separated = 
from the same by a solid wall or a solid floor, as the case may be, 
without any opening communicating with the ‘inside of such shed, 
coach-house or house. ee 


Article 45.—If there is a privy in the building, the same shall h 
a window opening outwards with a glass area equal to at least one 
tenth (1/10) of the floor area. A sky-lght shall be allowed. Th 
privy shall be separated from the dairy by a vestibule or passage, 


May: *¥ + 
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he privy | d that of the vestibule leading into the dairy 
matically. 3 

yber of compartments, in the privy, and the number of 
wash-basins shall be proportionate to the number of 
Soap and towels shall be supplied. The use of roller- 
is Drobibitel 


le 46—Every dairy shall be provided with a cloak-room Cloak-room. 
exclusive use of the employees. 

uch cloak-room shall be so constructed as to have no direct 
unication with those parts of the dairy where the milk is 

ed, and shall conform to the by-laws of the Health Department. 


rticle 47—It is forbidden to put away and keep in the dairy ou canis 
worn-out apparatus or untensils or other objects not used in 


andling the milk. 
ae 


rticle 48—In a restaurant, grocery or other store, a tank or a Dairies in 
ial ice-box or a refrigerating-room may be used as a dairy for the St" 
age of milk, butter, lard and eggs only; cheese may also be stored 
therein, provided that it be so stored in a compartment separated from 

ti in which the milk is kept. 


ta cis 49-—The water used in the dairy shall be clear, clean, Water to be 
yholesome and free from any bad odour, and the source from which Wholesome. 
; derived shall be protected against all contamination. 


irticle 50—The ice used for cooling or preserving milk shall be tee. 
clean and wholesome, and the water from which it is formed shall 
ef ree from all contamination. 


“Article 51—The interior of the dairy and its surroundings shal] Cleanliness. 
a0 pocouehly clean. 


ed 53—No domestic animals shall be allowed to go into Domestic 


animals to 
be excluded. 


“Article 54——Dealers and their employees shall always be clean ceaniihess 
bout their person and shall wear clean clothes, and the use of tobacco, of dealers, 
er any form whatsoever, as well as any expectoration are strictly Aue EL 


tobacco and 
vited i in the dary. : expectoration 


prohibited. 
CHAPTER VI 


STABLE 


or other water-proof material, and there shall be, in every 
a a gutter not Jess than seven ae inches deep by at least 
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Floors to 
slope. 
Width of 
floor. 


Walls and 
ceiling. 


a 


Air space. 


Lighting. 
Windows. 


Ventilation. 


General 
cleanliness. 


Troughs and 
mangers to be 
emptied each 
day, etc. 


Dust and 
cobwebs. 


Whitewashing 
and painting. 


Drainage of 
stable-yard. 


Manure. 


Poultry and 
pigs to be 
excluded. 


Pigsty. 


Cows to be 
free from 
any disease. 
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Article 56—The floors shall slope towards the Hehe 


The width of the floor between the wall and each row 0 
or between two rows of cows, placed tail to tail, shall be at least 
(6) feet. 


Article 57—The ceiling and walls of the stable shall ha 
smooth surface, without any cracks where dust might Bus 


Article 58—The number of animals to be housed in the stil 
shall be limited so that there shall be a space of at least five hur 
(500) cubic feet for each of them. : 

Article 59—The glass area of the windows go be equal to a 
least one twentieth (1/20) of the floor area. 


Article 60—The windows shall not be fastened but os ad 
of their being opened, as far as possible downwards. 


Article 61.—The stable shall have an efficient ventilation a 


Article 62—The stable and its surroundings shall be constan 
kept clean. 


Article 63—The troughs and mangers shall be emptied eve: 
day. The manure shall be removed, the litter shall be renewed a and 
me stable shall be swept twice a day. 

Article 64.—The ceiling, walls and windows of the stable sh 
be kept free from dust and cobwebs, while the animals are stabled. 

4 

Article 65.—The ceiling and pele shall be white-washed betwe 
the Ist of October and the 15th of November; if painted, the P 
shall be cleaned once a year. 


Article 66—The stable-yard shall be drained or sloped in order 
that the water may easily flow off. ey. 


Article 67—It is forbidden to deposit any manure in the stab 
yard; manure shall be carried to a distance of at least fifty (50) f 
from the stable, unless it be kept in a tight and properly closed ceme 
box, without any communication with ‘the stable, and provided. wi 
an efficient ventilation system. 


Article 68.—It is forbidden to keep poultry or pigs in the stab 


Article 69.—The stable shall be located at a distance of at ie 
forty (40) feet from the pigsty. 


CHAPTER, Vaal 
Cows AND MILKING 


Article 70.—Cows shall be free from any disease. Any cow st 
pected to be diseased shall be isolated in special quarters apart fr 
the stable. 


a Te eer ee Ne 
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_ Article 72—The water given to cows shall be pure and its source Water. 
ll be protected against all contamination. The well shall have a 
curb to prevent the surface water from flowing into it; it shall not 
be dug into the subsoil of the stable, but shall be located at a dis- 
ance of at least forty (40) feet from the stable, the pigsty and any 
manure or organic refuse heap, unless it be an artesian or tubular 


ell. 


: Article 73—The cows shall be constantly kept clean, without Cows tobe — 
any stain from dust, mud or dung. They shall be groomed each day **?***™ 
nd be given an abundant litter of straw, sawdust, shaving or other 

bsorbent material. 


Article 74.—-The distribution of dry fodder, the cleaning up of erst dt 


Milking every 


Arisele 75.—Cows shall be milked at least once every twenty- jours. 


four (24) hours. 


_ Article 76—The udder, teats, sides and tail of each cow shall Cleanliness | 
e cleansed before milking. during milking. 


7 


Article 72 The stool used by milkers during milking shall be Stool. 


Article 78—The milker shall wash his or her hands before milk- Cleanliness 
ing, shall be clean about his or her person and shall wear clean clothes. %™**" 


Article 79.—The first gushes from each teat shall not be gathered First gushes 
‘in the Pail with the rest of the milk, but shall be thrown away. Bee 


Thar 80.—Immediately after milking, the milk shall be taken Filtering 
to the dairy and strained through a piece of flanellette doubled up, °™* 
or in any other manner approved of by the Health Department. 


_ Article 81—Cloths used for straining milk shall be washed after Cloths 2 
each operation and scalded for at least fifteen (15) minutes and kept °° “P*°*™ 
ina clean place. 


El vele 82.—-After milking, the milk shall be directly strained Milk to be 


_ Into the can in which it is to be stored or transported. ae 
into can. 
Article 88—The cooling of the milk shall be proceeded with Gosling of 
immediately after milking. milk. 


(a) Milk shall be cooled down by immersing in ice-water the 
- can in which it has been poured, or in any other manner 
approved by the Health Department. 

(b) Milk shall be cooled down to at least forty-five (45) degrees 
Fahrenheit, within two hours following the milking. 
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Milk not to 
be cooled in 
a well, etc. 


Definition. 


Contents 
and density. 


Foreign 
matter. 


Old milk 
not to be 


received, etc. 


(c) Milk shall be kept at or Tete forty-five ae 
Fahrenheit. : ae 


Article 84—It is forbidden:— ie 
(a) To cool or preserve milk in a well; : 
(6) To milk cows on dirty ground. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MiILk 


Article 85—Milk is the wholesome, pure and whole prod 
obtained through the complete and uninterrupted milking, under 
proper conditions, of one or more healthy cows, properly fed a: 
taken care of and which have undergone the tuberculin test, 
cordance with article 155 of the present by-law, to the exclusion 
the milk obtained during the thirty (30) days preceding and the 
(10) days following calving. - 


Article 86.—Milk shall contain at least three and one-four' 
(3:25) per cent of milk fat and sixty-eight hundredths (0-68) o 
one per cent of salts. The total of solids of milk other than fat shal 
be at least eight and a half (8-5) per cent. Milk must not cont 
a proportion of water higher than eighty-eight and twenty- five hu 
dredths (88-25) per cent. The density shall not be below 1-02! 
nor above 1-033. é a 


Article 87—Milk shall contain no preservatives, antisepti 
any other foreign matter and no pathogenic bacteria; it shall n 
show any abnormal physical character, such as bitterness, viscost 
or colouring in red, yellow or blue; its taste or smell shall reveal 
contamination; it shall be free from any soiling by flies or other in- 
sects, or by dung or any other substance. 


Article 88—lIt is forbidden:— 


(a) To receive milk older than thirty-six (36) hours, with ! 
exception of the Saturday milk; 


(b) To have in one’s possession rae older than forty-eight (4 
hours; 


(c) To ship, receive or have in one’s possession milk the deg 
of acidity of which is above twenty-one hundredths (0-2 
of one per cent, or below sixteen hundredths (0-16) of 0 
per cent; 


(d) To have in one’s possession or sell milk from which a 
tion of the fat has been removed; : 


(e) To have in one’s possession or sell milk to which skim-mi = 
or cream, or condensed milk, or dessicated milk has be 
added. 


The provisions of this article shall not apply to cream. It 
however, forbidden to receive, have in one’s possession, ship or sell 
cream the degree of acidity of which is above sixty hundredths (0-6 
of one per cent, or cream having a bad odour or a bad taste; taste 
coal-oil, of thlaspi (shepherd’s purse), of onion, ete. 


ILTURE AND COLONIZATION 


SrecraL Mik 


si— 
It must not contain more than fifty thousand (50,000) bac- 
teria per cubic centimeter from June to September inclusive, 
or more than twenty-five thousand (25,000) bacteria per 
cubic centimeter from October to May inclusive. 


) It must not have been pasteurized nor sterilized. 


It must have been cooled down to at least forty-five (45) 
_ degrees Fahrenheit within thirty (30) minutes after milking 
and kept at that temperature or at a lower temperature until 
delivered to the consumer. 


) It must come from a farm whose owner and employees have 
filed, each year, with the Health Department of the City, 
a certificate of good health, signed by a licensed physician. 


It must come from a farm which has obtained at least 80 
points on the dairy score card. any contestation in connec- 
tion with such points, as far as the sale of special milk is 
~ concerned, to be submitted, for final decision, to a committee 
composed of three inspectors of the Health Department. 


STERILIZED MILK 


of which have been uniformly heated during at least thirty 
_ (80) minutes, at a temperature of at least two hundred and thirty 
se degrees Fahrenheit, without any drop in the temperature 
during the operation, or which has been sterilized by any other 
hysical process approved by the Health Department. Sterilization 
ust have been done in hermetically closed bottles or other recep- 
cles, which shall not be opened until the moment when the milk 
consumed. The milk must be sterile; it must not contain, before 
erilization, more than two-tenths (0-2) of one per cent of acidity, 
or more than one hundred thousand (100,000) bacteria per cubic 
timeter. 
Peon PasTEvurIzEp MILK 
Article 91—Pasteurized milk is milk all the component 
parts of which have uniformly been heated during at least thirty 
0) minutes at a temperature of one hundred and forty-two (142) 
one hundred and forty-five (145) degrees Fahrenheit, without 
any drop in the temperature during the heating. The milk must 
have been cooled down, within forty-five (45) minutes immediately 
ter the operation, to a temperature of at least forty-five (45) 
legrees Fahrenheit and kept at that temperature until delivered to 
consumer. Pasteurized milk is also milk which has been pasteur- 
-by any other physical process approved of by the Health 
epartment. 


‘Tt must not contain, at the time of delivery to the consumer, 
than one hundred thousand (100,000) bacteria per cubic centi- 


“Article 92.—The pasteurization and the cooling of milk shall 
ne in properly closed apparatus. 


89—Special Milk is milk which meets the following re- Definition. 


Article 90—Sterilized milk is milk all the component parts Definition. 


Definition. 
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Apparatus to 
be properly 


closed. 
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Recording 


thermometer. 


Bottling. 


Labelling. 


Re-pasteu- 
rization, etc., 
of milk 
prohibited. 


Definition. 


Percentage 
of milk fat. 


Labelling. 


Cooling. 
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Article 93.—Every pasteurization and Sterilization appar 
shall be provided with a recording thermometer in good order. TI 
Health Department may, moreover, adapt to such apparatus it 
own recording thermometer. The records shall be removed at each 
pasteurization or sterilization and communicated to the Healt 
Department, according to the instructions given to dealers. ¥ 


Article 94——Pasteurized milk shall, immediately after pasteur 
ization and before being removed from the establishment where i 
has been pasteurized, be put in bottles or cans, which shall previously 
be washed and sterilized and which shall be properly closed immedi- 
ately after bottling; such milk shall be delivered, sold or kept in 
its containers, without any subsequent decanting. 

Pasteurized milk may be put in cans only when sold for culinary 
or industrial purposes. 


& 

Article 95—Each receptacle containing special or sterilized or 
pasteurized milk shall bear a label or an inscription showing, in 
visible type, the name of the product, preceded by the word 
special, sterilized or pasteurized, according to the contents. 


Article 96—Pasteurized or sterilized milk shall not be re-— 
pasteurized, or re-sterilized nor blended with non-pasteurized or 
non-sterilized milk. 


~ 


CREAM 


Article 97——Cream is that part of the milk which forms a 
layer on the surface of milk when left to settle cr which is separated 
from milk through centrifugal force. It contains fat and a variable 
proportion of all the other constituents of milk. - 


Article 98—Cream shall not contain less than ten per cent (10 
per cent) of milk fat. 


Article 99——Kach cream container shall bear an inscription 
showing, in visible type, the percentage of milk fat which the cream 
contains, as follows: a 

Ten per cent (10 per cent) cream, if it contains ten per cent 
(10 per cent) or more, but less than fifteen per cent (15 per cent). 

Fifteen per cent (15 per cent) cream, if it contains fifteen per 
cent (15 per cent) or more, but less than twenty per cent (20 per 
cent). : 


Twenty per cent (20 per cent) cream, if it contains twenty per 
cent (20 per cent) or more, but less than twenty-five per cent (25 
per cent). 


Twenty-five per cent (25 per cent) cream, if it contains twenty- 
five per cent (25 per cent) or more, but less than thirty per cent 
(30 per cent). 


Thirty per cent (30 per cent) cream, if it contains thirty per 
cent (30 per cent) or more. . 


Article 100.—Cream shall be cooled down to fifty (50) degrees 
Fahrenheit within three hours after skimming, and kept at or below 
that temperature until time of delivery. ; 


ee is : 
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BO tion 


e 101 —Butter-milk is the product left after butter is Definition. 
ted from milk or from cream, through churning. 


Uritclé 102—If butter-milk is intended to be sold for human Pasteuriza- 
nsumption, the milk which is to be churned into butter shall be tion. 
eurized before being so churned. 


‘Article 103—Every butter-milk container shall bear a label Labelling. 
the words “Butter-milk.” 

—— SKIM-MILK 

“ 

Article 104.—Skim-milk is milk from which cream has been Definition. 
bstracted wholly or in part; it shall contain the solids of milk other 

than fat in a proportion of nine (9) per cent. 


Article 105—Skim-milk intended to be used for human con- Pasteuriza- 
umption shall be pasteurized. tion. 


Article 106—Every receptacle containing skim-milk shall bear Labelling. 
label with the words “ Skim-milk.” 

Goat’s Mix, Etc. 

Article 107——The production, handling and sale of goat’s milk, By-law to 


~ewe’s milk and milk from any other animal shall be subject to the Saree 
rovisions of the present by-law. etc. 


_ Article 108—Every bottle or other receptacle containing milk Labelling. 
om any animal other than a cow shall bear an inscription showing, 
visible type, the kind of milk it contains. 


- [cE-CREAM 


Article 109.—Ice-cream is the iced product made with cream Definition. 
and sugar, or with milk, cream and sugar. 


Article 110.—To ice-cream may be added colourings, flavours, Foreign 
fruit, almonds, gelatine, tragacanth gum or any other edible sub- ™**™ 
stance. 


‘ Erticle 111.—Colourings and flavours allowed in the manufacture Colowines 
of ice cream shall be those approved of by the Federal law of °°" 
eA mada (“ The Adulteration Act’’). 


Article 112—Gelatine, tragacanth gum or other substances Thickening 
utilized to thicken ice- cream shall not be used in a proportion higher ™” mae 
th han two (2) per cent. 


: isle 113—The proportion of milk fat in ice-cream shall not Milk fat. 
be below seven per cent (7%). In no case shall it be below the 
roportion prescribed by the Federal law of Canada. 


Article 114—-Melted ice-cream shall not be returned to the nero 


eects nor accepted by him unless the container has Boe be returned. 
nopene 
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Containers. 


Definition. 


Pasteuriza- 
tion. 


Labelling. 


Definition. 


Labelling. 


Definition. 


Definition. 


Foreign 
matter. 


Contents. 


Definition. 


Foreign 
matter. 


Solids of 
desiccated 
milk. 


Sale 
allowed in 
original 
container 
only. 


flies and any eohtartinatibr 


FrerMentep MILK 


Article 116—Fermented Milk is milk which has been 
by the addition of a ferment. ‘ 


Article 117—Fermented milk shall be pasteurized previously 

the addition of a ferment. 
Every fermented milk container shall bear a label ae 
words ‘“ Fermented Milk.” ae 
Wuey s te 


Article 118.—Whey is the product which is left after the 
tion of cream and casein from milk. 

Whey intended to be used for human consumption shall 1 
pasteurized. 

Each whey container shall bear a label with the word | e Whey. 


DesiccaTtEp WHEY 4 Ci : 


faigh ane Sane of the water from whey. ~ 


CoNDENSED MILK 


Article 120.—Condensed or Concentrated or Evaporated mi 
milk the original volume of which has been reduced — 
rapid evaporation of a part of its water. 


Article 121—Condensed milk may be sweetened with sugar, = 
shall not contain any other foreign matter. : 


oo = 


Article 122.—Condensed milk shall contain at least seven 
two-tenths (7:2) per cent of milk fat and at least eighteen 
eight-tenths (18-8) per cent of solids other than milk fat, — 
of added sugar. 

Desiccatep MILK 


Article 123—Desiccated Milk or Milk Powder is the dry product 
obtained through the rapid evaporation of the water in es 


Article 124.—Desiceated milk shall not contain any fore 
matter whatsoever. 


Article 125.—Desiccated, concentrated or evaporated milk sh 
contain at least ninety-five (95) per cent of the solids of milk. 


Article 126—The sale of condensed, concentrated or evapo: 
skim-milk and of desiccated or powdered skim-milk shall be alloy 
in the original container only; the words “Skim-milk” or “ Sey 
rated Milk” followed by the words “Not to be given to you 
children without consulting a physician,” shall be inscribed on 
container, Ae 
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Article 128.—The milk from which alimentary casein is extracted Pasteuriza- 
all be pasteurized in accordance with the present by-law. tion. 


. Article 129—The Health Department may forbid the use of eee 
id or of an alkali in the manufacture of alimentary casein, or the 
dition thereto of any substance which it may deem noxious to 

blic health. 


~ Marernizep Mitk—Homocenizep Mitrx—Mopirien MirK— 
Lacratrep Foops 


_ Article 130—Maternized Milk is milk prepared in such a manner Definition. 
at its chemical composition resembles that of mother’s milk. 


Article 131 —Modified Milk is milk the chemical composition of pegnition. 


ie: has been altered. 

| Article 132—Homogenized Milk is milk in which the fat globules 
“have been mechanically divided so that the fat may be uniformly dis- 
tributed and may not again be separated. 


Nal 


Definition. 


: ‘Article 138—Lactated Foods are products obtained by mixing Definition. 
Ik, condensed milk, desiccated milk or alimentary casein with 
heat flour or the flour of any other cereal. 


Article 134—Maternized, modified and homogenized milk, lac- eee 
ated foods and any other food intended for the nutrition of children jaronived 
shall not be prepared for the purpose of offering the same for sale, milk, ete., 


except with the authorization of the Health Department. ea 


Oruer Miix Propucts 


: Article 185—The Health Department may authorize the sale gale of 

_ of milk products other than those mentioned in this by-law, provided ae ee 

that such products be subject to the provisions of said by-law. eae 
\ : rtai 

Satine 


INDICATION OF THE PRODUCT 
Boo fips 136 —Every receptacle containing pasteurized milk, Inseription 
terilized milk, special milk, cream, Peas skimmed milk, fer- Sere 


milk, or other product or by- Sais at milk shall bear a label ‘or 
inscription showing, in visible type:—~ 

(a) The name of the product according to its definition, as given 
in the present by-law. 

(b) The name, forename (or firm-name) and address of the 
dealer. 


Article 137—Every receptacle containing condensed milk or Labelling. 
cream, | desiccated milk, desiccated why, evaporated milk, aliment- 

ary casein, lactated food or other similar product shall bear a label 
showing, in legible type:— 


oe 


Definition. 


Sale, etc., of 
adulterated 
or unwhole- 
some milk 
prohibited. 


Persons 
affected 


with contagious 


diseases 
or exposed 
to contagion, 


Infected 
persons not 


to be admitted 


into an 


establishment, 


ete. 


Notice to 
Health 
Department. 


Disinfection 


of receptacles. 
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(a) The month and year wie each receptacle has fe 
(b) The name, forename (or firm-name) and address 
manufacturer. as 


CHAPTER 1X 


ADULTERATED oR UNWHOLESOME MILK 


Article 138.—Shall be considered as adulterated or unwholesome 
milk, any milk, its products and by-products: 


(a) Which do not conform to their definition as given in he | 
present by-law; in 
(6b) Which do not ames or which are derived from milk which 
did not conform to the provisions of articles 85, 86 and 87 ie) 
this by-law; 


(c) Which are not produced, shipped, transported, stored, fe 
prepared, sold, delivered or kept in accordance with 
provisions of the present by-law. 


Article 139.—It is forbidden to sell, transport, receive or ke 
in one’s. possession adulterated or unwholesome milk. 
All milk found in any establishment or in the vehicle of 


coneueeenee 
CHART Hin 26 
ConTAGIOUS DISEASES AND VACCINATION 


Article 140—No person affected with, or coming in contact wit 
person suffering from any contagious disease shall enter the establis! 
ment of a dealer, or milk any cows oreother animals, or wash 
transport any untensils, or deliver or sell milk or do anything whatso- 
ever in connection with the milk trade. . 


Article 141—Dealers are forbidden to admit into their establ 
ments any person suffering from any contagious disease, or who has 
come in contact with a person affected with such a disease or to 
allow such person to milk ‘cows or other animals, to wash and tran 
port untensils, to deliver or sell milk, or to do anything Mi = 
connection with the milk trade. 


with a contagious disease, or that any member of his or her famil 
so affected, or that any a with ape he or she — ae C0 


a ee from sia Re whatsoever in eae with t. 
milk trade, until a permit to résume such operations has been grant 
ae him or her by the Health Department. 4 


Article 143.—Whenever a case of contagious disease ae in 
house, the receptacles in which milk is delivered shall not be take 
back by the dealer nor returned by the customer, until the latter ha 
obtained from the Health Department a certificate to the effect th: 
such receptacles have been disinfected. 


ae 
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AB, Few ehever any dealer ascertains or suspects that Diseased 

any ¢ animals suffer from a contagious disease, he shall im- *™™*s : 
media ‘notify the Health Department of the fact and cease trading - 
milk, until he is authorized to resume such trade by a permit 

ed by 1e Health Department. 


CHAPTER Dal 
ENFORCEMENT OF By-LAW 


ticle 146-——The Health Department is entrusted with the By whom 
cement of the present by-law. Re 
oe enforced. 
‘Article 147—The officers of the Health Department shall carry ae 
ut them a certificate signed by the Director of the Health Depart- "0 
or wear a badge, showing on what authority they are acting. 

shall exhibit such certificate or badge whenever required to do 


Article 148.—The officers of the Health Department are author- eee ae 
| to enter, at any time, the establishment of any dealer, to visit and vehicles. 
remises and to remain therein as long as may be necessary to 
a thorough inspection thereof. They are also authorized to 
rd any railway car, boat or vehicle used for transporting or 


ivering milk. 


Article 149.—The officers of the Health Department are further pep rae 
uthorized to open and inspect, at any time and at any place, all 
uns OF other se containers (sealed or not), whether filled or empty, 


ae 150.—When collecting a sample of milk for chemical Celection ot 
sis, the officers of the Health Department shall divide it into ™™°°""™ 
parts, which shall be poured into three bottles, to each of which 
1 be affixed a label on which shall be inscribed a number and 
fords sample for chemical analysis, with mention of the date and 
hour when and of the exact place where the sample was collected, and 
ch shall bear the signature of the officer. The latter shall seal the 
ree bottles and deliver one to the dealer or his employee and take 
other two to the Municipal Laboratory, where one shall be used 
nalysis and the other kept for controlling purposes, in case the 
dealer should enter a contestation. 


~ 


Article 151.—The officers of the Health Department are auth- Conte 
v, ioe of containers 
and of milk in 


(a) To confiscate and destroy or colour to make it unfit for ce™tam cases. 
human consumption, any milk which is adulterated or un- 
en, according to the definition given in the present 


as oes ae or cream which has been or is Bei pro- 
duced. ‘cooled, shipped, transported, stored, sold, offered for 


Interference 
with duties 
of officers 
of Health 
Department 
forbidden, 
ete. 


Order to cease 
shipping, etc., 
milk may be 
given in 
certain cases. 


Sale of milk 
which does not 
conform to the 
provisions of 
the by-law, 
prohibted. 


By whom 
and how 
tuberculin 
test to be 
made. 


(c) To affix on all cans or other milk containers retains 
confiscated, or the contents of which have been retaine 
confiscated, destroyed or denatured, one or more labels shov 
ing the reason why the same have been so retained, C01 
fiscated, destroyed or denatured. 


Article 152——Dealers and any other persons are forbidden: — 


(a) To interfere with the duties of the officers of the Health 
Department; 

(b) To maculate, soil, tear, destroy, or remove any label affixed 
on cans or other milk receptacles; ye 

(c) To displace, touch, remove, or take away any can or other 
milk container which has been or is being retained or con- 
fiscated, or the contents of which have been or are a 
retained, confiscated, destroyed or denatured. any 


The officers of the Health Department may arrest any person 
violating the provisions of the present article. 2 

Article 153—Whenever an officer of the Health Department 
ascertains that a dealer is infringing any of the articles of the 
present by-law, he may order said dealer, in writing, to cease ship- 
ping, transporting or receiving milk, or to refrain generally from 
doing anything whatsoever in connection with the milk trade, until 
authorized to resume such trade by a permit from the i 
Department. 


Article 154—It is forbidden, under the penalty provided in 
article 162 of this by-law, to sell in the City any milk or cream 
unless it be special milk or cream, or pasteurized milk or cream, or 
sterilized milk or cream, such milk or cream to come from cows 
which have undergone the tuberculin test, in accordance with article 
155 of the present by-law, and are perfectly healthy, and to = 
the other requirements of said by-law. : 


CHAPTER XII 


TUBERCULIN TEST 


Article 155—The tuberculin test of milch cows shall be made 
in accordance with the provisions of the federal ‘“ Animal Con- 
tagious Diseases Act” or of any other Act deemed equivalent by 
ine Health Department, or by a duly licensed veterinary surgeon, 
appointed by the Provincial Government to have milch ‘cows sub- 
jected to the tuberculin test. 


When an animal undergoing the tuberculin test shows no Ses . 
of reaction, it shall be considered as non-tuberculous and classed as — 
such during the twelve (12) months following said test. A new 
test shall be made periodically every twelve months. 


If an animal reacts, it shall be classed as tuberculous and shalt 
be branded with a permanent mark; it shall be immediately separ- 
ated from the healthy herd and all the milk from said herd shall — 
be pasteurized before being used or sold, as long as any animal hav- 
ing shown a reaction shall remain in the possession of the supplier. 
Milk from an animal which has reacted shall not be mixed with 
the milk from other animals, nor shall it be sold for consumption 


Oo 
ie 
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unimal presenting a doubtful reaction shall be isolated at 
and shall undergo a new test at the expiry of sixty (60) days 
he date of the first test; during this period its milk shall not be 
ld for consumption, unless all the milk from the herd of which 
hh animal forms part be pasteurized in accordance with the provi- 
of this by-law. . 

Every new animal introduced into a herd shall first be isolated 
hall undergo the tuberculin test not later than five (5) days 
- its arrival. It shall be admitted into the common herd only 
‘ter having been recognized as non-tuberculous. 


_ The Health Department shall be notified immediately of the 
ival of any new animal. 


The owner of the cattle shall furnish the‘ Health Department 
yearly with an official chart, showing that all the animals of his 
erd have undergone the tuberculin test and indicating the results 
of such test. 


BacrerioLtocicAL ANALYSIS 


Article 156—The qualitative and quantitative bacteriological Be whom and 
nalysis shall be made according to the Standard Method of the °"™** 
American Public Health Association. 


Aciprry or Mik 


_ Article 157—The examination of the milk for the research of ge ae 
ity shall be made with a Dornic Acidimeter or its equivalent. 


CLEANLINESS OF MILK 


_ Article 158.—The examination of the milk for testing its cleanli- Determina- 
ness shall be made with an Omrsby Lacto-Sedimentator or its equiva- pon: 
nt; the deposit upon the cotton pad shows the degree of dirtiness. 


2 


Datry Score Carbs 


_ Article 159-—The degree of sanitation of an establishment and How degree of 


the methods of handling milk shall be determined by means of two Snishon ol 


) dairy score cards, one of which, entitled Dealer’s Dairy Score end of methods 
Jard, shall be used for dealers, and the other, entitled Supplier’s aon ree 
_ Dairy Score Card, shall be used for suppliers and for shippers. Both getermined. 


ese score cards shall be as per the following forms:— 


ince ih eye ; 
i Te Se = ipae , 
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DEALER’S DAIRY SCORE CARD 
Heaurn Derartment, Monrreatr—Food Inspection Division (Milk) 
Namen. ie ose ee RS I IR Te re ese : 
Parish onhowa.d 0. so) snes eee ee ee Country ts See eee Sra 
INO sei Re eee ay Sokal Rea 2 a ee ae Street... 485 seeker ae eee ee 
President. oi. Se600 5 elo PP ee ee ee ae 
Manager. soo \ oe 2 Po SS Ee wae 
Numiber Of wageone: 5003. 22 co ee eee SP ERAN on IE pee Sock Sy, 
Number 6fgallons sold daily ..0..0250.. 2. 2. 2S ee eee 
TUR ah ait att OR een So ae ety ae generar Cream vss (20 See ee eee Pe 
Datesocie 2 tard ec hae er eee 19 Max Allowed | 
Darry— 
Situations poe eae oes eae ener nena a ae cence PIES eS i 
Comment; ROOrs icc e er ta do eee De ee ee 
Drama gee sn occ ie. eEe ee eek Fe et ek en er eae Bo ea ee eee tee 
Tight walls and: ceilings’. 525.5 22s oe ge eos ABS Rk a saiela ne 
Lighting (glass area equal to 1-10 of the surface of the 
HOOD) 55 eae ee ee Pee ee Aco acetates 
Ventilation, (5.6 0 ee a ee ee Dik rine eonedl men 
Pure: water supply inc. 8.00 ie onesie re ane Pa ier mt enn 
Surface of the floor (2 ft. per gallon of milk received).... Ot s,s Cee ae 
Separate room foreach work. i we ees ce ees Daa Veggie go 
Cleanings: (oe oir o ai eens gn epee ete Meas eaemerg aes Sank 
JACPRNCOTOL TICS) .5 ii esecos 8 eee cnn eee ne aac eee 5 [20 eee 
Walls and ceilings painted in white every year.......... Bie arate eh 
Wash-stand, water and soap for attendants.............. We ele eke aren 
UreNnsIts AND APPARATUS— e 
Qualitas ho ik cease ek oh ee Se ae ee AGS let ere ee 
Cleanliness cai: shee tags cans Ce oe gece te ere ae LO! [eae eee eee 
Gams: 7Qualityon ack eee one ae oa age ene ee eae 57. eae ae 
Washing and sterilization: 
(a) Cans ci Gites esterases aate ne Dae No en 
(b) Bottles: ko ee ei i ee es Diehl wees ernie 
SuNDRIES— : 
Storage of milk at less than.45) Pah y: 22) eee PB Commerce ices 
Minimum of-exposureofamalk tosair sa ee Ae os ne eee 
Exclusive mechanical capping of bottles................. A See eens 
Cleanliness‘ofattendants: on-* 3. fa eee eee A. cory enone 
Milk delivery: 
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Milk ‘(or cpa) ROMO er ere ole PSE Rs GE oe Barat Ars eae 
Shipping SERHION. Snee ieiae ome i TO ee ee ID IMOS oo 
Received i ies Wabovan yall JOR Be cess ce ae ie eae le OR a ee ee ce 


Sate OMINGHECHION aes ete Oe ee et Max. Allowed Remarks 


eee sla Pe sme 

a Quality of food 6). ce ee Oe eae tee ce cit SONS ao RAGE 
ie rrr) ee ee egy i 
Weep ose 


rs - Stable location (2), water tight floor, preferably concrete (3), 
tight ceiling and walls (2), tie and pees 4), facilities 
TOR isolation—special stables (@):.. ae meh dere Op toon cee 


Stable ventilation (3). 

Air space for each cow: 400 c.f. (1), 500 ¢.f. (2), 600 c.f. (8).. 

‘ht: 4 sq. ft. of glass per cow ng TOR cane ance) 
ue: 


sone Sees at “ “ ey. 
oe rt fe “ “c (1). 


ee Stable cleanliness: floor, ceiling, walls and manger (3), white- 
: eer painted and disinfected every year: walls (2), 
Eo. ce 

Mee NOOtneranimel (2) 78 ee eee Kiel ieee permanente 


( Brion of barnyard: drainage (4), removal of manure 
_every day to the field (6), or 50 ft. from the stable (3)... TOs |e 


Milk-room: mode of construction, ceiling, walls, floor, win- 
dows and fly-screens (3), water supply (2) 

leanliness: floor, celiling, walls, vat and water for cooling 

RAG HOS ESR ON) aries ree ei ee atte Bg wt tI) cd | See eae 


a Cleanliness at milking time (3), utensil adequacy (2), small 
top or hooded pails (2), thoroughly washed and exposed 
PeeCOMMERC AIGA (Rice ee A i oo cee ee QE alam guneeeey fe: 


e supply (4)... 
peat and efficient cooling and storage at low temperature] ~ 


Total. 


Inspector. 


‘QTE. Bere any unsanitary condition, in each case, a deduction shall be made from the recorded points, 
according to the probable danger of infection, contamination or deterioration that may result from the 
: continuance of such condition. 
‘If filthy conditions are found to exist, the score shall not exceed 49. If the water supply is exposed to 
dangerous contamination or if an infectious disease exists in the family or among the staff or among 
pie: the cattle the Glas the product shall be excluded from the market until the cause of the danger 
remove 

e recorded score is 80 or above, the dairy is EXCELLENT. 
the recorded score is 70 or above, the dairy is GOOD. 
if the recorded score is 60 or above, the dairy is FAIR 
a e recorded score is 50 or above, the dairy is PROBATIONARY. 

the ae score is 49 or below, the ay must be improved at once. 


Dealers’ 
responsibility. 


Every offender 
liable to 
prosecution. 


Penalty. 


Certain provi- ~ 


sions repealed. 


French text 
to prevail. 


CHAPTER XIII 
PENALTY 


Article 160.—Dealers shall be responsible for any infraction | 
the present by-law committed by any person whomsoever in the 
establishment, or in the course of ‘the operations connected with the 
trade. : 


Article 161.—Any person infringing the present by-law may | 
held personally responsible for such infringement and shall be lie 
to prosecution, to the same extent as the dealer. 


Article 162:—Every person offending against any of the 
visions of the present by-law shall be liable to a fine with or with 
costs, and in default of immediate payment of said fine with or with 
out costs, as the case may be, to an imprisonment, the amount 
said fine and the term of imprisonment to be fixed by the Record 
Court of the City of Montreal, at its discretion; but the said fin 
shall not be less than $10 nor exceed $100 for the first offence, nor 
than $100 nor exceed $200 for the second offence, nor less than $200 © 
for the third and any subsequent infringement, and the term of im-— 
prisonment shall not be for a longer period than sixty days, the said 
imprisonment, however, to cease at any time before the expiratio 
of the term fixed by the said Recorder’s Court, upon payment of 
said fine, or fine and costs, as the case may be; and if the infrin. 
ment continues, the offender shall be liable to the fine and penalt 

above mentioned for each day during which the infringement is ¢ 
tinued. 


Article 163.—Sections 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23 of By-law No. 10 
adopted by the Council on the 21st December, 1876, are repealed. 


Article 164.—In case any clause of the English version of thi 
by-law should not agree with the corresponding clause of the Fre 
version, the French text shall prevail. s 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 


SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


~ 


ON 


eo MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, MARCH 14, 1933 


No. 5 


Reference,—Milk and Milk Products 


WITNESSES: 


F. Cousins, Secretary, Ernest Cousins, Ltd., Montreal; F. Monette, 
President and Manager, Perfection Dairy, Ltd., Montreal. 


Appendix “B”—Documents filed and printed. 


OTTAWA 
F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1933 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


# House oF COMMONS, 
ae Turspay, March 14, 1933. 


The meeting came to order at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


Brown, Carmichael, Donnelly, Fafard, Gobeil, Jones, Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, 
McKenzie, McPhee, Moore, Mullins, Perley, Pickel, Porteous, Rowe, Sauve, 
Senn, Shaver, Simpson, Sproule, Stirling, Taylor, Tummon, Wilson, Weir 
Macdonald). 


- The subcommittee reported that Frank Cousins, Secretary, Ernest Cousins, 
Limited, Montreal, and F. Monette, President and Manager of Perfection Dairy, 
Limited, Montreal, were summoned to appear before the committee to-day. 


- Report received and adopted. 


F. Cousins, called and sworn. 


iS Witness filed the following documents, viz:— 
? 1. Financial statement, 1931. 
2. Trading and Profit account, 1932. 


3. Statement showing spread between prices paid and prices received 
for milk for years, 1931 and 1932. 


4. Statement showing disposition of profits, 1921 to 1930, inclusive. 
5. Income tax return, 1931. 


Be Witness was examined by several members of the committee. 

_ Witness was released and ordered to prepare certain additional required 
formation to be presented by him at a subsequent meeting. 

ss ae * Le 

poor. Monette, called and sworn. 


Witness filed the following documents :— 


1, Financial statements for the years 1931 and 1932 (in French) and 
e agreed to file same in English. 


_ 2. Statement of costs and selling prices of milk. 
a Witness retired. 


The meeting adjourned sine die. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or CoMMONS, 
March 14th, 1933. 


ong Select Ne Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 


__. Mr, Tummon: The only report that the sub-committee has to make is 
_ that we authorized the calling to-day as witnesses, Mr. Frank Cousins, manager 
of Ernest Cousins Limited, 175 Colburn Street, Montreal, and Mr. S. Monette, 

president of the Perfection Dairies Limited, of 2565 Herbert Street, Montreal. 


2; 


Frank Cousins, called and sworn. 
\ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Cousins, what is your position?—A. I am dairy manager for Ernest 
Cousins Limited, 175 Colburn Street, Montreal. 


The Cp nee Now, I understand that the clerk has notified you as to 
the information which is desired. I might say that we follow a practice of 
allowing a witness to give his statement first without interruption from the 
members of the committee. Following that, of course, any member of the 
committee is at liberty to ask questions based on your statement. 


The Witness: Unfortunately, I was unable to bring a certified copy of 
the auditors 1932 statement. That i is not prepared as yet. I have a tentative 
statement which I will read. We made it up in a hurry. We got your letter 
on Saturday noon, and this is made up from Saturday to Monday. So far as 
I know, this 1932 ‘statement is the whole truth. The auditor’s statement is for 
: 1931. I will read the whole thing first. 


ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED 


TRADING AND Prorit AND Loss AccoUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DrecemBER, 1931 


be sa Ea ar $ 667,961 92 
Rpt ChAcese hehe ri ee ek PP eA MR aR eben se 5a 361,327 18 


. $ 306,634 74 
TLDPPSS Din GGL bs /5 eo Skee Se ek Sg ee eee, $ 4,947 17 

Meee cmerdaou(llemplovecs) 26k ek el RS 93,786 35 

rae Meee ie re re ek es ee $ 16,924 52 


eR i. un So cae 3 Uae crs id) an a care 876 00 
Ne ee ee ise oak ew « 4,369 00 
= —————— $3 22,169 52 
ery. expenses, comprising caps, cleaning materials, etc................. 9,370 08 
_ Delivery expenses (average 28 routes and 8 trucks)— 
Bere epee ee ee 6,325 78 
BepGci@linerandrotle ein Ne a oa 3,753 64 
Repairs LACED. el Gs Ae ie ee ee ea ata 1,165 63 
SNe CNIS, 2 BE A eae a ee ne 2,222 25 
Ra MONA paNCesleinnise cho es a 3,928 50 
el 17,395 80 
—. Me and power— =, 
re hs FNS Sele ss 3,712 54 


= Lehi PUIG OVECT emer be ee a te. eh eee og 5,240 27 
eee ——S = 8,952 81 


wee 7 sas ras cs 
sz a ana ne : 
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is ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED—Concluded ge 
Repairs and replacements— 
Repairs cans and casesi: 27. 6 ais eee ee A292 
Repaitrs:machinery .is.<... 1:5. nice eee 5,267 80 
MRepairsvautOs ceo ee ioe ee eee ee 4,203 39 
Loss on sale of equipment— 
Diy PE WELGOTS So sce << eisai Lae ee eee ce ae ea 65 75 
Ma GHINer yee. acto hee ee ee 14, 661 92 
Wagons and-sléighs 2 oon tee ere rere 477 50 
TIOTSOR fore es is RE 401 00 : 
a 26,203 28 
Depreciation— 
Mischanery i). os 2.2 ce eae cee eee ee $ 13,990 94 
pliveryseq Wipment..: 2-5 yes ee eee ee 6,160 65 : 
MB ng eee cs Ce ee tae Oe eee reer eae een 2,212 26 
22,363 85. 
Grogs profit: (20) i. ee gia see Re ec ee 
Discounts received... ..s. <6 100 es ee ee ee 
$ 
AO vertising 5.00. AS ae an ey ms ae $ 5,177 05 : 
Salaries (10 employees) 24,102 08 
PAR ER Soe eee Bie eee oe ee 7,935 66 
NTISUPSNCe: Fey hk soe ee ee ean 4,481 37 
Statiorery and supplies 1,755 34 
General expenses (fees bacteriologists, auditors, general repairs, paint, 
etc., lumber, stamps, laundry, telephone, ice)...................--.- 155021- 87) 
fo? 3 86-2 
Badsanddoubtful debts c.22 nace tense ee ee ee ee $ 19,401 39 - es 
Depreciation office furniture. ...7- sees ee eee eee 466 06 Sas 
Mnterest co. oR be sed Si ae a ee ‘ 4,735 11 eae ; 
a $ 
Hedéral income taxés.: >... 2 6B he he ee 309 53 
Net profits 25. 540 oe Pee ee a ee eee t pee % 
a 


Our business is comprised 88 per cent wholesale and 12 per cent retail. 


By the Chairman: Ree 
Q. You say that this is an auditor’s statement?—A. This is an auditor’ 
statement for 1931. I have the audit here if you require to see it certified. - 
Q. Will you file this. This is a certified copy. Is that the extent of your © 
statement?—A. That is the extent of this statement. I have another state-— 
ment for 1932 which is not audited. We made it up over Saturday and Sunda 
Q. I think, possibly, it would be better if you would also read the 1932 
statement and then the committee can compare them?—A. This is not audited 
although the accountant, Mr. Larocque, made this up himself. 


ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED 


TRADING AND Prorit AND Loss AccoUNT FoR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DeceMBER, 1932 


Sh: | (2) eee RS Ae eae ya ns to Pee ae Pe, 
Purchases:2. osc. as ew os ates Ps i tee ee ee et 
Eixpress On. creams: 2 ot. baie Soo se a ee ee $ 1,953 48 
Wages (average 96 enmployees), 3.2... 4. ee 118,518 09 
PBOttles. 8: fo CEO Ce a eo cee $ 14, 567 37 
ROANS 2 te are eo oe Oe oa eee eee eee ee 811 63 
UGAS OS ES A GS an ae eee re eee 2,169 07 : 
17,548 07 

Dairy expenses, comprising caps, cleaning materials, etc................. 10,646 50 
Delivery expenses (average 36 routes and 11 trucks)— 

Bead oe a ce a $7,581 96 

Gasoline andsoul i552 ee ee ~ 4,996 93 

Repairs and:harnesss.2 ese ee eee ~ 1,003 93 

Wagons and sleiphs.%. 227. eer ee ee 2,839 76 

Shoeing; ete. 2 se ee eee 3,065 32 


19,487 90 
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3,276 82 
5,032 82 
8,309 64 
i irs cans inch RSGE een Ge Been Si ey cee ener TO ale 1; 
MITCHWANE GIES tee Mesh Gas clas i cvs oa dees «3 5,919 50 
eee aria eee erie oe eS pete in Meet ee 5,407 33 
= 12,397 94 
5 AR eter I ane ae or i $ 15,494 66 
Rees a ee patie NS ci ato yc 5s 7,297 61 
ee re obs hay ee PR, 2, 212° 26 
25,004 53 
213,866 15 
PT ee, $ 114,915 35 
: Discounts IHELCRTI EOL Sh or ie Revi once) eRe wearer ie 38 58 
; $ 114,953 93 
ee re err a le one ae aS ee Re Sele $ 9,102 23 
RR RR eS eC unter, SG SU cae were 2 oek e Wtetn dow 26,029 64 
Ee Sse eee aes pe ee 6,783 63 
eee ite . 3,771 47 
ionery oa Bree ae evr rea oA ere Se a tua Pat's « 3,276 10 
eneral expenses (fees, general repairs, postage and excise stamps, clean- 
SLE. asl bcl ivi, COE A re peony eure, 6) ea Ae ee ere RE 19,541 67 
68,504 74 
$ 46,449 19 
oyna LO COS og eh UATE OES CS a $ 22,322 75 
iy ile sees OO ene hk Gs eset p's Os 468 06 ° 
LANDES SECS Sone ES Th A apne ec er Sa a ae 3,694 16 
: 26,449 19 
INV unaRO Sider eee rsa Noite eat eh ee cece NS ude $ 19,964 22 
his statement has not been audited. 
I have another statement here showing the spread of 1931 and 1982. : 
1931 
Purchased Cost Sold for Average Spread 
gals. OP CLS: ee. Cte: per cent 
pe a ts GS ase 1,532,670 | 233,868 39 | 446,140 00 +32 47 
Bee Bee yy est MieUODR SSerOsie Ol h le ObecSoul teers ae); 50-4 
ee rN a es elas es 38,771 78 DA AU VETO ia as eee A ccc r Rieegectiaaat as 
=e ie eter Bole sel oslsoaagOlOer |e cr aaa 45-9 
1932 
SO Me rR eee a le 1,894,000 | 246,203 44 | 480,451 41 +26 50 
UE ee ee ee eee ee al 0, 91000: 19162, 420-00! |e. 57 
eS. Bee ae ls AB ee Oe sy oe ele et 
| a 360,868 90 | 689,650 40 |............ 47-7 


of dividends. 
- Py. way of dividends annually. 


nee not got the number of gallons for 1932, neither have I got the 
poeent of butter or dozens of Rs. 


This is from 1921 to 1930 and represents the distribution 


ra Fait as ae Peeaal re: 4 
* oo as 


aie ae \ 
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ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED 


Disrosit1Ion oF Prorirs By Way or DIvIDENDS 


1991 toaDs0" ese Bee re eh Nil 
75 19381 Apri) oT Gh ee i cal ee are ine oe eens ee eer $ 2,678 89 : 
share- ALG gees ay oo Oe a RNA ieee Shi te Not Anat 2,678 89 et 
holders Ocha T5tHe 8 a ea es ee ee 2,678 89 ae. 
—————— $ 8,036 6 
1939S Jan seo bby is ae ete ee eee eee 3 2,678 89 
Aprils! POH os sacs isk onc 5 Gee are eee ee re 2,678 89 


5,357. 
$ 13,394. 


(Witness files Income Tax, 1931, receipted.) 
Q. Now, I think Mr. Tummon is ready to ask you some questions. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Mr. Cousins, you gave the amount of purchases in 1930. Now, we are 
principally interested in milk. What did you say the total purchases of milk 
was in 1932?—A. We bought 1,894,000 gallons of milk in 1932. 

Q. I suppose that you are one of the distributors in Montreal who met th 
Montreal Producers’ Association in regard to what price was to be paid to th 
producers?—A. Yes. We always sit in with that body. 

Q. In arriving at the price, we had some evidence from Mr. Moore, th 
secretary of this association—in arriving at the price, between the producer 
and the distributors, now, can you explain to the committee just how yo 
arrived at that price—whatever the price arrived at was? Was it a question 
of all going in together—the distributors—and there bartering with the pro 
ducers on the price?—A. Well, sir, generally Mr. Moore called a meeting in 
the spring to set the summer price. I do not know whether you would call us” 
an independent dairy or just what. We were going to these meetings, and th 
producers and the distributors get together and agree on a price for the milk 
which is to be sold the following season. 

Q. Do the distributors meet in conference at all before they go to that 
meeting with the producers?—A. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Q. They go into that meeting and attempt to come to some arrangemen’ 
together?—-A. We are notified by Mr. Moore that there is a meeting on a cer 
tain date, and we got to the Board of Trade at Montreal and meet the producers - 
there and discuss the price and agree on a price, and it is settled for the season. 

Q. Now then, can you tell the committee what the price is that the dis 
tributors agreed to, that the producers would be paid during the several milk 
periods of 1932?—A. What the different prices would be paid in 1932? 

Q. Yes, in the different milk periods; I presume there was probably a 
price last winter and another price during the summer, was there?—A. Let me 
see; last fall there was a meeting of the distributors and the producers. I woul 
not like to take this—I don’t quite remember just what happened back in 1932. 
I think there was a meeting. 

Q. Well, as far as your memory goes?—A. Yes, I think there was a miccee 
Last fall there was one meeting where the price remained at $1.35. : 

Q. Yes?—A. And there was a second meeting where it was raised to $1.60 

Q. Yes?—A. At the first meeting milk was still very plentiful and th 
supply was greater than the demand, ‘and therefore they agreed not to put the 
price up. At the second meeting, when milk was kind of shortening up a bit, 
we agreed to put the price up to $1.60, I think it was $1.60. 

Q. It is not that price now?—A. No, that went on November and December, 
that price went on for either December and January, or November and 
December, for a couple of months, I think there, and then it dropped to $1.35 ‘— 
again. } 
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ae Can you furnish to the committee the prices agreed upon and paid 
during 1932?—A. I could not just now, sir. 

Q. Will you do that?—A. I could, certainly. 

Q. Now, with regard to the total amount of milk that you purchased in 
1932, was that all paid for at the association price?—A. No, sir, there was a 
‘certain amount of that paid at surplus prices. 

Q. A certain amount of milk paid for at surplus prices. Now, can you 
give the committee this morning what percentage of the total milk which you 
purchased or paid for at association prices, and what was paid for at surplus 
prices?—A. No, sir, I could not; I haven’t got those figures available with me. 

Q. Well, that is very necessary information—A. Well sir, what was 
required, asked of me, right on this letter, which I received Saturday night, 
__ asked for none of that information; and believe me, it took us all our time to 
get our figures ready for last night ‘at ten o’clock when the train left Montreal. 
Q. Now then, I think Mr. Chairman, that that is a very important part, 
and it seems to me that not only should we have that statement supplied to 
_ the committee, but I think we should have Mr. Cousins here with that state- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh yes. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Now then, you spoke of surplus, Mr. Cousins. Will you explain to the 
committee just what surplus means; what is meant by surplus milk.—A. It 
meant that there was in these times, 1931, 1932—it meant that there was a 
__ greater supply of milk on the market than there was a demand for. We had to 
get away from the original idea of surplus in back years when it came in the 
flush season, let us say commencing in Mareh—March 15—March, April, May 
and June, that would be the surplus milk, when his cows were freshening, and 
there was a greater supply than in later years. In 1931-1932 it wasn’t supply 
and demand—the supply was far greater than the demand in those years. 

Q. Yes, well, am I right when I say that surplus milk is that milk that is 
received by you that is not required for bottling purposes?—A. Well, our posi- 
tion is a little bit different, sir, than the other dairymen; we are only twelve per 
cent retail. There is a lot of bulk milk in cans, but you mean for manufacturing 
purposes, for butter. 

Q. Well, when you wholesale that sweet milk, how do you wholesale it, in 
bulk or in bottles?—A. A big percentage of it in cans, in bulk, and a certain 
percentage in bottles. The by-laws of the city of Montreal were changed, I 
_ think about two years ago; no milk was to go over restaurant counters in the 
- glass, it all had to be served in half pint bottles. 

Q. Nevertheless, the fact remains that there are two classes of sweet milk, 
aren’t there, if I may put it that way, whether you wholesale it in bulk, or 
whether you wholesale it in bottles. Now, what I am trying to get at is this, 
how do you distinguish to the producer between what you pay him for associa- 
tion prices, and what you pay him for surplus—A. How do you distinguish 
between these two classes of milk? 

Q. Yes, supposing I am a shipper, a producer, and I send you in during the 
month 200 cans of milk, and you pay me a certain amount association price, 
and the balance you pay me for surplus. Now, how do you distinguish?—A. It 
is generally taken at the February average, sir. We don’t run that in the winter 

months, generally, I say; up to 1930, 1931, 1932, as I was saying, there was a 
greater supply than we could handle, and it would have to be taken on how 
much we separated, or handled in a surplus manner. 

Q. Yes, but we want to know now how you distinguish what is paid for at 
association price. Can you tell us first how much of the total amount of milk 
you ce is paid for at association prices, and how you arrive at that quantity? 

—A. Well— 
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Q. Mr. Cousins, these are your statements are they beers Wes sir 

se Now, we look at this statement, the first one is the month of M 

it?—A. The month of March, yes. 

he. 1931?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much of that is paid for at association prices—how much of t 
quantity the producers shipped in?—A. There is a total of 6,760 pounds the 
producer sent to the dairy; 3,380 of that was paid at association PHS anc 
3,380 pounds was paid at surplus prices. ; 

Q. So your surplus in that month was almost exactly the same as ft 
association price?—A. Yes. 

Q. The quantity was approximately fifty fifty?—A. Yes. a 

Q. Well, will you take the next month?—A. The amount was 10,020; 4,510 
paid at association prices, 5,510 at surplus. 

Q. Then, there was a greater amount paid at surplus price in that mon 
than there was in the previous month?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, will you go right down the list there and just read them off ; 
the committee?—A. May, 14,805 pounds, 6,700 was paid at asociation prices 
and 8,105 surplus; June 14 095, 6,345 were paid at association prices and 7,75{ 
at surplus: July 12 ,900 pounds, 6,250 at association and 6,250 surplus; Augus 
11,540 pounds, 5,570 association and 5,570 surplus; September 10,695 pounds 
5,348 at asociation and 5,347 at surplus: October 9,970 pounds, 4,985 at associa 
tion and 4,985 surplus. And when you ask me how the surplus was governed, sir, — 
that all depends on competition. We had to meet the price and sell our milk tc 
meet the competition put up, and we had to buy our milk accordingly. : 

Q. Now, in dealing with your producers, in arranging with your producers, — 
do you allow them to hold back any of their production?—A. Well, I would 
not like to say as to that, I do not know if the question has come up. Really, 
that comes through a department of the dairy that I am not always in touch — 
with; these cases are not always brought to my attention. If somebody write : 
in and asks 

Q. Then you can’t say as to whether or not the farmer is required to condi 
the production of all his cows. Does your company not request, or demand 
that the producer must ship in all his milk?-——A. No, sir, there is no check-up 
taken on the farmer. We have no requirements that we do not know at the 
end of the month, no check-up is made; when the producer sends us his milk z 
that is enough check- -up. a 

Oe Wi ell, the reason I ask you that question Mr. Cousins, is simply this; 
that=E am told by producers who are serving your company that they are | 
required to send all the production of their cows to your company, and they 
are not allowed to go anywhere else?—A. Well, I’d like someone to com 
forward and show me. 

Q. That is the reason I ask you that question?—A. As far as I know we 
never check up at the end of the month to see that a man sends all his milk : 
there is no accurate check on that. 

Q. Well, let me ask this question then. If I were a producer sending milk 
to your company and this month I was paid for half of what I sent at associa- 
tion prices and half at surplus, if I started to hold back and sent only about — 
half of what I sent in in the month before, would you try to find out what was 
wrong?—A. No, we would not bother. 

Q. You would not. Now, then, in regard to that surplus milk in the state 
ment that you have read there, over fifty per cent of that amount of milk er 
paid for at surplus wasn’t it?—A. Yes, sir, at times it was. 

Q. Now, then, how do you pay for that surplus milk?—A. We pay sae it 
on a sweet cream basis. = 

Q. On a sweet cream basis?—A. Yes, sir. 
- Q. Can you tell the committee what you paid in August last year, 1932 
SA 70899 : 
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2A. That j is the 1931 statement vou have with you—the farmers— 
accounts. 
Yes, I see this is 1931 2—A. I can’t give you the figures for 1932, sir. 
en’t sot them with me. 
. You paid for that on a sweet cream basis?—A. Yes, sir. 
So much per pound butter fat. You can’t give the committee what 
yaid in any one month last vear for that surplus??—A. Well, I would not 
like to say, it would be around—it just depends on how butter was going, that 
s all taken on butter plus the market for sweet cream; I would say around 
or 28 cents a pound. 
-Q. Then, let me get this clear. Now isn’t there a difference between butter 
¢ ream or sweet cream?—A. Oh, yes sir, that is what I say; the butter market 
“ice plus a certain amount for sweet cream. 
~Q. I have information, Mr. Cousins, that last August you paid 23 cents 
ound butter fat?—A. Twenty-three cents a pound last August? Do you 
snow what butter was worth last August, sir; have you any idea? It would 
‘run on the basis of the price of butter. 
~ -Q. I know that our local creamery up in my district paid 16-4 for churn- 
cream?—A. Sixteen? 
- Q. Yes?—A. That would be 7 cents, 16 cents and 7 cents for sweet cream— 
cents. 
Q. Yes, well, all right. Now then, with a hundred pounds of 3-5 milk 
d for at 23 cents on butter fat, that would be how much a hundred pounds— 
ctically 80 cents, would it not?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now then, 100 pounds of 3-5 milk at approximately a take 16 
ts a pound?—A. The 100 pounds. 
e. The 100 pounds of 3-5 milk at 16 cents?—A. Fifty-six cents. 
_ Q. Fifty-six cents. Now, then, the cream that went to the little factory 
eamery in my town was picked up at the man’s door. This other man had 
pay 25 cents a hundred pounds on his milk to get his cream into his factory. 
Take the 25 ae from your 80 cents?—A. Yes, I can see what you are driv- 
Ing at.” 
Q. That ee your price down to 55 cents?—A. Brings it down in price. 
. Q. And the farmer at my little home town creamery has his skim milk at 
home which is worth something. That man has a better price, he receives 
a 6 cents a hundred more for his milk than was given by you 
o him 
I feel, Mr. Chairman, that we can’t get much further along this line unless 
we have the total percentage of milk that was paid for at association prices 
in 1932, and in January and what was paid for it in February. We want to 
know more about that surplus milk, Mr. Cousins. We want to know how it 
was used, the percentage that was ‘used in sweet cream, in butter or in ice 
prem, or any part of it; and what you paid for it, and until we get that 
nformation T cannot go much further 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There is one further question I would like to ask. When you make 
your distribution between surplus and whole milk prices, do you treat all your 
producers exactly alike?—A. Yes, sir, and as I say, it all depends on the selling 
rice in the city. 


— By Mr. Bertrand: 


oy Mr. Cousins, you made the declaration a moment ago stating, in the 
of prices for surplus milk, “of course, competition controls the price of 
rplus milk.” Does that mean ‘that you have to so classify such an amount 
ulled surplus milk as to afford you a profit if you desire to meet competition 
all . = other lines?—A. Well, I hesitate— 
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Q. I will put it this way, then, what do you mean by “of course, com 
tion controls the price of milk?”—A. Well, competition controls the pric 
surplus milk. 

Q. What do you mean?—A. It means that the selling price—it means 
the wholesale business, just speaking for myself, of course, everybody is runnil 
around picking up quantity sales and dropping the price, and we have to me 
that competition; therefore, it controls the price of surplus milk. 

Q. Are you aware that the farmer is producing and selling his goods belo 
cost to himself?—A. I should imagine he is at the prices. a 

Q. And for that reason, I suppose, it is due to the sympathy that you have 
for the producer that you are ready to classify a certain amount, irrespective of 
the fact that it may be an injustice, as surplus milk in order to afford you 
profit?—A. Well, I would not—I do not think—you see our profits here are n 
excessive. I really do not see why you take that attitude to them. 

Q. Well, I think if Mr. Cousins is kind enough to bring all the ote 
think we won't have to accept answers like that if we take this attitude. 
think we will prove that it is the right attitude. Now, about this statement, — 
when Mr. Cousins comes back, I would like to ask his firm to make a prepared 
statement on how much milk has been received by their company in the mont. 
of February—that is not long gone—for the whole month of February, 193 
the whole amount of the purchases in their factory during that period, the 
amount that was paid to the farmer at the association price, the amount that 
was paid as surplus milk, and then how it was divided for resale, either retail 
or wholesale, in fluid milk or other classes of milk, what part was put in ice 
cream, if any. You will have that for the government I presume?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, further, the amount that was manufactured in butter, the powd- 
ered milk that was manufactured, or other by-products sold to make such powd- 
ered milk or otl A. The powdered milk manufactured? 

Q. Manufactured, or milk sold to make powdered milk, as by-products; 
and the price of each and every item, either cost or sale. Now, before you | 
leave, may I ask you if your company is affiliated with any other ‘company?— 2 
A. No, sir. : 

Q. Is it a subsidiary of any other company?—A. No, sif. 

Q. It is independent, by itself. We would ask you when you come back, 
also to be kind enough to supply us with how your company was organized— 
the amount of capital invested in it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You may be able to give that information now, Mr. Cousins?—A. I was 
just thinkinge— ; 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. Are you able to supply that information now?—A. I could give you the © 
amount of capital. ; 
Q. In what year was the company established?—A. I could not tell you 
exactly the year it was established as a limited company. It was established 
as a limited company, I think, in 1914 or 1915, I am not sure of the year; and 
then it was reorganized in 1926, 
QO. 1G 18m this reorganization that we are interested, we want to know 
what the company is?—A. I did not come here prepared to answer all these 
questions you are asking to-day. 
Q. Very well, we would just ask you to prepare the information, or, if you. 
like, just find out then what was the amount of capital invested in your first — 
limited company, the amount of shares either preferential or common?—A. ae 
amount of shares? 


Mee 
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Preferential and common. Have you given ca any bond issue?—A. 

onds. 

Q. Has there been any further amount of money reinvested at any later 
e. When the reorganization took place how were these shares divided, on 

vhat basis, and for what reason?—A. When reorganization took place? 


The CHAIRMAN: You might shorten that up, Mr. Bertrand, by asking him 
to give you the history of the capital structure of the organization, which would 
ude possibly the whole question. 


Mr. Berrranp: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, that will cover the 
hole thing without our having to ask further questions. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Is your stock boarded on the exchange at all?—A. No, sir. 
Q. What is its capital?—A. The capital is $153,100 preferred. 
Q. Has that capital been raised in the last ten years?—A. No, it has not 
all been raised. It has issued—there were authorized 14,124 shares, 7 per cent 
- cumulative redeemable shares of $25 each, then 10,000 shares no par value of 
which 6,124 were issued, making the capital $153,100. 
Q. You will give us all that in your report?—A. Yes. 
-Q. What does your board consist of ?—A. Mr. Ernest Cousins, Mr. Reynolds 
f the Producers’, Mr. Cordner, of the city of Montreal. 
You have a president?—A. Mr, Ernest Cousins. 
And a vice-president?—A. Mr. Cordner. 
What is the president’s salary?—A. Ten thousand dollars. 
. Anything of perquisites?—-A. Nothing besides that. 
That cleans up everything?—A. Everything. 
Does the vice-president get a salary?—A. No, sir. 
. Do any of the directors?—A. No, sir. 
. You are the secretary-treasurer?—A. Yes, sir. 
. What is your salary?—A. Five thousand dollars. 
. Anything extra?—A. No, sir. 
. How often do your directors meet?—A. Once every three months. 
. What about dividends?—A. Dividends. There has been a total of 
‘7, 794.45 paid in 1931 and 1932. 
Q. Now, Mr. Cousins, in receiving your milk you are paying an average 
price of $1. 5A. Yes. 
___Q. That nets the producer $1.10 at your plant?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then, 50 per cent or over that is surplus for which he gets about 55 
cents or, maybe an average of between 70 and 80 cents, not over 80?—A. Well, 
here are the figures right here. 
: ‘ Q. I understand, give us that average, can you?—A. Well, I haven’t worked 
at out. 
Q. Well, that will be somewhere around 75 cents?—A. Over the whole year. 
Q. Roughly speaking?—A. Over the whole year. 
Q. That is providing your surplus each year which is about 50 per cent or 
) That would strike his average price about 75 cents a, hundred?—A. The 
32 prices were higher. ~ 
Q. Yes, $1.60 for a little while—a very short neo For the present, 
cents a quart to the farmer. 
Q. How much are you paying to the farmer for milk?—A. Three and one- 
alf cents a quart. 
_ Q. Excuse me. Is 75 cents a hundred 34?—A. I was dropping the freight. 
Q. I want to know if 75 cents a hundred i is 34 cents a quart?—A. We are — 
aying the producer $1.10 to-day. f : 
-Q. You are paying the producer $1.10?—A. Yes. 
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Q. What about the surplus? You are not paying gi. 10 for that—55 
—A. At the present day, there is no surplus of milk. In 1932 there 
surplus. In October, November or December, I do not think. 

Q. The figures you gave us averaged about 50 per cent—over 502A. 
was back in 1931. We have been reading that, sir. 

Q. When you come back again bring us 1932 right up to date—the whi 
thing, surplus and all?—A. Yes; the average for the. whole thing. ; 
Q. Of course, that suggests 33 cents received, but he is receiving anda 
cents a quart?—A. Well, sir, I cannot reply to that question until I hav th 
proper figures. a 
- Q. Figure it out. Do you sell buttermilk?—A. Yes. ce 

Or Wy here do you get it?—A. We buy it ready made. Our sale of “ i 
so little that we buy it from Champlain. ; ies 

Q. Do you do any churning at your plant?—A. No, sir. te 

Q. What do you pay for buttermilk?—A. We pay as high as 20 cents 
eallon. ees eee 
Q. How much?—A. Eighteen to twenty cents a gallon. This is cultw 
buttermilk, not buttermilk off the churn. ger 

Q. I mean buttermilk from the churn—common buttermilk?—A. W. 
not handle any of that; this is culture buttermilk. 

Q. You do no churning at all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What do you do with this surplus milk?—A. We sell it. 

Q. How? In what form?—A. We sell it as fluid milk. ; 

Q. How much do you get for it?—A. Well, in 1931 we got an average 0 
8 cents a quart for it. 

Q. Why do you call it surplus?—A. Well, it is sold at the wholesale pr 
Q. You sell it all at the wholesale price?—A. We sell about 12 per ec 
retail. ; Z 

Q. How do you distinguish between your fluid milk as you distribute 
about the city by the bottle and your surplus milk? What do you eall surpl 
and what do you call the other kind?—A. Well, sir, as I said before, it 
~ depends on the competition. We have to meet competition. 

Q. That surplus milk covers up competition. That is all it is for. ay 
jot that down just as you please—surplus, whether you have surplus or not 
A. It depends upon supply and demand also. ~ 

Q. Oh, yes. It is not surplus at all really. Do you really have any surplu : 
milk at all—that i is, what should be understood by surplus milk—more than you~ 
require for distribution?—A. Whenever we have too much milk we separate it. 

Q. What do you do with it? Do you just use it for sweet cream?—A. Use — 
it for sweet cream and put the skim milk down the drain and try to sell it to 
some of those manufacturing places that make cement. There is one place i 1 
the city that will buy it. 

Q. What do you sell your buttermilk for?—A. The tees Eight cent 
quart. 

Q. The same as you sell the milk for?—A. Yes. MS 

Q. The same price as the milk. This is the culture buttermilk, Have yo 
a pasteurizing plant?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the cost of pasteurizing?—A. I have not got those figures, 
We do not keep such fine figures. 

Q. Your pasteurization. Bring them in the statement when you com 
again?—A. Well, sir, I would have to have a staff of cost accountants for 
price of pasteurizing a gallon of milk or a pound of milk. 

Q. In your evidence, you spoke of cans. Do you furnish cans to the pro: =. 
ducers?—A. No, sir. 

Q. I see a pretty big item for cans. What is that for? Is that cans for 
your distribution?—A. Cans renewed and replacements for our own trade. = 
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r your own use and distribution?—A. Yes, distribution. 

Q. You mentioned quite a little sum for bacteriology. Do you keep a 
eriologist in connection with your plant?—-A. That does not cover a bacter1- 
logist; that covers all the items. 

~ Q. Why do you put down an item for bacteriology at all?—A. Well, we 

e two firms that look at the bacteriological end of it. 

 Q. Does not the city of Montreal look after that?—A. Yes; but we have 

T Donald and Milton Hersey of the city of Montreal who come in weekly 

d take samples for bacteriology. 

- Q. Do you distribute these certificates of milk?—A. No, sir. 


‘ By Mr. Gobeil: 

- Q. Can you give to the committee an estimate cost of the total machinery 
in your plant? I mean the actual cost of the machinery in your plant?—A. Yes. 
I have machinery and equipment. These figures would not be quite correct 
because they have been depreciated on. 
~ Q. I mean the first cost—when they were bought?—A. No, sir. I could 
ot give you the first cost. 

- Q. You have no estimate you could give?—A. I could bring that. 
_ Q. Of course, it is hard to remember all these figures; but if my memory 
s correct, I think Mr. Cousins mentioned $16,000 in round figures as the cost 
of bottles in 1931 and $14,000 in 1982. Am I mistaken in those figures?—A. 
1931 the cost of bottles was $16,924.52. 
—  Q. And 1932?—A. 1932, $14,567.37. 
QQ. Has the quantity been increased between these statements?—A. Well, 
we handled a certain amount of extra busines in 1931—that is, we handled 
some of the relief business, the emergency unemployed reliefi—and we had to 
uy a lot more bottles in 1931 to start that business. 

_ Q. Those figures, if I understand you correctly, would be higher in those 
_ three years than in previous years?—A. Well, it generally runs around $14,000 
$12,000 to $14,000. 

+ Q. That accounts for breakage?—-A. Breakage and lost bottles. 

_ . Can you give us the price of those bottles per unit or per hundred or per 
_ thousand?—A. I will obtain those figures for you. Offhand, a quart costs 64 
cents, a pint costs just under 5 cents and a half-pint is four something. I will 
ret the exact figures. 


» = By Mr. :Pickel: 

Q. What do you cali the other milk that is not surplus? There is no 
istinguishing difference at all. It is a distinction without a difference. Or it is 
just done for dividend purposes?—A. Dividend purposes? We are not able to, 
_ pay any dividends if it comes to that. 

_ Q. Do you distribute to the chain stores at all?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Brown: 

_ Q. What percentage of depreciation do you allow on machinery?—A. Fifteen 
yer cent. On waggons 10 per cent. On automobiles 25 per cent. On horses 20, 
per cent. 

Q. And on what value do you base that? You said you could not give the 
of the plant. 


*. ~ By. Mr. Gobeil: 

Q. If my memory is correct you gave us $14,000, as the depreciation on 
inery?—A. Yes $13,990. 

. It would be easy to find the cost. 
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By Mr. Brown: ee 

Q. You mentioned also the cost of bottles. That has already been ref 
to. Later you mentioned, I think, if I remember correctly, the estimate 
delivery equipment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that include bottles again? —A. No, sir; waggons, automobiles é an 
horses—rolling stock. 

Q. There is no over-lapping, or is there, between depreciation and rend 
ment?—A. No, sir. These figures have all been taken apart by the Fede 
Income Tax people. 

Q. When you allow so much annually for bottles that is replacement; y 
do not take in depreciation of that also?—A. There is no over- -lapping | of figures 
there. The Income Tax people keep their eyes on that. 

Q. Of course, we will have to exAamine the figures a little more carefu 
before we can discuss them intelligently. : 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just a moment. I want to get straight this matter about depreciatio 
You deduct some $25,000 from your income for depreciation. Where does th 
$25,000 go? Is it in the rest fund, or what becomes of it?—A. Well, this 
amount has to be set up for replacement of machinery and rolling stock? 
Q. It must be in some kind of a rest fund or reserve fund?—A. Yes, ‘Sir, : 

for replacement of equipment. 
Q. You have a reserve fund, have you?—A. Depreciation is the only reserve 
fund we have. 


By Mr. Mullins: 

Q. Do you deliver buttermilk?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say it is not buttermilk, it is culture buttermilk?—A. Culture nite 
milk is fermented milk, about 1 per cent of fat. 

Q. May I ask you what: you put in this culture; what sort of an ingredient — 
is put in it before it goes to the consumer?—A, It is inoculated with bugs of some | 
description. oe 

Q. Inoculated with what?—A. Inoculated with bugs, inoculated with 
bacteria— 

Q. Bacteria. I want to know what this buttermilk I have been drinking is. 
I have had a severe attack of diarrhoea and I want to know if it is the butter- — 
milk. If you are delivering buttermilk that is not buttermilk, let the committee — 
know it so we will know what we are buying and keep away from it. But you 
keep a bacteriologist?—-A. We do not keep a regular bacteriologist. We have 
a man who has been through the Ste. Hyacinthe Dairy College, and he looks 
after our milk so far as butter fat and sediment are concerned, and we test 
it by the Blue Methylene test, but any flat amounts are taken by Mr. Donald 
and Milton Hersey. 

Q. After you take the supposedly pure milk from the cow what process do 
you put it through?—A. We test it for sediment, for butter fat; we test it for 
the specific gravity, and the Blue Methylene test for bacteria. That is a reduc- x 
tion test. There is a blue dye added to so many cubic centimetres in this milk, _ 
and it reduces in so many hours. The bacteria turns it from blue to white. 

Q. Does all the milk go into one vat?—A. Through cS vats. 

Q. It goes into a large vat?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you pasteurize it?—A. Yes. , 

Q. Is it as good milk as when it comes from the cow?—A. I do not know : 
whether—it is heated to a temperature of 145. 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter here that probably might contain aie 
tion for the witness, but I do not know whether you will permit me to read it. 
It is addressed to the Agricultural committee. I have permitted you, Mr. 
Chairman, to read it. It is not addressed to me, but it is addressed to my care. 
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a ee you eiferiercd with in the delivering of milk on the highways? In 
vering of your milk does anyone interfere with you?—A. Anyone inter- 


Yes?—A. No, sir. 
Now, as to what you charge; are you in a combine of any kind?—A. 


. And you are not interfered with on the road?—A. No, sir. 

3 That is, the trucks are not interfered with. There is one part of this 
= here that is most appalling. I do not know anything about the writer, 
he seems to be a responsible gentleman. He comes from Perth. That is 
n regard to this man. I think this committee ought to know it, in the 
rest of the consumer as well as in the interest of the producer. It is an 
ortant letter in my opinion. I have read it over three or four times, and 
ink I have permited the Chairman to read it. The milk, when it is pasteur- 
ed loses a certain amount of its strength. Would not you prefer using the milk 
rect from the cow and certify by a dairy that it is clean and the cows of which 
‘e clean; would it not be better?—A. I do not know. For us it is practically 
mpossible to have all the milk that comes into these large cities in such a 
mndition as to be sold as certified milk and we have to take the method of 
pasteurization to make sure that this milk is safe for the public. I do not know 
whether it hurts the milk to pasteurize it or not. I do not think so. I have no 
menority on that point. 

By Mr. Wilson: 

‘Q. You have been asked to bring the cost of the plant—the original cost. 
Then, will you bring down how many times the amount has been written down 
each year from the inception of the company?—A. The amount of depreciation 
at has, been put on the plant? 

_ Q. Yes; and also give us the value of the number of horses you have. What 
cost, and how much you have written down. Surely, more of these horses 
ould be written off by this statement?—A. There is a continual replacement 
“these animals. Working six and a half days a week in all kinds of weather © 
horse cannot last long. 

~ Q. You will be in a position to answer any questions on that report in 
zard to depreciation of machinery etc., when you come back?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

. Are there any regulations regarding the delivery of milk? There is 
no ; ) provision provided for against overlapping?—A. Delivery? No sir. There 
Is. ovision. 

There is no standardization as regards delivery ?—A. No, sir. 


Now, you say that 88 per cent of your milk is sold wholesale and 12 
i saetly, Yes, sir. 
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Q. What is that?—A. Eight cents. That takes in 12 per cent wet 
Q. Now, I want to make this distinction. I want the committee to 
stand what you are receiving for milk and what the producer is getting. 
producer, as I understand it, is getting between one and three-quarters cent 
and 2 cents a quart now and your are getting 8 cents?—A. Here are the ex: 
figures for 1931 and 1932. We purchased 1,532,670 gallons of milk at a cost o 
$233,868.39. 
Q. How much a hundred?—A. Well, we will figure that out. If you 
these figures down you can figure that. There is a spread of 47 per cent 
1931 and a spread of 50 per cent in 1932. 
Q. That is, you got 50 per cent?—A. The difference between the buyi 
and selling was 50 per cent in 1932 and 47 per cent in 1931. Ge 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is, laid down in Montreal?—A. Yes, laid down in Montreal. 
Mr. Witson: Will you also bring the cost of replacement of plant, a 
what you did with the machinery that was replaced, and what you ee for . it 


By Mr. Picken: 


_ Q. Just one more question. Do you buy on a butter fat basis?—A. A 3: 
asis. 
Q. Do you pay a premium?—A. No, sir. 
Q. But you deduct if it is good?—A. Yes. 
Q. If it is 4:2, that is all to the good; that is all velvet?—A. The public 
get the benefit. 
Q. Do you distribute milk over 3-52—A. Yes, absolutely. We distrib 
it as we get it. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. To get back to the question of surplus milk. From a price standpoint 
there are two classes of milk, one paid for at association price and the other at 
surplus price. It is hard to ‘identify the milk; but could you tell us how you 
base the amount of surplus milk; how you arrive at the percentage that y 
pay for surplus milk? Has it any relation to the amount of milk sold 
consumption purposes?—A. I will be glad to bring all this information with me. 
I am not in a position— 

Q. If you could give the committee whether or not there is any of t 
surplus milk going into consumptive channels, that is what we want to kno 
It is possible that there may be milk paid for at surplus price that is sold 
the consumer. I think the committee should have that information?—A. Yes 
sir. 

Q. There is another question, and that is with regard to dividends. You 
have quoted the amount of dividends. Did you quote any percentage on 
dividends, or have you the percentage there?—A. What do you mean? 

Q. The percentage you pay on your shares?—A. Seven per cent. 


By Mr. Loucks: 


Q. I understand that the cost of fodder was $1,000.—A. In 1932? $7, 581: 
in 1932. 

Q. How many horses have you?—A. Between 45 and 50, sir. 

Q. Can you tell me approximately what you pay a ton for hay?—A. F 
hay? I figure around seven and a half or eight dollars a ton. 

Q. And grain?—A. Grain was around one dollar a bag, and there wou 
be eighty pounds to the bag. it has been going for about 10 cents— 
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Mr. Sproule: 

Now, when you gather this milk up do you give a report each day to 
an from whom you get the milk? Is it weighed at his place, or where 
it weighed?—A. At our plant. 

- Q. He does not know at the end of the month how much he sends in, or 
oes he get a report?—A. At the end of the month he gets a report back. 

-Q. Now, with regard to this surplus milk, I think Mr. Pickel made that 
clear to the committee. Your surplus milk and what you sell—it is all sold; 
do I understand that right? You sell your milk to the consumers and the 
‘surplus milk goes back and you sell it for 8 cents?—A. That is the average 
ling for 1931 was 32 cents. That takes in 12 per cent of our retail business 
nd 88 per cent of the wholesale business. 

-- Q. You send that milk out. You have your customers to send it out to. 
ecording to the return you have there there was about 50 per cent of surplus 
ilkk—I think that is as Mr. Pickel has figured that out—and you sold that at 
cents anyway. Then, you churn some of that milk and put some of it into 
{ ifferent things?—A. Sweet cream. 

_  Q. Say, for instance, that the milk comes in to-day. For how long do you 
hold that before you really put that into the churn, or do something else with 
-it—is it at the end of 24 hours or when?—A. It comes in to-day and a lot of 
is used to-day. The balance is held over until to-morrow. It depends on the 
stocks at hand at night, how much we ean carry. 

QQ. You do not check it up in so many hours, at a certain time—how do you 
check up on that? How do you get at the amount you put through that process? 
A. The amount we sell, our daily sales. 

Q. You have what you sell. This surplus milk, according to your figures, 
is all sold at the same price. This amount at your price would be what 
you put in after taking the butter fat out?—A. The amount that we take the 
> butter fat—? 

_ Q. I am trying to make it clear. It will be in good nature when we get 
_ through. I want to get this clear for myself. You get your milk in and you 
have your customers. According to the figures you have there, you have about 
0 per cent of surplus milk. Then, you ‘tell us that the surplus milk is sold 
at 8 cents. And later on, after you sell what surplus milk you can, if I under- 
tand it right, then you take the butter fat out of that and you sell that at 
whatever you can. Now, vou arrive at that—we will say 10 per cent or 15 per 
‘cent or 20 per cent or whatever it is there—at the end of 24 hours or at the 
end of the day. At what time?—A. The surplus is taken at the end of the 
month. It depends on the amount we sell, and the amount that has been sold 
as sweet cream. 

Q. You have it and check it every two days or daily?—A. Every evening 
We see what amount there is on hand. 

_ Q. Every evening? That amount at the end of every evening is just 
exactly what you sell at a discount; it does not realize the price of the other, 
because you have told us that you "sell the other at 8 cents, It is generally 
understood that for the surplus you have to take a different price, because 
‘Surplus _ milk is about 55 cents. Is that correct?—A. I have a lot of questions 
n that right here that I am going to answer. 


Mr. Porrsous: I think, on the questions I asked to which the witness 
eed to bring returns his answer will cover the question asked by Mr. Sproule. 


Mr. Tummon: When I sat down, Mr. Chairman, he told me all the infor- 
ation would be brought here. 


m3 ce Phe- WITNESS: I think the questions you asked will cover the whole thing. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
~Q. Do you manufacture ice cream?—A. No, sir. 
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By the Charman: te SOS aa 
Q. I would like to insert one question. It is distinctly understood, 
Cousins, that you are going to inform the committee how you arrive 
pr oportion of surplus milk which you have to settle for, and as well hor 
surplus milk is disposed of. It is information i in that respect that you are goin 
to give?—A. Yes, I will cover that. 
Q. I would like to ask another question bearing on that: Do you get enou iy 
sweet cream from your surplus milk ta meet your demands?—A. ee sir 
have to buy some sweet cream. Cage 
Q. Where do you buy it?—A. Buy it at different factories. Fis 
Q. Do you buy it from the farmer?—A. No, we buy it direct from 
factories. 
@. Where are those factories situated, in the conte Vea on 
Suenae and at different naa of the one ay 


price, sir. 
Q. Is that an advance?—A. There is an advance on the butter sie | 
the sweet, butter price. —y 
Q. Does that price do anything towards determining the price that you pa 
for surplus milk. Does it help you to determine the price you pay for surp! 
milk?—A. Oh, yes. aa 
(). The price at which you are buying sweet cream in the country 2—A. : 
sir. Then it has to be pasteurized, we have to allow for pasteurization and 
separating. ie 
Q. There is another question I am not satisfied about. When this mill 
comes to your factory, the whole milk, is it all pasteurized?—A. It is, Pe 
that we have to separate, then the cream is pasteurized, not the skim milk. 
Q. In other words, you only pasteurize a certain percentage of it that you 
think you will have to dispose of as fluid milk?—-A. Yes. : 
Q@. And the rest?--A. The rest we separate and pasteurize the cream. We 
do not pasteurize the skim milk because we have no market for the skim milk 
Q. You said, as well, that the distributors do not meet, have no consult 
tion, before meeting the Producers’ association to set the price?—A. No, si 
the distributors—I have. not been in any consultation with the distributor 
before meeting the producers in the city of Montreal. ee 
Q. Can you tell me then, what is the basis you arrive at this price 
On what basis do you arrive at the price that you pay the producer for flu 
milk. Is it based on the cost of production?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Is it based on supply and demand?—A. Supply and demand more 
less, yes, sir. 
Q. Ww ell, how is that determined?—A. I suppose there is a lot also in he 
price of butter and cheese. Now, take for instance, sweet cream has been—ther: 
has been a steady advance in the price of butter since the beginning of Februa 
and sweet cream prices have aay anced about 25 per cent. Where you are eras ; 


sw ect. eee 
The CuatrMan: I am satisfied for the present. 


By Mr. Tummon: : 
Q. Just one more question I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman. It is a ques 
tion in regard to the inspection of dairies in the city of Montreal, by the city 
health Panic Would you say that that inspection was impartia ; 
between the large companies and the smaller companies?—A. I do not think - 
give any favours to any company in the city, sir. 


i hs AS Siok 28 tle AE gs Ne aa ea 
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ir. Cousins, how much milk do you separate per day?—A. I think that 
ld be covered in these questions, sir. 

Be sure to bring it. That is really the only surplus milk you have?— 
, sir. We will tell you, how much we separate. 

Q. The other that you call ne is not really tag ate Ghee = Y our tee 


By “Mr. Porteous: 


~Q. You stated that you sold about 12 per cent of your milk wholesale, in 
kA Twelve per cent retail, sir. 
Q. Twelve per cent retail?—A. Right. We sell 88 per cent wholesale. 
~Q. Can you tell us the price at which you sold bulk milk in cans to 
taurants and hotels and so forth?—A. Yes, sir, to-day it is selling at 18 and 
cents a gallon. 


_ The CuairMan: Now, gentlemen, it seems to me that as Mr. Cousins is 
ming back and we have had a very interesting discussion, and we have a 
representative of another dairy company here, I think we should hear him. 
Would you be ready on Thursday with all that information you are asked 
te give. 

The Witness: I wish you could give me a little more time, sir. 


By Mr. Loucks: 


Q. Have you any patrons who send you no surplus milk at all?—A. No, 
r, all the patrons are on the same basis. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


. Q. Doctor Hood the other day told the committee that no milk was allowed 
to be sold in Montreal at a lower percentage of fat than 3-25, but your average 
of fat for 1932 was 3:70. Some of the producers told the committee before 
that the price paid to the producer was so much for a standard of 3-5, or 3 cents 
less, below 3-5. Is that correct?—A. I said that there was the standard 3-5 
ith 3 cents a pound deducted below 3-5. 
_ Q. Three cents less than the stated price?—A. Yes. 
-Q. And if your average was 3-6 or 3-70 for 1932, that would be nothing 
‘over 3-5 was passed on to the public. That would then show that the average 
milk was probably a high test milk, say, 3-7, so there must have been 4 and 
about 4. Now, do you make a test every morning on every can of milk that 
‘you receive from the farmer, or how do you arrive at that?—A. We take a 
omposite test on each patron so many days a month, you see, that is tested 
very two weeks. Every two weeks—we take probably three or four tests a 
- week and put it in the same bottle, and at the end of every two weeks that is 
sted, a composite sample. 
: 0). Is there any advantage for any dairy to buy milk above the standard 
ale I do not know what dairies are buying milk above 3-5 in the city. 
If there i is one or two I don’t know. 
Q. Is your firm buying at the price for standard 3- 5?—A. We pay the 
authorized price for 3-5 and 3 cents deducted for below. 
as You give nothing above?—A. ee above. 


~ By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Is the test made on the aggregate or for each customer?—A. Each 
customer is tested individually, sir. I think, Mr. Chairman, they got me kind 
: isted on separating milk here at the beginning, but I will clear up that 
> thing when I come the next time. 


ee Lom: gee 
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By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. Can you tell us how much you have separated?—A. Yes, I Hae 7 
down here, sir. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, I think gentlemen we will release the witness for the time being, 

I understand that he will be available again as soon as he can get these figur 
and information for the committee. 
The Wirness: I wish, Mr. Chairman, the reporters would leave out of 
report all that separating question for the time being, so I could clear that u 


The Cuatrman: Which statement was it you mean, Mr. Cousins? 


The Wrrness: Asked by this gentlemen over Tiere to my Bent, & 
Tummon). 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Well, what I want is this, I stopped when I could not get that infor 
mation because there is considerable more that I want to lead on from there, 
but I want that information before I lead on. Take the years 1931 and 1932 
and up until the latter half of February, I want the total amount of milk tha: 
you received into your factory, I want the total amount that you classified as 
let us call it, association milk, milk that was paid for at the association prices, 
the total amount you classified as surplus milk, and how you arrived at th 
quantities in each?—A. Yes, I understand. 
Q. Then, I want the prices for that association milk and how you dispose 

of that association milk, whether wholesale or retail, what it went into, what 
price you received. I want the same thing for the surplus milk, how you dis- 
posed of it, whether it was ice-cream, sweet cream, powdered milk, butter, and 
on down; and what you received for it?—A. I have the question quite clearly 
now, sir. 
The CHatrMaAn: Very well, gentlemen, we will have the witness released 

for the present. Now, we have with us Mr. Monette of the Perfection Dairy. 
Mr. F. Monette, President and Manager of the Perfection Dairy Company, 

of Montreal, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have a statement, Mr. Monette?—A. I will give you a statement 
for 1931. Do you want me to read every item, or do you want me to read 
the principal items. I have a prepared statement which may go in. 

Q. Leave it with the reporter?—A. T have prepared items, if you want me 
to give them to you I will give them to you personally. 

Q. I think you should read the principal items to the committee, nee in 
detail?—A. Do you want to know anything about the rolling stock, the bottles 
and machinery and property, I have got that. ; 


2. By MesPickel: 


Q. How long have you been in business?—A. About five years in this dairy; 
I had been in the business about forty years. 
Q. In the distributing business?—A. Yes, but in this dairy about five yea 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Monette says these are printed in French?—A. I could send y 
copies by return mail in English if it suits you better. 

Q. I think we will have to have them in English in any case, both if you 

like?—A. I can send them over to yeu the next day if you like. 
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. Now, Mr. Monette just go ahead with your statement.—A. Now, milk 
s to be an interesting question. It seems to be best that I am going to 
‘ive my testimony in English, although I prefer to speak French. If I am not 
clear enough just ask any questions and I will do the best I can to make them 
clear. We are not buying milk with surplus and we don’t skim. The prices 
paid for milk in 1931 in January was $2.08, it sold at an average price of 38 
cents per gallon; February, $2.08, price sold 37 cents; March, $1.07, sold at 34 
—eents; April, $1.60, price sold 33 cents: May, $1.48, sold at 32 cents. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 

— Q. Just a moment, would you kindly explain the price paid $1.67 and price 

old?—A. Because I am giving you price per 100 pounds. 

-_ Q. You tell me a hundred, what would be your delivering prices by the 
1undred?—A. All the buying prices are per hundred pounds, and all the selling 
rices are per gallon. : 

Q. Well, it is a little confusing. 


_The CuHarrMaNn: There is about 10 gallons to a hundred-weight. 


: The Witness: A gallon of milk weighs 10-32 or 10:33 pounds. June, $1.20, 
price sold 29 cents; July, $1.30, price sold 29 cents; August, $1.36, price sold 29 
cents. 


By] Mr. Pickel: 


a. That is gross?—A. That is delivered in Montreal, and the price sold is 
o our customers in Montreal, September, $1.40, price sold 28 cents; the same in 
October; November, $1.40 paid, price sold 29 cents; December price paid $1.46, 
- price sold 30 cents. For 1932, January, $1.46, price paid, price sold 30 cents; 

February, $1.46 paid, sold 30 cents; March the same; April, $1.05 paid, price 
sold 29 cents; in May price paid, $1. 05, price sold 26 cents; June, $1.05 paid, 
sold 26 cents; July price paid $1.06, sold 25 cents; August, ‘$1. 07, price paid, 
sold 25 cents; September price paid $1.20, price sold 25 cents; October the same; 
November $1.28 paid, sold 25 cents; December, $1.60 paid, sold 29 cents. Total 
milk received in 1931, 1,180,000 gallons; in 1932, 1,293,000 gallons, and some 
~ over. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 


0: Does that include the surplus?—A. Includes everything there is coming. 
We have kept away from buying milk on surplus because it was kind of a 
- quarrel or upsets our shippers. 

as. Q So, you have only one price?—A. They much prefer these prices. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Do I understand that you pay for vour milk really at a flat price?—A. 
Flat price, sir. 

> =. In January of 1932, what did you say that was?—A. We paid in Janu- 
ae ary, $2.08. 

-Q. 1982?—A. Pardon me, 1932 we paid $1.46. 

~Q. Was that the price to all of your producers?—A. To every one of our 
shippers 

~ Q. You paid that to every one of your shippers?—A. Every one of our 
shippers, no surplus, no skimming. 

: Q. Now Mr. Monette, what price is given there?—A. $1.40 at Howick 
on the first of January. 

: -Q. These figures differ from yours.—A. I think, if you take more time, I 
n send you a list of every shipper and the price they got. 
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By Mr. Dupws: 
Q. I would like the witness to read what he oe in his hand. What is th 
price paid at Howick? Beers 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. That is an account, isn’t it?—A. Yes. 
Q. From your company to one of your producers?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Dupuis: Will you kindly give what he is reading? 


By Mr. Tummon: : 
Q. It is a statement. The only thing I was asking, Mr. Monette—I oan 
I was pretty good at reading French, but I wasn’t just sure—I thought tha 
the figures you read were not just the same as those in this bill—A. Of cours 
you will find some shippers who will come over and ask you if they can star 
selling milk, come in and deliver wholesale and the like, at certain prices, an 
they were not regular shippers. 
Q. Is that a regular shipper?—A. I cannot tell you to-day, I could find dont 
I have a list of shippers. J. P. Ellott, yes, sir. 


By Mr. Dupws: 
Q. Would you find it in that report sent by your company to Howick : 
people? Would it show the price they were paid in May?—A. What we pas 
in May for these people? 
Q. In the month of May, 1932?—A. Well sir, I will try— : 
Mr. Boucwarp: I do not see, Mr. Chia why the witness should b 
called upon to read other figures. 
Mr. Dupuis: They are his own figures. 
Mr. Boucuarp: They were handed to him by you. Why should you not 
read your own figures? 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. They are not my own figures, they are figures on a statement identifi 
by him as his statement.—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dupuis: You are afraid of light. 

Mr. Boucuarp: No, I do not think that the hon. member for Laprairie 
should look for any occasion for making a statement like that. It is not becaus 
I am afraid of light, because I want light, but I want the light to come from th 
- proper source you see, and now I am satisfied. as you have given me an answer 
but I don’t see why the hon. member for Laprairie should be so petty about it 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. This is a statement upon which a producer was paid by Mr. Monette! 
company ?—A. Yés, sir. 7s 
Q. And it is a statement for the year 1932?—A. 1932, yes. = 
Q. In watching the statement Mr. Monette read about the prices shi 
he paid to his producers, I noticed discrepancies, as much as six to seven cent 
per hundred pounds. I merely ask him to identify his own statement. at 


veut 


By Mr. Dupwis: ; 
Q. Would you tell me what you paid?—A. The average price was $1. 
Q. To Howick people?—A. Mr. Elliott over here in May had one dol 


instead of $1.05. That means very likely that somebody had $1.10, gener 
ally $1.10. = 3 
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at is not the ees price then, Mr. Monette?—A. It is—I might 
hat better in French, if you would just allow me. I have nothing to 


‘Some hon. Mrempers: No, no. | 

The Wrrness: I am here to tell you everything I can. In July our price 
vas $1.06, so you can see that there was not very much difference. The first 
f September we paid $1.20. 

~Q. Yes, how much for October?—A. Gctober $1.20. They had $1.20; 
November we paid $1.28 average, and he had $1.20; November he had $1. 35 
and the average price was $1.28; December $1.60. Now, we paid $1.60 in Janu- 
ary, and $1.35 in February of 1932. 


7 By Mr. Dupuis: 
~Q. Would it be too much for you to begin in 1932 and go over the year?— 
‘Sure, do you want the price paid or the price sold? 
__ Q. The price paid to the farmers.—A. I will file that with the committee, 
if it is any good. 
oe iia Q. Yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. It should be filed in connection with these returns——A. We will do that. 
Q. What the hon. member is asking there is that you prepare the month 
f January on your statement with the month of January on Mr. Elliott’s 
statement. 

vir Dupuis: Yes, that is. all | want. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

— Q. Mr. Monette, does this discrepancy exist with all of your people, or 
does it just happen to be Mr. Elliott?—--A. I can swear that the average price 
paid to the farmer was this, that is as far as I can go. 

— Q. Would you admit that perhaps there are some other shippers who get 
a good deal less than Mr. Elliott?—A. I cannot swear that. All I can swear is 
this, that the average price paid to the farmer was this. That is as far as I 
can go here. If you want more information on certain individuals I am ready 


to give it to you. 
ee a, 


— By Mr. Moore: 


=e). Would you please give us that particular one?—A. Yes. 
— Q. And you also stated I believe, that you paid all a flat price?—A. “Yes. 
But the word “flat price” may not be the exact translation. 


j By Mr. Bouchard: 


aU: Yes, it is a flat price—A. You will have to excuse my English, but it 
the best I can do. 


“By the Phainine: 


—6Q. Can you make that comparison?—A. Yes, I can do it here. The first 
anuary, 1932, $1.46, $1.40, $1.46. 


os Mr. Dupuis: 


That is your price for January?—A. That is the price we gave on our 
milk, for: milk received in Anse 1932, $1.46. That is the cost of our milk. 
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By Mr. Tummon: : 
Q. Did they all receive the same?—A. That is what Mr. Elliott got, ape 


By Mr. Dupuis: 
Q. For which month?—A. January, $1.46, Elliott, $1.40, paid $1.40, th 
same; March the same, April— 


By Mr. Gobeil: 

Q. The same?—A. The same price. He got $1.40, and we paid $1.46 f 

the three months. The first of April we paid $1.05 average, $1 for Mr. Elliot 
May $1, we paid $1.05; June $1, price $1.05; July $1.06, Elliott $1; Augu 
$1.07, Elliott $1; September $1.20, Elliott $1.20; October $1.20, Elliott $1.20; 
November $1.28, Elliott $1.20—the later part of November we paid $1.25 to 
Mr. Elliott, and the average price was $1.28; so that means he sent in 1773 
pounds at $1.20 and 2,400 pounds at $1.35; so that his price would be better than 
$1.28 in November. In December the price was $1.60, and Elliott, $1.60. — 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Monette, I was not in when you were giving part of your evidence, 
and I should like to know if you pay any premium for butter fat content—_ 
A. We do not, sir. 


Q. You pay on a uniform basis?—A. On a uniform basis. 


By Mr. Pickel: = 

Q. This price of 25 cents express must be deducted from the farmer’s price? _ 
—A. I cannot say the price is 25 cents. aa 
Q. Well, the express charges , in some cases it is as low gagege 

18 cents, but the farmer takes care of that. a 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. What breed of cattle has Mr. Elliott?—A. Breed of cattle? We don’t 
know. 


By Mr. Bertrand: a 

Q. You receive this milk at the station and you bring it to your plant. a 

Have you a pasteurizing plant?—A. Yes. pe 

Q. Of your own?—A. Yes. he 

Q. Do you know how much it costs per hundred pounds?—A. I cannot 

give the exact figures, but from five to six cents. It depends on the size of 
your plant and the quantity of milk you pasteurize. 

Q. You claim it costs from five to six cents?—A. Yes, per gallon. 

Q. Per gallon?—A. Per gallon. In that we include loss of weight. 


By Mr. Picketl: 
Q. How much?—A. About 14 to 2 per cent. 


By Mr. Mullins: 
Q. Does it improve the milk?—A. Well, I cannot say to that; but there 
is one thing I can say, that in large cities everybody desires pasteurized milk. 
It isa public health ordinance, and we have to comply with it. 
By. Mar. Pickel: 
Q. Do you sell wholesale or retail?—A. Part wholesale and part retail. 
Q. What proportion?—A. It varied a good deal last year, because we 
went off the retail trade, and went into the stores and institutions and hotels. 
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ones do you get wholesale?—A. Last year we had 29 cents for the 
nth of December—I mean to say the average price was 29 cents in the 
month of December. 
-G. Your wholesale price?—A. The wholesale price in the month of Decem- 
er. 
ert). What is your wholesale price now?—Our wholesale price to-day varies 
m five cents a quart to six cents. 
— Q. What is your retail price?—A. Retail price from eight to nine. 
~ Q. Do you deliver milk in Montreal?—A. We— 
Q. Did you in December?—A. No, sir. 
-Q. Do you make butter?—A. A little, very little. 
Q. Buttermilk?—A. Hjardly any. We are principally cream and milk 
dealers. We buy most of our cream from creameries, some in the county of 
Huntingdon. I think some of you gentlemen are interested in that district. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Sweet cream?—A. Yes. But the quantity of cream that is coming into 
Montreal is going down year by year because of haulage costs. 

Q. Is this sweet cream pasteurized before it is sold?—A. Oh, yes. 

_ Q. But it does not come, necessarily from inspected stables?—A. It has to 
do that sir. 

Q. When you buy from creameries?—A. We have to have authorization 
_ from the Board of Health in order to get it. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Do you buy this cream pasteurized or pasteurize it yourself?—A. Most 
of it is pasteurized, but we do pasteurize it when it comes in. 


By Mr. Mullins: 

— Q. Do you add anything to the cream or milk, any ingredients besides 
 pasteurization?—A. No, not allowed to do that. 

: Q. Do you put any powder in?—A. No, sir; why should we put powder in? 
fi Q. Nothing but cream only?—A. Is the cream not good enough without 
adding anything to it? 

= Q. Well, some of the cream does not look as if it is very thick, and I thought 
probably you put something in it. What about your buttermilk?—A. We do 
not sell hardly any. 

Q. What kind of ingredient is it that you put in, do you know?—A. We 
do not handle enough buttermilk to give vou what you are after. We are a 
mall dairy, and the larger dairies that will come after me will you more in- 
formation than that. The buttermilk that we use is taken off the churn, which 
is a thing of the past in Montreal. 

-Q. I think it is—A. You do not get it because there is hardly any more 
eream churned in Montreal; besides that, the taste of the people has switched 
to culture buttermilk. 

~Q. Well, I do not want it—A. If you were living in Montreal you would. 


Peby vir. Pickel: 

~ Q. Can you tell us why Mr. Elliott was discriminated against?—A. He was 
not discriminated against at all, sir. That man might have made an arrange- 
ment with the dairy and say well, I will sell you my milk at so much. You 
ee, in certain times, he got a little more than the average price. 

— Q. Why should that be so?—A. Well, when you are making a bargain you 
now what it is. When you buy so many pounds at such a price, and the other 
low will buy say, a dollar cheaper— 
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By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Do you sit in with the distributors when they are negotiating w w 
Montreal Producers’ Association?—A. Sometimes we do, and sometim 
don’t. We are not one of the big dairies, and sometimes we are overlooke 

Q. Do you say you are not ‘invited?—A. I do not say we are ne invi 
but we do not count very much, so we may as well stay home. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. What is your idea of the selling price of milk? 
Mr. Moore: That is rather an evasive answer. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. The price you pay to the producer, Mr. Monette, is not the price as 
understand it, that was paid by the association. It was not an associat 
price.—A. Well no. I am not going to say it is the association price, certain. 
not, and nobody pays it. There is nobody who paid the association price, and — 
the reason of that is that we have so many farmers who were dissatisfied with — 
the way the thing was handled. They would rather have a uniform price anc 
know what they were getting for their milk when they send it to Montreal, a 
they have so much at a price, at the Association, and so much at another pri 
over which they have no control. We have a lot of new shippers, and it is 
daily occurrence that they write us saying we are dissatisfied. We have be 
shipping for eighteen years, fifteen years to the large companies, and we are 
dissatisfied. We would very much rather to have your way of doing it, beca 
we would know what we are going to get. Take January and February, ou 
price was $1.60 in January and without any skimage, we take care of that. ° 
had a surplus the same as everybody else, and we took care of that in the pr 
we are paying for our milk. 

Q. In regard to the price, you said that the producer has a bargain with 
your company.—A. Yes. ie 

Q. In each and every case?—A. Well, I would not like to say that. 

Q. Have you a uniform price in which all the producers are paid the sai 
during the same month?—A. I would not like to say we have a uniform pric 
but it varies very. little, because shippers should be classified in one, two or 
three grades. The shipper who will send you milk, say four or five cans a day 
during the whole year, is a better shipper than the one who is going to send 
you five cans during the summer time, and two in the winter. 

Q. Yes I will agree with that —A. - So that you cannot expect that m 
who supplies you with milk the year around to have the same price as 
man who only sends you milk in the summer time. In that way we strike’ a 
average, and say this is what we pay. 

Q. Now, take the milk that you receive from the producer; do you dee 
of all that milk as sweet milk?—A. No, we cannot do that, because the pe 
duction of milk in the summer time goes up, and we have a surplus. 

Q. Well, you do not pay for the milk on a surplus basis or on associatic i 
basis, and nevertheless you have a surplus.—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you dispose of the surplus?—A. We make cheese, we mal 
butter, we make cream, and we dispose of it the best way we can. — 

Q. You sell considerable milk wholesale?—A. Yes. 

Q. You mentioned a moment ago you sold milk to the stores?—A. Yen: 


stores. Is it-a “fair question to ask me that? 

Q. I have not that in my mind any more than anything else —A. Let us f 
get that. We went off the retail business to the store business, because the cost 
of delivery in Montreal is very high, and by selling our milk to the stores at 
the lower price, it was better for us to do that because we had our money, and 
we did not lose any bottles, and more than that we have a lot of peas Be é 
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ae le to buy mille at a cee price, and thus buy more of it; and I 
that the store business has increased the sale of milk in Montreal to a 


Q. ‘When did you start selling milk to the stores?—A. I would not like to 

that, I think around September. It was not our dairy that started that, it 

two, other dairies that started it, and they fell down and we took it after. 

- Q. What were the names of the dairies that fell down?—A. The Producers’ 
Dairy, Chartrand was the manager, and the Franklin Dairy. 

> Q. What was milk retailing at in Montreal when you started to sell to the 

hrift stores?—A. To the best of my knowledge, nine cents. 

~ Q. What did you sell it at?—-A. Seven cents. We were selling to the 

wift Stores—I would not like to put their names in the papers, if I can 


~ The Cuamman: It is there now. 


The Wrrness: Yes. Then, I am going to ask permission to talk French, 
because it would not be fair—it is not fair. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


A. As long as you keep it out, all 
right, because it is not fair for me to give any man’s name. 
~Q. We will say “ chain stores ”’—All right. They were selling their milk 


Q. You were selling them at seven cents?—A. No. When they handle milk, 

they handled it at one a quart, that was their profit. 
-. Q. How much did you sell the stores? What did vou charge the stores per 
quart for the milk?—A. When the stores sold milk at eight cents, we sold it 
to them at seven; when we sold at seven we sold to them at six; they made one 

cent per quart on the sale of milk. Do you follow me? 
: : Q. Yes.—A. All right. 
———S-Q.«~*You say that you rather favoured the selling or the retailing of milk 

“i _ through the chain stores?—A. Yes. 

~ . Do you think that is the best way to get milk distributed?—-A. I believe 
: 30, because money is very scarce, salaries are coming down, and why should a 

man be asked to pay two or three cents a quart more for his milk than he can 
oe a for at the store, when he can get it at the store for two or three cents 
less? 
_ Q. How old must the milk be that is delivered to the consumer?—A. I 
do not understand. 
____ Q. How soon after the milk is drawn from the cow do the Montreal regula- 
_ tions say the milk must be delivered to the consumer?—A. From twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours; but really the by-laws of Montreal will give you all that 
information ; we have to comply with that. 
oe  . Forty-eight hours?—-A. Yes. 
-Q. If the distribution of milk in a city like Montreal was left to the dis- 
‘ Saitivn of the stores, do you think they could satisfactorily comply with that 
by-law, when you take into consideration the holidays, legal holidays, Sundays 
_ and so forth? Do you think they could?—A. Legal holidays these stores are 
closed and they don’t deliver any milk. I am going to tell you more than that, 
the day after Christmas and the day after New Year's all these stores were . 
osed, — we don’t deliver on Sunday. We didn’t deliver any milk to them 


very well. ‘ 

~ Q. You have some rigs, automobiles or such like, which rigs deliver to the 
s?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you deliver a less quantity through those rigs, don’t you?—A. The 
s that deliver from house to house? ; 2. 
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Q. Yes.—A. Certainly; that went down. 

Q. Then your cost would go up?—A. In that way; the cost of de 
didn’t go up with us, because we added to those rigs some milk sold to 
stores. 


By the Chairman: 
__ Q. They carry milk to the stores?—-A. Yes, to the stores; if there was fal 
a load of milk going to the retail trade, and half a load going to the stores. 
well, they would get it. Our cost would not go up. When we delivered milk 
to the stores it cost us a good deal less than if we delivered from house t 
house; and if you want me to, I could tell you from my own experience, that i 
costs about three cents a quart to deliver a quart of milk to a retail house, fo 
one quart customers. 


By Mr. Tummon: 4 

Q. Three cents a quart?—A. About three cents a quart, yes; I would no 
like to give you it exactly, but it is pretty near; say two and a half to three. 
Q. You mean just the cost of delivery is three cents a quart?—A. Cost of 
delivery. If you want to figure it out yourself, I can give it to you, and ioe: 


can make it out for yourself. 
i 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. You mentioned a little while ago you bought some of your milk pasteur- 
ized—you bought it pasteurized?—A. Bought milk pasteurized? We have to 
pasteurize it in our’ dairy. 
Q. I understood you to say that; that is why I asked.—A. It is cream I 
answered. : 
Q. Cream was pasteurized?—A. Yes, cream was pasteurized; part of itis 
pasteurized, others is not pasteurized. I remember very well in the case of — 
some cream at least, this cream comes over pasteurized. : 
Q. I understood you to say it cost five to six cents a gallon for pasteurizing? 
—A. For pasteurizing milk, five to six cents a gallon, for pasteurizing milk. 
This price may vary a little. It depends on the size of the plant and the quan- 
tity of milk which you sell. oes 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. You mean per gallon?—A. Per gallon. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Fifty cents a hundred, pasteurized?—A. Exactly, five cents a palo Bee 
yes, exactly. No, fifty cents a hundred, five cents a gallon—that is five cents 
a gallon, yes. = 
Q. About fifty cents a hundred to pasteurize milk?—A. Yes. No, it costs 
more than that. se ee 
The CuatrMan: No, you are mistaken in that. 
The Witness: Five cents a gallon, fifty cents, that is right. You are right, 

sir. Five cents per gallon. 


By Mr. Dupwis: 


Q. Are you sure of your figure—of five cents?—A. Yes, I am nae far 
wrong. 
Q. We have been told that it ee approximately eleven cents per hundred 
to pasteurize?—A. Eleven cents per hundred? us 
Q. Yes, that it costs approximately eleven cents per hundred to pasteurize. — 
"A. We could not do it for that, because if you take into consideration the © 
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x Epa and the price of refrigeration, about $35 a horse power, hold it 
vernight, lose from two per cent—l} to 24 per cent—in winter time at least 
wo per cent, in the summer time less. I am not very far from five cents. You 
can get those figures here. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. In following your answers to the questions of Mr. Tummon a few 
minutes ago, I understood you to leave the impression that the chain stores 
of Montreal did not sell milk at any time for advertising purposes at less than 
their cost price?—A. I am not going to say that, because I do not run the chain 
stores. I am only telling you what they are doing; naturally the chain stores 
have been advertising milk at seven and eight cents. 

Q. Yes?—A. When the price was nine to ten cents. 

Q. Yes; but in your answers to his questions you said that when they sold 
milk at seven cents you supplied it to them at six cents?—A. Yes. 

-~ Q. And when they sold it at eight cents, you supplied it to them at seven 
cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words no matter how low they sold it, you supplied it a cent 
lower?—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. I say that in other words no matter how low they sold it, you supplied 
it a cent lower? That was the impression you left.—A. I didn’t say that. I 
say they got so much for their milk, for the milk I sell them. After that, it is 

their milk. It don’t belong to me any more, and I have got their money. 

Q. I quite appreciate that—A. They could sell it at the price they liked. 
: pee nothing to do with that; and so far, they have been selling milk at a cent 
advance. 
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By Mr. Moore: 


fe Q. Supposing these chain stores or these small stores——A. Yes. 

% Q. have any milk left over, what do they do with that?—A. Our name 
is on the bottle. We put our name on the cap. Our name is on the cap. It 
is to our interest to get them to sell this milk; the next day we take back that 
milk. 

; Q. You take back the next day any left-over milk?—A. Any left-over. 
Besides that, I can say this, that the board of health looks after that. We don’t 
have to do that. 

Q. Mr. Monette, you resell it?—A. That milk, pardon me, we are not 
allowed to. The milk by-law won’t allow you to put milk that has been out 
once. It has got to be skimmed, or else turned into cheese or butter as the 
case may be. 

Q. Manufactured somehow?—A. Manufactured somehow. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 

Q. Mr. Monette if I understood your evidence rightly you say that when 
you sell to the chain stores you sell at a price to them, and in so doing that you 
decrease your cost ofA. Delivery. 

: ae delivery?—A. Yes. 

: Q. That it provides milk for the poor people, which means a large number 
of unemployed: who have nothing to do, and who are ready to get their milk 
_ at the store instead of having it delivered by you at their houses?—A. Yes. 
ae Q. And pay a couple of cents less—A. Yes. 

se Q. Now, as you understand, the object of this committee is to find the cause 
of the difference between the price paid to the farmer and the price sold to the 
- consumers. You mean by that to say that it does not interfere at all with your 
agreement to pay a certain price to the farmer, even if you sell it to the chain 
stores——A. And there is the condition here, when I give you the price we have 
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been paying to the farmer for the last two or three months. We 
paying the association price for the last two or three months, the se 
anybody else; in fact it is better than some, because we fo new 

coming in all the time. 


the average aoa in milk?—A. It would be Sood advertising. Only for 
last three months, I would say yes. I am not going to say we are always 
to pay more than anybody else and then sell less, sell at a lower price, 
so far, if you look at our price, you will find that our spread is gradually gi 
down. With that, it does not mean that we are making less money, nor 
it costs us less to deliver. : 

Q. Therefore we may conclude by that that you make just as much money 
in selling your milk to the chain stores as you make in delivering it to the es: 
—A. Yes. 

Q. The same profit?—A. I would say that, with practically the sam 
profit. Now, you must take into consideration ‘that in Montreal now, tha 
selling from house to house, there is a lot of people on relief, and Se if you 
get some of those customers, we are apt to lose some money, 

Q. But when you have the luck A. If we are lucky, we lose Pees af, 
are not lucky, we lose more. 

Q. I wish to put a fair question to the witness; we are informed that the 
milk dealers in large cities who receive milk from the farmers, measure up the 
quantity of fat in the milk which they receive, and that they are bound 
delivering their milk to the consumer, to put in a certain quantity of fat; and if 
there is more, they take away that quantity of fat which is not necessary, a 
make cream or other milk products—A. I cannot answer for the other dairies 
but for our part, we do not do that. We? buy milk from the farmers, get the b 
quality we can, and then we sell it as it is after pasteurization. : 

Q. What quantity of fat are you bound to leave in the milk you deliver? 
—A. Whatever there is. If it is 3-25, it is 3-25; if it is 3-70, it is 3-70. We 
not touch the milk. 

Q. You don’t verify it?—A. Certainly, we have got to verify it to see that 
we don’t get any milk that is below the milk by-law. That is the only reason 
we do it. - 

Q. The only thing you do is to make sure?—A. Sure. We try and chee 
up our farmers the best we can, and sell their milk as it comes in. If the 
committee want a list of our shippers, if it is of any interest at all, I have at tore 
the first of February. oo. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. Is your company affiliated with any other companies?—A. No, sir, we 
are one small company. 
Q. Are you a subsidiary?—A. No, not at all. It is a small company. 


The Cuarrman: Now, gentlemen, it is one o’clock. Do you suppose we 
can dispose of this witness? 

The Wirness: Don’t ask me to come back, if you please. 

The CHAIRMAN: What time do you want to go home? 


The Witness: As soon asI can. Three-thirty would suit me better, if 5 you | 
have not too many questions. I think I have answered very nearly everything. 


By Mr. Pickel: Re 
Q. Mr. Monette, do you buy on a standard basis, 3-5?—A. No, sir. WwW 
buy milk exactly as it comes, at a uniform price. 
Q. How often do you test?—A. I beg your pardon? ae 
Q. How often do you test?—A. We test occasionally, not all the time. 
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S e. you. receive Mite at 2-8; would that make any difference?—A. 
ul —s some difference. 


-Q. You dent pay any aye No, we don’t pay any premiums; 
m’t deduct anything. - 

. You don’t penalize him if he is under 3:5?—A. If he is under the milk 
ation, then he comes in on “ Milk adulterated” and the board of health 
oks after him. 

-Q. Who is president of your company?—A. I am. 

-Q. How long have you been in business?—A. With that company, about 
years. 

Q. Have you a board of directors?—A. Yes, a family affair. 
=@) That is a family affair?—A. Yes. 

You are the president?—A. Yes. 

What is your salary?—A. No salary; don’t get anything. 

What is the capital of your company?—A. $125,000. 

Fully subscribed?—A. Fully subscribed. 

: Who are the stockholders—how many are there?—A. Stockholders? 

Ih, there would be six or seven. I will say six; and I will say that I own 
bout 95 per cent of the whole company. 

- Q. What dividends do you pay?—A. No dividends. 

Q. None at all?—A. No, sir. 

 Q. Just doing business— —-A. We are just five years old. It is a new 
company. 

Q. Just doing business for your health?—A. Not exactly, sir, because I 
e got something else to do, through some other revenue. 

fe. Your beard of directors consists of how many?—A. Five. 

Q. Five?—A. Yes. 

 Q. Alf in the family?—A. Yes, except one, J. Hebert. 

- The CHairman: I cannot understand that, Mr. Monette, how it is if you 
et no salary and no dividends, that you are going along —A. It happens I 
have some more revenue, some ‘outside revenue, besides that. 

-Q. You mean to say up to the present time you have made no profit on 
: our transaction?—A. We haven’t made very much—not very much. 


Q. 
on 
Q. 
Q. 
—Q 
Q. 

t 


: By Mr. Pickel: 


noe How much?—A. It is hard to start a company and make a profit in 
hese years, and you will see by my statements that profits are not very high. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I would like to ask another question—A. Yes. 
~Q. Since you have been selling the stores milk, the prices have been some- 
what lower; has that had any effect whatever on the price you have paid to 
he producer?—A, Not at all, not at all; and if you will look at our prices 
aid to the farmers, in the list I have filed with you, you will find we have 
Hay paid the association price for three or four months back, that I remember. 


oa By the Chairman: 

Q. The price at which milk is being sold in the stores at the present time 
naturally have a bearing on the price thay will have to charge, is it not 
Erase to Shae that?—A. Well of course what the other ee 
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Q. Then, if they have to come down, do you not think that this will e 
ally affect the price that the producer receives?—A. We meet the other fello 
Mr. President, by the fact that the price we pay—that we give—Because, 
remember in J. anuary, which is one of the hard months, because there is al 
a surplus in January, there is hardly any milk sold around Christmas and 
Years, that is the time for surplus, and we haven’t paid any less for our. 
during that time, we paid the same. : 

Q. I would like to know, if you can tell me, in a few words, what are . 
factors that enter into the setting of prices. ‘What factors enter into yo 
calculation when you set the price to the farmer—A. Supply and demand, a: 
the price that we can obtain for our milk, 

Q. Well, what constitutes the price you can obtain for your milk?—A_ 
don’t get your question. 

Q. You say, the price that you can get for your milk, that is, I supp se, 
from the consumer helps to set the price you pay the producer?—A. Yesieu 

Q. What sets the price that you get for your milk?—A. You see, when 
are getting eight and nine cents for our milk, some of our whole milk that we sell 
at five cents, and other that we sell at six, well, with that we have so much — 
pater we have got to have a certain spread to meet our expenses and p 
our bills. 

Q. What I have not got to the bottom of in this whole discussion so far, : 
either from yourself, or representatives from the Producers’ Association, or from 
Mr. Cousins, is what are the factors that determine the price either to the pr 
ducer or to the consumer. There must be some reason for setting a flat rate 
ten cents per quart to the consumer. There must be some reason for setting 
flat rate of so much per hundredweight to the farmers. I would like to know 
what are the determining factors—A. You see, when we figure that the co 
of delivery is about three cents per quart, pasteurization about a cent a quart— 
cent and a half,—that is so much; pasteurization and other things. 

Q. I know, that is the spread. '—A. That is the spread, yes. 

Q. But why not say, for instance, put it on this basis, that the farmer should 
receive $1.50 per hundred for his milk, and then set the price to the consumer 
accordingly; or put it the other way, that the consumer must pay 12 cents a — 
quart, and then the farmer will get so much accordingly —A. Yes, it would be — 
fine, if you were all alone in the city of Montreal, but there are others alongside 
of us, that might be willing to sell their milk at a cent less, where would we b 
well, our customers would go. 

Q. You mean it is a matter of competition?—A. A matter of competition. 

Q. Not an arrangement among yourselves?—A. I am not in the game sit, 
that I swear. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Mr. Monette, does your company pay any income tax?—A. Yes, we 
do. : 
Q. How much?—A. Oh, I could not tell you that offhand. You could get 
that from your income tax department. 
Q. They won’t give it to us—A. They won’t give you that? I will send 
it to you, but we do. pay income tax. 
Q. But no dividends?—A. No, sir. 
Q. A rather peculiar situation?—A. Peculiar situation, oh, no. A good 
many others like me have not paid any dividends. 
Q. That is the condition of the farmers all through the country?—A. Of 
course, the farmer, he is in this position, you know that he has got to compete 
with the world. ; 
Q. When you distribute your milk, you get the same price for the milk 
distributed by retail as the other companies do?—A. Would you mind me 
tioning a few names because they do not all sell at the same price. Ear 


oe 


Be By. the Chairman: 

_ Q. Mr. Monette, you don’t mean to convey the impression to the committee 
th ; you are making no profits on your transactions?—A. We are making some, 
i not very much. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


- Q. What is the condition of your company, have you any surplus?—A. In 

what way? 

_ Q. Have you anything on hand?—A. Certainly. 

; Q. But not enough to pay a dividend?—A. Not enough to pay a dividend, 
don’t have to. 

Q. Don’t have to?—A. We don’t have to pay any dividend, it is left in 
ee company, whatever there is. 

__ Q. Have you a charter?—A. Yes, a provincial charter, yes, sir. 

= ©. You are capitalized at $125, 000?—A. $125,000. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. Mr. Monette, you have had to do, for some years, 28 years, almost con- 
inuously with the dairy industry. If you were milking cows, would you prefer 
and milking or machinery? Now, that is just in the interests of the consumer 
that I am asking that question, knowing that you were connected with it for 
ome years. Do you prefer hand milking, or a cow milked by machinery ?— 
. A cow milked by machinery? As long as your machinery 1 is well kept, under 
ery hygienic conditions, it is just as well. There is not very much difference, 
taking the average cow. I am speaking for the receiver of milk. 

- Q. Suppose you have a cow that gives five quarts of milk, and one that 
gives ten or twelve quarts of milk, and that machinery is set for the larger 
production, what is happening to that cow that gives the lesser quantity of 
milk; isn’t it working on that?—A. That is what I told you. I said I was not 
talking for the cow but for the milk receiver in Montreal, for the milk dis- 
tributor in Montreal; as long as the machinery is well kept, I do not think 
there is much difference. 


The committee adjourned at one o’clock, to meet at the call of the Chair. 
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"APPENDIX “Bp” 


LAITERIE PERFECTION LIMITEE 
PERFECTION DAIRY LIMITED 


MontTREAL 
1931 


Prices paid fark Prices ae for 
milk received milk sold | 
per 100 lbs. per gallon — 

$0 38 


January... .. 12 Ge. be - 
February... ¢s ig) oe ee ee wt ae 
WMearchi: 2 hs Sabo oe he ae ee aS eee 
ADE «ich Garena 1 60 3a: 
Mayer Sey ee ee Soe 1 48 32. 
JUDE Sai ee eae ee 1 20 fs oat 
PUY ao Se ee ee 1 30 oS ee 
AUOUSU ies 3) ee ce 1 36 ~ 29° 
Septembet's:. ty hie oe gee 1 40 28 
October: 22.6 3s ee ee 1 40 28 
November. : 1 40 200% 
December. . 1 46 30 * 


These figures are in accor dene eee our backs: 


PERFECTION Darry LIMITED, — 
Per: R. LEDOUX, == 
Accountant. 


1932 : 

Prices paid for Prices paid for 

milk received milk solde" =. 

per 100 lbs. per gallon a 
January... 73° eee Ae a ee $0 30 
Rebruanys os So oF a eae eg a0 
March...¢i2. Bo Se 2 i =a oe 
April. 0. ee 29 
Mas Sie se ee ces Oe ee 1 05 26 
JUN a ey oe ee 1 05 26 
ASDH Aare sre ose fy 1 06 25 
August. stones eee eee eens Ne Oi. 25 
September 225 he ee 1 20 25 
OChODEr as se cea 1-20 25 
November. 12s Pipe 
December. 1 60 29 


These figures are in accordance with o our fae 


PERFECTION Datry LIMITED, 
Per: R. LEDOUX,. = 
- Accountant. 
ToraL MILK RECEIVED : se 


me a 
19812. vc c5 ee 
1990. 2 ) ee 


These figures are in accordance with ¢ our “books. 


PERFECTION Datry LIMITED, 


Per: vis: LEDOUX, 
Accountant. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HousE oF ComMons, 
Tuurspay, March 16, 1933. 


The meeting came to order at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Boulanger, Bowen, ; 
s, Brown, Carmichael, Donnelly, ‘Fafard, Gobeil, Goulet, Hall, Jones, » 
icks, Lueas, MeGillis, McKenzie, Moore, Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, Pickel, 
teous, Sauve, Seguin, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, Smith, Spotton, Stewart, Stirling, : 
Taylor, Totzke, Tummon, Weese, Wilson, Weir (Macdonald). 


_ The chairman called for a report from the subcommittee on witnesses. 


Mr. Tummon for the subcommittee reported that Mr. George Hogg, Presi- 
t of Guaranteed Pure Milk Co., Ltd, of Montreal, had been summoned to 
ear to-day. 


~ Report received and concurred in. 


George Hogg, President of Guaranteed Pure Milk Co. Ltd., of Montreal, 
ed, sworn and examined. 


Witness was instructed to file certain statements by forwarding same to the 


- Witness retired. 
The meeting adjourned at 1.15 p.m., till Tuesday, March 21, at 10.30 am. 


A. A. FRASER, | * 
Clerk of the Committee : 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE — 


Hovusk of Commons, Room 231, 
March 16, 1938. 


° 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 


‘The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, when we adjourned on Tuesday it was under- 
od that we should meet again at the call of the chair. I am going to ask 
Mir. Tummon to make a report as chairman of the sub-committee on witnesses. 


appear before the committee this morning and give evidence. Now, may I 
ate further that I think Mr. Cousins agreed that he would be prepared to 
ontinue his evidence about next Tuesday. Such being the case, I think we 
hould have Mr. Frank Cousins and Mr. Monette back next Tuesday, and 
also have Mr. Cousins, the president of Ernest Cousins Limited, here as well. 
~The CuHarrman: We have with us this morning Mr. Hogg of the Guaran- 
d Pure Milk’ Company of Montreal and we will ask Mr. Hogg to come 
rward. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have a prepared statement, Mr. Hogg? 
The Wirness: Yes, I have a statement. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 


ty-elght years ago, when I started as a young lad, red headed and just as 
green as the fields I came from. We were having rather difficult times on the 


af I could deliver my milk to the city, things might be better. But one thing 
_ I was short of at the time was cash, and I have been more or less in that 
Condition ever since. In any case, I had raised as a young ambitious boy 

* would do, a couple of very nice fillies at that time, and Dr, McEachern, whom 
I am sure the Hon. Mr. Motherwell will remember, was buying these fillies 
id sending them out to a ranch in Alberta for breeding purposes, and he came 
down and looked at these fillies of ours, and I was fortunate enough to sell 
him one for $150. That, gentlemen, gave me the start. I bought an old black 
horse and a two-wheeled cart and a half a dozen rusty cans—they were not so 

cular those days as they are at the present time—and I started out full 
courage to try and build up my destiny. That was in the fall of 1885 and 
ixteen years after that time I milked my cows and cooled my milk, and 
ither myself or a helper delivered the milk in the city, and during all those 

ws, gentlemen, I was never in my bed after three-thirty in the morning, and 
oking back now I sometimes wonder how we did it. When we got done 
clock in those days we thought it was fairly early. My neighbours were 
‘king in the same way I was, and very happy to do it. Yet, we carried 
I think, until 1902, and by that time I had built up two decent milk rounds, 
od the opportunity came to branch out into the city, and I and the late 
nholme who was my brother-in-law at that time, took over a com- 
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pany that had been started in the city of Montreal and had run for a littl 
a year, and it was practically on the rocks at the time we took it over. 
went in there, and there I have been working ever since. I am now, as I 
you, in my forty- eighth year in business. Now, with that I will start my st 


(0 you. 


The the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


* Mr. CuarrmMan and GENTLEMEN —Feeling that our common intere oe 
will be better served I have prepared a general statement of the polic 
and practices of my firm with regard to. the main factors governing | our 
operations as a‘dairy. ‘ 

I have made no attempt to present actual figures or percentages a 
feel that any detailed information required can and will be supplied 
answer to your questions on any specific subject. 

The sole purpose of this general statement is to establish a reco 
of our practices and the various elements encountered in our operations 


I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient servant, 


GEO. HOGG, 
President, 


Guia Purr Mirx Company Lrmirep 


Price To PRODUCER 


At the outset we should like to describe the relations existing between 
our company and the producers who supply us. In our company thi 
producers have a guaranteed outlet for their product and can depend 
absolutely on regularity of purchase and payment. On the other ha 
the amount they supply is not always constant, and our company has to 
be prepared to meet this situation both when production volume is hig 
and when it is low. 

The producers are fully protected on the price they are paid by th 
agreement agreed to between the Producers’ Association and our company 
This agreement we strictly adhere to, and refuse to buy milk at a lower 
price even when it is offered to us. 

From time to time adjustments are necessary in the basic pric 
Should our company desire to make an alteration in this price, we approac 
the Producers’ Association and endeavour to reach an agreement. Simila 
when the producers feel an adjustment to be desirable, they have equ 
facilities for approaching us. Thus our mutual interests are adequately 
served. an 

In addition, the average price we pay the producers is actually here 
than the agreed price, owing to the fact that we pay a premium for milk 
of a high butter fat content. The contract price is on a basis of 3:5 pel 
cent butter fat content, but we also pay 3 cents per 100 pounds for eve 
point that the butter fat content exceeds this basic figure—that is to sa 
for milk of 3-6 per cent butter fat content we pay the basic price p 
3 cents per 100 pounds. In 1932 the average test was nearly 3-7 per c 
butter fat content, so that our producers in that year received on 
average six cents per 100 pounds more than the basic price established 
the Producers’ Association. For this reason, in our specific case, it is n 
fair to judge the spread between purchase ‘and sale price by the agre 
price. 
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Surpitus Mink 


4 


Unfortunately, it is not possible for anyone in the dairy business to 
_ maintain a control of or to regulate the supply. The fluctuation of supply 
very often creates a situation whereby a producer will be shipping us three 


_ times as much milk during the abundant season as he can or will ship 


during the short or “off” season. 

In addition to this, we are faced with fluctuation of demand, and it 
adds considerably to our problem that in a good percentage of the time 
_ the demand increases in direct confliction with the supply. That is, that 
~ very often the demand increases while the supply shortens and will decrease 


when the supply is abundant. The fluctuation of demand is particularly 


acute in the larger urban centres. 


These factors, despite our most conscientious efforts, create a condition 
of over-supply which is regarded as surplus milk and paid for by us as 
such. Our firm goes to great lengths to co-operate with the producer by 
attempting to anticipate the demand and regulate the supply so accurately 
that the percentage of surplus milk is kept to a minimum. 

We refer to surplus milk as that milk not sold through any of our 
regular avenues of sale, but used as sweet cream or used in the manufacture 
of butter. All the milk classed by us as surplus milk is used in this manner 
and none ever sold through regular profit-producing channels. 


It is due to this practice coupled with the efforts we make to co-operate 


with the producer in anticipating demand and arranging for adequate 


but not superfiuous supply that made it possible for us to keep our 
percentage of surplus milk, or milk paid for at a lower rate, to approxi- 
mately only 11-9 per cent of the total milk purchased by us during 1932. 

Each month (we pay the producer on a monthly basis) we take the 
total volume of surplus milk and break it down on a pro rata basis among 
all the producers, so that each supplier assumes a fair share of the lower 
‘price paid for surpfus milk. For example, if our surplus milk for any 
month were 1,000 pounds and the breakdown showed that any one pro- 
ducer had shipped us 10 per cent of the total milk received, 100 pounds of 
the milk he shipped us would be purchased at the price of surplus milk. 


BUTTERMILK 


* Our “Old Fashioned” churned buttermilk is made according to the 


standard methods taught in every dairy school in Canada and United 
- States. 


; Fresh, nearly whole milk is pasteurized. Fresh buttermilk is added 
to the milk, which is allowed to sour. 


The soured milk is churned till it has the right consistency and cooled 
to 38°F. All the butter is left in the buttermilk. 


- Buttermilk, produced in this manner, is much superior to the small 
churn buttermilk in that it is controlled from a sanitary standpoint, 
uniform in quality all the year through, richer in butter fat and does not 
whey off because it is not churned to the extreme. 


It is not a by-product but a real dairy product. 


PASTEURIZATION 


_._. There,is no need for us to go into an elaborate treatise on the 
a Deneficial effects of pasteurizing milk sold in urban centres. 
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Such authorities as: 
The Federal Department of National Health, 
The Federal Department of Agriculture, : 
The Provincial and Health Departments of large eines 
The Canadian Public Health Association, 
The Departments of Preventive Medicine of all the Ca 
Medical Schools, 


recommend the pasteurization of all milk supplies. 


We, on the advice of physicians, installed adequate aad 
pasteurization equipment even before the pasteurization of milk 
ean by civie by-law. : : 


Deiivery REQUIREMENTS 


The conditions under which milk must be delivered from pro 
to ultimate consumer apply to no other commodity. In order that the — 
product be at its best it should be used within 48 hours after the h nds 
have been milked. During this period it must not be permitted to ri 
more than a few eee above Patigecar: tempera aoe 


caeion of ‘Gane are Eun in "every a eae : : ; 
A delivery system designed to handle milk efficiently, alee and 
healthfully is expensive. ‘In the first place, adequate refrigeration equip - 
ment must be maintained at the dairies.. Secondly, public demand, cot 
petitive situation and quality standards, force us to deliver all milk placed 
on any vehicle within a very few hours of its start from the dairy. Th 
makes it impossible for us to load our vehicles to a maximum capacity ‘a 
makes it essential for us to employ many more vehicles than would — 
required under other circumstances. Finally, for operations under summ 
and winter conditions, we are forced to maintain double te equi oe 
ment, half of which is always idle. 
Cov ering costs of the service as outlined may mean some  additi 
charge to consumers. Since the service is imperative if health stand 
are to be maintained, this added cost most certainly has ample justifica 


Price To ConSUMER 


With regard to the spread between the price at which we buy our m: 
from the producer and the price at which we sell it, we should like 
emphasize one point very strongly. Though the individual consumer now — 
pays nine cents a quart for milk delivered at his home, this is not the pric 
at which all our milk is sold. In our company the amount of milk deliveres 
and sold to homes constitutes well under two-thirds of the total. T 
remainder is sold to various types of purchaser. We have followed the 
policy of charging minimum prices consistent with costs on all 


Other purchasers include retail stores, restaurants, manufacturers and 
dealers. From all these groups we obtain considerably less than the i 
vidual consumer pays, the price to each being determined largely by 
quantity taken, except for charitable institutions, hosptials and schools to — 
which we extend special consideration. Owing to this variety in 
channels through which our milk is sold the average selling price is | 
siderably less than nine cents a quart. In judging the extentof the 
this aspect of the question should be clearly borne in mind. : 
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ee Mr. loge, I think Pie that you are to be congratulated upon the 
ment which you pare just submitted to the ee i think it is the 


< “Now, what the committee are very much interested in is the price paid 
or the cae the Be that the distributor receives for it, and the spread 


eet with the Petco Association, I eee Mes ‘that is ae Ww ay “we 
) it. Would you like me to answer that? 

Q. Yes.—A. At the call of the producers, we meet with them in session, 
aa they explain their side of the case, if it is they who are making a demand 
for an increased price, either owing to shortage of milk or to a rise in the dairy 
roducts market, or for any other reasons that may affect the price of milk. 
n the other hand, if we find the price is too high and that we are suffering 
ough competition, we will ask for a meeting with the producers and explain 
ur troubles to them, and up to the present time we have always been able to 
ome to a fair agreement. Does that answer your question? 

- Q. Yes, pretty much, only I would like to know, Mr. Hogg, what body of 
roducers do» you meet with: is there just one? 

The Witness: We have "always met with the one. There is the president 
ind the board of directors, and we meet with them. They come to Montreal 
nd we meet with them there. 

-Q. That would be the Montreal Milk Producers’ Association?—A. The 
ntreal Milk Producers’ Association. 

-_Q. I see. Now, before these meetings are held, when you know there is 
meeting to be held, do the distributors get together at all and agree on about 
at they are prepared to give to the producers?—A. Well, Mr. Tummon, I 
nt to say this to you, there are something over 400 dealers in our city, there 
re four companies of us who are trying to maintain a high class trade, and we 
poe always been looked to to lead the way. It is with us that they always 
al. We sit in. There might be quite a big EabenPe, Mr. Tummon, bee the 


panies will give their word. They feel that they are perfectly safe, ad we 
__ have never yet broken our word to the Producers’ Association without consulting 
them. 

Pe ay the Chairman: 

_ Q. Who are those four companies? Will you give us that?—A. Yes; the 
orden Milk Company, J. J. Jubert Company, the Elmhurst Company and the 
1 Ae Pure Milk Company. 


2 By Mr. Tummon: 
: Q. Are the Borden Company and the Jubert Company the same company? 
No, they are separate companies. 
oa. Now, you spoke about 400 dealers. What you meant by 400 dealers, I 
estinie Mr. Hogg, was those who were distributing milk?—A. Exactly. 
Q. Not those who have pasteurizing plants?—A. No, there is a lot of them 
at buy their milk from smaller pasteurizing plants. 
_ Q. Yes. Now then, I presume that perhaps these four companies have an 
idea before they go to that meeting about what they are prepared to pay?—A. 
Well, Mr. Tummon, to be quite frank with you, we are all tied up in one bundle, 
d if there is to be a demand made on us, we certainly compare notes. 

‘es, and no doubt the other fellows, the producers, do also—A. The 
roducers: ‘do the same thing, yes. 
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Q. Now, could you tell the committee, Mr. Hogg, what meen } 
milk purchased by your company in 1932 was paid for at association prices 

The CHarRMAN: He made that statement here. cer 

The Witness: Well Mr. Tummon, we paid for it all at the associatio 
price, about 11-9 per cent. 

Q. 11-9 per cent, that would make 89——\A. Here, I have it here, 88- 
per cent was sold as fluid milk. 

Q. As fluid milk, that was paid for at association price?—A. That was paid 
for at association price. 

Q. All right. Now then, you really paid for some of that, a little more tha 
association price, as I understand from your statement?—A. In 1932, M: 
Tummon, we paid in net premium, $14,781.76; that was above the associatio 
price. 
Q. That would be the average to the 88 per cent?—A. No, the avera: 
there on the milk, surplus and all. a 

Q. Surplus and all?—A. Oh, yes, that is the average there on all. a 

Q. I see. Now, Mr. Hogg, I think it would be of interest for the committee 
if you would explain to the committee why you pay a premium—you are not 
compelled to pay a premium are you?—A. No, Mr. Tummon, we are not com 
pelled to pay a premium. But, gentlemen, speaking for our company, I was 
never satisfied in selling an article that was only medium. We were catering 
to a high class trade, and the best milk that we can secure, sir, is none too good 
for our “tr ade, I think that answers the question. 

Q. Then, your sole object in paying a premium, was to raise the standard 
milk, or to raise the quality of the milk?—A. In the old days, Mr. Tummo 
before we started that, we were getting far too much low testing milk, so whe 
we started paying on the test, we were able to weed out the poor test, ‘and keep 
taking on those who had high testing milk; and I think in my notes I told you 
that our. milk during 1932 averaged for the whole year almost 3-7 per cent— 
it was a small fraction under that, I think it was 3-69, do you see? 

Q. Yes, well, and then that averaged milk of 3-7, we will say?—A. Yes. 

O Or 3-69. You deliver that milk to the consumer—A. Just as we ee 
it. 

Q. Just as you get it, all right. Now then, that left a percéntaress — 
A what, sir? 

Q. "After you have your percentage of the total milk that you receiver 
during 1932 for direct delivery, that left you about 11 per cent surplus?—A. 
It was 11-9 of surplus milk. 5 

Q. Surplus milk, and you told us in your report how you arrived at that 
surplus milk?—A. Yes, that is how we arrived at it. 

Q. At the end of the month if you have more— —A. It was divided pr 
rata over all shipments. 

Q. Yes, all right; now that was 11-9. I chink in justice to Mr. Hogg, sine 
other reports have been filed, it is no more than fair that he should produce, 
as we had from the others, milk statements to farmers; and I have a number 
here. Mr. Hogg, I think you will identify them as coming from Joe 
A. That is from ourselves. 

Q. All right, will you let me have them?—A. All right. 

Q. Now, this is during the different months, from one of Mr. Hogg’s Boe 


The Coane What is the year? - 
Mr. Tummon: 19382. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. The total number of pounds: December, 1932, 5,523 pounds of miles 
663 surplus; and 4,516 pounds of milk in November, and no surplus?—A. ve : 
milk was scarce at that time. 
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Q. Yes. October, 5,183 pounds of milk, 359 surplus; September, 4,849 
ounds of milk, 339 pounds surplus; and so on right through the year. We 
ome to August, 4,670 pounds of milk, 162 pounds surplus. I think, I say, in 
justice to Mr. Hogg, that should be brought out. Now, can you tell us, Mr. 
Hogg, what the average cost per hundred pounds of milk was, for all milk other 
han surplus, in the year 1932, delivered at your factory?—A. Well, I haven't 
ot that, Mr. Tummon, but the average price paid the producers for 1932, for 
ll milk including surplus, was $1.46 a hundred. 
— Q. $1.46?—A. A hundred, yes, that included the surplus milk. 
_ Q. I. would like, if it is possible at all, to get at the average price per 
hundred pounds of the association price milk, and the average price per hundred 
‘pounds of the surplus, if we could?—A. What was it? You would like the price 
aid to producers. 
- Q. The price paid to producers per one hundred pounds on all milk other 
than surplus in the year 1932?—A. Well, here is what I have got, I will give 
you this—you know gentlemen, I only got my instructions to come here yes- 
terday. ; 
Q. That is all right?—A. And we had to do some work to get this out. 
Q. I understand that?—A. I am going to quote, this is on 40 quarts—40 
quarts, 1024 pounds, and that is how this is made up. In January we paid 
$1.77 a hundred, in February, $1.77, in March, $1.77; April 1 to 15, $1.77; April 
16 to 30, $1.41; May, $1.41; June, $1.44; July, $1.41; August, $1.44; September, 

$1.44; October, $1.48; November, $1.48, and December, $1.73. 
- Q. Well, Mr. Hogg, you could arrange, I think, to file with the committee 
ater the average price per hundred pounds for all milk other than surplus 
delivered at your factory in 1932?—A. If you will allow me I will be glad to . 
furnish it. 
—_Q. Thank you, sir. Then, we will also do this——A. Now, one moment, 
ust let me get that. 
Q. —well, the clerk will have it?—A. All right. 
— Q. Could you also furnish the committee with the average cost per hundred 
_ pounds of surplus milk delivered at your factory in 1930?—A. I think I could, 
I am just a little hazy; I think we can all right enough. 
~ Q. You have your total quantity of milk, you know how much is surplus 
_ and how much association?—A. All right, we will be glad to do that. 
Q. Could you give the committee any idea what the net price per quart 
“the milk cost you at association prices for 1932?—A. I think so. 
—__—«Q. Now, Mr. Hogg, what I am coming at is this——_A. You want to get 
that by the quart. 
_Q. I should like to get it by the quart because you sell it by the quart?— 
A. Well, I haven’t got that by the quart, I can give it to you—what the actual 
_ price was per hundred pounds. 
_ Q. Actual price per hundredweight?—A. What the actual cost was per 
- hundredweight each month. 

 Q. All right, that was $1.46?—A. Yes, it cost—the average price paid the 
_ producer was $1.46 per hundredweight. - 
Q. $1.46 per hundredweight. Now, that would be, how many quarts, 
roughly?—A. Well, you see there are 38-83 quarts in a hundred pounds of milk. 
_ Q. That is 383, somewhere around that?—A. Yes, practically; but I will 
_ be glad to furnish it. 
~The Cuairman: That should be furnished. 


. By Mr. Tummon: 

- Q. Was it $1.46 f.0.b. Montreal?—A. This price I quoted you? Yes, sir. 
_ Q. The farmer’s price would be that price less the transportation charges? 
Ree no, we don’t pay the transportation charges. I am giving you what we 
ay for it. 
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Q. That would be the net price?—A. That is right. , 
Mr. Strruinc: That would make about 3:65 cents a quart. 


By Mr. Tummon: Be 

Q. You say 3-65 a quart?—A. Now, then, my friend here, Mr. Stirling 

me that that figures out about 3-65 cents per quart that it cost ee 
Q. In Montreal?—A. Yes. x 
Q. Now, then, you dispose of the association price milk to the consume 
fluid milk, don’t you?—A. Yes, it comes under five heads. There is the retail 
then there are the stores, then there is charity, then there is the restaurant, and 
then there is the manufacturer. 
Q. All right, now, can you give us the average price per quart that you s 
that milk for in 1932?—A. W ell, gentlemen, I could tell you what our net sp 
was for both years. For 1931 our spread was 4-04 cents per quart, and for | 
it was 4-52 cents per quart. 
Q. You can’t tell us, then, the average price that you disposed of the mi 
per quart for?—A. W ell, gentlemen, it could be very easily figured out. I ea 
give you the different amounts. For instance, for our retail milk we got 11 cen 


for five months in 1932 and 10 cents for the "rest of the months; that is reti 
milk. 


Q. Yes?—A. For stores we got 9 cents for five months and 8 cents for the 
balance of the year; for charity. we got 1 month at 10 cents, two at 9 cents; 
eight at 8 cents and two at 7 cents a quart. Then for restaurants we got thr ee 
months at 7 cents and the balance at 64 cents a quart. For manufacturing or 
three months we got 53 cents a quart and for the balance of the year 5 cents tes 
quart. 

Q. The average, according to your figures, then, the average cost was 3- 65; 
and for 1932 your spread was——A. Was 4-52 cents, a little over 44 cents. 

Q. Then, you would be selling it at an average price of 8-17 approximatel oe 
I would like, if we could at all, to ar rive at a possible price per quart of tran 
portation charges. I would like to get, Mr. Hogg, if I could, the actual spre 
between what the farmer or the pr oducer receives net, and the average price that 
the consumer pays; and then I want to find out how that spread is built up?. 
A. Well, I will give you that, gentlemen. Taking our cost, the cost of milk to 
us In 1933 was 43-1 per cent, that is what it cost us; and 1 in 1932 it cost us s 51 
per cent, that is what the milk cost us, 


By the Charman: 
Q. Percentage of what? 


By Mr. Tummon: Stan 
Q. That was per cent on a hundred pounds?—A. Yes, on a hundred Sound 
Q. Of the total?—-A. Here again, Mr. Tummon, I think I have become 
little mixed. Our spread in 1932 was 4-339 cents ‘and in 1931 it was a af 
cents. 
Q. In 1931?—A. ee 4-773, almost 43 cents a hundred in ee and 4-3 
in 1932. ee 


By the ee man: 


is that, sir? 
Q. How do you account for the difference in your former Pere: per 
one includes surplus milk and the other does not?—A. Well, now, Mr. Ch 
man, I am not myself an accountant. I was only a farmer to begin with, 
f have just waded up through the a but in any case I could very easil re 
get that for you. = 
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think you will find the one includes surplus milk and the other does 

. What did you say? 

I think you will find the one includes surplus milk and the other does 
~not?—A. Well, that may be. This thing was made up in such a hurry; I only 

got that. order yesterday at eleven. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


__— Q. Yes, I understand that, Mr. Hogg. That is absolutely right. Now 
“listen, Mr. Hoge, I would like to establish definitely for the information of the 
ommittee the actual spread in what the milk, which you might call association 
milk, costs; the spread per quart, and the average price that the consumer pays; 
the spread. between these two?—A. Well, that is what it is, for 1932 it was 4: ae 
*Q. Yes, but that is not per quart?——A. Yes, that is per quart; that is our 
spread per ‘quart. 

Q. Per quart?—A. 4-33, 

~Q. Now, then, that figures out how much? That would be 7-99, and I 
doubt from the figures that you read out that that meant the price that you 
eceived per quart for your milk?—A. I didn’t catch that, sir. 

21 say. trom the figures that you ran over, the figure you received for 
your milk from the different sources to which it Ww ent, that that looked to be 
ather a lower average?—A. No, I will just give you that, wait a moment. Here 
are the percentages—60 per cent retail, 4 per “cent to stores, 1 per cent to charity, 
10 per cent to restaurants and 25 per cent for manufacturing. 

Q. Now, then, that is a very good point; let us take these items one by one. 
You say that 60 per cent went to retail?—A. Sixty per cent, yes. | 

sf Q. Have you the average price per quart that that 60 per cent went at?—A. 
_ Yes, in this report here. 

a7 'Q. The average price?—A. I tell you it ran from 6-58 to 6-30, it is all 
over 6 cents. 

The Cuarrman: The retail price. 

The Witness: It would be an average of 64 cents for retail. 

_ The Cuarrman: Is that not the spread? 

Mr. Tummon: No, no. 


‘The Witness: That is the spread on the retail. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. All right. What is the next one?—A. The stores, 
The CuarrMan: We should get that right, Mr. Tummon. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


=Q- Is that 6 cents the spread?—A. Here it is, all the different months: In 
J: anuary we had 6-58 spread on retail; the same in February, the same in March, 
re same in April and in May—no, from April 16th our spread was 6-48; May, 
6-48; June, 6-40; July, 6-48; August, 6:40; September, 6-40; October, 6: 30; 
November, 6: 30, and December, 6-68. 

Q. Now, then, your spread——A. On retail milk. 

Q. For retail milk, which constituted 60 per cent, say, was all over 6 cents 
r quart?—A. It was, yes. 

= @;: Yes ~ Now, then, what is the next item?—A. The stores. 

Q. The stores, all right?—A. Well, that runs at practically 44 cents per 
art. 

Q. Spread?—A. That is spread, yes. 

_ Q. What percentage went into that?—A. Four per cent. 

= Q Now, then, the next item?—A. Is charity. 


ey 
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Q. Yes?—A. One per cent. 

Q. And the spread?—A. The spread on that was 5-58 in Jonuene d 
February and March, in April it was 3-58, and then 4-58; a 48; 4-40; 44 
4-40; 3-30; 3- 30 and 3-68. 

Q. That was the average. What was the other ieee Restaurants— 
there ee 10 per cent to restaurants. 

Q. Have you the spread on that?—A. Yes. We have the spread. — 

Q. The average spread?—A. Well, it amounts to 2-5 cents per quart. 

Q. I see. Take the next penne Manufacturing. 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, that runs from 1-33 a quart down to -68 a Be 
little over, not quite three- -quarters of a cent per quart. 

Q. Do you make any profit on these different lines?—A. We have only got 
the profits on the whole business. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. You would not say that you are losing money on any of these. differe 
things?—A. Well, we have got to compete. 
Q. That is scarcely an answer to the question?—A. Well, what would you 
like. S 

Q. I would like you to say yes or no, that you have made profit on each and 
every one of these lines?—A. Well, all we know is what we had on our whole 
outfit. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Well now, Mr. Hogg, the committee would like to know what caused 
the spread?—A. What caused the spread? 

Q. Now, there are certain costs, I presume, in between the producer and 
the consumer which are included in that spread?—A, Well, if you take a8 
hundred as a unit— 

Q. A hundred pounds of milk?—A. Well—or, take the hundred that I will 
give, the percentages. 

Q. All right?—A. The cost of the products was 47-21 per cent, our dairy’ 
charges were— 

Q. Now, the cost of the product: is that the cost of the product to you | 
after the producer has paid the transportation charges?—A. Oh yes, because 
we don’t enter into that. : 

Q. That is f.o.b. your plant?—A. Yes that is f.o.b. our railway ciate ; 
The dairy charges are 7-5 per cent; delivery charges are 18-8 per cent; general 
expense, administration, bond interests, taxes and licences amount to 11-6 pare es 
cent; depreciation and bad debts are 5:6 per cent. e 

Q. That covers it?—A. That covers it, yes. 

Q. Now, let us take your first item again?—A. Of course, if you are goi 
to give it up to a hundred, gentlemen, I will have to tell you that the income 
tax was 1-4 per cent and our gross was 7-7 per cent on our turnover. 

Q. That is your gross profits?—A. Profits, yes. ; 

Q. Now, then, let us take each of these items, Mr. Hogg?—A. No, no, no 
our gross; our net profit was 7:7 per cent, that is different. 

Q. Yes. Now then, take the first item which you gave us—A. The cost 

of the product. 

Q. We know pretty well what that is, what is the next?—A. Dairy charges 

Q. Will you explain to the committee what that covers?—A. Well, the 
dairy charges are all the costs in connection with the milk from the moment it ig 
enters the doors of our dairy. 

It covers pasteurization?—A. Pasteurization and labour. 

Q. And bottling?—A. Bottling. 

Q. And cost of bottles?—A. Cost of bottles—everything entailed within the 


dairy. 
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Q.. Now, can you give the committee any idea what the cost of pasteuriza- 
ion is per hundred pounds, or quarts or gallons?—-A. Well, no, because that is 
all in our dairy charges. 

Q. We had evidence the other day, Mr. Hogg, if my memory serves me right, 
that pasteurization cost approximately five or six cents a gallon?—A. Well, 
ao I have not the figures, but I know it does not amount to anything 
ike that 

_ Q. Do you, that is all we want. Now, then, Mr. Hogg, I wonder if you 
— eould tell us—you know about how many quarts you handle—I wonder if you 
could furnish the committee through the chairman with an idea of just what 
pasteurization costs per quart, per hundred or per gallon?—A. I want to tell 
you, gentlemen, that our business has always been run as practically a private 
enterprise, and we, perhaps, have not got details as some of the companies that 
are differently financed than ours. I, myself, have been there all the time. I 
live with the plant, and I know what is going on; but a great deal of our work, 
you know, is under the old system of rule of thumb, like we did when we were 
milking the cows. 

Q. That is one reason why we would like to get that evidence?—A. I will 
‘try to get it. 

— Q. One reason we would like to get it, Mr. Hogg, is this, that from the 
time the milk leaves the producer and goes to your plant there are certain costs 
that are placed upon it as the result of hygiene and health regulations imposed 
by the city of Montreal, and we want to be sure that these things are not 
working to the detriment of the producer; that the producer must eventually pay 
for these things. That is what we are trying to get at. Now, if as the result 
of these regulations for health and suchlike—these regulations put into force 
by the city of Montreal—the producer has got to pay, we would like to know 
it?—A. Mr. Tummon, might I say this to you. You know, after all, just at the 
present time the world is suffering from over-production of dairy products, 
and one of our troubles is to keep the stuff out of the city. Take, for instance, 
things could be much better if we could get co-operation from the farmers 
themselves, but they do not co-operate. That is the trouble. We try. Here 
are four firms in Montreal, and I do not think I am speaking beside the mark 
when I say they have tried to stand up for a fair price for the farmer and make 
high standards; but our difficulty, gentlemen, is—I will tell you one case that 
came to my own knowledge: one of our own shippers, a man that ought to have 
known better—when we were not able to take his milk, a truck went out into the 
country last summer and he handed them the milk at 50 cents a hundred and 

‘sent it in to compete with us who were trying to pay him $1.35 a hundred. Now, 
you know, gentlemen, it is very hard for men that are trying to carry on a 
business as it should be carried on, and we feel very strongly about this, gentle- 
men, because, after all, these good farmers that we have trained over thirty 
years, that have been with us, and who have brought themselves up to a high 
-standard—they are suffering because these non-descripts come in and hand their 
goods away for nothing. You know it is impossible—we cannot make the river 
Tun up; and unless we can get some protection why we will have to slide with 
the others. It is impossible. We have a large amount of money invested in 
plant and equipment. My life work is there, and I want to tell you, gentlemen, 
I have never done anything in my life but work. I do not know how to play, 
which is unfortunate for me because I am looking towards the setting sun now. 
It is my soul. If you take me away from that dairy plant I do not know 
what to do with myself. These are the facts. When we have butter and cheese 
at the extremely low rates they are, if John Smith is sending his milk into the 
city and he is getting $1.35 delivered in the eity and John Jones next door to 
im is only getting 50 cents, he says to himself, “what is the matter with me; 
why cannot I get mine into the city too” with the result that there is too much 
tuff getting into the market and it has got into undesirable hands. 
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Q. I think there is a lot to what you say?—A. I feel strongly ab 
am giving it to you a little strong. ae 

Q. What I was getting at was this. You know, Mr. Hogg, in regard to 1 
investigation, in so far as | am concerned and so far as the committee are c 
cerned, it is not a case of attempting to persecute you or the milk distributor 
—A. You cannot do us anything but good, gentlemen. 

Q. All right. Now, a certain price is being charged the consumer. 
must conform to certain regulations in regard to hygiene, such as pasteuri 
tion and the like?—A. They are extremely strict. 

Q. And those regulations are extremely strict. Now, if you have chat: do 
to the cost per quart, I think the consumer should realize that when they - 
paying so much for milk they are paying for those health regulations that a: 
imposed and that it is not the producer or even not yourself that is imposir 
them. If you could get it into percentages, in most cases the consumers wi 
grasp it, and if you put it down to quarts, showing what the consumer : 
buying, he will grasp the significance of the facts?—A. I may say to yi 
gentlemen, that our figures show that there is 24 per cent of the milk lost 
between the time we get it and it goes to the consumer. There is breakage, 
leakage and spillage. 

Q. Now, we were at the dairy costs. What is the next cost?—A. Dalives 
charges 18- 8 per cent. 

Q. That is the highest charge of all—the most expensive in connection w 
the trade?—A. Yes. I might sav to vou, gentlemen, that this business we ar 
doing is an old family trade, and I want to tell you, gentlemen, that competitio 
is so keen that it is a matter of impossibility to get maximum loads on y 
waggon. If Mrs. Smith wants her milk there at 7 o’clock, don’t you be aft 
7 o’clock or else somebody else is there. That is all. “That i is how keen con 
petition is. We have even had some customers who had to have it within a 
half hour, and you must not be after a certain hour; and all these things w 
have got to comply with if we are going to hold our trade. And, you know, 
in this house to house delivery people insist that their milk is there for break- 
fast, and I do not need to tell you gentlemen—you know there is nothing upsets 
the household arrangements faster than to have a man a little on edge becaus 
he wants to get to business and the milkman is not there to give him his st 
I think you all know that. We are just having a little fun in between now 

Q. We had evidence the other day, Mr. Hogg, that it cost 3 cents a quart 
to deliver a quart of milk to a one- quart family?—A. I must confess, gentle-_ 
men, that I have not got it down as far as that. I cannot get it; it is someth 
I do not know. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. I do not think anybody can get it down better than an average?—A. 
cannot do that. RS 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. I would like, and I think the committee would lke to have an average. + 
per quart if you can give that to us on these different items. We will give 1 
time to try to figure it out?—A. I tell you, gentlemen, in a general way un 
the conditions we are working under at the present time it takes what we ar 
getting now if we are going to do business on the plane that it has been for a 
number of years. I do not think any of us want to go back to the old roug 
and ready methods that were in force 25 or 30 years ago; I do not think v we 


Colonel Mutuins: Why? You had better milk. 


Mr. Tummon: If you could proceed along the line I have tried to dir 
you to. 
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u said a bidet ago that the price was fixed as per agreement made 
the association and the distributors?—A. Yes. 

ave you got a base on which you are fixing those prices?—A. I told 
t we have been doing that—at least I have for so many years. If you 
er, during the war, at the time when dairy products were rising so fast 


at, ee there was a great outcry among te consumers that we were Ob: 
them, and the government of the day at that time appointed a commission 
investigate it, and they came to Montreal to investigate it at that time. I 
Tam not saying this in any egotistical spirit—but we were the only firm 
t that time that could give the details they wanted. It was old Judge Robson, 
hink, at Winnipeg who was chairman ‘of the commission. When we sub- 
itted our statement at that time, in looking it over he said that they were 
cing: to submit it to the government auditors, but he made the remark at 
at time that if the facts as we showed them were true the investigation 
rould be on the other side. Well, we heard nothing more about it, but it was 
ereed that we should have a certain spread; that the farmers were getting 
‘ very high prices; and in order to carry on our business and to hold our men 
we were allowed about the spread that you see we are running on for retail 
rade now, and that spread has carried. on through all the years until this 
ear. It is somewhat lower now. I do not know whether that answers your 
stion. Let me continue. Since that time, in meeting with the producers, 
e producers demanded 4 cents a gallon more and we agreed to that, it 
up to the consumer 4 cents, and if they put it back we dropped it to the 
sumer 4 cents; but until this year our spread has been almost stationary. 
Q. Consequently, I would think then that you take the possible selling price 
he consumer and deduct your spread to fix the price to the producer? ae Yes, 
-; whichever way it moves the producer either gets it or it is taken from him. 
_ Q. And you take it from the possibility of the selling price, deduct your 
4 and give the balance to the oe A. That is what pee 


0. You simply take it on the sposibility of your sales price, less your spread? 
Any surplus milk we get is paid for at surplus price. 

_ Q. And since wartime you say you have been keeping about the same spread? 
= = Pretty much, yes. 

Q. During the war were not your expenses much higher than they are to-day? 
No. They are, perhaps, fully higher than they were then. 

-Q. How do you account for that?—A. The Health Boards of the city have 
‘made increased demands. We have got to employ more help than we did at that 
Es We have’ got to have finer ens oe we had at that time, and all 


ier. you ae think to-day that the spread of 6 cents per 
as given to you for milk to be used as fluid milk is not an excessive spread? 
No. It is not an excessive spread; no. 
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Q. It appears to be go the producers when they are paid about 33 ce 
their product and they have to take the transportation charges out of that. 
are getting 64 cents as a spread just to deliver that milk. Don’t you think 
that sounds funny?—A. If we got milk given to us for nothing we would st 
require about 6 cents a quart to carry our business on under present conditic 


By Mr. Tummon: aa 
Q. About 6 cents per quart to deliver that milk by your waggons?—A, 
the retail customers. ws 
Q. But your general spread was how much?—A. 4°33. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 

Q. Now, may I ask if you have anything to suggest that could replace th 
present excessive delivery system?—A. Really, I have not. Since humans 
constituted as they are, if you attempt to say to Mrs. Jones, “you will take y 
milk from such and such a man; we are not going to allow any other rigs on 
street’”—just that moment you run into trouble. As long as there is freedom i 
trade they are all right, but you attempt to tell the ladies where they are t 
get their milk and there will be trouble. 


By Mr. Spotton: 
Q. You must be a married man?—A. A long time. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 

Q. Do you manufacture butter?—A. In a small way. 

Q. This butter is sold with your milk on the delivery waggons, is it not? 
A. Yes. Any we sell is sold on the waggons. ae 

Q. Is that charged to the distribution of milk?—A. Yes. It is all charged 
to the carrying on of our business. 

Q. Of milk itself?—A. It is charged to the general carrying-on of 
business. As I have been explaining to you, we have only been selling butter fo 
two or three years, and that in a very small way, but we have simply to carry 
our business as a whole. oe 

Q. Would you be kind enough to supply the committee with a finan 
statement of the past year of your company?—A. Yes, if they want it, they cai 
have a financial statement. Ne ae 

Q. Of course, I really think the committee does want it. 


By Mr. Stirling: 4 
Q. I understand that about 60 per cent of the business is to the retail trade? 
aA. ‘That is rieht, sir: ; : 
Q. Is the milk all delivered in bottles?—A. Yes. sey 

Q. What number of bottles have you in your business at any one time 

A. How many? 
Q. Yes?—A. My gracious, I could not tell you that—thousands and thous- 
ands and thousands, and thousands and thousands through the city as well. _ 
Q. What I am getting at is this: what do you have to set aside annually 
replace losses?—A. Well, gentlemen, up until two years ago our bottle bill—I a 
speaking from memory, giving you approximate prices—up to within a year 
two ago our bottle bill ran from $23,000 to $25,000 per year for glass. A year 
and a half ago we moved into a new plant with more modern equipment, and w 
have cut our bottle bill very considerably—handled on different kind of con 
veyors. In the old days we ran them on rollers, you know, and one case woul: 
hit the other, and something would go. ee. 
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you give us an average cost of replacement per bottle? Do you 
them y the gross?—A. No; but I can tell you our total bill for 1932 ran 
out $16,000. 

~ Q. What total number of quarts did you deliver to the retail trade?-— 
A. We sold in quarts in 1932, 11,778,813 quarts. 


By Mr. Pickel: _ 
Q. Your company is chartered?—A. Yes. 
 Q. Has it a provincial charter?—A. No, dominion. 
~ Q. How many directors have you?—A. Five. 
~ Q. Who are they?—A. There is myself as president, Mrs. A. Trenholme, 
ce-president, my wife as a director, my son is a director and my nephew is 
director. 
Q. Is much of the stock held outside of the directors?—A. No, sir. 
_ Q. What percentage of the stock do you hold?—A. Well, I should say 
Baehiy ‘speaking I own 52 per cent. 

_ Q. Do you draw a salary, Mr. Hogg?—A. I do, yes. 
— Q. How much?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that I should 
yt have to declare what my salary is. That is my private affair. I think 
ought to have some protection as far as that is concerned. I am willing to 
furnish anything that the committee ought to have, but to say that my salary 
should be blazened from one end of the country to the other is hardly fair. 
is hardly fair. I do not think any of you gentlemen would like that. I 
aed tell you that I am not drawing any exorbitant salary. 
: Q. Have you a vice-president of the company?—A. Yes, Mrs. Trenholme 
is vice-president. 
Q. Who is the secretary?—A. James Low. 
Mr. Sporron: Mr. Chairman, I think you should give us a ruling on that. 
Salaries go into overhead and the spread, and we are here for information on 
behalf of the citizens of Canada, and I think it is a legitimate question. I 
would ask for a ruling. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

—__ Q. I would. not insist upon an answer to that question. Mr, Hogg has 
given us very good evidence?—A. I might say to you, gentlemen, that if you 
want it privately I will give you any information you want privately. 

Q. We do not want to interfere unduly with private affairs?—A‘ I am 
sure you do not. 


: By Mr. Spotton: 
- Q. You will give that to the chairman?—A. I will, yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. I would rather infer from what evidence you have given us that you 
ther agree with the idea that an intelligent control of the supply and the 
stribution of milk amongst the legitimate and large companies of Montrea! 
ould result in better—would give better results to the producer?—A. Well, 
at would be ideal. You know, it would not come with very good grace from 
e to offer any direct opinion on that. 

_ Q. But your idea is really that an intelligent co-operation between pro- 
ucer and distributor would be better?—A. It would move it onto a higher 


: a There is no dairy in connection with your plant?—A. Yes, sir, we have 
airy. 
Q. How many cows have you?—A. I think I have about 70 altogether. 


s,s 
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Q. Mr. Hogg, if you depended upon a dairy to-day for your ine 
you received only the price that the producer receives, would you be 1 
dairy ?—A. IT would not have as much as would have brought me to ¢ 

Q.: What is that?—A. I will say this to you. I have a great deal of j j 
delight out of it. I will say that for it. 

» Q. And being your own distributor, you get a profit?—A. Well, 3 
know whether I do or not; but I have a lot of beautiful stuff. We all I hs 
our little weaknesses, and that i is mine. 

Q. Do you penalize sub-standard milk?—-A. Yes, we do; but. we es 
been very severe on that. The figures I gave you were after the penalizi 
Whatever they were they were deducted. We did pay into ees oe #4 Le 

Q. For super-standard milk?—A. Yes. 

Q. Buttermilk?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you get for that?—A. We are getting 8 cents a quart. _ 

Q. Do you manlipacinse all your own buttermilk?—A. All of it; I do no 
import any—none whatever. 

Q. Does the farmer receive any compensation for butéerinilie2 
We make our buttermilk out of whole milk. 


By the Chairman: 


ae - 
Q. Out of surplus milk?—A. No, sir; not surplus milk. Let that be ae 
stood. We play the game. There is no surplus milk goes into buttermilk, 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What is the cost of your buttermilk, approximately?—A. I fore y 
gentlemen, our buttermilk is made out of milk testing 2 per cent. That is wha 
it is made from. 

Q. That is, you reduce the milk to that?—A. Yes, to 2 per cent. 

Q. And what is the charge for buttermilk—you said 8 cents?—A. Yes 
That is for retail buttermilk. 

Q. Do you manufacture ice-cream?—A. Well, we have another compan 
that manufactures ice-cream. 

Q. A subsidiary company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Hogg, you make the statement that you are delivering yo 
milk under five heads for whole milk distribution. There is the retail! 
Retail, stores, charity, restaurants and manufacturers. 

Q. Now, ‘what about char ity milk? Why do you charge more for charity 
milk than for restaurant milk—A. Because it is delivered by our regular ri tall 
waggons to the homes of the people through charitable organizations. 

Q. Twenty-five per cent of your milk 3 is sold for manufacturing pianos 
oN itis, yer 

Q. What for? What is that milk made into?—A. There is a large quantit; 
made into chocolate bars—a very large quantity. Then there is a large qua: t; 
used in the ice-cream manufacturing business. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that all pasteurized?—A. All eshte: yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What was the price of that?—A. Well, you see, we give it abou 
store 1:33 cents a quart, and then down, and in December we got Jess 
three-quarters of a cent a quart, 2 

Q. That is the spread?—A. The spread. : 

. What is the amount of your income tax?—A, Well, gentleme: 
have to get that from the Income Tax office. = 

Q. They won’t give it to us?—A. They won’t give it to you? 


a 
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By the Chairman: 

— Q. I think Mr. Pickel asked his questions in regard to your salary because 

of a suspicion that some of the profits might be absorbed in salary to yourself 

and the other officials. Would you state that you are not covering up any 

profits in that way?—A. Quite positively, sir. We are not covering up any 

profits in salaries. I think I can satisfy any fair mind on the salary question. 

_  Q. Would it not be wise for you to get that information regarding yourself 

and the other directors, how much time they are devoting to the company, and 

while we might not publish it in the report, it would be information for the 
committee to know and understand?—A. I would be glad to give that to you. 

3 Q. Now, Mr. Hogg, may I ask you a question or two. You deliver a con- 
siderable amount of sweet cream?—A. Yes, we do. 

Q. And it is delivered from your waggons, as you retail milk?—A. A lot 

of it is. 

Q. I suppose you also deliver buttermilk from these waggons?—A. Yes. 

Q. And some butter?—A. And some butter. 

Q. Well, now, you say that your delivery charges on milk are approxi- 
mately 18 per cent of the spread?—A. No, I said I was giving you the per- 

- centage on our operations as a whole. I did not just give that on milk, I haven’t 

got it on milk, because we have not segregated it. 

Q. You have not segregated your delivery charges on the different items?— 

A. No, just on the whole business. 

Q. On the other hand, you are not charging the total cost of delivery up to 

fluid milk alone?—A. No, I am charging the cost up to the whole business. 

~Q. I see. You don’t separate nearly enough surplus milk to provide you 

_ with sufficient sweet cream for the trade?—-A. No, we buy that. 

Q. Where do you get your sweet cream?—A. Oh, from the various sections, 

you know. 

Q. Do you buy from farmers?—A. Do we buy from farmers, yes. 

Q. Have you the same regulations and sanitary requirements for your 

_ sweet cream as you have for milk?—A. Oh, yes. 

a The sanitary regulations and requirements on the two are the same?— 

A. Yes, 

- Q. So you buy no sweet cream from farmers except those with inspected 

stables—A. Yes, for sweet cream, yes. 


ae 
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By Mr. Mullin: 


Q. In the old days you bought cows?—A. I did, yes. 

Q. At Point St. Charles and Hochelaga?—A. I did, I didn’t know you 
knew me. 

-_ Q. I want you to tell the committee, is the milk Montreal is getting to-day 
any better than it was in those old days; is it Just as good?—A. In my opinion 
it is very much safer. 

Q. It is what?—A. Very much safer. In the old days we had epidemics of 
milk borne diseases that we know nothing about to-day. 

Q. Coming from a good healthy cow?—A. Well, it is not the healthy cow 
_ that affects the milk. I have one case in mind where they had scarlet fever on 
a farm, and do you know that that spread through the milk route that I speak 
of with tremendous rapidity. I can remember how frightened I was myself at 
that time when I knew about it. I knew of another case, and very likely you 
knew of that too—that was the Tates of St. Laurent; do you remember the 
place? They were over at the back of the mountain. That is now long ago— 
well, those people were looked on as having one of the finest milk routes in 
__ Montreal—I well remember the day, when they had an epidemic of typhoid fever 


_ that ran through that line of customers. Well, there were some parents in 
“2. g1243—3 * 
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Montreal that were ready to shoot him, they lost their siilaeci and on 
an only son. The names of those people were synonymous with a fine prc 
and in less than a week they were out of business. I tell you, gentlemen, i 
we haven’t the protection of pasteurized milk J would not want to b 
dairy industry. : 
Q. Well, I heard a professor in the Fort Gary hotel in Winipes = 
to mention that— —A. I am mighty glad to hear it. 
Q. He mentioned to that organization, I do not recollect whether you 
there or not, that they had fed three calves out at the agricultural college, nd 


if you will come down to Montreal with me I +i not show you three but I ill 
show you forty of the nicest young heifers you ever looked at that were fed on 
pasteurized milk, and they grow like smoke on it. 

Q. From my own personal experience with pasteurized milk, and I 
quite a lot to do with it, I have fed it to calves and the calves bloat and we had 
to tap them; and I don’t know about your statement right there; I fae ge 
that statement?—A. Well, you come with me and I will show you. 

Q. Just a moment, you may do that, but with all the machinery thake 
milk is being put through I can’t get the idea that it is as good as the old milk 
that came from the old cows?—A. Here is a product that is raised on it (referring 
to Mr. Motherwell). ed 

Q. We ought to have the old cow’s milk?—A. I am one who was raised n 
it myself. 

Q. I know, well, is there anything wrong with you and I?—A. No. 

Q. Then, that is all the evidence we want?—A. We were bred Po and 
We can stand a lot. 

Q. You make buttermilk ?—A. Yes, we do. 

Q. What do you put in it?—A. We add buttermilk to it. 

Q. I know, but what kind of a culture do you use?—A. We use butterm 

Q. Do you use no culture at all?—A. No, we just carry on the butterm 
If you will allow me I will just read to you what I read before:— 


Buttermilk —Our old fashioned churned buttermilk is made accordin 
to the standard methods taught in every dairy school in sees an 
United States. 

Fresh, nearly whole milk is pasteurized, fresh putter is added 
to the milk, which is allowed to sour. 

The soured milk is churned till it has the right coos and 
cooled to 38°F. All the butter is left in the buttermilk. 

Buttermilk, produced in this manner, is much superior to the einai: 
churn buttermilk in that it is controlled from a sanitary standpoint, 
uniform in quality all the year through, richer in butterfat and does not 
whey off because it is not churned to the extreme. 

It is not a by-product but a real dairy product. 


Q. There were witnesses here yesterday who told us that they cultured it 
that they put some kind of a bug in it?—A. Some kind of a what? Te 
Q. Some kind of a medical bug?—A. A bug? 

Q. Yes, a bug?—A. Well, we don’t deal in bugs. 
Q. Yours must be an exceptional dairy. I thank you for the informati 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the question of pasteurization, it is See 
interesting, but it does seem to me that that i is not the question which we ha 
to deal with because if we are to undertake to decide the merits or demerits of 
pasteurization I think we could bring a lot of witnesses here on one side and jj 
as many on the other. After all is said and done it is not the committee but 
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nce. he municipality which has the right to make regulations and to 
ribe how milk is to be distributed in the different centres, and the distribu- 
's must comply with that. We have no control whatsoever. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, may I ask a few questions, just a few more, and then 
m through for the day as far as I am concerned. In regard to the distribution 
milk how would you prefer that milk should be distributed to the consumer? 
. Would you repeat that, Mr. Tummon? 
Q. Would you care to give an opinion as to the most suitable manner in 
which- milk should be distributed to the consumer; that is, through stores, or 
it more satisfactory delivered from the waggon to the consumer’s door?— 
Well, it seems to me, Mr. Tummon, of course this may look a little bit— 
my judgment may be perhaps somewhat biased, but I only draw to your atten- 
ion because—you take our waggons leaving our place, say, 3.30 in the morning 
d by 7 o’clock everybody’s milk is at their doorstep whereas if it has got 
a stand around stores all day they can’t surely get iust as good a product as 
they would get if it is delivered as quickly as the modern dairy does it. Does 
that answer your question? 
_ Q. That confirms pretty much the evidence that was given us by Dr. Hood 
here the other day?—A. I did not hear it. 
_ Q. Now, then, there is another point in regard to the distribution of milk, 
he distribution of milk is probably one of the largest items in the spread 
between the producer and the consumer?—A. It is, ves. 
~__ Q. Now then, if a great deal of that milk is delivered through chain stores, 
or through retail stores, does not the cost of distribution—keeping your rigs on 
e road and your routes going, and your automobiles, whatever you have— 
es not that increase the cost of distribution to you?—A. Very much, Mr. 
ummon, very much. A large part of our cost is in service to the public. 

Q. Yes. Now then, we are interested as I said before in the spread between 
the producer and the consumer. Can you give the committee any suggestions 
-as to how the spread between the producer and the consumer might be reduced? 
‘A. I have some ideas, but in a practical way you know as long as we live in 
democratic country such as we are in at the present time, you meet every 
kind of people, and you know the way we humans do. I might be delivering 
milk to you and satisfying you, but Mr. Motherwell here might not want to 
deal with me at all. Then you know if you both lived on the same street and 
if Mr. Motherwell had to deal with me because I was serving you, well, there 
ould be something doing about it. 

_ Q. Now then, do you think that you could reduce the cost of the distribu- 

tion of milk in Montreal if the pasteurization plants did all the distributing? 

. If the what? 

Q. If the pasteurization plants did all the distributing. As I understand it 

there are about 410 dealers in the city of Montreal—people who come in and 

et licences and then come to you and buy your product and go cut and peddle 

. Supposing that those who pasteurized were to distribute——A. They can’t 

me to us and buy our product and go out and peddle it. 

5 You don’t do that?--A. No, we won’t do that; we won’t supply small 
aeailers. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 
_ Q. They go and buy somewhere else?—A. Yes. 


~ Q. But you must compete with them?—A. Yes. 

3 By Mr. Blair: 

-Q. In the city of Ottawa here the newspapers co-operate and one distributor 

ks after all the newspapers in the city?—A. I don’t just get that. 

Q. In the city of Ottawa the different newspapers co-operate and one 

istributor looks after the distribution of all the papers. I often wonder could 
1242-33 
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your men instead of having four or five carts chasing one another up 
the street, could you not co-operate and the same distributor distrib 
various grades of milk from the various companies according to the wishe 
the people?—A. I tell you, sir, that if you can point out to us a man 
could bring that about his fortune would be made. 

Q. It would help the farmer?—A. Yes, but how would they bring oy 
You could not get the people to agree. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You could not get the dairies to agree?—A. Eh? 
Q. Do you mean the dairies?—A. But the people themselves would 
have it. 
Q. The consumers you mean?—A. The consumers le not have it. | 


By Mr. Blair: : 

Q. The consumer could ask for whatever milk he wished from the s 
waggons; the product of the different companies would be in the same wagg 
—A. I must confess that it is beyond me. I cannot tell you, 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What is the total amount of milk that you receive per year?—A 
haven’t got it, I am sorry to say. 
Oo Nir Hogg, do you sell to the chain stores at all?—A. We do, yes. 
Q. What price do you receive from them?—A. Seven cents a quart. — 
Q. Seven cents?—A. And they sell it at eight. I must say, gentlemen, 
talking about the chain stores, we have always tried to have the chain st 
selling at our price until this year, but there was one chain store that sta 
making a leader out of milk and that demoralized the market pretty badly. 
other chain stores, of which we serve one, came to us and they said: “We 
suffering, these people are using this milk as a leader and they are taking peopl 
into their stores and selling them other goods, we must get cheaper milk.” Wel. 
I do not need to tell you gentlemen that the chain store business has become a_ 
great factor in business now, and we could not afford—first of all we said tha’ 
we would not allow our milk to be sold in the stores for less than we were sell 
ourselves. Well, they said: “We have to get it even if we have to put in a pl: 
of our own.”” Now, I consulted with some friends of mine who were over tl 
line who had had a great deal of experience in that way, and they told us th: 
we could not afford to fight with the chain stores; and very much against our 
will we finally had to agree to allow them to sell. "They wanted milk that they 
might sell at 7 cents and compete with this other store. We said: “We will 
give our milk to be sold at 7 cents.” We have since agreed with them that 
would sell it to them at 7 cents, they would sell it at 8, and we would reduce ou 
price to nine, so that our loads should not slip from the waggons. That is th 
whole story, and that has been going on since the 1st of March, I think it is. 
Q. You mentioned, Mr. Hogg, that one of these chain stores was using m 
as a leader. What do you mean by that, what is the significance of the term 
A. Well, they were selling milk and cream at a very low price, and that ha 
tendency to bring people into their stores and they bought other stuff you knoy 
Q. That is, for advertising purposes?—A. Well, that is my opinion, yes. 
Q. Your surplus milk is churned?—A. All of it. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. What we are trying to get at here is the difference bonne the pric 
paid the producer and that paid the consumer. As regards your drivers 
waggons, are they bonded?—A. Well yes, they are bonded. & 
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Are they responsible say, for the milk tickets?—A. Yes, they are. 
Q. And you pay a fair wage to them, I suppose?—-A. Our men, sir, they get 
. week, and four per cent on their sales, and speaking from memory—and I 
ink I am about right, their average wage runs about $33 a week. 

Q. Well, from your statement here about not having enough money.—A. I 
not say I did not have enough money to get here— 
Q. If you were getting only the profit the producer was getting to-day, you 
_ would not have had much to get here on—A. What is that? 

_ Q. If you only had as much money as the producers are getting, you would 
ot have had much to get here on to-day.—A. You see, the trouble is, mine is 
long distance management—now, do you see? 

Q. I see.—A. In the old days I was the first man in the stable in the morning, 
nd I didn’t run from it any, but now it is very often Sunday afternoon when 
see them. 

 Q. Well, it was suggested I believe in Manitoba, where they have milk as a 
ublic utility, which is managed by a milk control board—would such a board 
lo anything to assist the producer in getting a better price than he is getting 
to-day?—A. I tell you gentlemen, you are drawing opinions from me all the 
ime, you know. 

Q. That is what we want?—A. My opinion is that we have too much govern- 
ment in business. Now, that is my opinion; but I do think that if the farmers 
themselves would cooperate— 

Q. IL agree with you—A. Ii they would co-operate, they could lift themselves 
p out of the slough. 


Q. You are exactly right—A. But the difficulty has been at least through 
my experience, that you might get three or four to get together, but John Smith 
was not in, and he says, “I will get back at you fellows, I’ll sell my stuff 
cheaper.” 
Q. Yes, another one of your difficulties is bootleg milk. That is what has 
been hurting yourself and others who are in an honest business. Do you have 
to compete with bootleg milk to any great extent?—-A. We have to compete with 
milk that comes in away below the association price, and I do not need to tell 
you gentlemen that we have suffered during this period because you know that 
_ people at the moment are lower-priced minded, if you know what that means; 
they all want something for less. Now, all we want to do, what we would like 
to do, would be to stand to the back of our farmers and move them up so that 
_ they can live properly and do things as they ought to do, but the difficulty is 


cs to do that. 
: a By Mr. Spotton: 

— Q. Would not a little less spread help them?—A. Let me say this, as I told 
you before, I have been a long time in the business, I have seen milk dealers 
come and go in my time, in hundreds, and I want to tell you gentlemen that no 
man stays in business who does things that are unsound. There is only one thing 
to me now, only one way in which we can make our money if we are to make it, 
and that is in volume. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


—_ ~*Q. May I ask Mr. Hogg if his plant is running to full capacity as a rule? 

-—A. It is not Mr. Motherwell. I want to say to you that we have what we 
consider is the finest plant in Canada, and we went into it—I do not say this 
n an egotistical way, I have one whose opinion I value very highly, who has 
aid us that compliment—and we built that with the idea that there would be 
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a good increase in trade, but instead of that we got into it when thing 
beginning to slip. I don’t mean to say we are bankrupt; but to say that 
working to capacity—we are not working to half capacity. i 

Q. Well, then, if you had a larger turnover of milk, you could do b 
by both your patrons, and possibly your own company?—A. Surely we a 

Q. Then, am I to conclude that the milk distributing business in Montre 
is overdone very much the same as the milk deliveries from the farms i is ov 
done?—A. Well, you see Mr. Motherwell, in times when there are so 1 
people out of employment, this is what happens. A man is out of a job a 
the first thing you know he will get an old truck, or he will get a wagon, a 
he will get a licence for it, and he will go to one of these milk pasteur 
plants and he will buy milk from them and sell it for anything he can 
Anything he can get over and above cost is money for him, isn’t it? Well, 
is what is going on. 

Q. Is the consumptive capacity of your patrons keeping up to the averag 
—A. Well, one of the difficulties is that we have such vast quantities of peo a 
on relief at the present time—that is where the difficulty is, and there is a lo 
of people that are not able to buy the quantities of milk that they did when 
times were good. - 

Q. I think you said a moment ago that there was too much milk coming 
at present on the Montreal market?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, that is pretty much the same with all farm commodities A, 
think so. 2 

Q. However, that may be, there are, I think, too many distributors to- ay 
in the milk business? —A. That does not ‘only apply to milk. 

Q. To have a fair turnover and make a fair profit and do justice to th ie 
consumers at both ends; and your justification for doing that is that there are 
so many people out of work and you have got to give them something to do?— 
A. Exactly. 

Q. ay other words, if you could double your business, you could keep ae 
quality of your milk and still give more to the farmers, couldn’t you?—A. Sure 

Q. Then, how are you going to double your business except by reducing 
number of people engaged in it?--A. You have got far more capacity than 
have. If you would give me the secret, I will try to work it out. 

Q. I haven’t got it, because we have the same difficulty in every eae ) 
agriculture—A. Sure, we have. I tell you gentlemen all we can e is A, be 
patient and wait until the storm passes. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. I wish to read to the witness a statement made by Rev. Father Te 
in his evidence before the committee, and ask him a question— 

The CHatrMAN: What page is that please, Mr. Spotton? 

Mr. Sporron: Page 73. I want to ask the witness to explain it, and a 
ask him what he would propose to do to regulate this particular end of it 
“This year—I quote here from the Milk Plant Commentary of New York, 
think; it is an American magazine: te 

In January of this year in the whole state of Massachusetts, in the citi 
of Boston, Chelsea, Lawrence, Lowall, Lynn, and Springfield, the retail pr. 
of the quart of milk was eleven cents, the same as it was in Montreal during 
January. Now, the prices paid to the producers during that month; the fixe 
price was $2. 74 to the 100 pounds, and during the same month in Montr 
the fixed price was $1.60.”—A. What did they get for the milk? , 

Q. $2.74 per hundred pounds: .. “during the same month in Montreal 1 
fixed price was $1.60. You know there is $1.14 difference between these cities 
Massachusetts and the city of Montreal. I think that the spread is a little t 
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If we take New York, New York in January, the retail price was 11 cents 
mtreal, and the price paid to the producers was $2.45; a good lot, 85 cents 
ian we were paid here.” Now, my question is: how would you explain 
and why you cannot do business to net the producer the same as across the 
and so as I will not have to get on my feet again, I would ask the chairman 
e would consider bringing over some expert from that district to give us 
formation as to how they conduct their business in that state. They sell to 
e consumer the same as you do in Montreal, and they paid the producers 
ing many months $1.14 more. That might be our salvation; that might be 
ur way out? —A. Well, one thing that occurs to me to begin with: when we 
aid $1.60 and you say they paid $2.74, they get 8 quarts per hundred pounds 
ore milk than we get out of it. We get 38 quarts out of one hundred pounds 
nd they get 46 out of 100 pounds. If they get 11 cents, you would have to add 
‘cents on to our price to bring it up. They sell a 32 ounce quart and we sell 
41, I think it is. 

 Q. You get thirty-eight?—A. Yes. 

Q. And a half?—A. They sell 32 and we sell 414 ounces. 

_ Q. Give us the quarts per 100 pounds?—A. We get 38} quarts per 100 
pounds; they get 46 and a fraction—I am only speaking from memory—per 100 
pounds. 

_ Q. That is a smaller percentage of spread. That helps to explain it, but only 
in part. Do you know anything about their system?—A. Yes. It is the very 
- game as our own. I will say this, they have a denser population than we have, 
but they have not the climatic conditions to contend with as we have them in the 
City of Montreal. Their country is practically level, and ours is a hilly city. 
_ Q. That is the only explanation you can give as to the difference between 
ontreal and there?—A. I am just giving you what is in my mind; but that is 
part of the explanation. 

_ The Cuarrman: So far as calling witnesses from the other side is concerned, 
Mr. Spotton, that will of course be in the hands of the Committee, and it will be 
competent for you, if you desire to do so, to make that motion at any time in the 
Committee. 


Mr. Sporron: It is just a suggestion to think over perhaps until our next 


_ The Witness: Would you allow me to say to you, sir, that the province of 
Quebec last summer were very much exercized about just what you are exercized 
about at the present time. They brought over to Quebec Dr. Bond, a professor at 
Cornell university, who made a very exhaustive study of the whole question as 
far as Montreal, Three Rivers and Quebec markets were concerned, and his report 
on file. That fully sustains our position, as far as Montreal is concerned. 
The CHarrMANn: It might be possible, at a later date, to call Dr. Bond 
himself. 
~The Witness: What is that? 

__ The Cuarrman: It might be possible for the committee, if they so desire, to 
_ eall Dr. Bond at a later date. 
- + The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


— Q. You made a statement in connection with the volume of business done 

your company last year; would you say that the consumption of milk in 
Montreal had decreased or increased recently?—A. Well, as far as we are con- 

_ cerned, it has decreased. 

_ Q. No, I mean the total consumption?—A. Well, I don’t—I would only 

ve to make a guess at it. My guess would be just as good as anybody else’s. 

We know, as a matter of fact that the Montreal public have not the pur- 
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chasing power at the moment. Do you know that in our city we are spen ng 
the statement was made in the other night’s paper that we are spendi 
$1,200,000 a month on relief. That is how serious the situation is. 

Q. Well, in the last ten or fifteen years, due to sanitary regulations, pasteuri- 
zation of milk, what would your opinion be as to the consumption of milk; 
what effect has that had?—A. Until this great depression came on us, it h 
been growing steadily year by year. : 

Q. That was due to health regulations, you would say?—A. Health re 
lations, yes. 

Q. Now, there was another question I would like to ask; you say you hye 
ee of 3 cents per 100 pounds for fat?—A. One-tenth of a point of bane 

at 

Q. Butter fat test, in the province of Ontario; and I suppose you get s 
of your supplies out of Ontario?—A. Yes, we draw some from eastern Ontario. 

Q. There are certain regulations of the department there in connection with 
paying on a butter fat basis; I suppose you know that?—A. Well, so I believe, 
but they don’t apply in Quebec. 

Q. Do they apply to the producers who supply milk to Quebec?—A. No; 
they don’t. 


The Carman: You mean producers in Ontario who supply to Montreal 
Mr. Porteous: Yes. 


Q. They don’t apply?—A. They don’t apply to Quebec. 

Q. Unless it is the same in Ontario?—A. Of course, we buy in Montreal, 
and Montreal requires that. 

Q. Just one other question with regard to buttermilk. You made the 
statement that you churned the whole milk—A. Milk testing 2 per cent. 

Q. Testing 2 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. You churn it?—A. We churn it. 

Q. And the butter fat—A. Is left right in. ee 

Q. Remains in the buttermilk?—A. Yes. We call it old fashioned. ohne ve 
buttermilk. e 

Q. When you churn it, the butter is in there in globules?—A. Don’t you~ 
know that we have always had a demand, people saying: “Why can’t I get 
buttermilk like I used to get when I was a boy, with the bits of butter in it?” a 
Now, when you churn it in this way, you have the butter granules that the 
people like to get. <e 

Q. You just leave them right in there?—A. Oh, leave it right there. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. Do you send any of it up to Ottawa?—A. I beg your-pardon? 
Q. Do you send any to Ottawa?—A. No, not at all. 
Q. I thought not.—A. After the reputation we got the other day, I didn't 
think you would want it. 


By Mr. Boyes: 


Q. You mentioned some time ago that you were paying 3 cents premium on 
milk which tested over 3:5 per cent of butter fat?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that your average was 3:7?—-A. Yes. 

Q. That is 3-7 per cent butter fat?—A. Almost 3-7, I said. 

Q. Are you permitted in Montreal to reduce that to B:52A ONGs em 

Q. Or do you deliver as it is?—A. There must be nothing added and nothing 
taken from. % 

Q. So that you deliver at 3-7?—A. Just as we get it, yes. 
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: Mr. Hogg, may I bak a question; you made a suggestion a short time 
that if the producers’ association embraced 100 per cent of the farmers who 
were producing milk, that they could dispose of their milk to better advantage? 

A. Surely, they could. 

-Q. Well, there is too much milk, of course, being produced in the Montreal 
istrict to be sold as fluid milk; then it would result in a system of pooling, would 
~ it not?—A. A What? 

Q. It would result then in a system of pooling, or what would you suggest? 
A. Well, there would have to be centralizers in different sections of the country 
where the surplus milk would go to, and the whole milk that was required for the 
fluid milk market would be into Montreal. 

Q. At the present time then, the producers’ association which meets with 
you quite regularly to set prices, ‘has very little power to influence the price in 
any way?—A. That is the unfortunate part. 

_ Q. The distributors really set the price regardless of what the producers 
may say or may not say?—A. No, I can’t admit that. You know, gentlemen, 
when you sit in that meeting, if vou are a fair man you have got to try to be 
fair. Now, we realize at the present time that the farmers are getting a great 
deal less for their product than they are entitled to. There is no man that 
has more sympathy with them than I have, but we cannot make water run 
uphill; and we have tried, as I explained to you, the big dealers, to set a 
standard for the others to live up to. I will tell you, gentlemen, when you 
have these meetings we will have a whole room full of people that sit in there, 
but they go out after the thing is all settled and thev don’t all do as they 
practically agreed they would do. 

Q. You deny the allegation that we hear on the street that the price to 
the consumer as well as the producer is fixed by the four lar TBE companies ?— 
A. I would, most definitely. 


By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. Mr. Hogg, I would hke if you would follow up a little further these 

subsidiary ice cream companies, no doubt controlled by the witness, how much 
of his product goes to it and at what price, and if he has any other sub- 
sidiary companies? You know, it is a customary thing for capitalists to 
have a subsidiary company where a great deal of the profits slip away, you 
know, and there is the reason. I would like to know if there are any other 
subsidiary companies, and give us any other information he likes about his 
ice cream plant which he no doubt controls——A. Well, gentlemen, our product 
goes into the ice cream plant on a competitive basis. It stands right on its 
own legs. I have no other subsidiary, and J] am very far from being a capitalist. 
I am a milk man; but there is nothing that I have that will not stand the 
strictest investigation. In fact, I have the ice cream department complaining 
to me that I am charging them more than they could get it elsewhere for, and 
sometimes I have had to confess that my leanings were to my first love, and 
_ I took care of the milk company first. But there is nothing in that. There is 
- no loophole—gentlemen, I would dike you to believe me—that won't stand the 
eet of day. 


By the Chairman: 
x Q. Another question, Mr. Hogg; it is just to clear up the statements that 
are made from time to time. I am not making any allegations— —A. Well, 
if you have any that you think you ought to make, let us clear them up. I am 
_ willing to. 
Q. Very well. You give certain services to the public, to the consuming 
_ publie in Montreal; part of it, of course, is pasteurization, part of it is delivery 
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of milk and these special services of delivery of milk say in the middl 
day, or when your rigs are not going on their regular routes, which costs 
money ?-A. We have a special delivery fleet for service, yes. ne 
Q. Pasteurization costs extra money?—A. Yes. a 
Q. And it is done for the convenience and the benefit of the consume 
A. And the protection of mankind. an 
Q. There is a general impression among the producers that the farme 
the producers themselves pay for these services, or at least they get less — 
they would otherwise get, if those services were not required; is that correc 
A. Well, my experience, Mr. Chairman, is that since pasteurization has ¢ 
into vogue, until this last year the farmers have received very much be 
prices and been much better treated than in the old days when there 
none of these things done. That is my experience. ; : 
Q. You think then, that they have not been——A. And since pasteurization 
has come into the community, it has had the tendency to increase consumptio 
because any of you men who know farm life, know that in the old days y 
used to get milk with various flavours in it. A lot of it would have, if y 
smelled it, you know, a strong ensilage smell from it. Trade used to com 
in at one door and it slipped out at the other door, because people did not li 
the milk. Now we have a uniformly flavoured milk and a satisfied public. 
(. Then you say the cost of pasteurization and the cost of special services, 
delivery and the rest of it, is borne by the consumer and not the producer? 
A. Well, Mr. Chairman, would you let me ask you this? Do you know any: 
thing that is either grown or made that goes to the consumer, that he has no 
got to pay for it? ae, 
. That the consumer does not pay for it, you mean?—A. That the con- 
sumer does not pay for in the end. 2 
Q. Somebody pays for it, of course, but that is the question I am asking: — 
is it deducted from the producers in this case and from the price to the producer 
or is it added to the price to the consumer?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, all we — 
have got to sell is milk and cream and butter, and it is out of that product— 
Mr. Sporton: Ice cream. “ee 
The Wirness: —that we have got to get the wherewithal to pay the farmer 
and pay our debts, and keep out of the bankrupt court. : %e 


By Mr. Taylor: ; Coe 
Q. Is it your opinion that the price of fluid milk to the city of Montreal is — 
affected in any way by the price of milk going into cheese and butter?—A. Is — 
it affected rey os) 2) 
Q. Yes?—A. Well, there is no doubt it is, because then you have a good © 
healthy market for butter and cheese and the prices are running pretty nearly — 
the same all the time. Now we have a happy time and the farmers have a happ; 
time, and when you get it with the cheese and butter markets down in the valley, 
and the stuff trying to get a better price and shove in on our market, what can 
we do? : 
Hon. Mr. MorHerweE.u: A glut, a complete glut. — 


By Mr. Pickel: eee 

Q. What was the date of compulsory pasteurization in Montreal?—A. 0} 

I would have to send you that, I don’t remember; but some five or six years. 
Perhaps you have it here. Pee: 
Mr. GoseiL: In 1925. : 


By Mr. Pickel: : 

Q. I have the bulletin here issued by the agricultural statistical department, 

which is the source of these details. In 1925 the producer was receiving 2. 
cents?—A. Yes. 
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Now, he is receiving 16 cents?—A. Will you tell us what butter was 

ag for then? 

Q. I don’t know. This is milk—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to know why the producer is penalized, why he is receiving 4 or 

cents less?—A. Because we can’t get any more for it, that is the trouble. 

- Q. Then evidently you are selling for about the same price?—A. No, we are 

not. You see, I have got to talk from memory, but at that time that we were 

paying 21 cents, dairy products were pretty high, and I would not be surprised 

in 1925 if you saw that butter was 40 cents a pound. Mr. Motherwell would 
remember that better than I because he was in the— 


_ Hon. Mr. Moruerwexu: In 1925 it was 40 cents. 
The Witness: Yes, that is what my memory would tell me. 


By Mr. Loucks: — 
_ Q. What was the consumer paying at that time for a quart of milk?—A. 
Well, I think it was about 14 cents at that time. 


By Mr. Lucas: : 

Q. What percentage of the fluid milk you receive is sold in the way of sweet 
-eream to the consumer?—A. Well, you see of the separated milk we have there 
11-9 per cent. That is all we separated. But we separated more than that, 
because all the returns that come off our wagons daily is all separated. It never 
goes out again. It is brought out and it is all dumped and it is all separated. 

i Q. What do you do with the separated milk?—A. Well, we just do the best 
- we can with it. The less questions, the better. 
Q. What I would like to know is, is there any market for it?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
_ Q. Goes into the sewer, does it? Does it go into the sewer?—A. I will tell 
you, gentlemen, we did hand it over to a fellow that was to make some kind of 
cement of it, and we are still waiting for the small price he was to give us. 


By Mr. Stirling: 

“s Q. Mr. Hogg, some days ago the price to the consumer was dropped from 
- *10 cents to 9, was it not?—A. Yes. 

~~ Q. Do you remember what day that was?—A. I think it was on the first of 
= ~Marche 
Q. The first of March?—A. Yes, I think go. 

: Q. What brought that drop about?—A. Well, I think I explained that. 
_ That was brought about through chain store competition. There was one chain 
store that was selling milk for seven cents. The three big chains who did not 
want to do that, or to use milk as a leader, they finally came to us and they 
said, ‘“We can’t stand this. These other firms are using this as a leader, and 
they are getting the people into their stores, and they are selling them other 
_ goods, and we are losing sales. We have got to do something.” They wanted 
us to give them milk they could sell at seven cents. We says, “We will not do 
it.” Well, afterwards they let us know that they were negotiating for a plant 
___and were going to put their own milk in, and in consultation with some of my 
_ friends from across the border who have had a great deal of experience along 
_ that line, they advised me that it was not wise for us to get into conflict with 
_ the chain stores, and have them cut into the business. So for that reason we 
met them again and we finally agreed that we would allow them to sell milk at 
_ 8 cents. That was one cent over and above the other stores; and in view of 
_ that, in order to keep our tonnage on our wagons, we would have to reduce ours 
_to9cents. That was the cause of it. 
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Q. That was an arrangement that you came to Ly one chain fe } re? 
A. Well, there were three chain stores. 

©): Well, three chain stores. Did you meet the distributors, ihe 400 
distributors?—A. What is that? 

Q. Did you meet with the 400 distributors or any of them?—A. No, we 
did not meet with any of them. 

Q. So that when you said you would drop to 9 cents, all the other dis- | 
tributors dropped to 9 too?—A. Sure, that is what happened. 


By Mr. Brown: ; 


Q. That of course means that the farmer gets less, you are not able to 
pay as much to the farmer?—A. What is that? 

Q. That is, if you had not had to make that arrangement with the chain — 
stores, you would have been able to pay more to the farmers than you are — 
now?—A. I don’t know that we would. We have just had to take conditions — 
as they are, and try and keep our tonnage on our wagons, and live out the 
storm. 

Q. Yes, I realize that; but the fact that you ae you had to reduce the 
price delivered from the wagons to 9 cents——A. 

Q. —of course, of a necessity, cut down your profit? A. Surely it did. 

Q. And that means that ultimately the farmer is paying for this action of 
the chain stores?—A. He is ultimately what? 

Q. Ultimately it is taken out of the price that the farmer receives?—A, 
No, we have not taken it out of the farmer at all. 

Q. No; but if that condition continues, it will not be possible for you to 
pay as much to the farmer as you otherwise could?—A. That is practically 
right. 

Q. Yes; that is the point we want to get at. All this business of the chain 


stores has been reflected in a lower price to the farmer, ultimately—A. ee 


Ultimately. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. What is the capitalization of your company?—A. Our company was, 
shall I say, reincorporated in 1920. Before that time, we had been operating — 
with a provincial charter under a very low capitalization, and our needs were 


becoming greater. In 1920 we secured a Dominion charter, and issued $500,000 — ae 


worth of bonds, and 75,000 shares of no par, common stock. 

Q. It is the same to- day?—A. Well gentlemen, I tell you that I suppose 
I have to give this information, so I might just as well hand it to you. We have 
an investment in our business; that is, all the money that has gone into it, 
of $1,975,556.86. That is the ‘amount of money that has been put into our 
business. We have never paid any dividends on our common—at least, nothing 
on this company. In the old days we kind of treated it is a co-partnership — 
company. If we needed some funds, and we have it, we took it, but since that _ 
time there has never been any dividends. Our costs have been growing all the 
time, and I, of course, had a desire that some day before I quit, I would like ~ 
to give to my city one ‘of the best dairy institutions to be constructed. I worked — 
with that end in view, and this is what has become of the large part of the 
expenditures we have made. It has all been out of earnings that have grown 
up through the years. We have run it just as carefully as it was possible for 
us to run it. I have given it all my attention. I have never done anything 
else but attend to business, and this is the growth of 48 years of effort. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. Have you a yearly audit made of your business?—A. Oh yes, we ey - 
tc have that. : 
Q. By a firm of chartered accountants?—A. Oh my, yes. 
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Mr. Carmicuarx: Mr. Chairman, should we not have that financial state- 
ment submitted to us from the company? 


The CHARMAN: I think he has promised to do that. 
The Witness: So I will, yes. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. You do not have any contract with your producer?—A. No. 

Q. Would it be possible to help the situation, if you had regular contracts 
such as they have had in parts of Ontario where the producer is required to 
furnish a given number of cans of milk daily the year round?—A. In the old 
days, we used to have contracts, but they never worked out. You cannot take 
from a farmer what he has not got. You come into the fall of the year when 
the cattle are perhaps out and in and you run into a cold spell when a pro- 
_ ducer may come down two or three cans in a day or two. Well, if you spread 

_ that over hundreds of shippers, you have got a terrific shortage of milk. 


By Mr. Brown: 
~ Q. What would be the fluctuation in the demand during the year? Could 
you give us any figures that would indicate that?—A. Well, I cannot give you 
percentages, but you know if you take in the big cities the habit is increasing 
more and more for people to be out of the city during the summer weather, and 
since the days of the automobile, and the automobile has become so much used, ° 
you take our city on a Sunday, why, it is empty, don’t you know. Our business 
just falls away. In the old days, Sunday used to be a very excellent day. You 
have quite a sale of milk as well as cream, but it is all disappeared. 
Q. They probably take to other drinks on Sunday?—A. No, I think they 
get it where milk is produced; they get it unpasteurized. 
Q. I just want to ask you your opinion on the general statement on which 
we had a little discussion a while ago. You have been a farmer?—A. I am, still. 
Q. That sum of $2,000,000———A. You must not judge a man by his clothes. 
Q. That $2,000,000 investment takes you out of our class. You would 
agree, with your experience as a farmer, and with your experience in the milk 
business, that it is always up to the farmer to take what is left after everybody 
is paid—A. Well, I tell you gentlemen, I spent sixteen of the best years of my 
life on the farm. I want to tell you gentlemen that I got more fun in one week 
in those days than I would get in a year in the city. I have worked hard, but 
there was a pleasure in seeing stuff grow under your hands; and it was in the 
summer time when my day’s work was over my wife told me I was heading for 
the farm, the open air. How I like to get around to the green fields; there is 
great joy there that is to be found nowhere else. Let me tell you I do not know 
a happier body of men on God’s green earth than farmers. I gave you the 
figures of what we have invested in our plant. Do you know what it means to 
me? It is working like the Devil all the time, and trying to get enough in in 
_ order to pay my taxes and pay the liabilities as they come due and so forth. 
; The wealth is more apparent than real, You know we have had a lovely time; 
T am glad to talk to you fellows. 


By Mr. Loucks: 

Q. Do you think it would have been much better if you had given the 
farmer the one per cent reduction instead of giving it to the chain stores?—A. 
__ By God, we could not hold our trade. We did not want to give it to the chain 
as stores or anybody else. We want to keep it. 


By Mr. Stirling: 
Q. What is the cost of your plant—A. Well gentlemen, those figures that 
I gave you is the cost of all that we have; that is all. 
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Q. What proportion of it is machinery, and what proportion buildings’ 
A. I cannot give you that offhand, but it all runs into big amounts of money 
You know, if you build a modern dairy plant, it has to be like a ship, if you d 
not you are only buying yourself trouble. 43 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: eax %: 
Q. How much more could your company and other companies in Montr 
charge the consumers for their milk, thereby permitting a higher price being — 
paid to the farmer without interfermg with and reducing the consumption of 
milk?—A. How much? Sgt 
Q. How much more could you charge your customers for milk?—A. Hi 
much more? . ag 
Q. Yes; without reducing the consumption of milk—A. I do not think I 
am able to answer that, Mr. Motherwell. eG: 
Q. You know there is a point reached when the consumption will be reduc 
Cheap milk always implies greater consumption, Dear milk always, as a rule, 
means lesser consumption, especially during a time like this——A. Let me tell 
you something. In my search about this milk business, I was consulting with 
my friends in Boston, who were referred to to-day, the H. P. Hood Company 
who are a very old and very conservative firm. They have been troubled with 
this cutting of prices, and they thought they would see if by taking a section 
and by reducing the price of milk whether it would build up their wagon loads. 
They gave it a very fair trial and they actually said it did not put a quart — 
more on the wagon. I tell you gentlemen, the greatest asset we have—I may — 
be talking too much, but I am carrying along—is the goodwill of the people. I 
will tell you when I started in I was not an awfully big company, but I will 
have women coming to me and saying—women of middle age—and they will 
say to me, “Mr. Hogg, do you remember when you served my mother?” Now, 
they do not change much, you know. It is only through the length of the years 
that you get into the old family trade in Montreal. There is no short route 
to it. ae 


The CHAIRMAN: We shall now adjourn to meet again on Tuesday. 


Committee adjourned at one o’clock, to meet on Tuesday, March 21, at 
10.30 a.m. % 
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| Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bouchard, Boulanger, 
wen, Boyes, Brown, Carmichael, Donnelly, Dupuis, Fafard, Gobeil, Goulet, 
‘Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, Moore, Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, Perley, 
ckel, Rowe, Sauvé, Shaver, Smith, Spotton, Sproule, Stewart, Stirling, Taylor, 
mon, Vallance, Weese, Weir (Macdonald), Wilson. 


ir. Boyes raised the question of whether the committee was going to carry 
investigation into the milk situation in Western Ontario cities. The Chair- 
informed him that the agenda, agreed upon at the initial meeting, to 
ceed first with Montreal, unless varied by the committee, would be adhered to. 


Mr. Tummon, for the sub-committee, reported that W. R. Aird, President 
mhurst-Dairy Limited, Montreal and Eastern Dairies Limited, had been 
1oned for to-day. 


_R. Aird, called and sworn, read a prepared statement and was sub- 

aitted to examination. The witness agreed to file certain statements by for- 
‘ding same to the Clerk. 

— . 

Vitness retired. 


‘The meeting adjourned at 1.15 p.m., at the call of the Chair. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Howse oF CoMMONS, 


Marcu 21, 1933. 


The perc First of all we will have a report from the subcommittee 


Mr. ‘Boyes: Just before proceeding with the order of business I would like 
ring a little matter to the attention of the committee. I have an inquiry 
from the agricultural representative of the county of Middlesex, and he 
ks this question: Is the commission planning to take any information from 
don, Toronto, and other points in that section? Now, apparently, they are 
rested in that part of the province of Ontario and would like to know. I 
ight I would first bring the matter before the committee this morning to see 
t might be the proper action. 


The CHairMANn: Of course, you realize, Mr. Boyes, it was understood at 
the first meeting of the committee that conditions in Montreal were to ‘be 
investigated first. When the committee considers that sufficient investigation 
has been made into conditions in Montreal it will be competent for them to sav 
) and to call witnesses from other places. That is as far as I can go at the 
joment myself, unless some member of the committee has something further 


oe Mire Boyes: Then I might reply that the city of Montreal will be investi- 
gated first, and if there is time further action might be taken with regard to 
other sections of the country. 


_ The Cuairman: I think so. Now, Mr. Tummon, will you report as to your 


_ Mr. Tummon: The subcommittee last Thursday had thought of asking Mr. 
sins and Mr. Monette to come back again to-day, as I intimated in making 
report. Afterwards, for certain reasons, we decided to ask Mr. Aird of the 
hurst Dairy Limited of Montreal to appear here to-day as witness, and I 
ve Mr. Aird is here. 


‘Mr. E. Cousins: Mr. Chairman, you asked Mr. F. Cousins to come back 
ay, and I am here in his stead. Now, I would like to make my own position 
un erstood. I must first apologize for the absence of my son. He has a bad 
I am here in his place. I would like to say this with your permission 
should not have to come back again. If there are any questions you 
like to ask me, I will be very pleased to answer them. 


The CHAIRMAN: I had not understood you were notified to appear to-day. 
were, we Bey have to make some attempt to hear you. 
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Mr. Coustns: We were requested to come back. 


The CuarrMan: There is a letter here, Mr. Cousins, of March 14, 
addressed to Mr. F. Cousins from the clerk of the Agriculture committee: 


Dear Sir,— = 

I less herewith a copy of the evidence taken to-day before the — 
agriculture committee of the House of Commons. A perusal of this — 
evidence would inform you of the statements which the committee — 
requires you to produce at your next appearance. Please advise me when 
you have the required information ready. is 


I understand there has been no reply. 


Mr. Cousins: I am sorry to say the fact still remains that he was request 
to attend to-day. 


Mr. Goutet: By whom was he requested to be here to-day? 
Mr. Cousins: By the secretary or chairman. 

The CuHatrMAN: I never made such a request. However, we will hear you © 
~ after having heard the first witness, if it is the wish of the committee. 


WiuuiAM R. Airp, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: a 

Q. What is your position, Mr.. Aird?—A. Vice-President of the Elmhurst 
Dairy Limited. 3 
Mr. Tummon: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Aird asked me when he was giving his 
evidence if it would be possible for him to bring his secretary and some others _ 
who would have the information at hand—at their fingertips—and he would 
like to have them sitting alongside of him, _l told him I could see no reason why 7 
that should not be done. 3 
Mr. Brown: May I ask both the members of the committee and the wits : 
ness to speak out so that everybody can hear. This is not a good hall to hear — 
in. I hardly heard what Mr. Tummon said. 
Mr. Tummon: Mr. Aird asked if he might have his secretary and others — 
beside him to advise him on certain matters as he gave his evidence. — 


The CHartrMAIN: I think that is customary. Go ahead, Mr, Aird. 
The Witness: I have prepared a statement which I would like to read:— 


March 17, 1933. 
Chairman, 


Select Standing Committee, 
Agriculture and Colonization, 
House of Commons, Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Str,—I beg to submit the following information concerning 
the business of our subsidiary, Elmhurst Dairy, Limited, Montreal, deal- 
ing more particularly with the purchase of milk and the relations between s 
the company and the Montreal Milk Producers Association. , 

The terms on which we purchase milk from the producers are arrived | 
at on a collective bargaining basis. Periodically the executive of the ~ 
Montreal Milk Producers Association meet with representatives of the 
dairies of the city to arrange the terms on which milk will be pur- 
chased, the terms agreed upon. remaining in force until the next meeting 


Association or any distributor. 
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The terms agreed upon are usually restricted to the prices to be 
for regular milk. It is left to the dairies to select their own shippers 
and to purchase from whom they will. 
It has been the policy of Elmhurst Dairy, Limited, to adhere strictly 
to their agreement with the executive.of the Association. ‘All shippers taken 
on must have had their farms inspected by inspectors employed by the 
- Health Department of the City of Montreal, and shippers are taken on 
by this company only after we have received notification from the Health 
Department that it is in order to purchase their milk. The Health 
Department also reserves the right to cancel any shipper’s permit, thus 
prohibiting us from purchasing milk from that farm. Frequently we 
have received numerous offers from producers to ship milk to us in con- 
- siderable quantities at prices much lower than the agreed prices, but 
we have without exception turned down these offers. It is also our policy 
to adhere strictly to the regulations of the City of Montreal and to 
co-operate with them in every manner possible. 
- Regular Milk is milk which is shipped to the dairy and used for sale 
as fluid milk. 
Surplus Milk is milk shipped to the dairy over and above the quantity 
required for sale as fluid milk, and which must be used by the dairy in 
some other way. 
Each month the producers are paid for the milk sold as fluid milk 
at Regular Milk prices, and for the balance of their shipments at Surplus 
prices, the division of these quantities being apportioned to the producers 
on a pro rata basis. In arriving at the volume of sales on which we 
have agreed to pay Regular Milk prices all sales of milk are included, 
including buttermilk. 
Each shipper is given a base which consists of his average shipments 
for the six months, from September to February inclusive. During this 
_ period the surplus is divided equally amongst all shippers. From March 
until August the shipments sent by each shipper over and above his 
six months’ base, are treated as surplus. Should this not cover the 
actual surplus of milk received the balance is divided equally amongst 
all the shippers, including those who have not actually shipped a surplus. 
Should the surplus shipments of each shipper more than cover the sur- 
plus received, the surplus charged against these shippers is reduced 
accordingly. 
Thus, if a shipper’s monthly average for his base period is 6,000 
pounds and for the month of March he ships 7,500 pounds he would be 
paid for 20 per cent of his shipments at surplus prices; should a further 
surplus charge be necessary he would have an equal proportion added 
on, divided amongst all the shippers on our list. If, however, there was 
more than sufficient surplus taken, the payment on the surplus base 
_ would be reduced in proportion. 
Jersey Milk and Special Milks are purchased separately at higher 
prices, and are therefore not included in the negotiations with the Pro- 
_ ducers’ Association. 
One of the most difficult items to control in the dairy business is the 
number of shippers to be taken on and the amount of milk to be pur- 
chased. Our usual agreement with individual producers is that we will 
ake all the milk they send us providing we pay them on the basis above 
outlined. The sales of milk fluctuate very considerably from season 
to season and also from week to week. For example, in the summer- 
time when the production of milk is high the sales in the city’ are low 
and on the other hand in the winter time, when production is low, sales 
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are higher. In addition to this sales are affected by changes 
weather, holidays, particularly school holidays, and they are also 
ject to change each time a change of price goes into effect. For this 
reason we sometimes find it necessary to take on extra shippers duri 
the low production months. These shippers are paid on the same basi 
as the others with the exception that they ship only during part of th 
year, and are dropped off our lists when their milk is no longer required 
These shippers are generally given the opportunity of shipping cream 
if they so desire. 
The agreed price with the Producers’ Association is based on milk 
testing 3-5 per cent butterfat but we pay a bonus of 3 cents per hun 
dred pounds each tenth of 1 per cent above that figure, and 3 cents pe 
hundred pounds is deducted for each tenth of 1 per cent which his milk — 
falls below 3-5 per cent. This applies to the purchase of both Regular — 
and Surplus Milk. Our experience has been that this practice has helped — 
to. increase the butterfat content of milk produced, as generally our — 
premiums exceed the penalties. The City of Montreal prohibits the sale 
of milk under 3-25 per cent, and also prohibits any standardizing of but 
terfat content. In other words the milk must be sold as received. The 
milk sold by Elmhurst Dairy, Limited, averages approximately 3-7 Ber nae 
cent butterfat, and this is done w ithout any standardizing. 
It appears to be the popular opinion that the so-called spread witch 
the dairies receive is the difference between the retail selling price o 
milk and the price paid to the producers based on 40 quarts of milk to_ 
each 100 pounds. A gallon of milk weighs 10-3 pounds and it therefore 
takes 103 pounds of milk to provide 40 quarts or only 38-8 quarts pe 
hundred pounds of milk. ae 
This yield, however, is not obtained in actual practice. With effici- 
ent operation there is a plant shrinkage of approximately 2 per cent 
This shrinkage is inevitable in the handling of milk through modern _ 
dairy equipment and is due to evaporation, loss in the equipment, over 
capacity of milk bottles, ete. 
The great bulk of the surplus milk received is not required for any — 
other purpose and therefore has to be separated and used for the manu- 
facture of butter. Since the price we pay for Surplus Milk is always — 
considerably higher than the price of churning cream and the market — 
price of butter this results in a loss to the dairy of an amount which 1 
equivalent. over a period of time to an average of approximately one 
tenth of a cent per quart of milk sold, and this is the dairy’s part o 
the inevitable loss through being unable to purchase milk exactly -to the” 
quantity required. j 
In considering the statistics furnished by cities in the United States 
of America it should be remembered that the yield in quarts per hun- | 
dred pounds based on the American quart is 20 per cent higher than 
the yield in Canadian quarts, so that in order to be on an equal basis 
with the dairies in the United States we in Canada should receive a 20 
per cent higher spread per quart. 
In considering Dairy Plant Operations I would like to point out that 
a milk pasteurizing plant operates 365 days a year. It is impossible t 
close down even for one day. This means extra expenditure for equip-— 
ment, labour and other charges which plants in other lines of business are 
not subjected to. .The same condition applies to delivery expenses a 
deliveries must be made 365 days each year. In Montreal climatic con 
ditions are such that our company must maintain both waggons and + 
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ihe tick in the Dominion of Canada do not have to meet. 
--——s Our company sells only milk, cream and other dairy products of the 
a highest quality, and our standards not only meet but exceed those fixed 
by. the Health Department of the City of Montreal. In order to do so 
it is necessary to exercise continuous and careful attention in the main- 
tenance of the plant and equipment, and the handling of the products. 
The plant and equipment must be kept scrupulously clean and the 
_ pasteurizing and cooling processes must be carried out to the letter. Over 
a period of a year thousands of samples are collected and tested in order 
to provide a proper check on the operations of the plant. This attention 
_ has to be maintained during the full twenty-four hours of each and every 
seday: 
: In our opinion the house to house method of delivering milk is an 
_ absolute necessity. On Sundays and holidays when the stores are not 
- open a delivery of fresh milk can only be obtained from the distributing 
plants. In addition there are always a large number of people who due 
to illness or other circumstances are unable to go to the store for their 
milk. This has been proved by the fact that since some of the stores 
have sold milk at very low prices a large number of our customers have 
_ taken their early morning delivery or part of their requirements from us 
and the balance from those stores. By delivery direct from the dairy 
plant to the home, the most of which is made before breakfast, the public 
is assured of receiving milk of the highest quality. During the warm 
_ weather milk is placed on the delivery waggons under ice. 
In the case of contagious diseases in any home the Health Depart- 
ment of the City notify the distributing company, after which special 
precautions are taken in each case until “all danger has been eliminated, 
on it is apparent that the necessary care in this regard can be controlled 
more easily through direct delivery from the distributing company to the 
homes than by any other method of delivery. There is also the question 
of delivery to hospitals, charitable institutions, restaurants and other 
cos similar organizations. 
- The cost of delivering milk direct from the distributing plants to 
the homes is not excessive where a fair volume is sold. During the last 
Se ie or three years, however, conditions have been such as to make the 
maintenance of a fair volume very difficult. The continued unsatisfactory 
conditions prevailing throughout the country and the consequent lack of 
_ buying power has caused a decrease in the consumption of milk and a 
larger decrease in the consumption of cream. In addition to this a 
_ number of the chain stores have used milk as a Leader, and in this way 
have divided the method by which a great many homes receive their 
= supplies and thus cause an increase in the expenses of deliveries to them. 
As previously mentioned this company has refused to purchase milk 
which had been offered by producers at lower than the regular prices. 
This milk, however, has found its way into the City of Montreal, and 
it has enabled some of the smaller dealers to undersell the companies who 
were adhering to the agreement with the Association and endeavouring 


We wish to stress the fact that so far as our company is concerned 
e has been no antagonism with or from the producers. We believe 
| to be vital to the success of our industry that the producers receive a 
fair value for their products. On the other hand it is also vital that the 
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_ the producers and the distributors, but they are nevertheless a determining 


Q. Is that all of your statement?—A. Yes, sir. I will be glad to answer 
any questions. 
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distributing companies receive a fair return from their sales in order th 
they can pay the producers promptly, and also bear the expense of hand- 
ling and delivering the products to the consumer in accordance with t 
high standards which should be maintained. =A 
During recent years the market values of butter and cheese have 
fallen to extremely low levels. These values are beyond the control of — 


factor in the regulation of fluid milk prices. From 60 per cent to 75 per 
cent of the milk produced in Canada is not required for fluid milk or 
cream. There is always an effort made by the producers to dispose of 
their milk for fluid sale purposes, and if the difference between the prices 
of these two classifications is too great the pressure becomes severe and | 
ultimately breaks down the price of fluid milk. ee 


Yours truly, 
EASTERN DarRiEs LIMITED, 2 


W.R, AIRD, 
President. 
By the Chairman: 


By Mr. Blarr: 


Q. May I ask you a question pertaining to delivery. You said the loss on 
the surplus is 1 cent a quart?—A. One-tenth of a cent a quart. age 

Q. Now, you say the deliveries are very small, but we are all aware in 
Toronto that on some streets in the morning six or seven milk carts are on the 
one street annoying the early drivers of cars. Would it not be possible, sir, to 
have a central delivery, especially for the small customers, where one waggon 
would deliver for all companies. It is seldom that a delivery man enters in as 
a factor in securing new customers, because the milk is delivered before the 
people are out of bed in many cases. Therefore, I think,you could carry on the 
business and have a central delivery for the smaller customers?—A. My answer 
to that question is that none of us in our company have been able to figure out 
a method under which that could be done, and some of us have had a very 
considerable number of year’s experience in the distribution of milk, and we 


have not been able to figure out any basis of that sort. It would take a super- ee 


man on a waggon to be able to tell who wants which milk. 


Q. 
Q. And they sell at what price?—A. Eight cents. 
Q. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Has your organization any arrangement with any of the chain stores, _ 
and if so, what?—-A. We are supplying the Dominion stores at Montreal? — : 


At what price?—A. The price to the Dominion stores is to-day 7 cents. — » 


And you deliver at what price?—A. Nine cents. 


By Mr. Blair: 


Q. May I ask what is the cost of delivery?—A. I have prepared here ~~ 
some figures I think that will answer that question. Perhaps, with your 
permission, Mr. Chairman, I might give a brief outline of what constitutes 
the costs of a dairy. 

The Cuairman: That will be very acceptable. 
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\ : Wakorthately: our fiscal year ends in March, and with your 
rmi sion I would like to talk on our period of the year ending the 3rd of 
rch, 1932, and the ten months ending January 31, 1933. I can give you 
arative ‘fioures for these two periods. This is on milk, per quart; the cost 
of he dairy expenses was 1:48 cents per quart; for the year ending March 31, 
1932; and 1-52 cents per quart for the ten months ending January 31, 1933. 
Q. What does that include, Mr. Aird?—A. I was going to give you the 
ole thing. 
~ Q. All right—A. It includes first of all, labour. 


By Mr. Stirling: 

QQ. The cost to the dairy for labour?—A. That is the actual dairy cost. 
Now, in the dairy expenses are included such items as_ bottling caps, fuel, 
general expenses applicable to the dairy itself, the proportion ‘of insurance 
charges that are applicable to the dairy, labour generally that is applicable 
to the dairy, laboratory expenses and labour, milk and cream wages, light, 
power, refrigeration, rent if any, repairs and maintenance, supplies general, 
supplies laboratory, taxes, workmen’s compensation, and water. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


_ Q. Does that include pasteurization?—A. All of these costs go to make 
up the total dairy cost, including pasteurization. 


By Mr. Stirling: 
~  Q. Is that including the cost of the milk and the cream? 
actual expenses only. 

Q. But, you read milk and cream?—A. I said, “ Supplies, milk and cream,” 
and “labour, milk and cream,” that is the labour actually expended by us on 
handling the milk for the plant. 

e - Mr. BoucHarp: Does it include what was invested?—A. No—1:48 is the 
gure. 


ee 


A. No, that is 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. That is for 1931?—A. For the year ending March 31, 1932, and 1-52 
for the ten months ending January 31, 1933. You will notice that the costs are 
up slightly for the past ten months, over the previous year. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


- Q. Why?—A. For the simple reason the sales are down. Our wages have 
been cut. We have cut our expenses to the bone, but unfortunately we have 
not been able to get our expenses down as fast as sales and other things drop. 
ow then, selling and other expenses are the next thing, that cost was, for 
the year ending March 31, 1932, 2-59 cents per quart, and for the ten months 
ding January 31, 2-83 cents per quart. You will notice there is a decrease 
ere, some of the wagons have been taken off the road, and we cut wages 
Desides and commissions. 

Q. Does that include delivery cost?—A. This is delivery costs I am talking 
~ about now, selling and delivery. In other words, our expenses are split up 
in four ways: first—I have not mentioned the price we pay for milk, well I 
an give you that—first of all is our dairy expense, then our selling and delivery 
expenses, and administration expenses and our executive expense. 


— By Mr. Vallance: 


_ Q. Why would your delivery costs be cut because you took off some 
wagons?—A. Because we have been trying to get our expenses down on account 
eneral conditions, and as our sales drop we took wagons off the road. We 
t customers. 
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Q. You say your “ per quart” is so and so?—A. Ves 

Q. So then, when you took off your wagons, it lowered the cae ey 
quart ?—A. Prov iding we can maintain the sales on our wagons that are left, 
yes. That is what we have done, and of course there are other costs besi 
that have been contributed to the lowering of that cost. If you will allow 
me to read what makes up this cost of delivery, perhaps you can figure™ 
out. First of all, there is the blacksmith, we have to shoe horses; then there 
are bottles, cans, cases, express on sales if any, general expenses in connection 
with selling, horse feed, insurance, labour blacksmith, labour garage, sales- 
men’s wages, stable and. yard services, store if any, licences, which is a ver 
heavy item, rentals, if any, repairs to cans, repairs to cases, reserve for bad — 
debts, s stable expenses, trucks, wagon and sleigh repairs. All of these items 
go to make up that expense. : 


By Mr. Boys: 
Q. Do you have any- milk delivery by motor?—A. Yes, both. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Just while you are on that, have you the cost for bottles there?—A. No, 
the bottles cost us roughly, around five cents apiece. 

Q. Have you any idea what you spent in the fiscal year 1932 for botttles? 
—A. Yes, about $1,000 a month. 

Q). Would that be for increase in business?—-A. No, that is actual bottle 
loss, breakage, applicable to the charges. 

Q. And “what does that amount to?—A. To a thousand dollars a month. 
Of course, gentlemen, a thousand dollars a month sounds like an awful lot, 
but when you come to deal with a few million bottles the cost in the year is 
not so much. Take a grocery store wrapping parcels, if you got them to 
tell you what it cost to wrap up an individual parcel, I am sure you would be — 


surprised. You are asking us one lump sum of what bottles amount to on a 
fairly large volume of business. 


By Mr. Shaver: ‘2 

Q. Might I enquire if that figure includes just breakage?—A. All bottle ; 
expense. 
Q. What other losses would you have except breakage?—A. Yes, there 
is the loss on bottles. a 
Q. How could that be, isn’t it the usual custom to make each ae 
responsible for the bottles he takes out and to charge customers for bottles 
they fail to return?—A. No, we have two types of bottles, we have a store 
bottle on milk sold to stores, ‘there is a charge for them, but you can’t charge 
the householder for a bottle. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Why can’t you charge the householders?—A. You might do it, but if Pe 
you did, you probably w ouldn’t keep your customer long. : 
Q. I suppose that is why you see so many bottles Iving around the lanes 
here?—A. I don’t think you see’ many. 
Q. Yes, indeed you do.—A. If you have gone around before the bottles — 
have been collected, you will find some there. I can tell you, gentlemen, we — 
are on the job looking after bottles, we know that bottles are an expense, and : 
we don’t just sit back and leave bottles lie around. 


By Mr. Goulet: 


Q. Why can’t you just charge them to the customers?—A. For the simple 
reason if you have been supplying milk to a home—this company stathed iy. 


apa ree ® 


nas by ar Brown: 
_ Q. This is a very serious thing to us; it has increased the cost of milk?— 
_ My dear sir, it is a very serious thing to us too. 

~ Q. You have means of making it up, and we haven't. 


By Mr. Goulet: 

Q. If the companies were to do the same thing in general, then it would 

all right?—A. If everybody did everything they should,—that is the ideal, 
ut it is impossible. 


By Mr. Brown: 
QQ. We had that testimony before with reference two other companies, and 
in one case, if I remember correctly, we were told it was $16,000, and in 
another, $14,000—I think the second company gave a much similar statement. 
Now, the cost of botles in the city of Montreal must be enormous—A. it is. 
ae Of course, that cost must be finally taken out of the producer of milk? 
—A. It is. 
Q. Of course, that cost must be finally taken out of the producer of 
nik. I would not say that the producer of milk is paying that. 
Q. No? Oh, yes, he does—A. The consumer is paying that. 
.Q. Can you say how it was charged to the producer?—A. Charged in 
- this respect, that it all comes into the cost of doing business. 
Q. Oh, yes; but that means that you are able to pay the producer just 
that much less because of that cost—A. No. 
Q. And so the point to the farmer is this, that we want and insist that 
the distribution of milk be carried on in the cheapest possible way, or at 
least at a reasonable cost, and everything that is added to the handling cost is 
an extra charge upon the producer of milk. We must get that point of view, 
a and we want the producer to get that point of view one We have it- 
- Q. 1 mean that the farmer takes what is left after all other expenses 

bi are paid; and until everybody gets that point of view we will not get a 
proper solution on this guestion—A. Well, I am going to tell you this sir, 
that we have that point of view, and we watch our bottles, and our bottle 
loss to-day is as low as we can make it, using the best effort that we have to 
keep it down, we are on the job: we don't operate our business to just let this 
situation ride, we are operating our business as economically as we know how. 
My sympathy is entirely with the producer. I think the evidence that has 

‘been produced here proves that some of us at least are trying to pay the 
producer a fair price. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

— @ Might I ask a question right there: You say the cost to you is a 
thousand dollars a month for bottles, what volume of milk do you handle 

_ per month?—A. We handle over the year on milk alone—of course, the $1,000 

month is bottle cost for the entire business—we handle 9,943,521 units. 

- Q. Last year?—A. That does not mean bottles only, because some of 
these’ bottles are in fours—when you get into halfpints—but this is brought 
: uarts; and the total is 9,943,521 units. Now, if you divide that into $1,000 
nonth—. 

Q. Quarts, you say?—A. That is our total units sold, milk, cream and 
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Q. I mean, is it quarts?7—A. Quarts, yes; 
9,943,521 units. 


By Mr. Tummon: ; 

Q. Now, can you give us—have you handy there Mr. Aird, the tot: 
number of pounds of milk that you handled last year?—A. Yes, but wouldn 
you rather have me finish this cost. 

Q. Well, there is just a point here that I want to make——A. We purchas 
—I am taking the same period, March, 1931, to March, 1932, the yea 
22,572,910 pounds of milk. 

Q. Then Mr. Aird, I should like to fix that right here, that where he 
handled over twenty- -two million pounds of milk at an average cost of $1,000. 
per month for bottles. We have had evidence here where those who only ha 
13 million pounds of milk the cost ran over $1,000 worth of bottles; so yo 
are well under them. 


By Mr. Boyes: 

Q. May I ask, where you have that $1,000 per month cost for battles 
about what percentage is that of your total value of bottles throughout ae 
time?—A. I can’t answer that. Be 


By the Chawman: a 

. He means your stock of bottles—A. I have got the figure of the value 

of the bottles that we have, but there are a thousand other things— 
The CHatRMAN: Might I propose, gentlemen, that Mr. Aird finish - hie 
statement, and that you confine your questions to the statement afterwards. — 
The Wirness: Now I think you have the dairy expenses, and the selling 
and delivery expenses. On the butter wrapping and selling and delivery 
expenses for the year ending March 31, 1932, 2:95 cents—and average for the 
ten months, 2:83 cents. Administration—I’d just like to point out that in that 
connection se 82 cents over the year was paid out in wages; and 1-74 cents for 
the ten months was paid out in wages. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. That is, selling and delivery?—A. That is selling and delivery. I am 
dealing in cents per quart. The administration expenses for the year ending 
March 31, 1932, were -52 of a cent; and for the ten months, -49 cent. The 
executive expenses were -24 cent; and the ten months -25 cent, giving total 
expenses of 5-17 cents for the year; and 5-09 cents for the ten months. Now, 
the selling value. One average selling price per quart for the year was 10-53 
cents; and for the ten months, 9:04 cents. You will notice a decrease of almost 
1:5 cents. The purchase price of the milk—the cost of our milk for the wee 
was 4-83 cents; and for the ten months 3-59 cents. 

Q. That is, per quart?—A. Per quart. 


By the Chairman: * 

Q. Does that include surplus?—A. That is the actual ‘cost of the mile 
sold. : 
By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. Do you sell exactly the same quantity as you buy?—A. No, we do not. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Your cost price, of course, included transportation to the farmer?—_ 
A. Yes. I’d just like to point cut one point here; that from these figures you 


e dairy Hgelt | absorbed a are! of a cent a quart. In other 
pread actually went down from 5-70 to 5-45, or one-quarter of a 
_ We have absorbed that spread. 


Q. Do you aol milk main the same proportion of fat in it as you buy?— 

solutely. I stated that in my report. Now, that leaves one figure, that 
profit. Taking the 5-17 from the 5-70 leaves a profit of -53 cents per quart, 
ut of which we have to pay interest on our investment and depreciation; and 
; the ten months it leaves -36 cents for a quart, out of which we have to do 
same thing. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Just a word about that “depreciation.” You say that it costs you 
$1,000 a month for bottles?—A. Yes, sir. 

___ Q. - Does that figure in your depreciation, also?—A. No. The bottle loss 
ig an actual operating expense and so charged. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. What percentage of depreciation do you allow?—A. Well, that is a 
estion that I can’t answer. This company is a subsidiary of Eastern Dairies, 
d I haven’t got those figures here. 


fe by Mr, Vallance: 

Q. Regarding the butter fat content of your milk, is that the same at all 
errs? A. No. 
- Q. It is not?—A. No, no more than the cow gives the same kind of butter 
t at all times, it varies from year to year and “from month to month, prac- 
ally. 
Q. You take the milk as it is delivered to you and after pasteurizing it you 
then have 3-7, or whatever the average is, and you deliver the average?— 
. That is right, absolutely. There is nothing added to or taken from it. 


By Mr. Brown: 


_ Q. Let us come back to the chain stores; how long have you been supplying 
the Dominion stores?—A. Oh, for quite a number of years, but not at a lower 
price than we sell it; only since the first of March. 

e@e Well, that is a point I want to get at, how long have you been delivering 
it to the ¢hain stores at your reduced price?—A. Since the first of March. 
__Q. Of this year?—A. I think, to be exact, probably about the 27th or 28th 
of February we started. 

~ Q. And have you reduced your house to house Ais ery price since then? 
Yes we did, at the same time. 

-Q. That means this, I want to emphasize this point, that means that you will 
be compelled to pay the producers less for their milk through the arrangements 
that have been made with the chain stores?—A. Well, sir, “if you get 40 cents 
hundred less for it—I am giving it roughly, now—if the dairy gets 40 cents 
out of which to pay, what else can you do. 

Q. Well, I am not saying you can do anything else, but I want the public 
nderstand that point?—A. I think, ultimately, that is what is going to 
ppen. | 
-Q. This arrangement with “the chain stores means that the chain stores 
indling the farmer’s milk at less than cost, and the farmer is therefore 
lled to take less for his product than he otherwise would. I want to 
size that point, and you admit it, as it was admitted by a witness here the 
= means that the farmer is the eventual sufferer. 
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By Mr. Loucks: ae 
Q. I have figures here from a consumer for the month of January, 1 

I just want to ask if they compare favourably with your figures. The 
sumer paid an average of 11 cents for January of this year—they really pa 
cents per pint for milk, and also 35 cents a pint and 50 cents a pint for double 
X cream. Do these figures compare with your figures as a distributor?- A. 
Our selling price on milk for January, 1933, was 11 cents a quart, that is ri It 5 
6 cents by the pint—we have adopted this policy of charging more for a pi 
than a quart for the simple reason that it costs more. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. What is the proportion of milk sold in pints?—A. Oh, the pints al 
very small, very, very small. 
Q. Can you give us the percentage of that?—A. No, I could not give you 

the percentage. It is only a few odd cases a day. It would naturally add to the 
cost but it does not amount to a very great deal, the pints of milk sold—very 
slight. There are lots of half-pints sold to schools. : 
Q. What is the difference in the cost of bottling a pint or a quart?—A. Well, 
that, sir, is a hard question to answer. You have to have a regular cost 
accountant, and I doubt if it would add much anyway when we actually got it — 
to take and separate the flow of milk through the plant to show that vane, pints 
cost so much and your half-pints cost so much. : 
Q. I meant the cost of the bottles?—A. Oh, of bottles; I would say that th 

cost of the bottles for the same quantity of milk, that is, 2 pints make quart, 
would be more on a pint than on a quart. The bottles cost a little less per bott 
but then you have got 2 bottles instead of one. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. The difference is very small?—A. Not very much less, I have an the 
actual figures here, I will be glad to get it for you. 


By Mr. Loucks: 


Q. I have here another price which shows that the consumer pays 10 cents 
per quart for buttermilk?—A. I think that the price of buttermilk was 8 cents 
it may have been 10; but if it were 10 or 8, buttermilk is milk, and is purchase 
by us as milk. It is not something that we get for nothing. 


By Mr. Blair: 
Q. Is it always fresh milk?—A. Our buttermilk is always fresh milk. — 


ae 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. Do you mean by buttermilk that you churn it?—A. Yes, we churn 1 

Q. Do you make part of your surplus into what is called modified butte 

milk?—A. No, we do not. Our buttermilk is buttermilk, and is sold as butter- 
milk; and it ig not fermented milk. 

Q. Well, you would say it is a by-product?—A. No, it is not. 


By Mr. Loucks: 

Q. But it is a by-product in the sense that it is left over from churning 
—A. No, our buttermilk is manufactured and sold as buttermilk, it is not th 
residue of a churning. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. The butter is not taken off— —A. Very, very little, you have got to flee 
a little off in order to get good churned buttermilk; you have to got to take 
some of the butter off and you have got to make up— 
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d oe Peay that butter fat in the buttermilk?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Shaver: 

‘May I ask if you take this 2 per cent or take a certain amount ok whole 
k and a certain amount of skim milk and put with it milk from which the 
r fat has been taken off?—A. No, sir. 

~ Q. Would it be poshsible to do that?_A, Oh, yes, most anything is possible, 
ut we don’t do those things. 


a Bay Mr. ‘Vallance: 

~Q. When you make buttermilk with milk you take a quantity of milk 
d take from it a certain percentage of butterfat?—A. No. I will tell you 
at we do. We take milk and we add cream. 

=~ Q. You take milk and you add cream?—A. We take milk and we add 
ream to it up to, I think it is, 10 or 12 per cent, because we have to get 
omething to get butter from—we put cream in in order to get butter out—we 
the butter value in and then we take and churn that. 


- By the Chairman: 

_Q. Do you churn that sour or sweet?—A. It has got to be sour of course, 
t is the usual procedure. We churn that and there is a small proportion 
f butter comes off leaving the old fashioned buttermilk, churned as nearly as 
u can get to the old fashioned churn—as near as it is possible to make it. 


By Mr. Loucks: 


_Q. What percentage of butterfat have you really got?—A. 2 per cent. 
 Q: You don’t say you leave that butter in there?—A. No, I say we should 


By Mr. Vallance: 


_Q. If the witness knows, and I might tell him I am a farmer, I would 
ike him to tell me how he can take milk and by adding cream bring it up 
0 per cent butterfat and then churn it and leave 2 per cent butterfat in it; 
want to*'know how that is done?—A. That is the only way I can tell you. 
ried to make it plain. Unfortunately, I am not a practical man, and the only 
a ng I can tell you is if you would like to come down I can show it being 
done. 

Q. I have done a lot of churning in my day, both by dash churn and 
other churns and I know what I am talking about, whether it is the old 
~ dash churn or the other churn, it is just the same, and I don’t know yet how 
you could get that 2 per cent butterfat in iis when you take out the butter 
u take out all the butter?—A. We do practically put in the butter, but as 
pee you we started off with 10 per cent— 

_Q. I know about that. You say you took 10 per cent off. What I want 
Patear: is how you leave that 2 per cent in and take 8 per cent off—A. I 
answer that. 

— Q. I don’t think anybody could. I can see how it would work if you 
re making synthetic buttermilk, how you could put 2 per cent butterfat 
nto it, but if you are going to put it through any churning process, I can’t 
how you can leave that 2 per cent in?—A.I can tell you this, sir, 


on’t make synthetic buttermilk in our plant; ours is churned buttermilk. 
476-2 
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By Mr. Mullins: 
Q. There is no culture in it?—A. The usual process. I a tel 
will do. I will be very glad to send you a full description—I don’t: 
I have it hereon nom we make our buttermill.. 


—A. Ww e put no oe is in. 
Q. Nor a cube of any kind?—A. No. 


By Mr. Boyes: 

Q. Regarding that question, I would fie to understand this, that - 
would add a culture to the cream before you churned it so as to get the ri 
percentage of acidity?—A. You have got to do that to make butter genera 
and as I said we went through the usual processes of making butter. : 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Mr. Aird, you say that your buttermilk is made just the same as it used 

to be made in the old dash churn?—A. No, I say it is as nearly like that as 

can possibly make it. 

Q. It used to be the process in making butter m the old dash ches 

get all the butter out of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. There might be a little stay in but not much after it is strained, th 

would be no butter curds in it, so that it is rather obvious that if this is use 

for making butter the buttermilk is actually a by-product?—A. Of course, 

buttermilk is a by-product after churning butter, but the point which I am_ 

making is this, that the milk which goes into that is not a by- produc: ae 
is purchased as fluid milk. 

Q. But you get the butter?—A. Certainly, and take a Sie on it. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Now, when you churn milk, you say that that is not a by-product, bu 
we realize that it is a by- product of the cow because you churned it, wha 
do you allow for the butter in order to arrive af a price of 8 or 10 cents f 
a quart of buttermilk; what do you allow for the butter? You pay the sam 
prices for milk from which you make buttermilk as you do for the fi 
milk which you deliver through the city?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. When you get your butter made you charge for the butter, and yor 
say you sell your buttermilk for 8 or 10 cents per quart, and that you ar 
probably selling the whole milk at 11. That is a difference of 3 cents—8 and 
11—3 for the whole and 8 for the butter. Do you get just the equivalent of 
3 cents for the butter taken off the milk, making the whole operation 1 
cents?—A. That is a very involved question. I can’t answer that. vs 

Q. That is what is sticking in the crop of the producer?—A. I know 
but the volume of buttermilk is so small it practically amounts to nothing,— 
the few quarts of buttermilk sold to- day by our company are neither: her = 
nor there. pre 

Q. Well, in the whole sales of your company that you mention, ee that. 
include the ‘buttermilk with the whole milk?—A. Yes, and that ‘volume of we 
buttermilk is sold—it is only a few hundred quarts a week. aoe 

Q. You haven’t got the volume of both with you?—A. No, I have no’ 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. What proportion of your milk do you pay for at surplus priees?— 
For the ten months ending January, 1933, 15-8 per cent. . 
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ie @ifenertoe between the price you pay the producer for the 
, the difference in the spread to the producer? What is the 
June? I give you figures from a consumer in January. I want to 
what would be the difference to the producer. Naturally there would 


There would be a big production of milk in June?—A. You want 
v—your question is what is our spread in the month of June? 
nd in January, that is to the producer, the price—A. You mean— 


ee The spread ly aa what you actually paid. 


By] Mr. Loucks: 


To the producer. There would be a spread between the price you 
pay in January for milk—A. In the month of June the producer got 
d in the month of January, 1933, 4:1. 

I want to give you some more figures from a consumer in Montreal. 
is what this consumer says they paid for the month of June, that is 
They paid 10 cents a quart for milk in June. They paid 6 cents a pint 
ilk in June. They paid for cream the same, that is 2-X, 50 cents. They 
d for buttermilk the same, 10 cents in the month of June. That is different 
m ino January. That is the consumer. How do you account for that, when 
cut. the price to the producer between January and June?—A. We did 
cut the price to the producer. We raised the price. The producer got 
January against 3-4 in June. 

. Yes, to the consumer; that is what we are trying to get. We are 
g to find out what this spread is, what the spread is between the producer 
ind the consumer. You charged the consumer practically the same in June: 
s you charged in January?—A. No. 

a Q. But you cut the producer?—A. No, the producer paid one cent more 
n January than in June—the consumer paid one cent more and the producer 
yt more, both of them. 

Q. Here are the figures again that the consumer paid. We admit for 
ou paid one cent more a quart; but by the pint, paid exactly the same, 
a pint in June—A. A pint? 

Yes, a pint—A. For the simple reason pints are so small that they 
nter into it, and you can’t split cents in half. 

Take cream, cream is the very same exactly, 35 cents in June and 
vy. Buttermilk is just the same in June and January. There is no 
ice to the consumer, only with milk?—A. That is right. 

. How do you explain that? Who gets the profit? The farmer does 
ut the consumer pays the same?—A. Well, frankly, gentlemen, that 
‘of buttermilk is so small that it does not—it hardly enters into the 
at all. 

ust. one more ae This consumer says they consumed tee: quarts 


k in ames, That is only one consumer.—A. They penis that 
buttermilk? 
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By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. How much do you pay for the milk, or how much did you pay for 
in the month of February, the association price?—A. This February? 
Q. Yes.—A. 1933? 
Q. Yes.—A. $1.35 for the regular milk. 
Q. How much do you pay for surplus?—A. $1.10. 
Q. $1.10 for surplus milk?—A. Yes, $1.10 for surplus milk. 
Q. That is always, of course, less transportation to the producer?—A. Le 
the producer’s delivery expenses, yes. 
Q. Just about 25 cents per 100 pounds?—A. I could not answer. ther 
may be. It is whatever it costs him. 
Q. Do you get your cream out of surplus milk, sweet cream?—A. A sma 
part, of it. 
Q. Where do you get the balance?—A. We buy it from cream shipnee am 
Q. How much do you pay for your cream?—A. We have not got that 
figure here. : 
Q. That would be rather important to have-—A. I beg your pardon? 
Q. Could not you have your secretary supply you with that?—A. We hav 
not got that figure here with us. eS 
Q. How do you buy your cream?—A. What do you mean? 
Q. On the butter fat basis?—A. Yes. 
Q. How much do you pay per pound of butter fat?—A. I told you I eanno 
answer that. I have not got that figure. 
Q. Could not your secretary supply you with that?—A. We have not g0 
it here. If we had it here, J would be very glad to give it to you. 
Q. That is a very important matter. We anderstand that there is 
a volume of sweet cream sold under different classes of cream, which are calle 
two-X I suppose or otherwise, and table cream and homogenized cream, an 
the like?—A. Yes. 
Q. And if you just buy that on the butter fat basis, on what do you bas 
your butter fat basis to pay the producer?—A. We buy cream from the produce 
on test, butter fat. Cream must be sold, according to the law, in certain specifi 
standards, as the cap on the bottle in which the cream is sold must state wha 
the content of that bottle is in butter fat. 
Q. Would ‘you explain how you work that out?—A. Very easily. It-i 
worked out that if you sell 10 per cent cream, there is 10 per cent butter fat 1 
the cream in the bottle. If you sell 30 per cent cream, there is 30 per cent cream 
in the bottle, and the same applies to 40. 
Q. But you cannot give us the price you are paying for that cream?—A. No 
I will be very glad to give it. 
Q. And the price you are selling at?—A. I will be very glad to get this fo 
you. I have concentrated more on milk here than I have on cream. 
Q. Yes, but cream is apparently—the more we advance in this inquiry an 
the more information we get, we find that cream is a very big item—A. Yes 
I can answer that question in this way, that the price we pay for sweet cre 
is considerably in excess of the price of churning cream. It varies. It has 
direct relationship to the price of churning cream. 
Q. Now you said a moment ago with respect to prices, that certain member 
of the association or representatives of the association were getting togethe 
with the representatives of the producers and fixing the prices from time to time 
On what basis do you fix those prices to be paid to the producer?—A. Well, — 
through experience, there has been a set selling price. For instance, to-day 0 
in January it was 11 cents, and if it comes about that there is a surplus 0 
milk or a shortage of milk, exilier: some member of the producers’ associatiol 
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o the producer is discussed. Now, the price of cheese and the price of 
have a bearing on this price. 
. What bearing has it?—A. It has this bearing; as I mentioned in my 
ment that there is anywhere, I believe, from 60 to 75 per cent more milk 
roduced than is consumed; and if the price we have agreed to pay to the 
association is such that some of the producers who are only able to get an 
normally low price for cheese or butter that they are trying to find a market 
the city at whatever they can get above those prices, that has the effect of 
aking down the agreed price which we have with the producer. We find 
selves in the position of meeting cut price competition from two sources, cut 
ce competition from the farmer or the producer, and cut price competition 
our own distributor in the city. 
Q. Would it be possible that you welcome competition from the producer ?— 
I definitely state in this report here that our company adheres strictly to 
their agreement. 
Q. Oh, yes——A. And I can tell you frankly— 
~ Q. —that is not my question at all. I am just asking if you welcome that 
ind of competition?—A. No, we don’t. 
Q. All right—A. May I answer why we don’t? 
 Q. All right——A. Because that has a tremendous bearing, for the simple 
son that I believe to-day that the producer is not getting enough money for 
is goods, and we do not welcome it because it is destructive competition. We 
elcome all kinds of competition, but not destructive competition. 
 Q. Well, taking it from this point of view, then, when you say that the 
rice paid to the producer for the production of cheese and butter is a deter- 
pining factor in the price that is to be paid to the producer who supplies you 
vith fluid milk, is that or would it be a fact that you take into consideration the 
ce or the value of that milk and adding a certain percentage of what you 
nk it would cost to produce milk which you use as fluid milk, in fixing your 
ce?—A. No, there is no such formula for working that out. We do the best 
e can with the producers. That is, we have tried to pay them as much as 
ve can. 
Q. There would not be another formula—would it be possible that you 
uld take into consideration the possibility of your sales and deduct from that 
hat you call your spread, to fix your price to the producer?—A. If we had 
e that, would I have been able to give you the figures that I did, that we are 
bsorbing the quarter of a cent a quart for the ten months this year over the 
rear last year?—-A. We don’t do that. 
_ Q. A quarter of a cent a quart is not so very much?—A. A quarter of a 
ent a quart is a tremendous pile of money, in our volume; taking a quarter of 
cent a quart on our turnover is an awful pile of money. 
Q. A quarter of a cent a quart is only 10 cents per hundred pounds, is that 
—A. Pardon. 
Q. Is it not a fact that a quarter of a cent a quart is only 10 cents per 
undred pounds?—A. Yes; and on 22,000,000 pounds makes it $22,000. 
Q. 22,000,000 pounds?—A. 22,000,000 pounds, if I can figure properly is 
22,000. That is what a quarter of a cent a quart means, ~ 
-Q. $22,000 would not be so very much to you, because you said $10,000 
not so very much in bottles?—A. Well now, that is a different proposition, 
ourse. 
Q. Yes, that is a different proposition for you, but not for the producer?— 
I would like you to believe me when I tell you that we are anxious to pay the 
cer a fair price, and that the reasons that we are not able to pay him a 
rice to give him a fair return to-day, are reasons beyond our control; cheese, 
ter producers and irresponsible distributor competition. 
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Q. During the questioning of previous witnesses in this inquiry 
tion was put to one of the witnesses, “Then you take the possible selling 
to the consumer and deduct your spread to fix the price to the producer 
A. We do not. 

Q. Wait a minute; it was one of the members who said that you sit amon 
other representatives of the companies and the dairies, in fixing the prices, an 
his answer was this: “Yes, sir, which ever way it moves, the producer either 
it or it is taken off him.”—A. I can only answer for myself, not for what S 
body else has said. ‘ 

Q. Well, you were sitting together apparently, according to whee th 
gentleman said?—A. I might hear him say that, but that does not mean t 
I concur in what he says. I have given you figures there that our spread is 
quarter of a cent less, 

Q. Then when you sit together there are differences of opinion how to 
this price, on what basis you do. I suppose you can’t answer that, and I w 
ask you.—A. What is your question? 

Q. I said then when you are sitting together to fix the prices to the pr 
ducer, there are different points of view on how these prices are to be set?- 
I should say so. We run our business. : 

Q. Now, in referring to this factor in fixing this price to the producer, 
further question was put: “Do you take it from the possibility of the sellin: 
price and deduct your spread and give the balance to the producer?” Of course 
that is what happens?—A. Practically, yes; but there is this difference, that it 
is not all to the producer, as I have shown you from the records of this com 
pany— 

Q. Yes?—A. —that our spread, the whole decrease was not passed on t 
producer. I have already stated that. I have given you figures. ie 

Q. We will admit that. Coming back later, you answered Mr. Brown 
moment ago who put a question as to what the producer would get if th 
decrease—if your price was decreased to the consumer, and you said eventuall 
if we have to lower our selling price of forty cents per hundred pounds, it ha 
to be passed on to the producer?—A. That is true. And why? How are w 
going to be able to pay the producer for goods if we do not get enough for th 
goods that we sell to pay our labour, pay our operating expenses, and hay 
enough left to pay him for the goods that we bought from him? That is th 
answer. 

Q. That just makes the point that I was trying to get at, that your ‘sellin 
price is taken into consideration, your spread deducted and the balance oe 
the producer?—A. Everything is taken into consideration. 

Q. All right. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Mr. Aird, what is the standard percentage of cream that you save 

It varies tremendously. 

Q. You said you bought at a certain standard?—A. No, I say we bou 

it on a test. 

Q. Butter fat basis?—A. A butter fat basis, whatever the butter fat olen 

may be. 

Ug, Here is cream, 35 cents. What standard would that be? What bu 

fat content would that be, 35 cents a pint?—A. I don’t think I have our cream 
selling prices here. Have you got those, Mr. King? 3 

Q. What do you sell your cream for?—A. Have you got those cream prices, | 

Mr. King? 


The Cuarrman: You had better come up here. You may as well take that 
seat there. a 


an 
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ream. aie dairies call it various names. We sell, I think, these: 10 per 
t, a 15, a 30 and a 40. I think I will be able to sive you ‘that just in a 


Do you remember the price of your 40 per cent cream?—A. No. I 
ink I will be able to give you that in a minute. I can’t remember all those 
: unfortunately ; they change so often. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Is all your cream separated by separator?—A. We buy cream that 
een separated on the farm. We sell a 10 per cent, a 15, a 30 and a 40. 


~ By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. What are your prices?—A. Per half pint, 8 cents for the 10 per cent, 
2 cents for the 15, 20 for the 30 and 25 for the 40. 
— Q. And how does that figure out per hundred—do you buy it per hundred? 


QQ Do you buy it by the gallon?—A. No, we buy it by pounds of butter fat. 
Q. Oh, yes. What price does that figure out to the producer, 40 per cent 
am?—A. I can’t answer that. I have not got that figure, but I can get it. 
~Q. You can get it?—A. Yes, I can have it worked out. 
~Q. Will you have it sent to the Chairman?—A. Yes, I will. 
Q. Not only the 40 per cent, but the 10, 15 and so forth?—A. All right. 
Q. Just how that figures out?—A. Yes. Of course I would like to point 
ut on cream, that the returns of cream are exceptionaly heavy; and that when 
ream comes back, there is only one outlet for it, and that is butter; and as we 
ya premium for sweet cream, there is a very considerable loss entailed i in that. 
Q. Mr. Aird, how do you arrive at your surplus?—A. How do we arrive 
ig surplus?— 
Q. Yes—A. Each shipper is given a basis which consists of his average 
“a pments for the six months from September to February. Now then, during 
S perio the ‘surplus 1 is divided equally amongst all shippers. In other words, 
uring those six months the producers that we are buying from ship us their 
s, and they are establishing their basis during’ the short production season 
he high production season. 
Q. These are all treated the same?—A. Every one; except as I said—lI 
vould just like to point this out that the company I head and represent, Elm- 
st Dairy, are doing perhaps a very high class business in a certain section of 
treal, Westmount, Outremont, and some of the higher class sections of the 
a and. for that reason we get a terrible decrease during the summer season. 
stmount, Notre Dame de Grace, and Outremont, where the bulk of our 
les are, our sales will go down, I believe it is right to say, for some weeks as 
as 35 per cent. 
_ Now, Mr. Aird, I have some milk returns here, and in the month of 
rf ‘last one customer who sent 3,900 pounds of milk was credited with 
inds of surplus——A. That is about 20 per cent. 
. Another one who sent 8,261 pounds of milk was credited with 678 pounds 
—A. Yes. 
other, 4 759 pounds of milk, 385 surplus? How is it that they are not 
| alike 2A. Just. this respect: each shipper is given a base whicb 
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consists of his average shipments for the six months from September ti Febru 
I would like to point this out, that we have tried to co-operate with the 
ducer to make it easier for him on his farm. When I say we treat everybody 
on the same basis, that does not mean that every producer gets the same sur- 
plus, for the simple reason that we believe, and our producers believe that the 
man who produces his milk in the winter time, with the expensive feeding and 
so one is entitled to more money than the fellow who produces milk in June, 
July and August. Now, our company has—there is a considerable amount of 
work entailed in trying to do this, but what we are trying to do by this policy 
is to even up the flow of milk from the producers from whom we are buyin 
so that we will have a more even flow of milk, and that surplus will be con- 
tinuously less. That is why, Dr. Pickel, all producers do not get the same 
percentage of surplus; that is the reason. It is whatever his base is. I have 
one shipper that I was looking at just the other day, a shipper who shipped on 
a base of 75 pounds a day, and a couple of weeks ago was shipping us nearly 
400 pounds. A producer like that, who ships you 75 pounds one day and then 
400 pounds, it is impossible for us to operate with producers that way; and 
our producers I believe are satisfied with the treatment that they get from us, 
because whatever their base is, they know. It is not guess work. They know. 


By Mr. Loucks: , 

Q. Would you say that there is no compulsion, that a producer can vary - 

as much as that, from 75 to 400?—A. Yes. 

A late! there is no compulsion in your contract with the producer?— — 

A. We have no contract except our word; and after all, that is a better contract 
than any written one. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Here is a gentleman who says that his dairy on the first of March pales 
23 cents per pound butter fat?—A. Pardon? 
Q. That is for cream?—A. Is that one of our shippers? a 
Q. Yes; with an average test of 30 per cent; that would be roughly 69 — 
cents a gallon?—A. What month was that? es 
Q. March.—A. Have you got that bill? March of what year, this year? 
Q. Yes.—A. March this year, he has not been paid yet. It is only March 
now. 
Q. He said the first of March—A. Well, he does not know. 
Q. Paid 23 cents per pound butter fat. What are you paying per pound : 
butter fat?—A. I could not tell you. We paid $1.10. Was that man shipping 
to our Richmond plant? Sa 
Q. Yes——A. To Richmond? That is butter, that is butter. That is not | 
sweet cream, that is butter. oh : 
Q. That is butter?—A. Yes, absolutely. Twenty-three cents is a fair price — 
for butter in a country plant, at that time. I don’t know what it would be—in 
fact I do not think we know ourselves what it is going to be. ¥ 
Q. It is figured out at 69 cents a gallon for milk?—A. I can tell you that we 
paid $1.10 for our fluid milk for Montreal for the month of February, surplus. 
Q. Now, Mr. Aird, yours is a subsidiary of Eastern Dairies?—A. Yes. 
Q. Can you give us an outline of that organization, Eastern Dairies?— 
A. Yes. f 
Q. But first—just pardon me for a minute—you had a creamery at Rich- 
mond?—A. Yes. 
Q. How long has that been established?—A. I think it is something aru 
nine or ten years; I have not got the exact date. 
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ar as the organization of your company is concerned, your com- 

‘is part of the Eastern Dairies?—A. Yes. 

. Who is the president of the company?—A. I am. 

Of Eastern Dairies?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who is vice president? Just give us a list of them —aA. The vice 

dent is Mr. P. A. Thompson. 

Q. What enters into the organization of Eastern Dairies?—A.In Eastern 
ies, we operate in five cities, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, and 

innipeg—distributing companies in each of these cities. We have creameries, 

ving stations and distributing depots out in the country to service these 

ants. 

Q. What is the capitalization?—A. The capitalization of Eastern Dairies 

‘is—there are three million of bonds. There is one million seven hundred thou- 

nd underlying securities of our subsidiary companies, and two and a half 

ullion preferred stock of Eastern Dairies, and ninety-three thousand odd 

hares of common—no par value common stock. 

__ Q. The capitalization is three million?—A. No, the capitalization is those 

figures I have read. There are four million two hundred thousand altogether 

of preferred 7 per cent, cumulative preferred stock; and three million of bonds, 

and 93,951 shares of common, 


By Mr. Mullins: 


_ Q. How much preferred?—A. There is two and a half million of Eastern 
Dairies preferred. 


_ By the Chairman: 
_Q. Are those common shares no par value?—A. No par value, common, yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

 Q. The total capitalization would be— —A. About seven million two 
undred thousand. 

-Q. Under what name— —A. Really over nine million. 

Q. Under what name ‘are the Eastern Dairies operating in Toronto?— 

. Acme Farmers Dairy Limited. 

Q. And Hamilton?—A. The same thing. 

 Q. And Ottawa?—A. The Producers Dairy Limited. 

_ Q. And in Montreal you have just one?—A. Elmhurst Dairy Limited. 
-Q. One plant?—A. No, we have the main plant and two distributing 
a 
; Q. What is the name?—A. Elmhurst Dairy Limited. 

_Q. Where are the distributing plants?—A. Elmhurst Dairy Limited has 
two distributing depots, one in the northeast section of the city and one out 
in Verdun. 

By Mr. Mullins: 

Q. Is this stock listed?—A. Yes, on the Montreal Stock Exchange. 
Q. How much common?—A. 93,951. 

Q. No par value?—A. No par value. 

Q. Ninety-three thousand?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


- ‘milk to be sold as milk, or what is the least ane one of ae fat 


ie 


hat wakes milk into cream; what is your lowest content in cream?—A. It 
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varies in cities, As we are talking about Montreal, 10 per cent. You 
sell a commodity in Montreal as cream unless it contains 10 per cent 
butter fat. : 

Q. All right. I suppose your organization indicates to your shippers 
most economical type of milk to deliver to your factory; that is the percet 
of butter fat in the milk?—A. We do not. 

Q. You do not?—A. No; we pay a premium. We Ba the bast : 
they can produce. 

Q. Did I understand you aright when you said you bought all your milk 
on the butter fat content of that milk?—A. No, you didn’t. We bought on 
- milk at the association price, plus three cents for each one-tenth of one per cent 
over 3:5. 

Q. Over 3:5?—A. Yes. : 

@. Your 3:5 is the bylaw that controls the sale of milk. That i is Fe 
lowest butter fat content you can sell—A. No; we want to sell a high quality 
milk. In order to do so, we pay the producer a premium to encourage him 
produce a high butter fat content milk, 

Q. The point I am trying to get at is this: is there an average of pitied 
fat in milk that makes it more profitable to the producer than either a lower 
or higher?—A. Not if a producer—I would say, if a producer has high testing 

cattle and he produces—if our price is $1.60 for 3-5, and he gets three cents 
for each one tenth of a point, and if he produces 3: 8 milk, he is going to get 
9 cents a hundred more for his milk. 

Q. The point I am trying to get at is this. The freight is so much 
hundred pounds?—-A. Yes. 

Q. If he can produce and deliver to you a high butter fat content. ie 
he naturally lowers the freight charge for that milk because of the mereas 
charge created by the increased butter fat?—A. Milk, I believe, is transported 
per can. 

Q. A can?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, of course, there is a basis figured out on what a can would 
constitute?—A. Yes, it is per can; but that is not the way the railways convey 
it. The reason for paying the premium is to increase the production of bette 
milk for three reasons. First of all, we want to sell the best milk we can ge 
it is not too good. The best is not too good. We want to sell the best mi 
we can; so we encourage that production by paying a premium to the pro- 
ducer; and as you gentlemen all know, there is surplus milk, and the highe 
the butter fat content of the surplus, the more the producer is going to get f 
it, and the more that we are going to ke able to get for it. It is economical 
do that. 
Q. Well, your company is not in a position to say to a producer, if you 
produce milk, we will say, of 4:8, which is produced in some dairies—A. If a — 
producer produced 4-8 milk we would be wondering—unless he has a special 
type of cattle—about the production of milk, where it is coming from, and oe 
we would be investigating to find out. 

Q. You would not say it is not possible?—A. No, it a is possible 
with special types of cattle, Jerseys. 


Mr. Brown: Some Ayrshires will, too. 
Witness: Individual cattle, but not as a herd. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. The point I want to get at is this: is there a milk of butter fat content 
that would give to the producer, taking into consideration freight and every- 
thing else, a greater return for his labour than any other plan?—A. I can 
see what you are driving at, but unfortunately I cannot answer that question, 
I do not know. 
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y it ee on cattle? What is to prevent a shipper separat- 
the milk and adding milk from certain individual cattle, because 
Are ndividual eattle in this country that could not come up to the 
rd. set by law?—A. For the simple reason that it is illegal. 

n order for him to make his milk come up to the legal interpretation 
t milk is, he must add butter fat to it from some source, either by the 
pole 4-8 with 3-5 or ea else. It seems to me we producer to-day, 


t is ae I ean tell you Ven sir: it is a oes we an right shoe try to 
urage the farmer. There are a lot of people telling the producer what he 
; ae do, oe we are paying this premium to oe out that very thing, to 


i “By Mr. Mullins: 

Q. Do you operate any dairy herds yourself?—A. No. 

__ Q. You have no dairies; you just purchase?—A. We purchase all our 
k. 

ee ay There are four of you in Montreal, four large companies, is_ that 

co ect?—A. Well, we call ourselves four large companies sometimes, it all 

depends; there are all sorts of companies. There are four large ones. 

pls Who owns the J. J. Jubert Company, your association?—A. You will 


] ave a ask somebody from that company; that I cannot tell you; that I do 


 @. You are not affiliated with it?—A. No. 
 Q. It is a separate company?—A. Absolutely. 
A separate organization?—A. Absolutely. 
Who comprises the board?—A. Of our company? 
Yes.—A. The directors are— 
I mean the directors—A. A. J. Nesbitt, C. B. Price, P. A. Thomson, 
. Trenholme and myself. 


Q. 
—«Q 
eed 
oo 
Q. 
oR 


By Mr. Tummon: 


__ Q. Are you able to give us the average price per hundred pounds for the 
ear 1932, the cost price?—A. For the year ending March 31, 1932, the 

: Obes purchase price of all milk, including surplus, was a 60 per hundred 
nds 
Q. You have not the figures, then, for the year 1932?—A. No; unfortun- 

a as I said, our year ends in March. 

Q. Can you conveniently furnish the committee with this information?— 


. Would you do that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell the committee about when it was that the chain stores first 
ted selling milk in Montreal?—A. Well, they have always sold milk from the 
they opened. 

. From the time they opened?—A. Yes. 

Q. At what price were they selling that milk up until, we will say Six 
s ago?—A. They were selling their milk at the same price as we were 


pa 
O. At the same price you were selling yours?—A. Yes. 
2 Last night in one of the Montreal papers, I noticed an advertisement, 
ve tising ay at seven cents per quart, value 10 cents per quart. That is not 
—A. No, sir. 
esume that store must be buying its milk at about one cent less per 
ie you probably would not know.—A. I should imagine so, I 


OL ta ee Oye ne ara Sas aco 
; ‘ a 
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Q. About when did chain stores start to feature milk?—A. Well I eee 
somewhere around last fall, possibly June, last June. é 

Q. When we emeaned the word “feature” what is meant there Well 
at that time I understand milk was sold in Montreal—our price last June was 


cents a ‘quart. 
Q. Certain chain stores?—A. Yes. 
Q. Were featuring and selling milk at 5 cents a qguart?—-A. Yes. 
Q. While the distributors were selling at 10 cents?—A. Ten cents. 
Q. Up to a certain period, Mr. Aird, the chain stores, you say were selling 3S 
milk at the same price that you were distributing?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, I think you have told us that they were selling milk at eight ‘ 
cents per quart?—A. Yes. 
Q. The ones that you were selling were buying from you at 7 cents?—A. 


Yes. 
Q. What about the conditions that made the change?—A. That will 
take a long time to tell you. 
Q. It is interesting?—A. We were supplying one of the groups of chain 
stores in Montreal at our regular prices, and they were selling at our regular 
prices; and because of competition which they stated they were getting from 
one of the other chain stores, they demanded from us that we sell them milk 
which enabled them to sell at 7 cents. Well, for us to buy milk and handle it 
properly and deliver to them, that was an utter impossibility. We refused to © 
do that. Then they started looking around to see what they could do. They 
no doubt were able to find somebody who would sell them milk to sell at that 
price. They also investigated—I am telling you the story as we know it from 
our talks with them—and went so far as to consider starting up a dairy of their — 
own, to handle their milk. They definitely stated to me, and I discussed it with 
them, that they did not want to go into the milk business; they did not want to 
sell milk at lower than our price, but this competition was forcing them to do it. 
In order to protect our business, it was no joking matter, there was only one 
thing for us to do, and that was to try to maintain our connection with them. 
We have to get any money that we do get out of this business, we have not got — 
a thousand things to sell, neither has any producer from whom we buy a thou- 
sand other things to sell on which to make money. And to protect ourselves, and 
to protect our producers—I am sincere when I say that—to protect both our- 
selves and the producer, to maintain a market for their milk, we were forced to 
give way and finally we offered to make arrangements with the stores that we 
did business with to sell their milk at one cent higher, or sell our milk at one — 
cent a quart higher than the other store they were competing with, and that is 
what they are doing at the present time. : 
Q. As a result of the sale of that milk to the chain stores, what happened to 
the price to the consumer?—A. Well you cannot have srk selling milk at a 
great deal below your wagon price, and maintain anything like a volume on your 
wagons that is going to allow you to stay in business. They do not all go; they 
do not buy all their milk, as I pointed out, a great many of our customers buy | 
a portion of their milk from their store, and depend on us for the actual service. 
Q. You reduced the price of milk on your wagons?—A. We had, in order 
to protect ourselves, to reduce our price to the consumer. 
Q. By how much?—A. One cent a quart, and up to now have not passed 
any of the reduction on to the producer, not because we can afford to do it, not 
because we can afford to absorb a cent, but simply because of the deplorable 
condition in which we find our producers, and ourselves at the present — . 
We are trying to carry on right along with them. 
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u say that it is a fair thing to presume that if that keen com- 
on given by the chain stores featuring milk continues, the producer will | 
ally be called upon to take a reduction in his prices—A. I do not think 


: 0. What, in your opinion, is the best method of delivering milk?—A. That 
a tall question. I have spent twenty-six years of my life in the distribution 
food. I am not going to make a speech, but tell you the facts. In order to 
roperly service a city’s milk supply, some type of house to house delivery is 
essential. Everybody cannot go to the stores, and if they could, the stores are 
closed approximately twenty per cent of the days in the year, and practically 
ll nights. Now, people must have milk; babies must have milk when they 
need it; invalids ‘must have milk, and in my opinion, based on experience, the 
ost economical in the long run, is for all of the milk possible to be delivered 
y some type of vehicle direct to the homes, and the stores selling milk as a 
convenience only. Now, there are a lot of reasons why that should be done. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 


0. Is there similar competition in other large cities? I understand you 
are speaking of Montreal now?—A. Yes. 
Q. I heard you say you had plants in other large cities?7—A. Yes. 
Q. Is there similar competition in other large cities?—A. Very similar. 
Q. In Toronto?—A. There is no chain store competition in Toronto. 
Q. Is there any other store that sells milk?—A. Only in Winnipeg. 
Q. Only in Winnipeg?—A. Yes, that is, in the cities in which we operate. 
Q. Would you file with the committee average costs of distributing milk? 
—A. I have already given all those figures. 
__ Q. Are you of the opinion that it would cost less to the consumer if there 
were only one distributor in large cities?—A. Naturally. 
__ Q. How many distributors are there in Montreal?—A. There are, I think, 
400 and some odd; I have not got the exact figures, but it is something like 410. 
Be Q. In Toronto?—A. I have not got the naa but I would say somewhere 
= under 100. 
oe 6) Under 1007—A. Yes. 
ee Q. Is the price of milk less in Toronto than in Montreal?—A. No, the price 
of milk is less in Montreal to-day than in Toronto. 
Q. What is the selling price per quart of milk in Toronto?—A. Ten cents. 
__ Q. And in Montreal?—A. Nine cents. Of course, where the situation in 
Montreal has become acute since the first of March, it ‘has changed the picture. 
The price should be ten cents. 

~ Q. How much do you pay in Toronto and Montreal?—A. Well, milk is 
purchased on a different basis in Toronto to what it is in the city of Montreal. 
: Q. What is the basis?—A. In Toronto, milk is purchased delivered to the 
lant. 
By the Chairman: 

_Q. Where?—A. In Toronto, delivered into our plant door; and the price 
mpares very very favourably, there is practically no difference on the milk, 
cause when we add to the cost of milk coming into the city and the cost of 
bringing it to the plant— — 


a By Mr. Dupuis: 
-~ Q. What do you pay the producer in Toronto?—A. I think it is $1.40 
delivered to our plant. 
ee Q. Right to the plant?—A. Right to our plant door. 

_Q. Did I understand aright that you said in 1932 in Montreal you paid 
aan Yes, but you have asked me the price of milk in Toronto, not in 
933, and I am quoting the price to-day in Toronto. 


6 
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I would Say 1t compares very ee with Montreal; they are prae ctica 
the same all the way along. ee 
Q. Winnipeg is much the same?—A. No, unfortunately. : 
Q. How do you sell milk in Winnipeg?—A. We are operating in Winnipes 
at the present time under the rules and regulations of the Public Utility Co 
mission. Our selling price for milk to-day is 10 cents delivered to the home 
We get 74 cents when we deliver to the stores, and the store sells at eight. It is 
a very undesirable situation. st 
Q. Is there a similarity between the spread in all those large cities of the 
buying price and selling price?—A. Taking the different things into considera =. 
tion, yes, they are practically— 
es The spread is about the same?—A. Except Winnipeg. 


nj 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. What is the name of the company in Winnipeg?—A. The Crescent Cream ; 
Company. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


@. You said you had about $9,000,000 in this firm as the capital a while 
ago. Is that the whole organization of your company, including eastern dairies, — 
and so forth? Can you give us the amount of capitalization for the Montreal 
plant, Elmhurst dairy only?—A. Yes. It is about 84 millions in the plant, and — 
the other figure for the Eastern Dairies is about 84 millions. 

Q. For the Montreal plant?—A. No, the Montreal plant consists of 12,500 — 
shares of no par value stock. 

Q. That is all?—A. That is all, it is a wholly owned subsidiary sah 

Q. It. consists of 12,500 shares of no par value stock, and to find ‘ce e 
value you would have to go to the curb market to find their real worth?—A. — 
Not at all; you do not find value of stocks on the stock market. 

Q. What do you say your shares are valued at? At what are your shares 
reported?—A. That is a hard question. I do not think it is a question I would 
care to answer. 

Q. If you are going to find out the amount of profit you are making, and 
what constitutes your profit per quart, we must find that—A. I would be glad ~ 
to file with the Chairman a statement of our balance sheet. os 

Q. Very well, that will be satisfactory. Would you also file with the Chair- | 
man a statement of the quantity of cream that you have purchased from milk — 
skimmed in ‘your plant?—A. Offhand? . 

Q. Offhand, during the last fiscal year, or the ten months of the last fiscal — 
year, and the amount you had to buy from other places, stating where you — 
bought it from.—A. Now, just a minute. I do not know ‘that it would mean ~ 
anything as to where we bought it from, or who we bought it from. M 

Q. Yes, it would mean a great deal. If we find out that your company has © 
bought a lot of cream or milk and is selling a certain amount to a subsidiary 
company, it would help us a whole lot-—A. We do not do that. When we buy, — 
the man we bought it from gets paid for it, and it is a purchase. : 

Q. Let us have the figures and satisfy ourselves——A. It is a long list of © 
names, Mr. Chairman. We buy from, I suppose, a thousand or two farmer 
producers, and to make a list of that sort showing that we bought fifty pounds 
from one man and fifty pounds from another, and so on, would take a month of 
Sundays. 

Q. I will change m¥ question and put it this way. What quantity was — 
purchased from the producers or other dairies, and what quantity was purchased 
from other branches of your organization?—A. Yes, right, We do not buy 
from branches, we transfer. 2 
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“hae 
hen was the price paid for same on a butter fat basis, and 
r ou are selling your cream per quart to the consumer?—A. I do 
, whether I can answer all those questions, but we will to the best of 


-Q. Can you give us any idea as to the cost of pasteurization?—A. Well, it 
ry hard to single out and say the exact cost of one method through which 
Ik passes. I gave you the cost of dairy expenses. 

). To shorten it up, we have had one witness here who told us it cost from 
to six cents a gallon to pasteurize milk; is there anything to that?—A. I 
cannot speak for any other witness, but I can tell you this; it cost us 1-52 cents 
quart to put it through our plant, and that is a little over six cents a quart. 
Q. That covers all?—A. That covers all, the whole expenses. 

Q. Bottling as well?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you sell certified milk?—A. No, sir, nothing but pasteurized. 

Q. Have you any other plants outside the Richmond plant?—A. No, not 
owned by the Montreal subsidiary. 

Q. Who are the stockholders of it?—A. Elmhurst, Eastern Dairies, Limited, 
> the directors with qualifying shares. All of the stock is held by the Eastern 
actors, except the qualifying directors’ shares. 


: By Mr. Donnelly: 


-Q. I should like to ask the witness if he would file with the committee the 
iplete financial set-up of this company since its inception, showing the 
ount of money put in, the amount of dividends paid, and the amount of money 
paid in from year to year since the inception of the company, in order that we 
1ay be able to arrive at some idea of the financial position of the company. 


By the Chairman: 


ae ay Do you mean the Elmhurst or the Eastern?—A. I mean the Eastern 
‘Dairies. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


-Q. I would like to ask the witness if it is not a fact that all cream and 

k going into the city of Montreal has to be pasteurized?—A. Yes, in the 

y; it must be pasteurized in the city. 

-Q. Is it possible for a producer to go to one of your dairies and have his 

nilk pasteurized and then distribute it himself?—A. Not with us. 

_~ Q: You do not do any of that?—A. No. 

_ Q. Are there any small dairies doing that business in Montreal?—A. Not 

that I know of, there may be. 

_ Q. Are there any here in the city of Ottawa?—A. I cannot answer that; 

there may be. We do not do it. 

-Q. You do not do it?—A. No, sir. 

-Q. In any of those cities, do you know that there are dairies where milk 

eing pasteurized. for the producers and the producer allowed to distribute 

after?—A. I cannot answer that, I do not know of any. I know there are 

lot of dealers buying milk from pasteurizing plants. 

= Q. I am pretty sure that there are small pasteurizing plants doing pasteur- 

zation for producers and allowing the producer to charge a cent or a cent and 
uarter, depending on the amount of milk he brings in for pasteurization, 
S allowing him to distribute it in the city—A. There may be, but I 

definite knowledge of any one. 
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By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Following the question that was put to you as to the best wa 
distributing milk, may I ask a question, without taking the trouble of rea 
a letter which was passed on to me by Mr. Power. It is more of a suggesti 
upon which I should like to have your opinion. It is a suggestion from M 
L. G. Turgeon of Quebec. He suggested that as there are in the city | 
Quebec about 300 distributors of milk, the city should be divided into ten 
different zones, and in each of the zones there should be ten distributors anc 
each distributor will be confined to his particular zone for his business. In 
that way there would be ten different distributors competing with each other 
in each particular zone. I should like to have your opinion on this sugge 
tion—A. Let us take the city of Montreal. I suppose most of you gentlemen 
are familiar with that part of the city known as Notre Dame de Grace in 
the western section of the city. Then, take the section of the city that I 
happened to have been born in. When I was born, there were fairly decent 
respectable people living there. To-day, what is it? Manufacturing, prac- 
tically nobody living there. They have all moved out to Westmount, to Outre- 
mont, to the north end, to Notre Dame de Grace. Now, supposing I find 
myself in the position of having that zone, I am automatically going to go out 
of business, and if you carry that along far enough, and not give me a fair 
chance to continue, in a very few years you are going to be back where you ~ 
are now. I do not believe it is possible. 


By Mr. Loucks: 

Q.. What was the butterfat content of the sweet milk delivered to your 

customers?—A. It is around 3:7; it varies through the year as the cows 
freshen. 

Q. Is there any minimum standard?—A. 3-25 is the city minimum. 

Q. The city decides that?—A. We have our own chemist. ; 

Q. And this milk which comes from the chain stores and is sold cheaper 

than you are selling it must come up to that standard?—A. Supposed to, yes. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. I wish to congratulate the witness on the fine evidence he has given; 
but in Ontario that name, Aird, means investigation?—A. It also means that 
in Quebec, ee 

Q. Now, you gave us the different percentages in the making up of the 
spread at so much for bottling and pasteurizing and it comes to so and so, 
and leaves a certain percentage per quart to profit. Now, I think that this 
committee should have more than that. I think that this committee should, © 
if they are going to get to the bottom of this thing—and if they are not going __ 
to get at the bottom of this thing I am going to withdraw from the committee— — 
should go much further than that. Some of us are growing old, and if we are — 
going to do anything for our people I believe now is the time; and this is — 
only a forerunner of other instances like packing houses and stockyards that 
are going to be brought on the carpet. Now, I am not finding fault with your 
figures, because figures cannot lie; but accountants are wonderful figurers. — 
Now, that is a nice statement you have given us if I am to open my mouth — 
and close my eyes and just take that in and say that tastes all right. But I 
want to go back further—and this, perhaps, is not for Mr. Aird—this will be 
rather something for the committee to decide. I have not been here at all 
of the meetings of the committee I regret to say, but one manager gave us 
his salary at $5,000 with $4,500 for travelling expenses, and another one gave 
us something similar but reversed—I think it was about $4,500 for salary and | 
$5,000 for travelling expenses. Now, we would like to know how your per 
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Re a 7 
ge for executive is made up. You know that Andy told Amos that he 
do the thinking as he was the executive and he had to do the thinking, 
the moral to that is this, that the producer no longer is going to come up 
ainst any kind of a wall and be told, “here are the figures; take them or 
ave them.” Now, if that is to be the attitude of this committee, I am not 
ying to waste any time; I am going to go out and make snowmen—it will be 
ore helpful. But I would like to get at the details of your capitalization 
first, of your parent company, of the subsidiaries which you have brought or 
ave started and other capitalization—your salaries, your sub-subsidiaries, your 
terlock directors— A. There are none. 
Q. Your public stock, if any, is issued, whether you have split it in fours 
or fourteen. I want to know what your horse feed costs. I think one gentle- 
an said that it took about $170 for a horse and $60 a year to shoe him. 
Now, they might tell the chinamen that, but you cannot tell the farmer that. 
Now, perhaps that is in your figures—I am not saying it is or not—but I 
m from Missouri, Mr. Chairman, and I say that so far as I am concerned a 
real qualified accountant or auditor should take a view of these companies and 
give us in detail just how these different items in the spread are made up. We 
have heard nothing more today than we heard several weeks ago; it is the 
same old story, and it is all about the same. But if we are going to satisfy 
the people that a man starts his business with $250—the member for Wentworth 
lis me it was $150—and builds up a plant worth $2,000,000 which is owned 
by himself and his son and his daughter-in-law and his son-in-law or his aunt 
or grandfather—just a family connection—and it is not all there; he is wise 
enough to have something in Victory Bonds, because he is a shrewd business 
man with reserves in addition—now, that is much better than farming. What 
want to get at, and I am not asking for a decision of the committee today, 
although I am asking for a decision of this committee after they have con- 
‘sidered this matter—the next time we meet we should go at this thing like 
men and not like a lot of kindergartners. I think it is very necessary that we 
‘should know how this spread is going. We should have more than just a finan- 
cial statement—no doubt carefully prepared and brought in here and accepted 
by us. I want to go back and find out if this statement is correct. I am not 
oing to ask this gentleman his salary or the salaries of the various men, because 
you, Mr. Chairman, did not give a ruling. One firm gave us that information 
nother firm refused to give it. Now, we are sitting here representing the 
Supreme Court of Canada, the parliament of Canada, and if our reference will 
not allow us to get all the information we want then I think we should refer 
this matter back to the house and get that permission and then go at it like 
‘men, instead of sitting here every day and have the same old story and wearing 
larger patches in our pants. 


By Mr. Wilson: 

— Q. Mr. Aird, I would like to ask you one or two questions. You referred 
today to a brangh in Winnipeg—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was under the Public Utility Board?—A. Yes, sir. 


: ‘No. I can answer that in this way. You can set the price to the producer, and 
you can set three or four selling prices, but you do not set the spread for the 
simple reason that at the time that that ruling came into effect our price to the 
614763 
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consumer was 10 cents and our price to the stores was 7a + cents, a our D 
age of sale to the consumer direct was so much at 10 cents, but unfortun: 
our sale to the consumer has slipped about 45 per cent, where it used to bi 
per cent, and we are getting 24 cents a quart less, which is almost a dolla 
hundred with which to pay the producer, and we are losing money. 
Q. Is the price set to the producer?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is it?—A. It is about $1.55 average, I think. rank 
Q. Is that for the whole year around?—A. It was set subject to anges 
Q. Who sets the price in that connection?—A. The price was set by 
Commission. a 
Q. Do you think the way the price is set now is a fair one to the produc 
—A. No, I do not. I do not think it is fair for two reasons: it mayo 
enough, and it is too much over butter. “ae 
@. Would you be averse to someone sitting in there along with the re - 
sentative of the producer and of the distributing companies as a man who would 
have some say, because you must admit that the producer has no say now?— 
I do not admit that. 
. You do not?—A, No, sir. 
Q. Well, in all the evidende I have heard, even in your own evidence; is 
producer has no chance of getting his own back?—A. There has never been 
meeting, I think, in the city of Montreal with our producers where the producers 
have had a grievance. 
Q. Because they have had to acecept?—-A. They do not have to. : 
Q. If the producers do not agree, do you cut any of them off? In any oa 
your distributing plants, if the producer does not agree to a thing, is he cut 
from sending milk into your plant?—A. No. Because he continues to ship. — 
Q. You do not know of any instance of a producer being cut fi Not 
personally, no; I do not. 
cy Perhaps you had better. investigate some of your outside plants. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 


Q. Have you your books here?—A. I have some. 
Q. Could you find out from your books if there are some producers cut of pss 
A. I do not believe there was one. 


By Mr. Valiance: nage 
Q. Is your cost of distribution in various Cities about the same?—A. — 


that are comparahle. 

Q. And your volume of business would not determine the distribution of it? ; 
—A. No. 

Q. I was rather interested. I am somewhat like my friend Mr. caoeaee I 
have not been privileged to attend every meeting, because of other meetings I 
had to attend. In looking over the evidence given by some of the previous wit- 
nesses I noticed that in giving financial statements, speaking about the same 
thing as my friend Mr. Spotton, it seemed to me that there should be a further 
investigation of the whole set-up of most of these companies—A. May I just 
say this, that these figures that I have presented to you to-day, gentlemen, are 
correct; and if you want to send an auditor into our plant we would welcome © 
him to go through our things. H the insinuation is that these figures are cooked — 
figures I’d like to see somebody — go in and check them. These aren’t cooked 
figures, I don’t give cooked figures. 


By Mr. Spotton: “ 
Q. We are from Missouri.—A. Well, you are welcome to see them. 


et ae 
pa PRE ics wad aper 
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r. Brown: 


. I don’t say the figures are cooked up. Still there are some details we 
| like to have in order that we may arrive at our own conclusions. For 
ce, there was a statement made about the annual cost of wagons and 
s. Just take that one item, wagons and sleighs. In one case it was nearly 
(000, and in another it runs $3, 000, then further on in the same statement there 
‘depreciation allowed on delivery equipment, and that includes $7,297.61. 
‘Now, I would like a fuller explanation as to why in the one case they should 
allow an annual charge of $3,000 to $4,000 on wagons and sleighs, and then later 
on depreciation of something over $7,000 on delivery equipment. Now, that may 
be all right, but there is nothing here to show us that it is all right, and the pres- 
+ witness has not even submitted details to that extent, and I really think there 
is something there that should be investigated, and when this company comes 
‘before us again I am going to ask for an explanation on that point. I would like 
this witness to furnish us with similar figures in regard to his own company. It 
all very well to say that the expenses of delivery are a certain percentage of 
e spread, or of whatever it is based on, but it does not really give us very 
uch information, and [ heartily back up what Mr. Spotton has said—if we are 
oing to get anything that will satisfy the people, we must have more in the 
ature of information than has been given to us so far, on this matter of delivery 
harges, and just what makes up that spread. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I would like to ask a question or two, if I might. The estimate that you 
a Mr. Aird, bearing on the cost per quart, was for fluid milk, was it not?— 
. Yes. 

- Q. Well, in your statement, speaking generally, have you segregated your 
operations | in fluid milk and cream?—A. Not generally; no. 

- Q. You mean to say that you have not separate accounts for, say, butter- 
milk; for eream; and for butter?—A. No. 

: Q. Well then, in your distribution of costs for instance, on the same wagons 
you will have fluid milk, you will have buttermilk, you will have cream, and 
erhaps butter?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you estimate your distribution cost on fluid milk? How can 
they be estimated as you have them there?—A. These expenses are supplied for 
e various products sold, in their proportion. For instance, labour that goes 
into the making of butter, is charged up to butter, the labour in handling milk 
and cream is charged to milk and cream, and these figures here are taken and 
he milk is charged with a fair proportion of them—we don’t do that. generally 
or our own use only at the end of the month, month by month. 

Q. Well then, the fact of the matter is that the committee is suspicious that 
perhaps higher profits are being made in these other operations than the fluid 
ilk, and that that is where the bulk of your profits come in, and they haven’t 
en accounted for. I think that is a fair statement of the attitude of the com- 
tee. What have you to say in regard to that?—A. Cream is profitable. 

_ Q. More profitable than your .3 cents—what did you say it was a quart?— 
. Our .5 cents, yes. 

— Q. So that, after all, in your operations you are only giving us a part?—A. 
_ Milk only. 

Q. Part of your operations, part of your profits—you have not given us the 
le Soy Bee No, I am dealing with milk only here. 


ae Mr. Pickel: 


ae ‘What about ice cream?—A. We don’t sell ice cream in Montreal. 
a You don’t handle that?—A. No. 


Pes 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. It seems to me very important that we should have the whole story 
regard to your operations?—A. I will be very glad to give it to you. 

Q. The product all comes from the farmers in the first instance, and if you. 
are making higher profits in some cases than in others, in some branches of your _ 
business than in others, we should know the whole thing. I want to ask yo 
another thing, too; the question was asked the other day, the matter of salarie 
was brought up—are any of your profits hidden in your salaries?—A. No sir. 

Q. I am not suggesting that they are. You stated you made a profit of. 
—A. .53. 

Q. A profit of .53 cents a aaa Are you paying your depreciation, your 
operating costs and your capital charges out of that, and still making a profit. 
to-day ?—A. We have the other products as well, that is only the milk part o 
our business. \ 

Q. Another question. The city of Winnipeg, I understand, has a Public — 
Utility Board governing the sale of milk, to a certain extent, within the city. Do 
they prohibit the featuring of milk on the part of the chain stores?—A. Yes, the - 
price for the chain store is set at two cents below our wagon price and they ie 
inspectors checking up continuously on that. 

@. But they don’t undersell?—A. They are not allowed to undersell that. a 

(. Another question then, in the matter of bottles, would you object to some __ 
kind of compulsory legislation in making all the companies and all the dis- 
tributors charge for their bottles?—A. I would not object to it, but we ee 
have a terrible time to do it, it is almost impossible. : 

Q. You don’t think it is possible?—A. No, I don’t think it is possible. - 

Q. Well, why is it possible in the case of other drinks; it is done in almost 
every other thing—A. For the simple reason, sir, that we have a definite contact 
with our homes 365 days of the year, and take in the case of ginger ale, or some- 
thing like that, they leave it by the case, there is a fairly big charge for the case _ 
and the bottles, and it is intermittent delivery, and when you try calling ata _ 
home 365 days in the year—the actual bottle loss, about 70 per cent of that — 
comes as breakage. You must remember that here with the severe winter con- 
ditions that we have to contend with, these bottles break. The cost of doing 

_ that, sir, I am afraid, will be equally as much or more than the bottles. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. You spoke about the ginger ale bottles, are you aware whether or not 
the companies that own those bottles charge their customers for them if they 
are not returned?—A. I think they do, as a general rule. I don’t in my home. 
On the bottles that come into my home, there is no deposit on them, for ginger 
ale; I am pretty sure of that. 

Q. Surely, there is a strange situation if the manufacturers of ginger ale who 
distribute their product in bottles are able to collect the price of the bottles from _ 
the customers and the milk producers can’t. I think that is a story that is — 
absurd, I would look into it—A. It is Just one of those things that are in the 
business that are pretty hard to explain away, but the fact remains that it is — 
there. a 
Q. Yes, but it is one of those things that is put right back on the farmer, 
but he is most helpless in a case of that kind, and I think the public should know 
that—A. No— ; 


By Mr. Dupuis: 

Q. In the city of Montreal, Mr. Chairman, I am sure by experience that 
when we break a bottle the distributors charge us for it. I have never known 
a company in Montreal who does not charge for these bottles—A. Do you buy 
your milk from the store? If you buy your milk from the store, yes. 
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on ion the Eire: from the distributor, like your company or 
bert’s, or any other company. If a consumer breaks a bottle, he pays for it. 
e ‘try to keep or bottle losses as low as we can. If we find a consumer 
ing bottles, we will try and collect from him. 
Q. I never had any milk from your company, but I had milk from many 
ar companies when I lived in Montreal, and they charged it. I just say that 
the benefit of the committee—A. If you were buying milk from our com- 
pany, and broke a bottle, we would not charge you for the bottle. 

~ Q. You don’t have your books showing that?—A. I beg your pardon? 
Q. I believe you said a few minutes ago that you can send an investigator? - 
. Yes, surely. 
_ Q. If that charge is made against any customer, it would be in the books? 
A. Surely, if we can find them. But they won’t be there. We don’t do it. 
~ Q. I don’t see how you can find out?—A. We have had one investigation’ 
last year already, and frankly, gentlemen, we rather welcome you to satisfy 
ourselves that these figures are right. 

~ Q. I want to go back to another question, as put to the witnesses. You 
ave us a price in other large cities in Canada. Would you tell the committee 
the milk is pasteurized in all other large cities? Is it pasteurized in Winni- 
peg?—A. No. 
> Q: No;_ is it pasteurized in Toronto?—A. Yes. 
Q. In Ottawa?—A. No. 
Q. No. Is it pasteurized in ——-A. Hamilton is the other; yes, I think so. 
Of course, in each of these crties they are allowed to sell certified milk. 
Q. In cities where it is not pasteurized, do you charge less for the milk? 
A. No; because we only sell pasteurized milk. 
- Q. You sell pasteurized milk in Winnipeg?—A. Yes, only; I would not sell 
nything but pasteurized milk. 
Q. You are not compelled to, but you do it?—A. We are not compelled to, 
eu we do it. 
~ Q. I see. Would you tell the committee if the price of distributing is lower 
ss day than it was years before; for instance, in the last four or five years back? 
—A. I only have here—I would be very glad to answer that if I had the figures, 
but I have not got them with me. I could supply them. This gives us the list 
for the ten months ending January 31 this year. 
Q. Could you give the committee the costs for 1931?—A. I have not got 
that here, but I can get it. 

Q. By memory you could not tell the committee what is the cost of dis- 
‘tribution for 1928 and 1929?—A. Approximately the same as to-day. I believe 
our actual expenses are down, but our sales are down, and when you bring it to 
a quart basis, I think you will find it will compare just about the same. 
Q. Could you give the price, the salary you pay to your distributors?—A. 


Yes. 

Q. How much do you pay them?—A. Yes, I can give you that. 

Q. How much?—A. They are paid on a commission basis. 

Q. No salary?—A. It varies. A stated salary—they are paid a definite 
salary and a commission. I have not got that here. It varies quite a bit, 
ete upon the district. 

-Q. Would you give that to the committee?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, could you tell me*by memory if the price that you pay the farmer 
ire or higher to-day than it was four or five years ago?—A. Lower. 

: Q. How much did you pay in 1928 and 1929 up to date, year by year, an 
4 verage?—A. I go back here as far as 1927. The summer price was $2.03; the 
inter price was $2.80. In 1928, it was $2.80 for the winter and $2.03 for the 
‘Summer; in 1929, it was $2.81 and $2.393. In 1929——_ 
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Q. That is 1929 you gave?—A. That is 1929, yes, $2.81 atid: 1 9 
1930 it was $2.81 and $2.03; in 1931, $2.40, $2.03, "$1. 70. 

Q. $1.70?—A. $1.70. 

Q. What is that?—A. That was from June to April—June, 1931, to ap 1, 
1932. It stayed constant at $1.70. ie 

Q. $1.70; could you give that by the quart?—A. Yes. What the producer 
received? on: 

Q. What the producer received, yes. I just want to know—some of my col- 
leagues in the committee want to know what you sold it to the consumer for by © 
quarts, the same year?—A. Well, the high price for a quart of milk in Montreal 
was 15 cents. : 

Q. In what year?—A. That was in 1929, December. ; i 

Q. What was it in 1927?—A. It was around—it was 14 cents, I thik 
it was; 14 cents. 

Q. In summer and in winter?—A. No, it would be—I have the actual 
figures from 1930, but no further back for all the months. 

Q. For the summer you have not got the figures?—A. Yes, I have from 
April, 1930, up to the present. 

Q). But not since 1927?—A. No. 

Q. You have not got for 1929?—A. No; I ean get that. 

Q. Could you provide that?—A. Yes. 


ae 


By Mr, Taylor: ‘ 

Q. I have here the report of the third meeting of the committee on the 

7th of March, when Father Lebel was before the committee, and this is ae a 
‘statement he made: — ti om 


“Now, if we have to find similar prices to retail prices in former 
years we have to go up to 1912 when the retail price was 8-6 cents; 
in 1913 it was 8-8 the quart, and on that year the price received by — 
the farmer was 5 cents, and the price of the distributor was 3-8 cents. __ 
And, if you remember, in that time nobody complained that the price 
then paid was too high—8-8 cents; suppose that in the winter months 
the price was 11 and 10, and that in the summer months the price was 
8 and 9 and nobody complained that the price was too high, and — ee 
the farmer received 5 cents and the distributor 3 cents. 


Now, I would like a word of explanation, if you can give it, Mr. Aird, as = 
briefly as possible why you think now that the distributing price should be | 
5-17 cents, as you say, and the price to the producer 4-98 cents a quart?—_ 
A. Just this, that to-day the distributor does a great deal more than the — 
distributor did in those days. You will find, if you go back at that time that — 
the most of the milk was brougth in by the producer himself in a can, run 
up the stairs with the small can, and measured in it, and filled the jug and — 
so on and so forth, and the costs were borne by the housewife in steriiaiee 
her utensils, and so on and so forth. That is before pasteurization. I am only © 
speaking about the company that I represent. we 


By Mr. Dupuis: 
Q. I just want to stop you there; you say in those years; that was in 
1912, around there?—A. Well, you went back to 1904, I think. 
Q. 1904, all right. During those days did you have the machinery ‘that ; 
you have to- day’?—A. But, gentlemen— ae 
Q. To fill bottles, clean bottles—all that machinery?—A. I think you are 
comparing different figures. You cannot take a group of figures in one city 
where some distributors are distributing pasteurized milk and others are dis- 
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Vv Ik, sad athe producer coming in himself and selling at an 
tionally low price and losing the money that they do lose, as some of 


Q. That is for Montreal in 1913?—A. All right, in 1913; pasteurization 
- became compulsory in July, I think, 1925; and I cannot tell you offhand how 
_ many companies were pasteurizing milk at that time, but if you are comparing 
gures for that period, with the ground of people who were delivering raw or 
asteurized milk, and comparing it with our company’s figures to-day, with 
the sanitary conditions that we have in our plant, and comparing that with 
lecanning stuff out of a can, gentlemen, you are asking me to explain some- 
hing that is entirely different. It is not a comparable thing. 


By Mr. Spotton: 
- Q. When did you first start to bottle milk?—A. Our company started to 
bottle milk in 1910, pasteurizing in 1915, ten years before it was compulsory. 


By Mr. Dupws: 
: Q. I understand the witness told us it cost more because conditions are 
not the same?—A. Yes. 
——-Q. ~‘Well, I understand that your company, like other large companies, has 
machinery that does the work that formerly was done by employees. Does it 
cost more, taking into consideration the cost of your machinery, and all those 
things, to bottle milk now than it did when your employees did it?—A. Natur- 
ally, if you had more, it costs more. The cost has been worth it. If you look, 
as pointed out in some cases here, at the death rate in Montreal, you will find 
_ that milk has played no small part in the decrease in the death rate; but at 


aoe 


* 


a cost, yes, but what was the cost before it went into milk? 
____—«Q. I should like a straight answer to my question—A. That is a straight 


get 


answer; I say if you had more, it must cost more. 
_—-Q. No, let us take 100 bottles, for instance, or a thousand bottles as you 
_ used to put them up before you bought this machinery, and the way you are 
doing it to-day. Does it cost more for the 1,000 bottles to-day than it cost in 
_ 1912?—A. I would say this, if you are going to bottle by hand, and bottle by 
machinery, that by machinery would be considerably cheaper. It is illegal to 
bottle by hand. 


Sy 
Se: 


By Mr. Pickel: 
_Q. Is it not cheaper to deliver by bottle than in the old way by can?—A. 
_ Well, I never delivered in the can; unfortunately I cannot answer that question. 
Q. It should be quicker—A. I cannot answer that question. I have not the 
figures. 
___ Q. Do you not agree that all of these big improvements for the benefit of 
_ the consumer takes the cost out of the farmer?—A. No, I cannot agree with that. 


By Mr. Moore: 


_ -Q. Why not; what about pasteurization?—A. For the simple reason the 
producer does not pay; it is the consumer that pays. That is the person who, 


after all, pays. 
Be By Mr. Pickel: 


ee Q. The consumer is not paying as much as he used to do—A. Here is one 
question that I think is lost sight of. That is, what is surplus milk worth? Now, 
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you say the producer pays. What is surplus milk worth? It is milk that cannc 
be consumed in a city to-day. Now, if the producer was getting less than that 
or considerably less than that, he might be paying, but he is not. The produ 
is shipping milk into the city for fluid consumption and getting very considerabl 
more than the product is worth for any other product, and therefore I claim he i 
not paying— : 


By the Charman: : 
Q. Let me ask you the question in another way: 


By Mr. Spotton: x 
Q. Mr. Chairman, the question asked by Dr. Pickel is this: the consumer is — 
paying less, the producer is getting less, and how does it come about? Then, — 
in regard to this surplus of milk, Mr. Chairman, if you are going to carry on this 
surplus business, I think it is a joke. Every other merchant is buying goods and > 
taking a chance of being short or having something on hand at the end of a 
season, and why should not these men do the same thing. Every one of these 
men that I have come in touch with, have made millions, and why should not 
they play the game, buy a certain amount of milk and sell it? If they cannot 
meet the demand one day, some other person will, and in that way play the 
game.—A. I can tell you sir, we do play the game. We do take our surplus. 
It cost us one-tenth of a cent a quart for every quart sold for surplus in January, 
1931, and the difference between us and the other fellow who is buying goods, 
is that he can tell the other fellow ‘“‘ We do not want it at all.” — 
Q. When was that surplus joke started?—A. It is very a serious question. 
Q. When was it started?—A. I suppose the first time the cows started to — 
give milk. It has always been. 
Q. When did you start calling a certain percentage “Surplus milk” and 
lower the price to depress the association price; when did that start?—A. We 
do not do that. 
Q. That did not start in the Garden of Eden?—A. I was not there. fy 
Q. When did you start figuring up in Montreal that one man had a surplus _ 
—I think I should say I think your company has played fair—A. Thank you. 
Q. But some of them have not played fair. There are some cases in which 
the surplus amounts to about one-half—A. Am I here to answer for other com- 
panies? I can only talk for my own company. 
Q. I am asking when did you start figuring on surpluses?—A. Ever since 
I have known this business. We have had the surplus problem always. 
Q. How long is that?—A. I think Mr. Chairman, the company that I repre- 
sent played the game on this. 


By the Chairman: a 

Q. I think what Mr. Spotton is trying to get at is this: when did you start 
paying two prices?—A. Well, I guess it would be before I was born, sir, I don’t 
know. 


By Mr. Tummon: N 


Q. Is the man from whom you purchase obliged to sell you all his milk? : 
—A. No. “e 

Q. He can just send you in a little, what he has under contract?—A. Yes. 

Q. What his production is for the six months?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bertrand: <8 
Q. He has to live up to that contract?—A. No, he can give us just as he © 
desires. 
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believe the producer feels this, that you establish prices. We know 
establish prices for surplus milk. You have your price for milk, and 
producer feels that while you are offering that price for surplus milk you 
use it, or do use it probably for sweet cream purposes, and you are able, 
aybe, to ‘make more out of it than you are paying him?—A. Well, I can tell 
pe this, that the statement I made is true; that our surplus for the ten months 
st us one-tenth of a cent a quart on our sales. That is subject to verification 
y auditors. It cost us that much. 
- Q. Did you use some for sweet cream purposes?—A. We did, but at the 
same time, we can buy sweet cream cheaper than we got the milk that went 
to the sweet cream. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 

Q. I would like to know from the witness if it would be possible through 
investigation in large cities in Montreal and Toronto to find out the quantity 
consumed and the percentage of surplus in each day in the year.—A. Every day 
in the year? 

: Q. I do not mean the average, the amount of the consumption?—A. By the 
time you would have found it out, so much time would have gone by, it would 
ot mean anything. 

-Q. Could you not find out in Montreal, for instance?—A. How are you going 
‘to find out how much is consumed? 

-  Q. You said there are so many distributors in Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would not an investigator be able to find out how much milk they sell 
in Montreal?—A. Yes. 

@: Per day ?—A.: Yes. 

Q. What was the percentage of your surplus milk on an average?—A. I 
think it is 15 per cent on our total purchase. 


Mr. Dupuis: Mr. Chairman, I am just making a suggestion now. I think 
ite we have had enough witnesses to come to a conclusion along this line, and I 
believe we should make a recommendation to see if it would not be possible to 
have legislation passed compelling the distributors to pay the same price for all 
the milk they purchased. 


___ Mr. Mutuins: In Naples, they bring the cow around to the door, and milk 
it right at the door; I have come to the conclusion that that is the better plan. 


The CHAIRMAN: We shall adjourn now to meet at the call of the chair; 
but before we adjourn I should like to make a statement in regard to witnesses. 
Witnesses are only supposed to come when they are notified by the Clerk of the 
Committee, in which case they are paid a per diem allowance and expenses. I 
am making this statement for the benefit of witnesses who may wish to come, 
not re come until they are notified by the Clerk of the Committee. Thank you, 
entlemen. 


é Siuitice adjourned at one o’clock, to meet again at the call of the chair. 
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SCHEDULE No. 2 


Amount 


Discount 


.$ 3,000,000 $ 180,000 
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Scuepute No. 3 


EASTERN DAIRIES LIMITED, 7460 UPPER LACHINE ROAD k 
MONTREAL 


COMMON STOCK, NO PAR VALUE 


Number 
Date of Considera‘ 
Shares 
ANY [EN ie) sa aan Me eer eRe MUN MILE TS Ue Se ae 1926 49,999 $ 5 00 = re 00 
March 232538 oreo eS oa a SRI AT ere ee ee 1927 800 11 36 
U.N) gt Re eee ARTs GRE n Lm OK ane th Scud owns mcot 1927 1,700 12 50 
A) EN en a me iMod ee RRR eG ga ae ai Se 1927 7,400 12 50 
WMecemiber 60 ie) yy ee OO ee ta tints an aera 1927 8, 600 50 00 430, 000 00 
March ok eso CU Ae ols TAD, cas Ser ae te oe 1928 500 25 00 
Mes be bias ER ee A a As ear i es 1928 4,000 53 00 212,000 00 
SAMUATY. ys NG See os OC a I Oe 1929 1,000 51 00 ‘ } 
Marches ss 2 elke ek ong Sey die eee oe reson ee 1931 15,000 20 00 300,000 00 — 
December ee 2 ke see ae Bee oe eee ee 1982s 4 Bod 20 00 
93,423 $ 15 70 {3 1,466,975 


SCHEDULE No, 4 


EASTERN DAIRIES LIMITED, 7460 UPPER LACHINE ROAD, 
MONTREAL 


PREFERRED STOCK—7% CUMULATIVE—PAR VALUE $100 


Number 
Date of Consideration | Commission | 
Shares 
Miarchie 850.2 ine eerie ict Stree nares sania 1926 12,500 $100 00} $1,250,000 00 $125,000 
Octobers.c se. ee Se ee eee ee 1926 500 100 00 50,000 00 5,000 00 
November: 52) 2 Pie, SONS aa namenea 1926 900 100 00 90,000 00 9,000 00 
Decemberci eee een eee 1926 2,600 100 00 260,000 00 26,000 00 
PEATLUSUP Yoo vise Mee eee ace nee ean ee 1927 1,000 100 00 100,000 00 10,000 00 
MCD TUATY 2. ohio) ces ee One eget ee 1927 400 100 00 40,000 00 coe 
hacls Wanpinen eo irre ata BM Me is ae 1927 2,800 100 00 280,000 00 
ADT oe Se Re es en ne eee ee 1927 1,200 100 00 120,000 00 
BY er Saks pee Es SR eee 1927 2,200 100 00 220,000 00 
September: 2.530. 0 tute | ea ye eee 1927 900 100 00 90,000 00 


$2,500,000 00 
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Sa % 
- ScuepuLe No. 5 


; _ EASTERN DAIRIES LIMITED, MONTREAL 


6 ONCILIATION OF DIVIDENDS PAID BY EASTERN DAIRIES, LIMITED (HOLDING 
OMPANY) ACME FARMERS DAIRY, LIMITED, AND CRESCENT CREAMERY COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, WITH TOTAL DIVIDENDS AS SHOWN BY EASTERN DAIRIES, 
LIMITED CONSOLIDATED OPERATING STATEMENTS. 


rt sateen ee ae $ 1,113,525 00 


Common Gar ile 1930—June 30, 1932). Sri. Cea eh irs eae 166,948 00 
ek eae Limited—Preferred— (January 1 1929— December Bll ICRP), on Care 196,000 00 
scent Creamery Company, Limited—Preferred—(April 1, 1927—March 31, 1933)...... 420,000 00 


$ 1,896,473 00 


eerie Interest on Preferred Stock Eastern Dairies, Limited at date 
Eth lee ee eo ys lkco tk cha Ge cle cee deee e's $ 16,274 00 
ecrued Interest on Preferred Stock Acme Farmers Dairy, Limited 


Pra COTSIMOUse ys or eo 12,250 00 
: Inter-Company Dividends, Sey ee ty Gey: Se UE hehe, wri 10,722 25 
GO trae on ey te tia en We ok Le eRe yy 427 00 


= ye TICE) a8 Gate eatiel Aon Neier ae eee einer aN 2,068 50 
— 41,731 75 
madends Hard as per, Consolidated Balance Sheet........... 02.00. ce elec cece teeter eee $ 1,854,741 25 


SCHEDULE OF BOND INTEREST PAID SINCE DATE OF INCORPORATION SHOWING 
___~-ADDITIONAL COST DUE TO PREMIUM ON UNITED STATES CURRENCY 


Date Payable Period Covered | Rate} Amount ox Se 
funds 


£8 Bio ae can Ge eR eee ee ee SixMmonuoaserd = 4.) claOvo $ 90,000 00 $ 1,549 57 
MER MS Mee atae a wearer's ayiece cere Six Monpuste es 0 90,000 00 241 72 
Sister UN BIO. 6 a5 jon joad Jee agnr acacia RIXOMOMGHS Meee A 90,000 00 9 il 
“May 1 E19: Bi ae i HR ia eh Pee Ee SIM MONS! hs. 2... 6% 90,000 00 65 76 
ovember 1, Gree meen weit pO ne eS Simmonths... 6407. /o 90,000 00 10,755 24. 
hoc gaa SOA eae SE Soe teas Sere DIX MONS es. ve fo 90,000 00 11,429 09 
25.06, SB ey 9 Oi sc Oca aR Sixsmonths., 22.5. .| 6% 90,000 00 8,312 50 
630,000 00 32,362 99 

AR Saves re Or es ME 6,904 11 


BN PE ciaicysi ove nies weve Gla vecuiesjasrock oie SSE ae $ 623,095 89 |$ 32,362 99 
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SCHEDULE OF DIVIDENDS PAID TO SHAREHOLDERS ON THE 1% 
PREFERENCE STOCK SINCE DATE OF INCORPORATION - 


Shares : 
Date paid Quarter ending Out- Quarterly 
standing Rate 
Beak Wye a ee June 30, 1926............ 12,500 13% 
Octohenils: O26. te on eet rs September 30, 1926...... 12,500 ae ba 
plemitieiray ate LOD So ike fc rena ee December 31, 1926...... 16, 500 12% 
ws Vayer | MG NOY (hae rai ena a ESS LG SN March'31) oot ae ee 20,700 12% 
Total es fiscal year ending March 31, 
Uva ODT ooh ie eat oe meee ee ks es Sune SU OD Gi sone 24,100 12% 
October ss 192io. 2 a ee ee September 30; 1927 45 25, 000 12% 
einUany Mp. ODS sec i eee ee ekg December 31, 1927...... 25, 000 13% 
PAINT Os A ODRGe fic. ea ner Urey ee eo aaa March 31, 1928 Eek ea a 25, 000 13% 
ney for fiscal year ending March 31, 
1928 oo RE A EE TG oe OES ETS ay eae SSO ee ete 
BTA VD OS | ees Une sae anne te Une’ Ss Op dO OS ease ee we 25, 000 13% 
October: 15: 1928 eet aes ee cea September COMI O28 aes 25, 000 12% 
PEON T VLD DODGY cereal Joao aie ee eae December 31, 1928...... 25, 000 12% 
ADT shD TODO Vi va ak ae eee nce ei a March 31, 1929... eae 25, 000 UAOe 
Total for fiscal year ending March 31, 
1920 eh cq etn URE Raa as ee eee ele ee 
“I Avthy ae Geo Lp pti peten sine aris at Tail a sore cs June s0, 1929 sae ses. 25, 000 13% 
OMetoberma, O01 ae eer oe September 30, 1929...... 25, 000 18% 
January 1d. O30 te yee a eae nee December 31, 1929...... 25,000 1%; 
ATA ae 9BO.t Ain riots aac, eine eee Marchi3i, 4193002) ee, 25, 000 13% 
Total for fiscal year ending March 31, 
1 Et agement erm ON arr oanne nue Mn Se aus ea ein ey tone TE yer S 
eLAri Ries Raya RY BY on cas Remmi ecaan OP poe SEN ce June S05 19308 ee 25,000 12% 
Octoberily: V9BO ls a se oes ee es September 30, 1930...... 25, 000 12% 
sanusmy. 107 LOsK ve seen nt en Wh oat thee December 31, 1930...... 25,000 12% 
PATIL 15-193 Ice ieee np Ne caked ome ee Mareh silastic ae 25, 000 12% 
Total for fiscal year ending March 31, 
bY eee ares Pe cae ee ee mY IOs get rn tk tamil Gee See I Ss a 
DAY tess LOST ie te Ok See eer manera Pune SOnt98 3 ewe Seats 25, 000 12% 
Octoberas 1991 see eee 5 a. een September 30, 1931...... 25,000 12% 
ADUAL VAL: LOD 2 te eae ee Te: ete ee eee December 31, 1931...... 25, 000 12% 
pak oh ri Ue Se Pee eee See ee ONC ete tte A March31, 193255, =. 25,000 138% 
Total fiscal year ending March 31, 
STU A ial Ba es MYR ane eee eel opesueh Te bec ating June'30; 1932 ee 25,000 13% 
October: 1082. 2 ca See a ee eons September 30, 1932...... 25, 000 12% 
PanUary 10 1933 see e ie oe eens cee December 31, 1932...... 25, 000 14% 


Total for fiscal year ending March 31, 
1933 


Total dividends paid on preferred Stock 
since incorporation.cec.. yey = 


ITED SINC 
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UMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK OF ACME 
DATE OF ACQUISITION APRIL 1, 1929 


Shares Smie 
Six Months Ending Out- Annual Amount 
standing Rate 
Shares $ Cc. 
Pee en eG hei AW: Umer SU MRO see eee en, 7,000 34% 24,500 00 
Fi Oe a Coe oe ee December 31, 1929...... 7,000 35% 24,500 00 
Ee ee ns es ys e[eee nade c tea ole vace devils 49,0000 0 
HEL SRO aan tc en oot a UME OM LBs fy ee 7,000 33% 24,500 00 
ORG AM SORRY et ice a a December 31, 1930...... 7,000 33% 24,500 00 
cg SE EU SI IR cs edt aCe Ce] Can a [RS er 49,000 00 
scoiity fe BNO ne ae aera MUN aU S LOS wert aioe: 7,000 33% 24,500 00 
bts TEASE 2 eaten ne December 31, 1931...... 7,000 33% 24,500 00 
Oe ai Ts RS Dd ae en oe a 49,000 00 
‘at od pea ACE ae eee UNE SO IIe ee, 7,000 34% 24,500 00 
Re re Co, December 31, 1932...... 7,000 33% 


24,500 00 


49,000 00 


196,000 00 


ae A, 1927 


DS [VIDENDS PAID ON THE 7 PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK OF 
CRESCENT CREAMERY COMPANY, LIMITED SINCE DATE OF ACQUISITION 


Shares Quarter- 
Date Paid Quarter Ending Out- ly Amount 
standing Rate 

$ Gis 
UNE AO Oo ewe ee 10,000 13% 17,500 00 
September 30, 1927...... 10,000 13% 17,500 00 
December 31, 1927...... 10, 000 12% 17,500 00 
March: 3 leiG28eese ces. 10,000 1G 17,500 00 
Stee RSS CR SOLA ee nT GRC EM UPI ERE Sg ner 70,000 00 
DUNC TACO Seen ee 10, 000 12% 17,500 00 
September 30, 1928...... 10,000 IG 17,500 Q0 
December 31, 1928...... 10, 000 13% 17,500 00 
Marche silegl O29 ee 10, 000 13% 17,500 00 
fed co Bi DOR nary Sein epee orl RY RAS mi A Neary Maga: Grae 70,000 00 
nese 1O20s see ore: 10, 000 12% 17,500 00 
September 30, 1929...... 10,000 13% 17,500 00 
December 31, 1929...... 10,000 12% 17,500 00 
Mianchi sy tO3Qr ns vis 10, 000 12% 17,500 00 
wie, BG 6 ere Rene ec | Repco oar a gl Fecemen 70,000 00 
Mme Omg Qeies ten oe 10,000 12% 17,500 00 
September 30, 1£30...... 10, 000 12% 17,500 00 
December 31, 1930...... 10,000 18% 17,500 00 
Marches 193i 3:52. 10,000 12% 17,500 00 


70,000 00 


SELECT 


DIVIDENDS PAID ON THE 7 PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERRED -sTo¢ 
CRESCENT CREAMERY COMPANY, LIMITED SINCE DATE OF ACQUISI 


APRIL 1, 1927—Concluded 


‘STANDIN 


Shares Quarter- 
Date Paid Quarter Ending Out- ly 
standing Rate 
RUN Aa Gh a ERY Re ol oe Si a aia CHa oa June SOs ose es 10,000 12% 
October: O31 2 eh Gren ae ee ees September 30, 1931...... 10,000 13% 
Janiary, Lal980 tom. Cee a Ca ae eae December 31, 1930...... 10, 000 12% 
PXpril Miss W982 soe a ea een ce ea Marechrst, 1932/2... 10, 000 13% 
ih for fiseal year ending March 31, 
(UR) Ean OE MMA aARb ans Manninen Cdn ne ls Ji horalla kunt oa cum asa came cho: 
Sul yea LOS Dis tes eae ee ee oe UNE BOn Lee nee 10,000 13% 
October 15/1932 ies. fo eee ae September 30, 1932...... 10,000 12% = 
WaNUAnVylOs LOSo ene oe eter ey. wees December 31, 1932...... 10,000 13% ‘500 00 a 
Nia Gg MB BA Gio ase re ayy WRIT a Marchiol 193a%e. 05 eae 10,000 12% toa 00 
sack jor fiscal year ending March 31, e i 
Rear ame oar al yeaa nr ee Oe Ow dh Gu aay caine|ine coe boo + 70,000 00 
Potal paid since date of acquisition... 2. {|\ie0) ake aie ae oes eee hn cee |e eee 420,000 00 


SCHEDULE OF DIVIDENDS PAID TO SHAREHOLDERS ON THE COMMON. STOCK : 


SINCE DATE OF INCORPORATION 


Date Paid Quarter Ending Shares Quarterly Amount 
Outstanding Rate 
$ ots: a 
EsNoyvember), 1930... 4 September 30, 1930...... 74,099 |25c. per. share ce 18,524 75 
Hebruary,.l 1931). ...-0- 4+). | December al 1930's2.8 14099: 12068 ees 18,524 75 
Maiy 1s 1931 ae ac eke et Mar cheat esh Ose meena ree 74,099 |25¢ Bae i ce 18,524 75 — 
Total for Fiscal Year ; 
ending March 31; 1931.20.00. SARC eS is ie Ree A le Gears 2 
PATIpUSEHI 1981 2 ok ee ee en June sO sie eens 89,099 |25c. per, share 22 OFA Tate 
Wovermiberd 103 ee. ete. September 30, 1931...... 895099) 1250. ae ee 22,274 75 
Hebruary. 1, 1932). .... +2235 s|December aly 193175. 8950997 125¢2 hs | eee 22: 274 s(oree 
Miay 11982. e" Nanos ee Marehsole ldocue tanta 89,099 |25c. fis ae 22,274 75 : 
Total for Fiscal Year’ 
jending March 31,1932)... ces 2 [Seo ees ye eg 89,099 00 
Pgmistihy 1O320 nc aoe June'30, 1932. eee 89,099 |25c. per share... . 22,274 75. 
Total for Fiscal Year : 
ending March 31; 193322 305 2s ee a ei ieee ae eee ee 22,274 75 
Total dividends paid on com- : 
mon stock since date of aad 
incorporation. 0). 6.6605 Fe desc he ese te eee Siete eee ee ee eee a 166,948 00 me 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


President —H. R. Trenholme, Montreal. 
Vice-President—W. R. Aird, Montreal. 


Directors 


S P. A, Thomson, Montreal: Ohsy Price: Montreal. 
EK. W. King, Secretary 
S. H. Taylor, Treasurer 
Auditors 
P. S. Ross and Sons 


Main Plant—7460 Upper Lachine Road. 


Distributing Depots—101 River St., Verdun; 6240 Hutchison St., Outremont. 
Creameries—Richmond, Que.; ; L’Avenir, Que. 


C. B. Price, Managing Director. 


ScHEDULE No. 7 


ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, MARCH 31, 1932 


MontreAL, Que., May 16, 1932. 


AvpiTorS’ CERTIFICATE 
To the Shareholders, 


books and records of Elmhurst Dairy Limited. 
_We certify that, in our opinion, the attached Balance Sheet has been drawn 
so as to set forth a true and correct view of the financial position of Elm- 


P.S. Ross & Sons, 
Chartered Accountants. 
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ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED 
BALANCE SHEET AT MARCH 31, 1932 Ge 


ASSETS 
Current: ‘ 
Cash-on hand*and:in: bank’. 3945. eee a ee ee $ 7,663 32 - 
Accounts receivable, less reserve for bad debts...............--------- 84,294 27 
Inventories: of products and supplies: 9.05 7s ee 22,482 46 
Investment securities at Costy.5-.c snes ee ee $ 62,734 50 


The aggregate value of these securities based upon 
available market quotations or in the absence thereof, 
upon estimated fair values was approximately $525.00 
less than the above book value at March 31, 1932. 


Acerued interest: thereOuss 1.0) ne 4 eee ee 918 75 
— 63,653 25 < 
Duefrom affiliated: companies -55.0.0 fa. See, ae ee ee a : 
Fixed: 
(At PeMeceen values new, as established by the Canadian Appraisal 
Company Limited as of 15th November 1926, with subsequent 
additions at cost) 
Trains oS Sate ee Bae ge eee ee rae $ 99,412 40 
Buildings yes se ieee a ee a 451,279 O01 
Iuand and. buildings not used in businessy.s..8 «5 2-0. (eee eae 62,048 40 
Plant, machinery and equipment ses. ace ae cee eee 284,192 07 
Delivery equipmentiic kor oa ee ie ee ee 231,593 90 
Office furniture‘and equipmentts, 465.0. 12,126 48 


Ne ePIC ts Moat CR n Pape a ear ee (Director). 
Waele Ae eth Ann ta Sa Rin ie Se Cee beg alge a (Director). 


ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED 
BALANCE SHEET AT MARCH 31, 1932 


LIABILITIES 
Current: 
Bank loan. 29 2s. ae. so aah an ee ae ee ere ee ee $ 20,000 00 
Accounts payable and’ accrued liabilities: *.-:. ee se 62,521 59 
Unredeemed tickets. 20.2 noc eee eee eae 2°358 01 
Salemen’s deposits: i... vs ce ee ey ee ee 13,845 36 — 
Dividends payable: 25.220 2.0 ee es Buia ee ee 25,000 00 
Due‘to: affiliated companies’: a2: 58 Bee ee ee ees 4,525 12 
Due to Hastern Dairies Mimited . 43.0 cc = we 187 87 


Seven per cent twenty year debenture notes due May 1, 1949— 
Authorized:and issued: 32 o5 os ee a ee ees eee = 
Reserve for depreciation: 2-2 5045 Sy eos ee ey cae ee 
Capital stock: 
Authorized and issued— 
12,500:shares of no pargvaliie: 2. = toons ee ees ee 
Capital surplus pee err Bec as iota A ian Uk ee SR 
Surplus, subject. to provincial: taxes js oe es ese ere eee 


attached eee 


P.S. ROSS & SONS, 


Monrreat, May 16, 1932. 


AG i 
- ne nog ar 
; ‘ULTURE AND COLONIZATION 361 
_ |‘ ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED 


t credit an 1931. MEE ce Ie BRS ee ce ce kr re Sila len's Cire vues $ 342,196 17 
prof t for the year ended March 31, 1932 before providing for 

Re ee es VO Re ie ee hese ss $ 190,725 29 
A Ai a Re RE rd een gees 29,249 90 

4 ‘ —_—_——_———— 161,475 39 


; $ 503,671 56 
son common ALVES eR Hs BE ee Woe fae Re ge 100,000 00 


redit March 31, 1932, subject to provincial taxes............... Baa .. $ 408,671 56 


31, 1933 
ASSETS 
rrent : 
Cash on i sic eS ee ee cae laa atil(a) Sih 
ecounts receivable, less reserves for bad debts.....................004- 82,912 47 
ventories of Products and MUD es ee aod yori he we es Uhh as 24,191 O1 


Peeeinvestment: securities;..................% $ 65,369 50 
Mecca interest thereon ss. on. ek ieee Gc vse ee hese sede 633 50 : 
x ——_—_. 66,003 00 
Poe ————————§ 186,216 79 
em Dairies, BOISE re et eee ney Oe it ate a oe 1,899 93 


: ae Beat values new, as established by the Canadian Appraisal 
Company, Limited as of November 15, 1926, with subsequent addi- 
_ tions at cost. : 
nd. CONG GAIUS SOR RON A sci ce, tae agai Oh. eee moe a erg ra 99,412 40 


NR en ss 460,070 40 
p) suand:-and Buildings not used in business:............../0...---+ 47,048 40 
fewant. Machinery and Bquipment:.... 2.2. /...... 8... 290,946 20 
i Delivery JECHVOY DOOD ili AOS i is whee eo eae Iie ae Oa dee ie aa 223,538 89 
_ Office CUM ANGE OUNDOLENG! << 5. cb eee i Soe est eco. oe 12,322 42 
= i —————_ 1, 1838, 338 71 
paid and Diieiced (CUS THRES: esto nas ey chee a fis mY TO de lee a ace 10,026 93 
a eee De ey pe Se 88,033 08 


1,419,515 44 


ole 1933) 
Fa LIABILITIES 
aa $ cts. $ cts. 
URN eee ee is ee ie i aie cig ee nd bee oes 65,000 00 
‘ounts: Pesabic pmo Nccrncielnabniitios: |e ee A a 50,882 50 
oe s Baas Mee eye cers cscs oie see ww el ek 13,332 50 
i — 129,215 00 
to liated Coit RITES gic ca eke Ere toe DE eae ean ER BR eect eyey nee 61 42 
ae Twenty Year Debenture Notes due May 1, 1949— 
orized as eee eee ee ee, 400,000 00 
arene w ey es eS a ey AS 174,863 34 
orized and eee <2 
ee FOES SO aoe HURT aes 255,249 58 
ee ast ee eens Se Reset crn hee ee se coche ree ene Pio ee ee Pak 54,819 92 
subject to Depreciation SCG la TOWN Gl MAKES Nernst ce Ses eT e's 5s) 5 405,306 18 


1,419,515 44 


362 _ ss SBLECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


ScHEDULE No. 9 


ELMHURST DAIRY, LIMITED, au aero SURPLUS ACCOUNT AT JANU. 
31, 193 j idee 


Balance at credit) March $f; 1982: 002... sc. oe oe is hace ee eae ee ere ee 403, 
Lrss:—Taxes, 1932 


App :— : sy 
Net profit for the ten months ending January 31, 1933 before providing for depreciation. 
ae 
Luss:— 
Dividends on common-stock...005 2 ie ee eine ha eh aie ec ee ee acer ee 
Balance at credit January 31, 1983 subject to depreciation... 6) 955 te 
ss 
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‘ ters patent dated MEGyuber 4, 1921). 
ed 2,020 shares of $100.00 each 


eased 2, Biobarcdof nc par value. 
as per supplementary letters patent dated June 21, 1926). 
ae 10,100 shares of No Par Value 


= “athe ‘ized—12, #00 Shares of no par value 


issued d—12, 500 shares of no par value 


ScHEDULE No. 13 


ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED, MONTREAL 


250,000 00 
202,000 00 


202,000 00 


255,249 58 


~ DIVIDENDS PAID FROM DATE OF ACQUISITION TO MARCH 831, 1932 


% Number Rate Amount Total 
Date declared Date payable of shares per | of dividend! March 31 
us are issued share paid 
1926 1926 ° 
fae eh est Ak a eR July TOS js: 10,100} $ 1 50 | $15,150 00 
Seo Meare cake peat Sei October 10 se" 10, 100 1 50 15,150 00 
1927 
| Pace cS ipa Pe Raa ee am PaDUALYe LON. toe 10, 100 150} 15,150 00 
1927 p 
Beesley cte,t ety ot. April NO ge eee 10,100 1 50 15,150 00 
——————- $ 60,600 00 
TS he on a July Tere 10, 100 1 50 15,150 00 
Pe EN pad oie October dO). 10, 100 1 50 15,150 00 
1928 
ee ee January 10........ 10, 100 180 | 18,180 00 
: 48,480 00 
1928 
A ie EVE ca ae July TO acs, 10,100 1 00 10,100 00 
LBS ANS ae RR eae Octoberni0s Aas. 10,100 1 00 10,100 00 
haga 1929 
co Crees os DR ee ee January. 10ro 205 10,100 100} 10,100 00 
——| 30,300 00 
“ 1929 1930 
(80... Be oa a eS og January 10.2 -n.. +2 12,500 100} 12,500 00 
pees 1030 
SHES Go Pack eae Seah a era April Ow ee 12,500 1 00 12,500 00 
! ————__— 25,000 00 
[Ss eres October 10.........|. 12,500 200 | 25,000 00 
1931 
January 250... 2. 12,500 1 00 12,500 00 
April HOM eee 12,500 2 00 | 25,000 00 
62,500 00 
July De Wanmtecc mie 12,500 2 00} 25,000 00 
October 1022 so: 12,500 2 00 | 25,000 00 
1932 
Jeanehny cod ie acs 12,500 2 00 | 25,000 00 
April 1) Laer tna 12, 500 2 00 25,000 00 
100, 000 00 


$326,880 00 


Pty tte ages Pil 
t 
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Scueputp No. 14 a oa 


ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED, MONTREAL 


SCHEDULE OF EXTRA COST OF PINT BOTTLES OVER QUART BOTTLES, BASED 
. PRICES IN EFFECT FEBRUARY, 19383 ‘ 


Cost of two pint bottles!) 2.0) yoo aes ee see oe 7-52 
Cost:of quart. bottles: 20. (20.0. ieee Rie 2 ee eee eee 52 
xtra costo pint bottles perquanta.--). ee ee : Pita sy, PEON ES 


Nore.—The extra cost per pint delivered depends on the number of trips per bottle. On the basis of 
40 trips per bottle the extra cost would be, 3 ct. per quart or } ct. per pint. a0 


ScHEDULE No. 15 


ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED, MONTREAL # 


SCHEDULE OF AVERAGE SELLING PRICES PER HALF-PINT OF CREAM AND COST OF 
BUTTERFAT PER SUE OR UARY Gis DURING THE MONTH OF 
1933 


10% 15% 30% 40% 
— Cream Cream cream cream 


ets. cts. cts. cts. 
Average selling price? vaae sca. che See ey eee 6-63 9-71 15-79 19-53 | 
Gostiotbutterlats i255 Sh Cee eo eee eek er hee eee ae eae ae 1-86 2-78 bya | 7-42 


Nore.—The difference between the average selling prices and the cost of butterfat does not represent 
the spread received by the company. 

To the cost must be added the cost of sweet fluid milk for standardizing and the cost of returns, and - 
the cost of over purchases of sweet cream. . 


SCHEDULE No. 16 


ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED, MONTREAL 


SCHEDULE OF QUANTITY OF MILK PURCHASED AND AVERAGE PURCHASE PRICES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1932 


Total milkipurchases: 6 004 Ae eee sta eee ee ee eee 21,559, 450 Ibs. 
Surplus: milk purchased). 72024 3 Sa eee 3,715, 830 lbs. 
‘Per cent’ of surplus tostotali << *3) 2 segaiec shies cee on ee ee eee 17-2% . 
Average purchase price of regular milk. -..-..-.....¢..2-..2.. 1000... c. $1.45 
Average purchase price of surplus milk..........-.....--.2-...--0.2-.0:s a2 00) jo 
Average purchase\price of all milky fos. ee ee $1.38 et 
Cost of loss'on’ surplus per quart of milk soldiya. 9.0 ee ee 0-10 ct. 
Percentage of sales in— 
i one Ment AiR te Narra Ey UMS RNG halen eN a Sas otal hooeee 9-8% - 
Wholesale bottles... sid: Se es eee re ee ean eee 4:7% © 
Retail bottlesis:.. soe ae ee Oe et ee eee e8a-59Gr 


ht Pounds 
oi butter fat 


ertemvarlanianvel0a ot seen ek ice. 6,753 
rchases from producers ee a 5k Ue ign es eke ole 189, 962 
SPC OTRTHUCAROIAINE ee ac scl e ets 11,929 
weet pour REAR AUEU Mee ce an Na ie lyme’ Gen ges 84,936 
2 393, 580 
Inventory Tyee righ WARY, ake Se | Ne ate Ae vena Beene era 5,877 
: : 387,703 

Zio ates NEE ere ee Whe se rc wite aoale kate, vc Wi edie Gat pieielets 281,573 
Receipts to Wate’ SHES UAVTEVTOVEVAS Sc, GE See ear ert kr Uy a A 106, 130 


SCHEDULE No. 18 


ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED, MONTREAL 
SALESMEN’S WAGES 


Salary varies between $10 and $17 per route, based on the district, size 
of the route and volume of cream sold. 


Commission is 5 per cent on the net value of milk and cream retail sales 
24 per cent on the net value of milk and cream wholesale sales. 


eetcesion 3 is 14 cent per pound on retail butter sales and 4 cent per pound 
wholesale butter. 


Sommission is 1 cent per jar on cottage cheese. 
Special routes have a fixed wage. 
_ Average wage for calendar year 1932—$28.65 per week. 


Scuepute No. 19 


ELMHURST DAIRY LIMITED, MONTREAL : 


COMPARISON OF RETAIL SALES PRICE PER QUART AND PURCHASE. PRIC 0! 


REGULAR MILK 


Retail Bets owe c 
— sales 
price Per { 
per quart | 100 lbs. edu 
ets, $ 
1926 i 
Septem ber .5 i e7 i te eee ea cg ee a 13 2-41 
October ere Mey Ml ta ae ee a cee en eo a ee N55 2-41 
November. 23056 ie eS Raat renga ee ee ere As 2-41 
December 572 0254 te ene ee ee 1s) 2-41 
1927 
GENIE) ode aioli anc OI i cay A eae SE i a 13 2-41 
PIODIUATY ysis fe EE ae eee ene 13 2-41 ‘ 
March aoe Manat PEa yey Nein MDC ay an SN LG Tay a AE 13 2-41 elie 
13 2 Altes 26 
12 2-03 ‘5: 
12 2-03 | 5-23 
12 2-03 pie 
12 2-03 do: 
12 2-03 5) 
14 2-803 De 
14 2-803 Sale 
14 2-804 : 
EY VET ig eMe neon REDD ree, Meer vance ane th We hyo 14 2-803 
SVE] 9) teh ea gna Marae MiG er, RUE eh IR ete Ea ior 14. 2-803 
AEN fC) Os ian emeen a eee Ua EN CRE aR OUTS ke NN alae) ca i yo ks 14 2-803 
BATU 2 ee TN MeO GN a Wah ee agra NE 14 2-803 
aN I ee Arta r meni ator ma in Sit, we ce sr 12 2-03 "Ine 
UNG yr he ae A ae a a een 12 rade Oar 
DULY oe oii ele ce Ak nla, Tae STE (ER Rec ra eee na mee 12 2-03 
PRUBUSH Sisco. hes Jerse ioe oe eee cee ge ne en 12 2-03 
Septem ber:< os 72 Ses a ei ee eee 12 = coe 
Octoberss Pe Aro ee ee ee eee 14 2-81 
November. 3c oh eee ee ee eens ne eee 14 2-81 
December oy oe OR ae eee 14 2-81 
1929 
DANUALY 0: PN oo a A ee Ge eens 14 2-81 
Hebruary 26 (3-55.02) es eee eee eee 14 2-81 | 
9d | Dene cart naar RN ime rn a NN NMC mR dt SEM wid We dice we: 14 2-81 
Aprile cg isc oR Coe ek ee Ge Ae a 14 2-81 
iE: ie emneN eta Ne eM eR NN Am riS UL Ui. oe le eR Se 14 2-81 
UNG 0 ee ee Ta i eel ne aeeee ee al} 2-393 
HAN) b gate ee een Mme SRNL a Mai Cl ad See ices Col : 13 2-394 
Auguste: bo. 2 Se OMe Be ie Te eae ae 13 2-393 
September ss. 8 2 ae ite epee eee a 13 2-394 
(Oleiroles-\ wane era CARON Er gen ei WED EE ce eM crt fic. 14 2-81 : 
Novem bere: 22 occ oso ae aE eae ie el eee 14 2-81 {a> 
December.) ap ee ee eos aes 15 3-203 
1930 ; 
AMUALY.s 25 5 ee sree eee ee eee ee 15 3-203 
5 Es) 0) 0 t: oh edn Ree innate I MONET Nn nore ee SO Sk es 14 2-81 
I'l Ete) (eee oer Pen P Aras eee las a a SNe Ss 14 2-81 
701 yt Beer pean rare wearer yr eit Ra oh oa PU ae ae 14 2-81 
Maye os hee ati ahnl Pin SESS Sn es nearer Repeats ae 14 2-81 
ALT: Reena eran eee re ronan ns mun nN ER eat) Screw as 5h 2 ey cl 3 12 2-03 
afi hoe as ae I ee men Mat sek Mer Rm asc Sy atl i Coe 12 2-03 
FAN 4) ) eee emanate un een nee AC eee yk 12 2-03 | 
September a2 2-03 | 
October<.-2 Fre 13 2-40 
November 13 2-40 
December 13 2-40 


& 


ros 
We sel ‘3 


oS 


-— REGULAR MILK—Concluded 


2 


2 fii ITED, MONTREAL—Concluded 


BTAIL SALES PRICE PER QUART AND PURCHASE PRICE OF 


Purchase price of 


Retail regular milk 
sales 
price Per Per 
per quart 100 lbs. quart 
cts. $ ets. 
18 2-40 6-18 
1833 2-40 6:18 
12 2-03 5-23 
12 2-03 5-23 
12 2-03 5:23 
11 1-70 4-38 
11 1-70 4-38 
11 1-70 4-38 
11 1-70 4-38 
11 1-70 4-38 
11 1-70 4-38 
11 1-70 4-38 
VE APOIO SR ON MAS) FF i 2) Su dy Sale lele wie pide ew es Og iB 1-70 4-38 
SRM ORM N i Qtem aE Gye Boe es iets Wrkia oko ales 11 1-70 4-38 
i ae ONC ek oy ee ine ve Sided Ali 1-70 4-38 
eV rs Tet a ee ion CO A be es 11 1-70 4-38 
MRE eee ee reek nl vs eee eee 10 1-35 3°48 
AI Se (gem 10 1-35 3-48 
crowd 9 och estate: cue AE ute lef eS eg 10 1-35 3°48 
PMY so C23 Fie IEE OTe tog enn Renee Se ee 10 1-35 3:48 
Seco ae Nts Ur aa GRE AG Le lt rele Fe Pe ea 10 1-35 3:48 
SL ie ZRII SES, geht a ee 10 1-35 3-48 
Meee Ree eK yr R IE, cele mes lat! Cory: 10 1-35 3:48 
sy Gite gu ee lsc ON ape eS A ee 11 1-60 4- 
| ps gy N?E Rast Sh Ay S110 i NR AS Gg ma ili 1-60 4-12 
10 1-35 3-48 
9 1-35 3-48 


~ Nors.— 
> Thi 
Se tei h them. 
eee Fes 


e company actually paid an additional } ct. per hundred pounds over and above these 
xtra 3 ct. being paid to the Montreal Milk Producers Association in accordance with our 


SESSION 1933 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


, cs 
/ 


a ON 


FRIDAY, MARCH 24, 1933 


No. 8 


Reference,—Milk and Milk Products 


WITNESS: 


ie Montreal 


OTTAWA 
F. A. ACLAND 
7s TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1933 


House of COMMONS, 
Fripay, March 24, 1933. : 


ee er Messrs. te Bertrand, Blair, Bowman, Bouchard, 
Brown, Gobeil, Hay, Jones, Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, McKenzie, Moore, 
lothery ell, Mullins, Perley, Pickel, Porteous, Séguin, Senn, Taylor, Totzke, 
on ‘Vallance, Weese, Wew (Melfort), Weir (Macdonald), Wilson, 


mca for the subcommittee on witnesses reported that Mr. E. H. 
lin, ae manager of Borden’s Farm ee Limited, Montreal, had 


ZH. Conklin, ey manager, Borden’s Farm Products Co., Ltd., was 


1 2 was instructed to prepare further data and statements to be sub- 
nitted it a subsequent eae 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


“ 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House of COMMONS, 
Marcu 24, 1933. 


“The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
0 am. Mr. Senn presiding. 


The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, we will have to decide when we will meet next. 
nderstand that there will be caucuses Tuesday and Wednesday, and while 
is not customary to have a committee meeting on Monday, I was wondering 
f we could not arrange to be here Monday. If it is the pleasure of the meeting 
we will meet at 11 o’clock on Monday, and I will ask the subcommittee on 
ritnesses to arrange for somebody to be here. The subcommittee has reported 
to me that they have as a witness this morning Mr. Conklin of the Borden 
airies of Montreal. However, it is customary to approve of the recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittee. Is the report concurred in? Carried. 

_ Mr. Bertrranp: Mr. Chairman, before the witness is called upon, may I 
if vee have received a financial See from Mr. Hoge of the Guaranteed 


iries Limited? 

The CHarrMAN: No. 

_ Mr. Bertranp: May I also ask if Mr. Hogg has given the salary he is 
eceiving, that he was supposed to give you? 

The CHairMaAn: No, he has not. I have no report whatever. 


Mr. Berrranp: May I say, Mr. Chairman, that there is a persistent rumour 
that the salary of this gentleman would be in the vicinity of $70,000 per year, 
it would be rather interesting that this information be secured. 


The CuairMAn: My own idea of that is, that Mr. Hogg made these definite 
"assurances to the committee; he has not fulfilled them; and J think he should 
tn called back and made to give the evidence in full. However, that is in the 


ands of the committee. 
Mr. Tummon: Would it be advisable for the clerk to bring these matters 
0 their attention first by letter? 
_ _ The Cuarrman: Whatever the committee suggests. I think he has had his 
pportunity, his chance to fulfil his promise, and if he has not done so he should 
be recalled. 
Hon. Mr. Mornerwetu: It is not very long; it is about a week. 


~The CHarrMan: No. It is nearer to two weeks. 


Hon. Mr. Mornerweiu: That is not very long. Give him a little while ~ 
ger. : 


The CHarRMan: There is a motion moved by Mr. Wilson, seconded by Mr. 
lance that Mr. Hogg be recalled. Carried. 


aes H. Conxiiy, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Mr. Conklin, what is your position?—A. I am general manager of the 
Farm Products Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
J Have you a statement prepared?—A. Yes, I have a statement prepared. 
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Q. It is customary to hear your statement without ipiecran eee : 
be pleased to listen to it?—A. My statement is as follows:— 


DEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO., LIMITED, 703 DOMINION 
SQUARE eee MONTREAL, QUEBEC oe 


Marcu 23, 1933. 


As we understand it, the Committee is primarily interested in four 
main aspects of the milk industry; and we take the liberty of summariz- 
ing these four points with which we shall ee in so far as our Company 
is concerned; these four points are:— 


1. The Pee the Producer of Milk is beans from the Dealer. a 
2. The Treatment the Producer of Milk is getting from the Dealer. — 


3. The Spread between the price paid to the Producer and that pe a 
by the consumer. 


4. The Retail Price of Milk charged to the Consumer, 


Please keep in mind that we speak only for one Montreal Dealer, 
Borden’s Farm Products Co., Limited; and that such information as we 
can furnish you applies only to that company. 


1. As to the Price We Pay to the Producers 


Our Company pays the Milk Producers the price agreed upon betwee 
us and the Producers’ Association; we do not violate this agreement a 
any time. If, because of special conditions of the business, we at any 
time think that the Producers’ price should be reduced in the interests of 
all concerned, we confer with the Association and propose such a reduc- 
tion. On the other hand, if the Association at any time believes that, 
because of circumstances, the price to the Producers should be revised 
upward, the Association calls us in for discussion of the proposal. On 
both sides there is an open willingness to meet, to discuss the situation 
fully, and to reach a mutual agreement which will best serve the interests 
of the Producer, our Company, and the consumer. 


In eee of our readiness to meet and discuss the prices with the 
Producers’ Association, we do not wish to claim any virtue beyond sound 
business sense. We believe that our whole industry cannot prosper if one 
major portion of the system is out of line with the current economic 
needs of all branches of the business. It is not really a question of fai 
ness, but of broad economic necessity which dictates our action on ci 
sides. 


There is one aspect of this price matter which eae not seem to ae 
understood generally—the basis on which we pay the Producers. The 
Montreal By-Law on Milk requires us to furnish milk with only a mini 
mum butterfat content of 3-25 per cent. However, our price agreemen 
with the Producers is fixed on a basis of butterfat content of 3-5 per cen 
and our Company also agrees to pay four cents per hundred pounds mo 
for each point higher butterfat content; that is, for each one-tenth 
one per cent higher butterfat, we pay four cents above the “base” pric 

Our average Producers’ milk has tested considerably above the 3- 
per cent bases this past year; and we have, therefore, paid the Producers 
considerably more than the base price for market milk. Since, under th 


pequired, 3. 25 per cent butterfat. Thus the Producers 
s get an actual benefit from this extra butterfat; but 
have to pay for it. ; 


duce receive from us under our agreements. 
At this point we wish to present a copy of what we call our Pur- 
Plan—a statement which we make to our Producers; and also a 
of a typical Dairymen’s Memorandum of purchase, such as we now 
fur sh each of our Producers monthly :— 


_ For all milk received at Montreal, the price established by the 
Montreal Milk Producers’ Association is paid. 

All milk testing above or below 3-5 per cent, four cents (4c) 
"per point per hundred pounds is added or deducted, ‘according to test. 
All milk received in excess of our market milk requirements 1s 
Paandtactired into cheese and cream. Cheese is sold by Mr. W. W. 
Moore, secretary of the Montreal Milk Producers’ Association. The 
returns derived from the sale of cheese and cream, less the conversion 
cost, is blended with the fluid milk price, and the base price of milk 
: testing 3°5 per cent established. 


Example: 
DAIRYMEN’S MEMORANDUM 


Name, John Jones. Month of January, 1933. 


= Market milk, 2,130 pounds, at $1.60.. .. .. ..$34 08 
Pcmiue mak, 870 pounds, at $1.14.. .. .. .. 10 02 
ee re ee 44 10 


= Deductions, ¢—— 
oe Hauling, © $——— 
fee Oval Ceductions.. 2... 2. 2. wk we ee 
eS Net amount.. .. Pe 
Average butterfat test a hi per cent. 
Eee price of cheese $0-09. 
os ' (Previously only blended price given) 


To explain how this plan works out for the Producers, we comment 

urther upon its operation. 

When we take on a Producer, we agree to have him ship to our 

epots his entire output of milk. This is the custom of our company. 

‘1s a matter of fact, this practice was established to meet the wishes of 
2 Producers, who apparently would rather have an assured outlet for 
1 of os milk (regardless of consumer milk demand) than to have a 


0) ‘suppose that our Producers are ey with it. 

ow, let us see what happens. We find, from our records, that the 
e Producer on our books delivers to us an average of 246 pounds of 
aily, throughout the year. But, his minimum day’s shipment is 
70 pounds, and his maximum day’s shipment is 398 pounds—more 
uble the minimum. If our consumers require 246 pounds of milk 
day throughout the year, we would obviously be very short of our 
some days; and have a very large surplus other days. Of course, 
smands of our consumers vary from month to month, but not nearly 
ely as the production of milk. a 


ee. 


ig 
i ee 


ae ae 
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We have here several ae showing the wide fluctuation 
of milk at several of our depots which are typical of this situation, 
shall be glad to turn these over to the committee for further study 
desired. 

Since a dairy farm is not like a machine shop, wherein producti 
can be regulated according to demand, and since fluid milk is a perishab 
product, the dairy industry asa whole suffers from the fundament 
economic trouble of over-production at one period, and era ek 
at another. a 

We, as a dealer, must secure enough milk at all times to meet o 
consumers’ demands. This is our basic service to the community. Hen 
we must take on enough Producers to be sure that their minimum day 
shipments will meet our customers requirements. This, then, means th 
when the Producers’ supply increases, their shipments to our depots rur 
way ahead of our consumers’ needs, and a surplus is created. 

We could, of course, conceivably contract with the Producers for 
only a certain fixed quantity of milk every month, and leave it to them 
to dispose of the surplus—as they could, if they could, and at what price 
they could. 

But, perhaps fortunately for the whole industry, we cannot be inde- — 
pendent of the Producers’ welfare in this way. Surplus milk left on the 
Producers’ hands would be thrown into the market at greatly distressed 
prices. The Producers would get little or nothing for this surplus; and a 
their distress selling would force a reduction in the selling price of our 
milk—which is the “ Producers’ regular month-after-month business. Pro- 
ducers would be merely competing with themselves, in such a case. 

The milk business, like nearly all businesses at the present time, is 
suffering from over-production. The basic fact that cannot be over- 
looked by anyone seeking a solution of the problem is that there is too 
much milk. A reduction in price does not result in a sufficiently increased 
demand to even approach taking up the surplus. 

As a result, producers as a whole cannot expect to sell their whole 
production for re-sale as fluid milk. The established distributors cannot 
afford to pay the so-called association prices for milk which they ss 
sell as fluid milk. 

This over-production is aggravated by the fact that many of fi 
farmers producing milk will not co-operate with the organizations of — 
producers. In the industry at present, a large number of producers have ~ 
an outlet for their milk through established distributors, which enables — 
them to dispose of the greater part of their production at fluid milk 
prices. There are also a number of producers who do not have such an 
outlet and they must, under present conditions, do the best they can to 
sell their milk. These latter producers, who have no fixed market, 
naturally consider that they have a right to compete for the sale of their 
milk with the producers who have an established market. For all prac- 
tical purposes, the only means of competition which they have is to a 
lower their prices to the distributors. They then make contact with the — Be 
class of distributors who are willing, by -placing this lower priced milk — 
on the market, to under-sell their competition to gain a market. In such — 
a transaction, the farmer takes a lower price than the prevailing rate x 
and distributors of that class are therefore able to and do sell to the 
consumer at lower prices than other established distributors. 

General price-cutting and price wars follow and, in the result, the 
farmer gets far less than the cost of production for his product. 

To aid the Producer—and ourselves, of course—we help him dispose — 
of his surplus milk in a way which will be less oe to everyone con- 
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ad to the consumer. We help him convert his surplus into 
produc which do not compete with his regular shipments to us for the 
mtreal market. 
As stated before, we agree to take the producers’ entire output the 
year ’round, at our country depots. Each day we estimate our customers’ 
demands for fluid milk, and we divide the receipts of milk at our country 
depots into two classes ‘which we-eall “Market Milk” and “Sur plus Milk”. 
The former is the amount our customers require and is then shipped to 
Montreal; the rest is held as surplus at the depots in the country. 
For the “Market Milk” we pay the Producers the agreed-upon price. 
The “Surplus Milk” at our country depots is made into cheese or cream 
(or both) according to current prices and demand. Cheese is turned 
over to the Producers’ Association to sell, and the Producers who supplied 


- conversion. In other words, in the handling of “Surplus Milk” we act 
as manufacturers for the Producers; it still remains his milk. 

By working together in this manner, we help the Producers use up 
their surplus milk in a way which gives them a fair return, without 
demoralizing their “Market Milk” prices. 

_ Now let us look at a case that illustrates all this—as shown on the 
Dairymen’s Memorandum already mentioned previously. Let us sup- 
pose that during January, 1933, John Jones delivered to our country 
depot 3,000 pounds of milk. During that month the “Market Milk” 
requirements called for 2,130 pounds of his milk, leaving a “Surplus” of 
870 pounds which we convert. For this month’s milk the producer would 
recelve:— 


Market milk... ... 2,130 pounds, at $1.60.. ..$34 08 
wea. 2 1.) «S70! pounds, at. $1.14... .. 10 02 
3,000 $44 10 


This transaction gives the Producer what we call a “blended” price 
of $1.47 for the entire output, which we believe is a better price than if 
the surplus was sacrificed at a low price in the Montreal fluid milk 
market. It even saves an actual loss of much milk that would spoil if 
the producers individually tried to market their surplus. 

The foregoing example is for only one month of the year—January, 
1933, in this instance. To illustrate more clearly what this means over 
the period of a whole year; here is the statement for the average month 
of 1982 for John Jones—a typical case. 


Example: 
pe DatryMEN’s MrMoranpUM 
Name, John Jones. Month of Average 1932. 


Market milk, 2,209 lbs., at $1-5654.. .. .. $34 58 
Smee mri. (Ol lbs... atvbl-O5... 2...) ue 8 31 
Pee ak 89 
Hauling... .. .. .. ..$——— 
Dedaenons.- —4. § 
MOR EMeCUGROMG oy ae ra Sg 
Net amount. . Shee a ee Ae OO 


; Average initio ts test, 3:7 per cent. 
_ Average price of cheese, $0 095. 


the surplus milk receive whatever their products fetch, less the cost of . 
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It will be noted that in this case, the Prodneer receivec the 
Association price of $1-5654 for his Market Milk, and a price of $ 05 | 
his Surplus Milk. This works out to a “ blended ” price of $1-43. for 
entire milk shipments for the average month of 1932. In other we es 
over the entire year he received for all his milk (Market and Surplus ae 
a price which was only $0-135 less per hundred pounds than the price — 
of his Market Milk alone. nae 

There are also some other details which we should mention. “All 7 
of the Buttermilk we sell is what is known as fermented or cultured 
milk. It is not the Buttermilk that- comes from butter-churning. In — 
other words, it is not a by-product of the butter. We pay the regular — 
Association price for the whole milk from which our Buttermilk is made; 
another point in the Producers’ favour. Our Buttermilk is made from 
freshly prepared modified milk, which is pasteurized, and then cooled 
to a ripening temperature. A Lactic starter is then added, and the 
product allowed to ripen overnight. This ripening process results in the © 
formation of a firm, smooth curd, which is beaten by revolving mechani- — 
eal agitators until it is properly broken up. It is then cooled and bottled. 

The skimmilk left from the production of Cream must be pasteurized 
(by requirement of ‘‘ Dominion Regulation”) before it is returned to — 
the farm. We do not make Cream in Montreal; all of it is made at our ~ 
Country Depots. Neither the milk from which it is made, nor the skim- 
milk, is shipped to the City. We sell this skimmilk to the Producers 
themselves at a cost to him of only five cents per eight-gallon can— — 
and we credit that amount to their Surplus account, so that we gain no 
profit from skimmilk. The reason for making this price, and then credit- 
ing the amount, is to equalize the return in money to those Producers — 
who do not take back their skimmilk. That is, some Producers take — 
back more skimmilk than their share; and by charging them for it, 
we can then refund the money value to those Producers whose return of se 
skimmilk is less than their share. 

As mentioned before, this plan has been in effect for over ten years, 
and as we have frequent meetings with the Producers, this plan appar-— 
ently works out to their satisfaction, as the majority of our Producers : 
have been shipping to-us for this period of time. : 


3. As to the Spread Between the Producer and Consumer Prices: 


Here let me repeat that I speak for only one Dealer. We pointed ath 
previously that we actually pay the Producers more than the agreed base 
rate, because of the higher butterfat content of our average milk. There- 
fore, it is not fair to figure the spread as the difference between the base 
price we pay and the consumer price we get, the spread is obviously less — 
than that. 

We also wish to mention the fact that our individual consumer — 
price is not entirely a fair measure of the price-spread; since a portion — 
of our sales are made at wholesale prices to stores for resale, to institu- z 
tions, to restaurants, and to Montreal Relief Organizations—prices lower oy 
than the regular house delivery price. 

Speaking generally, we pay the Producers over forty per cent of © 
what we get for our milk from the consumers. Now, let us see where ee 
rest goes. ae 

Using round numbers, again for convenience, about sixty- fie per 
cent of this balance is what we call “Sales Expense ”—or delivery cost. 
This means the cost of our wagons, upkeep of our delivery horses and 
equipment, materials used in selling and delivery, and—most important | 


“sa aries and commissions. This is a competitive business 
ul; and every competitive business has sales cost, no matter 
essen oe the product may be. However, these are really delivery 


ery Hae a ee of Hie selling cost. This goes to the: men w os 
is delivering of milk to homes, collecting bills, and many other 


This leaves about one-fifth of the consumer price to cover the 
aaa aC Ee rae and Sent the cost of ‘technical materials, 


. cede the iMiantzeal Sige he Milk Dealers in our City are 
em to do a vast number of things, and to take many precautions in 
the testing and handling and pasteurizing of milk. Such exacting re- 
‘quirements are unknown to any other kind of commercial business. 
While these requirements are many, and are strict, yet we believe that 
they are all necessary to protect the health of the community, despite 
their cost, and vet you see from these figures, we keep these essential 
~ costs down to a very efficient minimum. As a matter of fact, we take 
pride in the fact that we exceed the maximum requirements of the By- 
_ Law, without sacrifice of price or cost. 

Just to give you an idea of only one part of the work we do in the 
interest of the Producers and consumers, here are some facts from our 
_records. 

Last year we made nearly five hundred inspections of Dairies; in- 
-specting the herds and making out a score card with twenty-five ques- 
tions to be covered. We made nearly thirteen thousand butterfat tests 
of our Producers’ Milk—each one requiring scientific skill and technical 
apparatus and material. We made nearly six thousand bacteriological 
tests; and over eight thousand acidity tests. We made over five thousand 
‘sediment tests of samples. This is just the inspection and test work of 
part of our job; you can easily imagine the rest of the picture. The 
expenses are all borne by the Company, and are not passed on to the 
Producer. 


4, As to the Fairness of the Conswmer Price: 


_ We come, then to the question of whether or not the price charged to 
the consumer is fair. We feel that it would not be fitting for us to com- 
ment on whether the consumer price is fair to ourselves—we are an inter- 
ested party. As to whether the consumer price to the Producer is fair, we 
can only say that as far as the “Spread” between consumer and Producer 
‘is concerned, we believe we have proved it both fair and necessary. As 
o the fairness to the consumer himself; it must be clear to anyone who 
examines these facts that the consumer is getting his milk at a remark- 
ably low price, considering quality and the protection of health which 


Conklin, you are representing, I think you said, one company in 
e Borden’s Farm Products Company, Limited?—A. That is right. 
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Q. Does the Borden Company own or control any other company in Mon 
real?—A. The Joubert Company is a subsidiary of the Borden’s Limited. 
are the same. 

Q. They are the same relation to the main Borden Company, Limited, 
the company you are representing now?—A. That is right. 

Q. If we were to require a witness from that company, whom would we 
call?—A. Well, I would suggest Mr. Charette, the vice-president. 4 

@. 1 think’ you have no jurisdiction over that company ?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. Now, dealing just with the company that you represent 'to- day, can 
you give the committee the total amount of fluid milk that was purchased by 
your company in 1932?—A. Yes, I will be glad to get that. 

Q. Have you it with you 2—A. I have. 

Q. Is your financial year the calendar year? Is that your financial year? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, if we deal with the calendar year, we are dealing with your last 
financial year 2—A. Yes, that is right, 1931 or 19382? 

Q. Well, let us take 1932, Mr. Conklin. I would like the total oman ols 
fluid milk purchased by your company in 1932?—A. The total number oe 
pounds purchased in 1932 was 28,610,234 pounds. 

Q. Now, that includes, I presume, milk purchased as market milk, or at 
the market price or the Association price?—A. Right. 

Q. And also milk purchased at purchase price?—A. That is right. 

Q. Can you give the committee the average cost per hundred pounds of — 
that milk in 1932?—A. The average cost in 1932 per hundred was $1.565. : 

Q. That is the rate per hundred pounds?—A. That is right. oe! 

Q. Now, I suppose that milk purchased at the market price, or what you 
call the market price—we have been calling it association price milk here— 
was largely disposed of as fluid milk, by the quart, and such like?—A. That is — 
right. 

Q. Can you give the committee the average cost of that milk per quart?— ~ 
A. The average cost for 1932 was -0403 per quart. 

Q. -0403 per quart. Now, what was the percentage of milk that you pur- 
chased as market milk?—A. For any particular month, or for the year? 

Q. Well, I am dealing with the year 1932; all my questions now until I 
tell you differently will be directed to that year—aA. In 1932 the percentage of 
market milk of total purchased was 73-6 per cent. 

Q. Right—that is of the 28,610,234 pounds—A. Yes sir. 

Q. The balance then was purchased as surplus milk?—A. That is s right, 
26-4 per cent. : 

Q. 26-4 per cent was surplus. Now, can you give us the average selling — 
price per quart of the milk purchased at the association price, or market price? — 
—aA. I would be glad to do that, but in doing that I would like to call to atten- 
tion that when I give this it is for the converted average quality. I mean by 
that the half pints of milk, the pints of milk and the quarts. Now, my reason E ; 
for doing that is that the pint sells for a higher price in proportion to the quart, 
so I thought to be fair I would swell that price as much as I could, which is 
10-41 per quart, that is the average quart in all forms. 

Q. So you get that amount 10-41. Well, let me see if I have followed your 
description as to how you arrived at that. If you sell one quart of milk ae 
eight cents and then you sell two pints for five cents, it is obvious that that 
would be an average of nine cents?—A. That is right. : 
Q. That is the way in which you arrive at that?—A. That is the way we — 
arrive at the average quart. : 

ay Now then, have you the spread per quart?—-A. The spread per quar 

0638. 
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spread between the purchase price and the selling price per quart? 
Papahy 
‘hat was -0638. Now Mr. Conklin, can you tell the committee how you 
ount for that spread?—A. How we account for that spread? 
-Q. Yes. Let us start at the beginning. Now we will say—you said that 
Ye average price per hundred pounds was $1.563—-A. That is right. 
 Q. For the year 1932. Now, that was the price paid the producer, includ- 
transportation—A. Yes. 

-Q. The milk was shipped directly from the producer into your plant at 
Montreal?—A. Yes, part of it, not all of it. We have country depots where 
hey ship some, and direct shippers, where they ship others; but I am giving 
the Montreal delivered prices. 
Q. Yes, the Montreal delivered prices. Well, let us discuss that depot 
business, just for a moment. You have depots, which I suppose are receiving 
stations, are they, more or less?—A. Yes. 
Q. How many have you in the country?—A. We have two. 
- Q. Where are they?—A. One is at Maxville and one is at Ormstown. 

Q. The producer delivers his milk at the stations, to the receiving stations? 


Ca Saek 
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; Q. You then ship from these stations into your plant at Montreal?— 
Wes. 
- Q. Does the farmer pay the freight, or do you pay the freight when you 
receive it at Montreal and deduct it from the farmers’ returns?—A. We pay 
the freight and deduct. 
Q. Very well then, perhaps you might give us a little information that I 
ave been trying to get and that I have been unable to get from other witnesses. 
Have you any idea, or have you any figures, as to what the average cost per 
undred pounds of freight your transportation charge is into Montreal?—A. 
wenty-five cents a hundred. 
— Q. You say 25 cents a hundred? Thank you, sir—A. That applies to 
Taxville and Ormstown. 
_ @ Now, we will say that the milk was received at your station. The 
farmer delivers it there and it is shipped directly into Montreal to your plant. 
Then we must take 25 cents a hundred off your average price to really get at 
_ the net price that the producer receives—A. Yes. 
ue Q. All right. Now then is that the only charge that is deducted from the 
milk? Do you make any charges in any other way?—A. Yes, we do. On 
milk that is termed “ surplus milk” there is a conversion charge of 25 cents a 
hundred pounds. In other words, we take what the railroads would get and 
apply it as our conversion charge, which would be 25 cents a hundred. We 
manufacture the cheese for that amount. We save the freight by doing it in 
he country. 

Q. Yes. Well, what I am trying to arrive at is this: supposing I am a 
rmer, or a producer, and I take my milk and deliver it at your door; you 
cept it there, and your men ship it in to your plant at Montreal; now then, 
en you come to pay me on the 15th of the month, or whenever you make 
ur returns to the farmer, you deduct 24 cents a hundred, we will say, from 
e price that you would be paying me for market milk on all milk—A. You 
an for freight. 

_ Q. That is right. Now then, are there any further charges that you deduct 


ndling charge of 18 cents. Now, I do not wish to confuse market milk with 
e other,—18 cents for the market milk. With the milk that is manufactured 
nly, that is the surplus that is delivered to us on which there are no freight 
ch ‘ges, we charge 25 cents a hundred for the handling of that. 
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Q. Yes, all right then. Then, supposing the producer Ww in. 
your company for market milk $1. 564, there would be 25 cents a hundr EE 
or transportation charges, and then 18 cents a hundred ee Ol 
milk. a 

Q. Then, taking these two items from your average price we 
the net price ‘that the farmer is receiving?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on all this 28,610,234 pounds of milk at an average of $1. 
have to deduct 25 cents and then 18, and you get the net that the f rmer @ 
receives. 


The Cuarrman: That is 43 cents, which must be deducted from the.$1 
in order to arrive at the price the farmer receives. ee 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. That is for the market milk only, and it means then 50 cents We the — 
other.—A. It is not 50 cents for the other, because there is no freight on a Be 
other. We do not charge freight when we do not ship it. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. I can understand that, yes. Now then, Mr. Conklin, it would be in- 
teresting I think for the committee to learn just what services you render t 
producer for this, just what services are contributed for which you charge the 
18 cents?—A. Well, first of all we harvest about 3,000 tons of ice, which is abow 
10 tons to each producer making delivery; we also furnish all the cans, we ta 

care of loading, handling, sterilizig of cans, and the transportation which 
have to adv ance—otherwi ise or dinarily the shipper pays his own rane mn 
charges. 

Q. In many cases the other companies make the producer furnish his own 

cans, do they?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you pay the freight?—A. Yes, we pay the freight. 

(. Well, I must confess ‘that that is something, because I remember yea ‘ 
ago when I first started to ship to Toronto, I used to ship 10 to 12 cans a day 
and it cost me two or three dollars every ’ morning for freight, and sometimes 
I had a hard time getting enough money to keep things going. That is som 
thing undoubtedly. However, we have arrived at what you charge that f 
and we know that. 


By the Chairman: 


@. Those are all the Bice that enter into that charge, you say?—A. aE 3. 
On the other charge of 25 cents for manufacturing, of course, we furnish al 
the material like cheese boxes and cheese binding—all the materials used and — 
guaranteed No, 1 quality. In other words, if we make a No, 2 batch of cheese, 
we pay them at the No. 1 price. That is our guarantee. 


By re . Tummon: 


Q. Yes. Now then, that approximately accounts for the full amount taker 
That means that the farmer who was supplying milk in February of this year 
with a market price of $1.35 per 100 pounds would get a return on his marke 
milk of about 84 cents?—A. Well, I haven’t got those figures with me, but i 
it all went in as market milk he should be getting about that for his 3-5 
and then there would be a surplus charge out of that. I don’t just reco 
what the surplus charge was for February. : 

Q. Well, I am looking at a bill, Mr. Conklin, and it shows surplus mi 
at 8 cents?—A. Did you have the fat test? This bill should show the f 
test. ne 


] a can see he was below the 3:5?—A. He was below the 3:5. 
Ww, oe do ee collect it on 3 cents per point or 4 cents per point? 


a cent more?—A. Well, we have paid 4 cents for. years. 
foe oe You have paid 4 cents for years, and have deducted 4. Now, then, 


the ee is?—A.-No, I have not. I have ae the figure of Ww bat the mill 
tually cost us, not what it cost the producer. 

Q. I think perhaps we can get at that ourselves anyway. Now, then, 
at doesnot include cream purchases which we have been talking about?— 
ds Kawa 

— Q. Now then, you ‘said phat the spread between the price es the sa 


= think you said ‘that was 06- 38 per quart?—A. That was the Cee 
-Q. That was the spread, yes. Now, what does that include?—A. The 
pread? 

Q. Yes. What makes up that spread between the cost price, and the 
average selling price?—A. Well, first of all the cost of the product. 
; — Q. Yes.—A. It means the purchase cost of the goods, including the cost of 
et eight and of hauling to our pasteurizing plant from the station. 
Q. That is, the cost of the product at your store?—A. Yes. Now, the 
oduction cost takes in a number of items here—salaries and w ages of factory 
perintendents, and the disbursements on wages of plant employees; it includes 
electricity, general freight—I think I mentioned that before—and express; 
_ factory and production department expenses other than labour; material and 
bottle expenses—in material is included coal, fuel oil, ice, bottle caps, wires 
and miscellaneous supplies. 
By Mr. Brown: 


pat - Q. I think, if you have the actual cost it should be on the record?—A. 
; Well, I can’t give it to you, this is all on the quart; but really I haven’t got 
it in volume. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

_ Q. It is on the quart of milk that I am asking for?—A. All right, the 

sale price for a converted quart for 1932 was 10-:41—that is the average sale 
ge. 

z a 10-40, that is the cost of the product?—A. That is the sale price of 


Q. That is the average price?—A. The average sale price for a quart. Now, 
cost of this product was -0415, which as I have mentioned here is the cost 
all the goods sold, including freight, and hauling to the Montreal pasteuriz- 
plant. Now, the production expense on a quart is -0119. That is made up 
f salaries and wages. As I mentioned before these expenses include electricity, 
general freight and express, materials, coal and fuel, bottle abe and (ae 


Q. What then is the next item in the case of peal oe ‘The ne b 
selling and delivery expenses :0412. Now, that takes in salaries and vy 
branch superintendents, and the sales department, wages to route 
and branch employees. 

Q. By Branch superintendents you mean those out in charge of s ts 
—A. Yes, we have a depot with perhaps forty wagons and we have a ‘man F 
charge who is a superintendent. < 

Q. In the city of Montreal?—A. Yes. Then, there is commissions pai 
to route salesmen on the basis of points on sales ‘and cash collected, included 
in the two items. It also includes wast products, breakfast for the men, branch 
sales department expenses other than labour, material and profit expense: 
hauling from the pasteurizing plant to the various branches, feed, bedding, 
miscellaneous supplies, maintenance of buildings, depreciation charges on build- 
ings, machinery, furniture, automobiles, harness, wagons, horses, insura 
taxes, real and personal property taxes, licence fees, rents, reserve for ba 
debts and doubtful accounts, advertising expenditures, general administrativ 
expenses, container loss, cost of bottles, boxes and cans lost and destroyed a 
container repairs to boxes and cans lost and destroyed. 

Q. And the cost there?—A. I haven’t got the cost on that. 

Q. Is that the proportion that is borne by that cost?—A. That all goes t 
make :0412 on a quart of milk. 

Q. +0412 is the spread?—A. -0412 is the selling and delivery expenses or 
quart of milk. ey 

Q. Well then—?—A. There are some other costs. : 

Q. Now then, what other points do you cover?—A. Well, there is the con 
tainer costs of -0019 per quart. 

Q. What was that?—A. The container cost, that is, bottles, cans and boxe 
-0019 per quart. 

Q. I thought you covered that in one of the others?—A. I think not, iL 
might have read them in the other details. 

Q. I see, you are giving a general statement, but I say that so as to keep | 
that in your mind. We want to know just what is contained in the preparatio 
of that spread?—A. Perhaps I may ae repeated the item, but I only have abou 
five items which have been set up—first cost of production and producti 
expensions, selling and delivery expenses, container costs, net profit and incom 
tax, which goes to make a total of 10-41. . 

Q. W ell, now, give us these five items, and what you apportion to. each, 
and what is in each. If you have given it there already follow through to the 
end?—A. Well, I have given you the cost of the product and the productio 
expenses. 

Q. Yes—A. And the selling and delivery expenses. 

Q. Yes. Now then, what is next?—A. Container costs. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is container costs made up of, Mr. Conklin?—A. That is wpe u 
of boxes, cans and bottles. 
Q. Do you mean breakages?—A. Well, losses, yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Does it cover the broken bottles?—A. Yes. 
Q. And what are the other items now?—A. Well, the other is rctit 


Mr. Goserz: What is the container cost? 
Mr. Tummon: He gave that, -0019. 
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2. Nor ; “Hiat A ora. of the spread is profit?—A. The net profit is 
There i is a balance there for income tax -0008—that should make a total 


By Mr. Tummon: 


— Q. Now, in regard to the surplus milk, Mr. Conklin, you said the percentage 
uid milk purchased at the surplus price, I think, was 26-4?—A. 26-4 per 


Q. And in your statement you gave the method that you used in arriving at 
what is called the surplus milk?—A. Yes, sir. 
 Q. All right then. Can you give the committee now the average price per 


-Q.- Can. you furnish the committee with that?—A. Yes, Ll can. 

. Will you do that?—A. I will do that. 

Q. The clerk will make a note of it, I think. Now, you spoke about the 

charges in regard to the milk that was received at your depot, and you said 

hat on all the surplus milk received there you paid, or you absorbed, the 

arges on that; Do you?—-A. Well, I don’t know whether I stated myself clearly. 

aid that we charged 25 cents a hundred for the manufacturing of cheese and 

am, which after all is the same amount as though they were shipped to 
ntreal. In other words, we take the freight charges and convert it, use it as 

conversion cost. 

Q. I understand you to say that that milk was received at your depots and 

at you separated there some, did you?—A. Well, we separated in this way—, 

4 there are two interpretations perhaps of the word “separated. 2 

—Q. Let us get that right—A. We have what we call a market milk which 

milk that is shipped to Montreal and sold as fluid milk in bottles. 

Q. Do you empty that out of your cans at all that you receive it in from 

e farmer?—A. At the country plants? 

Q. Yes?—A. We are not allowed to, no. 

_ Q. You are not allowed to empty that as you receive it from the producer 

into your depot; you are not allowed to take it out of the cans at all; it must 

go to the city in the same cans?—A. It has got to go there in the original 

ontainer. That is a Montreal by-law. 

_ Q. In reality, what you do is to provide ice and cooling conditions for 

at milk there?—A. And cans. 

Q. You furnish the cans that it is bemg transported in; but the only 

ervice you really give to this milk there is just cooling it?—A. Cooling it, 

ding it, sterilizing—washing the cans. 

-Q. You don’t take samples?—A. We take samples, for butter fat. 

Q. Your test for butter fat is done at the depot?—A. Yes. 

__  Q. You don’t treat your surplus milk you receive there in the same way, 
: I understand?—A. Well, it is all market milk that comes in there, but we only 

ship to Montreal according to our requirements, by bottles; the balance is 
left there and manufactured either into cream or cheese. 

Q. Then all the surplus milk that you receive, however, does not come in 
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Q. All that you receive?—A. Yew . 

Q- No surplus milk that goes to make up this 26-4 is received 
through your depots?—A. No. 

Q. No farmers ship directly in to your factory?—A. You see, the. rea; 
we do that is to save the handling charges, in other words the freight cha 
It would be useless for a man at Sherbr ooke to ship milk to us and manufay 
it in Montreal. That is the service we perform for him and ourselves a 
country plant. 

Q: Some plants are doing that, charging 25 cents a hundred for shippi 
3°5 pounds of butter fat?—A. Of course, this is our system. 

Q. All right. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just a minute, let me ask one question; you don’t mean to say t 
farmers who ship direct to your plant in Montreal are not paid on the basis 
any surplus milk?—A. Yes, they are. What we actually do, we take the enti 
receipts, and whatever is returned in the entire receipts is blended over the 
average, Whether he is a direct shipper or indirect shipper. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. You use your receiving plant as a regulator of your supplies?—A. Y 
and we feel that we can give it better care, because it comes in under refriger. 
tion; if there are any rejects from the farmer, they are rejected there and n 
sent to Montreal where he has to pay freight on it. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. So that all the milk that yeu have described as surplus milk, does not 
all go through your receiving depot?—-A. Yes. 
Q. Well, I thought you told the Chairman just now that it did not?— 
Well, I don’t know whether I made myself clear or not. 
Q. I wanted to get that—A. We have two receiving depots— 
Q. I know you pay everybody by the same system, but have you n 
some shippers that instead of shipping to your receiving depots, ship direct 
into your plant at Montreal?—A. Yes. > 
Q. Don’t they have some surplus milk?—-A. Well, they share this ae 
Q. I know they share, but part of it comes in there?—A. Could I put it a 
this way, it is probably allotted among all shippers. 
Q. Yes, but the fellow who ships his milk directly into your plant at Mont- 
real and receives returns the same as surplus milk, does not get the Bao 
paid?—-A. No. ‘ 
Q. He pays the freight?—-A. He pays the freight. 
Q. But the other fellow,—you pay the freight on the surplus milk?— 
Yes. oe 


Q. In other words, you hold it back at that depot?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Hackett: It is off-set. 
Mr. Tummon: It is off-set on your charge. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is no discrimination between the direct shipper aie the indirec 
shipper?—A. No, they are all charged with their proportion of the surplus. 


Mr. TUMMON: You said the amount was 26:4. How do you use— 


By Mr. Hackett: 

Q. What per cent goes in directly and not through the station, the receivin; 

station? —A. Well, I have not got that figure here. I could give you it rough Y 
Q. Just roughly?—A. Do you want that percentage? oop 


Boushly what it is—A. No, I have not got the surplus. 

‘You could furnish that?—A. Yes, I could furnish that. 

-Q. You will do that?—A. Yes. 

ey Will you tell us what use you make of this surplus milk, how you use 
ip or dispose of it?—A. We have two means of disposing of it. First of all, 
try to sell it and market it at the highest price that will give a return to 
farmer, that is in cream form; but there is only limited sales for the cream, 
nd the balance goes into cheese. 

— Q. And butter?—A. No butter. 

Q. You do not make butter?—A. We do not make butter. 

Q. You use certain quantities of it for your sweet cream trade?—A. Yes. 
Q. Of the surplus milk?—A. Yes. 

‘Q. And I suppose you have quite a sweet cream business?—A. Well, not 
s much as we had. 

Q. Well, there are lots of us in the same way, as far as cream is concerned, 
o. Do you buy sweet cream from certain producers?—A. No. 

BQ. Then all the sweet cream that you use in your sweet cream delivery 
rade in Montreal is derived from this surplus?—A. That is right. 

-~ Q. Can you tell us how many pounds of that surplus milk was used in 
our sweet cream trade?—A. Well, I cannot tell you. We have a record. I 
ill be glad to furnish that. 

Q. You will do that?—A. Yes. 

— Q. Can you tell us what was the average butter fat content; can you say 
hat?—A. On all the milk received? 

_ Q. That was used in your sweet cream trade?—A. I cannot tell you that. 
Q. You could not tell us?—A. No. 

Q. Could you tell us how many pounds of butter fat ae percentage of the 
surplus contained?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Will you do that?—A. I will do that. 

-Q. All right, if you will furnish that. How do you sell that cream, Mr. 
~Conklin?—A. Well, it is sold in various forms, in bulk, and mostly in half pint 
ottles. 

_Q. All sold by measure?—A. Well, yes. 

Q. I mean by pints?—A. Pints, quarts, and what we call bulk is in cans. 
Q. And you sell it then by quality or grade?—A. According to the fat test. 
Q. According to the butter fat content; aa many grades do you have?—A. 
We have four. 

Q. What are those grades?—A. Ten per cent, fifteen, thirty and forty. 


By the Chairman: 


ee Q. That is in accordance with the Montreal by-law?—A. Well, only the 
labelling. We are required to label the fat content on all of our caps. We can 
put 50 per cent cream or any percentage we like in, but it must bear the label 
of the fat content. It generally comes in fives. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


— Q. Can you tell the committee how many quarts of each grade that you 
d?—A. Of cream? 

—Q. Of cream, during the year 1932, I am dealing with. All my questions 

have been directed to the year 1932——A. I could do that, but I have not any- 

ing on cream with me. 

on you furnish the committee with that information?—A. I would 
0. 

ee 


. 
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Q. The number of quarts of each grade that you sold during t 
You say you have nothing on cream here?—A. I have nothing on cream, b 
I came prepared to discuss milk. 

Q. Can you tell us the average selling price for each grade?—A. ce 
be glad to do that. 

Mr. Brertranp: The quantity also. 


Mr. Hackerr: He says he can give us the price now. 


By Mr. Twmmon: 


NE 3 
Q. You can give us the price now?—A. No, I don’t know the price of 
the cream. xs 


Mr. Brown: The prices of each grade. 


Mr. Tummon: The average selling price for each grade for the 
1932, that is the question I asked. 


By Mr. Pickel: re 


Q. What is cream selling for now? 


Mr. Tummon: Well, you ask that after a while. I want to get this thin 
cleared up. Now, I would like to know— ; 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Now, we have covered all your purchases. You say that you bu 
all your raw product—let us call it raw product—in fluid mle That 
right. 

Q. You buy no sweet cream?—A. No. Well, I say io sonata if we 
are short of milk, we might, but that has not happened for years. 

Q. If you bought any sweet cream during the year 1932 over and wine 
fluid milk, will you furnish the committee with the amount?—A. Yes, I wil 
be glad to do that. 

Q. And the number of pounds of butter fat that it contained?—A. Nee 

Q. Now, you did not buy any churning cream?—A. No. 

O. Mou ‘do not make butter?—-A. We do not make butter. 

Q. Now, we have covered first what is called your market price milk; 
we have covered your surplus milk; we have covered your sweet cream; that. 
includes the only way you dispose of this fluid milk that you purchase?— oe 
A. That is right. 


The CHarrMAN: Except buttermilk. 
The Wirness: Well, in buttermilk, which I explained in my paper ee 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Buttermilk?—A. That is made, as I read in the paper there from 2 Be 

whole milk at the producer price. ages 
Q. Do you make ice cream?—A. We don’t make ice cream. 
Q. You have not a financial statement with you this morning?—A. No, 

I have not. 
Q. Of your company’s year’s business for 1932?—-A. No, I have not. 
Q. Will you furnish the committe with that statement?—A. Hl will 

~ glad to. 

2 Q. An auditor’s statement?—A. I will be glad to. 
Q. Certified to, of the business for 1932, showing gross profits or eae 

loss, and the net profit or net loss?—A. I will be glad to do that. peta Pash 
Q. Thank you. lear 
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By the eins 


Just before you proceed any further, and any other member of the 

ittee begins to ask questions, I would like: to clear up one point there. 

the milk delivered at your depots from inspected stables?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say you separate a certain amount of that milk for your sweet 
. trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you pay for that milk which is separated for your sweet cream 

e at association prices?—A. No, we do not. We term that as surplus. 

Q. That is paid for at surplus prices?—A. Yes, that is paid for at surplus 

es; but I might say this, it is always a premium over the cheese price. 

Q. Well, is your cream not sold at as high a price for butter fat 

content as your fluid milk?—A. Well, I have not—I don’t just know how to 

wer that question. 

Q. I don’t know whether I made my question clear or not; but if for 

instance, you are paying for this at surplus prices, and are selling it for prices 

hat are on the basis of association prices for fluid milk, it seems to me there 

must be an undue profit there—A. Well, I don’t think you can take fluid milk 

or the Montreal association price and separate it and produce as cheap cream 

s you can by buying it from outsiders, barring our surplus, buying from any 

thers. In other words it is mostly—sweet cream is usually based on the price 


ae: Q. Another question—I will leave that for the moment. I noticed as you 
went along that you included real and personal taxes in one of your estimates 
there. What do you mean by personal taxes? Is that income tax and so on? 
—A. Well, now, I am not really familiar with that subject. I am not an 
ecountant; but I know that our accounts are made up from that list, but I 
st could not explain that myself. 


‘Mr. Hacxert: Probably business taxes as distinct from taxes upon their 
plant. 
- The CHatrrMAN: Well, he mentioned in one place real and personal taxes, 
hich I suppose— 

_ The Wirness: I think perhaps I did not finish the sentence—real and 
personal property taxes. 


: ‘The CHarrMAN: Oh well, I did not understand the word “ property ” was 
included. Another question, and then I will keep quiet for a while. 

_ Q. Have you any way of informing the committee how your reserve for 

ad debts is made up?—A. Well, it is usually based on our previous year’s 

: usiness; and whatever our bad debts were written off the previous year, we 
generally set up for the current year. 

Q. Are your drivers bonded?—A. Yes, they are. 

Q. And are they held responsible for their collections?—A. A certain amount 

them. We have a rule with our men that we allow them to trust a house- 

der for one week’s milk or product; after that, the driver assumes the 

_ responsibility, unless he gets an O.K. from our credit manager, 

And they are paid wages, I understand, and a commission as well?— 

es. 

Q. Commission on sales?—A. Yes. 

-Q. And you do not make any provisions in these commissions for deducting 

bad debts from them?—A. No; these men are bonded, and in addition to that 
1€ have a cash security which they put up to the extent of—well, they are 

lowed to go as high as $300, with a minimum of $150. That. provides some- 

g for loss in case something happens to the driver that might go astray. 

_Q. I think it would be wise if you would furnish the committee with a 

ttle. fuller detail how that reserve is made up, when you make your other 

: = have been asked for by Mr. Tummon. Now, gentlemen, any other 
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By Mr. Brown: 

Q. Mr. Conklin, is it understood that the financial statement that tl 
witness has promised to furnish will include such details as were given here 
witnesses 0 on former occasions; for Bie the price for bottles and the pri 


you are siving pie up the apna’ do foe convey any idea to our minds at 
all; that is, we are not able to form any estimates as to whether those charge: 
are fair charges or not. For instance, I will give an example of what I mea 
We have in a statement that was made $3,065.37 for horse-shoeing; the witness — 
says they have forty-five to fifty horses. Fifty horses would take about $60 — 
a year for horse-shoeing. Now, those of us who have been accustomed to shoe- 
ing horses on the farm ‘think that that is a pretty big price, and we would like 
to know just what the blacksmiths in Montreal charge for shoeing horses. I 
just give that as an illustration of how impossible it is for us, from the figur 
you have given, to come to a conclusion as to whether those ‘charges are fair; 
so that, if you will furnish the details——A. I will be glad to. 

Q. That is what we want to know. We won’t discuss the matter any further 
just now. You have said you have the prices of bottles; we would like to know 
that, because we have come to the conclusion that that is a very heavy charg 
so far as evidence has been given. 


The CHAIRMAN: Unfortunately, the last two or three witnesses have not 
furnished us with their annual statement, their financial statement, while they — 
were being examined; and we have no way of asking questions from the wit- — 
nesses after they have gone. It seems to me we possibly should instruct the 
elerk to make it imperative that these statements should be furnished by an 
witnesses in the future. ; 

Mr. Tummon: Well, Mr. Chairman, as far as I am concerned personall 
the information that was not furnished by the previous witnesses of the com-— 
panies, which I asked Mr. Conklin to furnish here this morning, I want furnished 
by the witnesses that have gone before; and if it is in order just at this momen 
I feel like moving that the clerk move to ask the former witnesses of these 
companies to supply this, the information of the financial statement and such q 
like of all the companies, 

Mr. Brown: I think the first witness did furnish that. 

Mr. Tummon: Yes, that is the only-one. 

Mr. Brown: From the others we have not had that—gave us the ‘ae 

Mr. Bowman: Are we going to have that resolution? 

The CuatrmMan: What is your motion? 

Mr. Tummon: That these companies be asked to furnish the same info 
mation that Mr. Conklin has furnished this morning, and which they have mgt 
furnished, including the financial statement. - 

The CuHarrman: To_be included in the record, you mean? 

Mr. Tummon: Yes, to be included in the records. 

The CuHatrman: And accompanied by an affidavit? 

Mr. Tummon: Yes. 

Mr. Bowman: No; if Mr. Conklin or some representative from his com 
pany is going to file a statement of this company, that is of no value to us at al 
unless we have some witness or person who can explain the details to us. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is what I am afraid of myself. 


MAN: hi if fie eaeden Company are going to give us any infor- 
é ry opinion, at least, it is of no value to us unless some one is here to 
before the committee and explain the details. 

CHairMAN: You see, that means calling back the witnesses. 

r. Bowman: All right. I suppose if Mr. Conklin himself comes back 
presentative of the company that is familiar with the financial set-up of 
particulars as to how profits and losses are arrived at, that is what we 
‘Statements are of no value to us. 

he CuHatrman: That is why I mentioned in the first place that I think it 
iuld be made clear to the witnesses that we should have this financial statement 
en they first appear. 

_ Mr. Bowman: Absolutely. 

* 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Mr. Conklin, what is the average test of milk you receive? 


Mr. Bowman: Is that understood, Mr. Chairman, that; when we get this 
fina cial statement from this company, that a representative of the company 
end with the statement, somebody that is familiar with the information in the 
ments that are to be filed with us. 


The Cuarrman: I don’t know whether that can be done, unless the Com- 
mittee gives the clerk authority to summon the witnesses, you see. 


Mr. Bowman: In what way? You have a witness here to-day. 
The CuHairMan: Yes, I know; but he has been properly summoned. 
Mr. Bowman: All right. 


The Cuairman: If he presents this statement, then it is understood that he 
ns with the statement. 


Mr. Bowman: Absolutely, or some one who is familiar with the facts, from 
company. 

_ The Cuarrman: If that is the wish of the committee— 

_ Mr. Brown: Certainly, that is the only way. 

Mr. Bowman: Absolutely. 

The CuHarrman: That is carried, gentlemen, is it? 

ee (Carried) 

_ The Cuarrman: Very well, then, Mr. Pickel. 


By Mr. Loucks: 


Q. Before Mr. Pickel begins, I think Mr. Brown was asking a question in 
onnection with the cost of bottles. You said you could give that A. Yes, I 
ve that information. 


: Mr. Brown: Yes, we would like to get that. 


By Mr. Loucks: 


Q. Yes?—A. Is there any particular item, or perhaps we could get at it 
r if you ask questions. 


By Br. Brown: 


Q. Well, my thought was that perhaps you didn’t have those full details 
you gave us for instance the percentage of the cost or at least those 
that went to make up the spread?—aA. Yes. 
But as I said, we have no way of arriving at any conclusion as to whether 
Fe. Eieghenlar figures were fair or not?—A. Yes. 
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Q. We can only do that if we have such figures as I have indie 
in regard to the cost of horse shoeing. You may give the cost of shoeing ho: 
amounted to half a cent or three-quarters of a cent or so much a quart, but 
could not tell whether that would be fair or not. As I say, the only possi 
way for us to arrive at any conclusion as to these figures that make up t 
spread is to have such a complete statement. For instance, the first firm th 
appeared before us who gave us those figures, will come back again, I unde 
stand, and submit themselves to questioning; but so far, except with the fir 
witness that appeared before us, we have had ‘nothing on which we can form o 
own conclusions; so that I would like to have a statement with regard to—we 
for instance here i is one that shows express on cream, wages, bottles, cans, case 
dairy expenses, feed, gasoline and oil, repairs, harness, shoeing, wagons a 
sleighs. I want a statement from your company that is as complete as this o 
given us by that witness. : 


Mr. Loucks: We want it for comparison’s sake. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. What was the total cost of your bottles in 1932?—A. The total cost f 
all bottles was $11,715.54. 

Q. That included replacements, breakages?—A. That includes just losses 
We work on an inventory, and we only charge for what are missing; either the 
are broken or lost. 

Q. That just means losses then?—A. Yes. 

Q. That does not mean replacements?—A. No. 

Q. Have you got the cost of replacements?—A. Well, I think it smock 
mean the same thing, would it not? For example, a quart bottle cost -053. ~ 

Q. Yes?—A. And a pint bottle cost -043; and a half-pint bottle cost -03 
If we lose 100 bottles, quart bottles, we lose one hundred times the quart pric 
which is -053. 

Q. Yes?—A. That is the way we do it. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. But they are carried in the inventory at cost?—A. Yes, and charged up 
there at cost. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. You do not charge the consumer for lost bottles, do you?—A. No, weg 
don’t. Only from the stores does the consumer pay a deposit on the bottles. i: 
Q. There is another point I wanted to ask you about; what are you 
relations, past and present, to the chain stores?—A. Well, we have no relations — 
with them. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. You don’t sell to them?—A. We have not had the opportunity; 
would rather put it that way. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. You don’t furnish milk to the chain stores?—A. No, we don't; we 
furnish milk to other stores, that is any store. 

Q. Yes?—A. The corner grocery, or anything else. 

Q. What price do you furnish them with milk at?—A. Seven cents 

uart. 

: Q. And they sell it at what?—A. Well, they sell at eight, most of them 
some of them get nine. Saas 
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ll, your present price for delivering to the houses is what?—A. It 


. That is the same as those companies that did have a definite arrange- 
with the chain stores?—A. Well, on this bottle item, I don’t know just 
ly what you want, but I have got some things here that perhaps might be 
terest. 


-. By Mr. Tummon: 

— Q. I think what the committee wants to know is if that $11,000 in round 
numbers—I just don’t remember the odd figures—if that represents the total 
‘ amount of your bottle costs for the year 1982?—A. Well, replacement costs. 
-Q. I know, but if you carried them on your books at their full value, and 
~ you broke one ‘and pay five cents it cost you five cents to put that bottle back, 
and you put that back as a replacement, it is included in that $11,000; is there 

any other item beside the bottles?—A. No. 


By Mr. Hackett: 

~ Q. Might increase the amount of stock; is that loss based on the inventory 
y or cost price?—A. Well, I think it is all the same, because after all, a bottle 
I do not think depreciates. 

Q. That may be; but there is a fluctuation in the price of bottles?—A. 
- Well, it would be at the cost of the bottle. 

Tab Yes; so that if you have 100 bottles which cost you three years ago 
one dollar or ten dollars and they are broken, your charge would be $10 quite 
_ regardless of what it would cost you to buy another 100 bottles?—A. The 
average cost would be charged up. 

_ Q. And the price which you would pay for new bottles would be reflected 
in your inventory for the next year?—A. That is right. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Conklin, I was told the other day by a man who was interested in 
a distribution company in Montreal, that the average life of a bottle was 
- five trips; can you tell me whether that is a fair statement or not?—A. Well, 
it does not compare very favourably with our operations. I might tell you 
that the average trips of our bottles for 1932, taking in all kinds of bottles, 

quarts, pints and half-pints, was 54:3. 
~ — Q. That is very different. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

~Q. You have not any idea how many bottles you carry, how many dozen 
bottles you have on hand?—A. Yes, on the end of December we had 170,024 
bottles. 
—__ -Q. 170,024 bottles?—A. Yes 

teers}: And you handled with that really 26,000,000 and some odd pounds of 
- fluid milk, that is less surplus?—A. Well, could we put it this way, that we 
~ handled about 9, 000,000 packages of bottles; that would be half-pints, pints and 
eae 

_Q. The average cost, from the figures that you gave us, would be some- 
fers around 5 cents a bottle, 4, 5, 6?—A. The average bottle would be -05651 
ents. - 

~Q. -05651?—A. That is carrying it to five places. 

_Q. The average cost would be in excess of 5 cents a bottle?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well then, if I were handling about 13,000,000 pounds of milk per year, 
had a bottle cost of $106,000, I should think that would be a very high 
05 for bottles—A. Well, our cost was $11,000 for nearly 9,000,000 packages. 
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Q. But if you only handle half that quantity of milk and had a higher 
— —A. It all depends on the trips you get out of a bottle. Some work very 
efficiently on bottle collections. 
Q. If it were costing you as I say, you would begin to get busy and chee 
up?—A. Yes, I think I would. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the average test of the milk you receive?—A. In 1932 it was | 
3°7 plus. 
Q. At your country depots, is pasteurization done there?—A. No, only wae 
the skimmed milk that goes back to the farm. 
Q. That is pasteurized?—A. That is pasteurized. That is according to Bee 
the Dominion regulations. - 
Q. What about the whey?—A. They do not use much whey because 
skimmed milk is so cheap, five cents a can, yey little whey used. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. What proportion of the surplus milk received at the depots is churning; 
how much cheese do you make?—A. I have not—the cheese and the cream — 
together is about 26 per cent over the year, but I have not the records here, 
to show what the percentage is of cream and what of cheese, but the greater 
part is cheese. 
Q. The surplus was 26 per cent.—A. Yes, the greater part of that was 
cheese. 

Q. Most of that was made into cheese?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you send us in your statement of that fact?—A. Yes, I would 
be glad to. 

Q. How much do you pay your drivers?—A. Well, for the year 1931, the 
average driver got $31.66; in 1932, he got $29.05. ( 


By the Charman: 
Q. Per week?—A. Per week. 


By use oe 


Q. 


Q). When a achamena tee come into effect in Montreal?—A. I don’t 
know. = 


Mr. Gosrit: 1925. 


By Mr, Pickel: 

Q. Can you give us an idea of the cost of pasteurization?—A. You mean 
per quart? 

Q. Per quart or gallon. 

Mr. Brown: Per gallon. 

The Witness: Well in this breakdown which I have just oradneees 4 
expenses include pasteurization and the bottling and washing of the bottles and 
loading and so on, and it cost us -0119 cents per quart. Now then, how much 
of that operation is pasteurization— 

Q. It is not very much?—A. Well, it goes to make up this -0119. 

Q. It is not five or six cents a gallon. —A. It could not be because our — 
total cost is -0119 cents a quart. 

Q. Now, Mr. Conklin, how long have you been in business in Montreal? 
—A. Twenty years, since 1913. 3 


receiving» milk at your depot in Montreal, your distributing plant, 
paring prices then and now, how do they compare in regard to the prepared 
for sale?—A. The cost of the operation, you mean? 

Q. Yes, the cost of your operation—A. Well, I don’t know, I have not 
t anything to show. 

~ Q. Would it be any more to-day than it was then?—A. Well, I would say 
over 20 years ago— 

- Q. Having in mind bottling methods and so forth?—A. Yes. On the 
em of wages alone, the men are all getting more than they did 20 years 


_ Q. That has not been reduced. Now, in distributing milk through the city, 
has it not become much easier; is it not done more easily and quickly by the 
ottling process than it used to be with the old cans?—A. I would think so, 
s, individual customers. 

-Q. When you came to Montreal, did you establish yourself as an individual 
plant?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. You started afresh?—A. Yes. 


~ Q. You did not buy any business?—A. We never bought any business. 
~ Q. You bought no business out?—A. No. 
Q. Have you bought any since?—A. No. 
- Q. Your operations in Montreal, are those of an independent company? 
—wWell, it is Borden. 
 Q. Is it a subsidiary?—A. It is a subsidiary of Borden’s Limited. 
Q: What is the capitalization? —A. Of our company? 
~Q. Yes—A. Capital stock, $357,500, reserve and surplus $789,596.38, or a 
total of oe 147,096.38. 
: suppose that figure totals your assets to-day?—A. I would think so. 
That is a true picture?—A. That is the total, yes. 
What dividends did you pay on your stock?—A. We did not pay any. 
Nothing at all?—A. No. 
Your stock is boarded?—A. The parent company is, but not ours. 
. Who are the stockholders; who is the president?—A. The president of 
the Borden’s Farm Products Limited is A. T. Johnson. 
Q. Of Montreal?—A. Of New York. 
. Who is vice-president?—-A. P. D. Fox. 
Q. Of— —A. New York. 
~ Q. You are the manager?—A. I am the local manager. 
- Q. Who is the secretary?—A. W. H. Rebman. 
~Q. Are you just doing business down there for your health and experience? 
Do you pay an income tax?—A. Do I pay an income tax? 
_ Q. The company.—A. Yes. 
Q. How much?—A. I don’t know. 
Q. That seems to be a difficult thing to get at. What is your main object, 
it a philanthropic project, or is it for profit that you are operating?—A. Well, 
have always felt we were trying to operate for profit, myself. 
~ Q. How do you estimate that profit? Has the capital stock seve to 
do with it?—A. Well, I am not really familiar with that subject; I do not 
_ think I could talk on it intelligently. 
~~ Q. Well, who could, connected with your company?—A. Well, our treasurer, 
‘could file a statement or something additional to what I have. 
Q. Who is the treasurer?—A. E. L. Noetzel. 
_ Q. Of Montreal?—A. New York. If you would like a statement I can 
0 a 
~ Q. What were your profits during the last year?—A. Profits on a quart 
k 0-0068. 
. Your total profits?-—A. I have not got that. 


Q. I 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
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By Mr. Taylor: 


_ Q. With regard to the profits, you say you paid no dividends. As I figur 
it up you had a profit of -68 cent per quart, and basing that on your tota 
turnover, it would amount to close to $200,000, or $194,000 to be exact. As you 
paid no dividends, did this profit go to the parent company?—A. Well, I don’t — 
know. I have not anything to do with the financial part of our business, 4 

Q. I should like to ask another question with regard to going into the ™ 
spread, as apparently that has not been taken into consideration, I under- 
stand you handled about 28,000,000 pounds of milk, fluid milk, and it sold at 
an average price of 10-41 cents per quart. I think it takes about 38-38 quarts’ 
of milk to make 100 pounds; is that right?—A. 38-8. 

Q. That would amount to around about $38.80 per hundred as the average 
selling price for your milk. In selling this milk, how do you collect from the 
distributor? That is, your man who is on the route, does he sell tickets to the — 
consumer ?—A. Some. Bi 

Q. Some.—A. Some. ee 

Q. Where there are no tickets he collects cash. If I understood you a 
few moments ago, he is allowed a week to run.—A. That is right. 

Q. But you collect your money direct or in advance with the delivery of 
ne milk?—A. No. We do when we sell tickets. But they do not all buy 
tickets. 

Q. You collect when the milk is delivered, or in advance by the tickets? 
—A. No. 

Q. You collect when the milk is delivered, do you not?—A. If they have 
the money, but usually they pay about once a week, and some pay once a 
month. 

Q. Well then, on this quantity of milk you at least get paid by those to 
whom you sell tickets, and you get paid in advance, and some to whom you 
deliver pay you on the spot, and some cannot pay at the time—A. On the 
average they do not pay for it when they get it. ns 

Q. They pay weekly?—A. Monthly, weekly, and sometimes they do not — 
pay at all. 

Q. Yes, I agree you have some losses, the same as all the rest of us; but = 
the point I want to make is this, when do you pay the purchaser for this milk? —__ 
—A. We pay him on the 15th of the following month. 

Q. That is, you have the use of the money front the time of delivery wu 
until you pay?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Up until the time you pay to the producer. Have you taken into con- — 
sideration the interest accumulated on this money during that time, in arranging ~ 
for your spread?—A. Well, I do not know just how it is worked out, but I — 
assume our outstanding will more than offset our outstanding to the farmer. aes 

Q. I understand in your spread here you allowed for bad debts separate 
from the 68 cents. I think you allowed separately for bad debts. If I am not 
mistaken in your statement—I did not get it all down—I think you allowed 
for bad debts and debts impossible of collection outside of your profit—-A. That 
is right. ee tae 

Q. Then you have not taken into consideration in your statement the 
interest you would get on this money, that is taken in and held before it goes 
out to the farmer, the producer—A. No, because I do not think there is any 
interest if we were—in other words, our outstanding is longer, is over 30 days, 
our average outstanding to the consumer. Now, our farmers are outstanding ~ 
or rather our outstanding to the farmer is a trifle over 30 days. # 

Q. Fifteen days, half a month over—A. Well, that is if you start from the | 
the first of the month; but if you start at the last day of the month it is only 15. — 
- Q. It is a month and 15 days—A. And from the last of the month it is 
15 days. - a 
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0: 1933. What is the price a cream Cat day for 10 per cent, 15 per cent, 30 
er sent and 40 Mee cent eS Well, the top retail price of 10 per cent 


By Mr. Hackett: 
—Q. At what?—A. Eight cents a half pint. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


- Q. A half pint?—A. Fifteen per cent retails at 12 cents; 30 per cent sells 
or 20 cents, and 40 per cent cream sells for 25 cents. 
~—6Q. That is $1 a quart?—A. Well, that is the top price, the retail price to 


a ane esing cream on that price, would it compare favourably with what 
you pay for milk at, association prices in Montreal?—A. I have no figures on 
that, I do not know. 


_ Mr. Tummon: He promised to file those. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. It is taken entirely out of surplus milk?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


— Q. Mr, Conklin, you gave two items, an item of 01-19 which went to make 

up a part of the difference between the cost and the sale price, and then you 

have an item of general and administrative expenses. What portion of that 

01-19 was for general and administrative expenses?—A. Well, as I recall pro- 

duction expenses, 01-19, 50 per cent of our administration goes against pro- 

duction expenses, and 50 per cent against selling. 

_  Q. Fifty per cent of that item is for general and administrative expenses. 

a Fifty per cent of our administration goes against production expenses, 

oa 50 per cent against selling, and it goes to help “make up the 01-19. 

i Q. Just exactly what amount have you got there in the breakup of the 

OL: 19 of the general and administrative expenses ——A. I have not got anything. 

The production expenses is 01-19 which takes into account about 50 items. 

-Q. But you said one of the items was general and administrative expenses? 

—A. I have not anything here. One of the items that goes to make up some 

_ of those costs, general and administrative expenses, but I have not anything 

carried out per unit or per quart on general administrative expenses. 

~Q. What do you mean by saying that out of 01-19 a portion was general 

and administrative expenses?—A. That is right. 

Q. What portion?—A. I don’t know. 

_ Q. Then, you also said out of the cost item that you gave us 04-12, there 

re general and administrative expenses there?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is general and administrative expenses?—A. Well, that is half 
: of the total of the general and administrative expenses spread over those two 

iter ns, one is production expenses, and the other is selling and delivery expenses. 

~ Q. Now, in regard to 04-12?—A. Yes. 

he, Have you the details as to how that 04-12 is broken up?—A. No, I 


% cas treasurer or whoever ‘will produce the financial statement will be 
t give us those details?—A. He will. 
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Q. What amount last year was set off for bad debts, what actual a 
—A. | don’t know. ; 

Q. But the treasurer will be able to give us that information?—A. Ye 

Q. Upon what do you.make a profit besides your whole milk?—A, 

make— 

Q. You gave us details of the -0068 per quart as the amount made on th 
spread, which figures to $194,000 and some odd dollars. On what else do you 
make a profit?—A. We endeavour to make a profit on every product we sell. 

Q. On what others would you make a profit?—A. We have cream. 

Q. You make a profit on cream?—A. We do. 


Q. What profit did you make last year en cream?—A. I have not got 
that. I only came here to talk milk. 

@. On what else do you make a profit?—A. Malted milk. 

Q. Have you the details of that?—A. I have not. 

Q. Your treasurer will be able to give us those details?—A. Yes. 

Q. On what else do you make a profit?—A. Cottage cheese. 

Q. Have you any details here?—A. No. 

Q. What else?—A. Butter. 

Q. Butter?—A. Butter. 


By Mr. Hackett: 
Q. You also sell butter and eggs?—A. Yes, butter and eggs. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Let me get it in detail, so we will know on what they do get a pe : 
On butter?—A. Yes. 4 


Q. And eggs?—A. Yes. 
Q. What else?—A. I think that covers our list. 
Q. Buttermilk?—A. We sell buttermilk at no profit. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. How much do you sell?—A. Very little. 
Q. How much do you sell it for?—A. Eight cents a quart. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Hight cents a quart?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I think you said to Mr. Pickel that the company had not pai 
any dividends; is that correct?—A. Well, I am speaking of 1932. 

a. 1932?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the financial set-up of the company?—A. No. 

@. You don’t know how much is common stock?—A. I am not familiar 
with it. 

Q. Or what the indebtedness is?—A. No, I am not familiar with the stock 

Q. But you will have somebody from the company who can give us thos 
details?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1931 did they pay any dividends?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. From the information which you have in hand at the present time 
can you give us details as to the profits made by the company in 1932 excep 
the information which you have given us with respect to whole milk?—A. Yo 
mean as a total? 

Q. As a total, yes—A. I can. 

®. Doe so—A, Our net income in 1932 was $96,159.77. 

Q. That is net?—A. Net. 
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By the Chairman: 
et income?—A. Net income. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Would you mind telling us how that amount is made up?—A. Well, 

this is as a result of the sale of all the products I have just mentioned. 

~ Q. What details have you before you?—A. I have not any other than 
hat I gave you. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
— Q. Do you refer to net income or profit?—A. Net income. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Is that net income or net profit?—A. Net income. 

Q. What is the distinction between net income and _ net profit by that 
Miure?—A. Well—I am not an accountant. I believe the way it is set up is 
“net profit. From that is deducted income tax and so on, and then after we 
have in other income like bank interest and so on, that is added to it which 
‘gives you the final result of net income. 

Q. The reason I asked that is quite clear, Mr. Conklin. You see the net 
rofit on the handling of your milk would be $194,000, and I should like to 
know how you show a net income of $90,000—A. Of course, I would like to 
now how that is arrived at. 

Q. You are not in a position to say how the $90,000 is arrived at? 


Mr. Hackerr: He would like to know how you arrive at $196,000. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


_ Q. I have taken the figures you gave as the amount of milk which you 
handled in 1932, 28,610,234 pounds, and I have multiplied that by— —A. I 
suppose you took out the surplus, there? 
-— Q. No, I did not; I took the 28,610,234 pounds.—A. Of course, that did 
not all go into bottles, that 28,000,000 pounds. 
—_ Q. It did not go into bottles, but you showed what your average profit 
was in the handling of it—A. Well, the 28,000,000 pounds is the total of all 
milk received, but not all milk sold as fluid milk. 
- Q. What does your figure of 00-68 refer to?—A. That is on a quart 
bottle of milk. 

~ Q. Well then, how many pounds are there to the quart?—A. 38-8/10ths. 
Q: To the quart?—A. 2-58: 


The Cuamman: Mr. Bowman, I think the witness gave the number of 
ackages that they had delivered as fluid milk. Could you not arrive at it more 
‘ectly than that? 


By Mr. Bowman: 


QI should imagine if you divide the result I have here by 2-58— —A. 
May I sugegst this: you take 28,000,000 pounds of milk and deduct from that 
6 or 27 per cent that went into cheese and did not go into the bottle of milk— 


Mr. Picken: Not in cheese. 
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Mr. TumMon: It does not make any difference where it goes. 


Mr. PickeL: Quite a share went into cream. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. In any event you do not know just the exact details of this net i incom 
—A. No, I cannot tell you the details. : 

Q. Nor the amount that was written off for bad debts?—A. No, I canno 
give you that. re 

Q. You do not know when the company last paid dividends?—A. No 
I don’t know that. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Are you operating any other company in Montreal besides your com 
pany?’—A. Well, I am representing the Borden’s Farm Products Company 
Limited, which is the only company I am in contact with. 

Q. Does the Borden Company itself?—A. Yes. 

Q. They have another company?—A. Yes, the J. J. Joubert i is a subsidiary 
of Borden’s, Limited. 

Q. When did they purchase that company?—A. Well, I have not the date 
but I would suggest three years ago. 

Q. Do you know how much they paid for it?—A. No. a 

Q. Or the profit on what they bought?—A. No. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I think what Mr. Pickel is trying to get at is, does the company on whic 
you are giving evidence, the Borden Company, have any subsidiaries i in Mont. 
real?—A. Borden’s Farm Products Limited? 

Q. Yes——A. No, we have no subsidiary. 

Q. Nor any associate company?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say that you have two milk depots?—A. Yes. 

Q. The J. J. Joubert Company gets some of their supplies from these depots 
—A. Well, very, very little; they have their own direct shippers. — 
Q: At the same time those two depots do deliver certain amounts of supplies ie 

to the other subsidiaries of the Borden Company?—A. Well, very little. We 
have done it; if they are short of milk or cream, we would sell them the same 
as any other dealer, but they depend entirely on their own stock. 
Q. Sold on a straight business basis?—A. Yes, just the same as we would 

sell any other one. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
Q. You said a moment ago you were making cheese in your different depots? 
Who makes the test of the milk in regard to butter fat?—A. We have a quali 
fied milk tester there of our own, and it is also under the supervision of the 
Dominion Cheese factory inspector. a 
Q. In Ontario, particularly, the province has different inspectors taking 
samples of milk and making tests once a month. Are you regulated by that 309 
test or your own representative?—-A. By our own representative. i) 
Q. So your company makes its own test?—A. We make our own test; we 
take a sample every day. i 


By Mr, Tummon: 

Q. But you are checked up by the provincial inspector out there?—A. We 
keep those samples of our own for a period of ten days after we run them, and 
each sample is kept on a file to be rechecked by the government inspector. | 
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~ By Mr. Bertrand: 


bet). Now, you said you were paying association prices to the producer. How 
you arrive at the price you paid to the producer?—A. Well, I think I men- 
ned in the statement there in every case if the price of milk should go down 
we call on the producers’ association and arrange a meeting and the price ques- 
tion is discussed between the producers and the distributors. 
Q. May I ask when you come to agree with the producers do you use as a 
basis the price that is paid in the factories for the making of butter and cheese 
o determine the price to be paid to the producer?—A. No, we only discuss fluid 
ilk prices, the milk that is to be sold as fluid milk. 
-Q. What are the factors on which you discuss the price to be paid to the 
oducer?—A. If we feel the price should come down to the producer, we just 
simply discuss that, that it should come down a certain amount. 
Q. What makes you feel the price should come down?—A. Because of the 
competition we are confronted with on the selling end. 
— Q. Consequently I understand your basis would be the possibility of selling 
your milk at so much per quart. You have a set spread fixed guaranteeing your 
own profit and then you confront the producers, or the association does, simply 
stating this is the price at which we are going to sell, this is our spread, and this 
is what is left to you—A. No, no, the other way around. I believe that any 
good business concern always takes into consideration the cost of their product, 
whether it is milk or something else, and to that cost you build up your other 
costs, which constitutes the price to ‘the consumer. 
: Q. Are you under the impression that this is what happens with the 
producers at the present time?—A. I am not familiar with that part of it, 
but that is the way that worked. 
- Q. You are very lucky. We were told here by one witness that there was: 
a decline in price of 1 cent per quart lately in Montreal on the selling price: 
of milk?—A. Yes. 
QQ. We were told also that the distributors needed a certain spread—I 
suppose for their operations—and that eventually the price of milk would have 
_ to go down before very long; is that your opinion?—A. That is not my opinion. 
Q. You claim then that your company will be able to pay the same price 
to the producers for some time to come in spite of the fact that you are selling 
your milk cheaper in Montreal?—A. No. I would not say that. 
_ Q. On the other hand you said that the reduction of 1 cent per quart that 
has occurred lately would not compel your company to reduce their price?— 
A. Will you repeat that? 
~Q. You said in your former answer that the reduction of 1 cent per quart 
in the selling price to the consumer in Montreal would not compel you to 
reduce your price to the producer?—A. If I did say that, all right; but I 
cannot say that this will not react on the producer some day. 
-—-Q. That is exactly what I am coming to. Will the fact of the reduction 
of 1 cent per quart to the consumer in Montreal lately, react on the price paid. 
to the producer?—A. I cannot answer it, but most likely it will. | 
ee Ft usually does. Consequently, all that the producers have to protect 
themselves with is to accept what you are going to offer to them after your’ 
spread has been safeguarded?—A. No. I would not say that. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 


Q. What would you say?—-A. I would say that everything is in the pro- 
cer’s hands to make his own price. 
ae 
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By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. Explain how?—A. It is just a matter of organization. 

Q. Are you aware that there is a certain competition among produ 
selling milk at a cheaper rate than the association price in Montreal?—A. I am 
very much aware of it, and also that the consumers are buying ats a che per 
price as a result of it. 

Q. May I ask if you welcome that competition?—A. We do not. 

Q. May I ask if you could suggest something to prevent that competitio 
—A. No. I do not know that I have anything to suggest. That is what I think 
we are all trying to find out—how to do it; but I do not know how it is going 
to be done. 

Q. You are probably aware that the producer is selling below the cost fs 
production at the present time?—A. I am not familiar with that. 

Q. Does it not seem funny to the company you represent and other com- 
panies who are fixing these prices that it necessitates a spread of 6 cents a 
quart and over to deliver the milk while the producer has to cover his whole — 
cost of production in the raising of cattle and the keeping up of his farm for 
2 cents per quart after transportation charges are taken off? Now, do you 
think that sounds reasonable?—A. Well, I know it takes the 6 cents to dis- 
tribute it. I do not know about the production. 

Q. You have answered indirectly; but still you said a moment ago that the — 
producers were treated on a businessman’s basis, and they were paid for the 
real fair vaule of the produce they were delivering?—A. I believe they are | 
paid what they ask. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Do you think the producer is paid a fair price for his product ?— 
A. No, I do not. 

Q. Could you give any estimate, if the producers’ price was based upon 
the same basis as yours is, what he ‘would be getting for milk—I mean with 
everything added as you have added it to your overhead?—A. There is a wide — 
opinion on that; but I am sure I could not answer the question on the cost of 
production. 

Q. You say you do not think he is getting enough?—A. Yes, I do not 
think he is getting enough. 

Q. What did you say you paid to the drivers per week?—A. In 1931 we > 
paid $31.66—that is an average—in 1932 we paid $29.05. 

Q. Do you allow them any commission?—A. Their commission is included. , 
That is their total earnings. gnc te 

Q. What is their straight salary without -ocimbeeonne ae it 1931 and 
1932 it was $21, plus 4 per cent on the money turned in on the collections. 

Q. Where do you get your losses? In your case, I suppose, the drivers buy 
tickets from you?—A. Yes. 

Q. You stated that they would let a customer alone for a week?—A. Yes 

Q. And then you cut the customer off?—A. No. : 

Q. What did you do? Who is responsible after that week for the loss?— 
A. Our company. 

Q. Not the driver?—A. Not the driver. 

Q. What is the driver responsible for?—A. ies is responsible for collectin: 
money. That is, it is part of his salary. He gets 4 per cent of the money 4 
collected. Naturally, he is a good collector. : 

Q. But you do not cut your customers off after the aor of the witelk 
It all depends on the risk. We have some customers that are good risks: at ae 
month and two months. We have others that are not so good. 

Q. Where does the greatest amount of your loss come from?—A. “You 
mean on bad debts? : Bey 
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aa, 
are 


Vher 0 you ae =i losses from? I do not mean outside of 
of milk bottles. Do you get your losses from non-collection 
Yes. _ There is some loss Hea 


why ie is Po nGrable 


By Mr. Hackett: 


ee, Q. After the stop has been put on?—A. After we put the stop on. We 
have a control on that. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q But he must stop?—A. Yes. 
Q. That portion of the loss is accountable for?--A. Yes, that portion after 
he stop has been put on, he is responsible for that. 


By Mr. Brown: 


_ Q. Have you ever considered the question of making the delivery man 
esponsible for the bottles?—A. Well, we have not, because we feel that, we 
have a very efficient operation on bottles. 
Q. It is the custom, is it not, for all those who handle soft drinks of one 
nd or another to require a deposit on their bottles?—A. Yes. 
Q. And they probably do not lose as much on bottles as you do?—A. I 
do not know. 

~ Q. I think we can take it for granted that if they paid a deposit on them 
they do not. From the standpoint of the farmer—of the producer of milk, 
don’t you think he would benefit if you were a little more rigid in requiring 
e return of the bottles?—A. Well, I believe we are very rigid in our company 
use we get around sixty some trips per bottle. 
Q. It is worth considering, I think, as to whether vou might not make the 
ape er responsible for your bottles. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


me: Q. ‘Mr. Conklin, how often do you make a check-up on the operations of 

he company—weekly or monthly or daily?—A. Do you mean with our men? 
— Q. On the general operation of the company—your deliveries and your profits 
so on?—A. That is done monthly. 
_ Q. That statement is made up monthly, but don’t you make a check- -up 
more than each month?—A. As far as the driver is concerned, we check him up in 
he morning and check him back at night. That is done daily. 

Q. What about your supplies?—A. Our supplies? 

. Your receipts of milk and your sales?—A. That is done daily. 
. At the end of each week you have a pretty fair idea as to what business 
been transacted during the week and the profit and loss made?—A. We 
ould know about the pines done, but we would not know about the end 
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Q: You feel it is?—A. I feel it is. oar So 
Q. But you have not checked at all?—A. I only know in the state 
I gave you that there is a profit of 00 something on a quart of milk, and i 
take a cent off that we are certainly in red figures. 
Q. Will you say here this morning that your company has, since the 
day of February, operated at a loss?—A. I would not make a positive 
ment of that, because I am only going by our past performance that we o: 
made in 1932, a net profit on a quart bottle of milk of -0068, and if we wer 
sell at a cent less and pay the same price I would assume we would be i in 
figures. 
Q. On February 27th, when you agreed to this reduction to the consum 
of a cent a quart, your company knew that they were going to operate a 
loss?—A. Well, perhaps we did. 
Q. Well, did you or did you not?—A. There was nothing else to ae 
meet the situation there as it was. 3 
Q. That is the point I am trying to make. You deliberately did set ou 
to operate at a loss from February 27th on?—A. I would say so. 
Q. Previously in the history of your company had you done that?—A. Yi 
When we started our company we ran years at a loss. 
» Q. Twenty years ago?—A. Yes. In order to build up the business, due 
the small volume. 
Q. Apart from that period of 20 years, you have been able, reverts 
to set up reserves of double the amount of your original capital stock; is that 
not so?—-A. I would say so. 
Q. So that taking the whole 20 years into consideration you have not done 
too badly?—A. We operated at a profit. : 
Q@. Can you say at what period during the last two or three years—perhap : 
1930 and 1931—that you deliberately set out with the policy of operating te 
the red?—A. No, we have not. 
Q. So that February 27th last was the first time?—A. Yes. 
Q. Within your memory?—A. Yes. 
Q. The first time that you know that your company set out to operate a 
a loss and without passing on to the producer the loss which you now say yo 
believe you are operating at?—A. Yes, on a quart bottle of milk. 
Q. And just what was it that induced the company to make this new 
departure?—-A. Well, we had nothing else to do to meet the competition of 
the other dealers selling at a lower price. 
Q. In the past 20 years you had something else to do and passed it 0 
to the producer?—A. I do not think it could be passed on in this imstance. — 
Q. You do not think at this time it could be passed on?—-A. No. 
Q. So that a new state of affairs has arisen in the milk situation during 
the past month?—A. Well, so far. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. I think, Mr. Chairman, it is desirable to emphasize that point apa 
the point made by Mr. Bowman and Mr. Bertrand—coupling it up with th 
evidence that was given by former witnesses who testified that pressure ha 
been brought to bear on them by the chain stores, and it was because of t 
pressure that they had to reduce the price of house-to-house delivery by 1 ce 
Now, Mr. Conklin, was that the reason why you had to submit as well as th 
others?—A. I could not make that statement frankly because we do not serv 
any chain stores. On the other hand, it is pretty hard for us to sell our m 
at a higher price than a company that sells to chain stores. 

Q. I wanted to couple up the evidence given by former witnesses witht yo 
admission that you have been compelled by competition to reduce the - 
to 9 cents?—A. Yes. are 
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y I Hon. Mr. Weir: 


osing you delivered all your milk without competition in a par- 
one, what would you estimate to be the reduction in the cost of 
ering milk in Montreal?—A. I could not say. 

I wonder what you pay for the duplication?—A. There is some over- 
ping due to the number of milkmen on the same route. 

Q. Would it be possible to get an accurate estimate on that? 


By Mr. Tummon: 


_Q. Mr. Conklin, in order that we may clear up that profit for a quart of 
ilk in figures that an ordmary chap, like myself, can understand. You said 
e profit per quart of milk was 00-68—A. That is right. 

~Q. If I figure that correctly that means, in round numbers, two-thirds of 
ent a quart?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Really 00-66 would be two-thirds?—A. Yes. 

 Q. Right, I just wanted to clear that up. Now then, in addition to the 
mpetition from the chain stores, we were told in former evidence that a certain 
tributing plant in Montreal sold to a chain store, and that chain store sold 
it out retail at 5 cents a quart. Do you know that for a fact, Mr. Conklin? 
=A. 1 don’t know about the 5 cents; but I know the stores are selling there 
ow at 7 cents. 

Q. Some of the stores are; some of the other stores are selling at eight? 
A. Some of them are selling at eight. 

Q. And that has the effect of depressing the price to the consumer; or 
what was the price per quart?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And that reduction was not passed on to the producer at the time?— 
A. No, it was not. 

Q. Now, are there any other factors which enter into the question that 
have a tendency to reduce the price in Montreal, and thus force the price down 
to the producer? We were told that there were 410 distributors, or dealers, in 
the city of Montreal; or about 410?—A. Well, that is my understanding. There 

ere over 400 milk dealers did take out licences during ‘the year 1932. 

— Q. Now then, do you know how many pasteurizing plants there are in 

ontreal?—A. I am told there are 33. 

Q. Then the difference between the 33 and the 410 would be just simply 
obbers, or dealers?—A. Yes. 

-Q. How do these jobbers operate?—A. Well, my understanding is that 
hey go to one of the distributing plants and buy a quart of milk, or their 
ntity at so much per quart, and sell it at whatever price they wish to sell 
it at. 

Q. So that if you and some of the other distributing plants were delivering 
in @ certain section, and a driver was dismissed or in some way left—some 
erson let out—some person else could come along, go to the city hall and get 
licence, and he could go to certain distributors in Montreal and buy, say 
couple ‘of hundred quarts of milk, and go into the district and cut prices to 
ything he liked?—A. That is true. 

Q. Has that factor had a depressing effect upon prices?—A. It has. 

Q. Has it had much of an effect?—-A. Well, I would say a lot. 

Q. Has it had a tendency in the past, that you know of, to depress the 
to the farmer, or to the producer?—-A. Yes. I would say that it reacts 
here in the end. 

— Q. I want to say just there, in all fairness to the witness, I can under- 
nd his attitude in business, and what his ambitions are for his company— 
understand the position he is in in meeting these different competitors; 
to know if there were conditions that you had to meet, and that is 
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one of them, that have a tendency to react back. I would say then 
condition, and the condition that has been brought about by the chain or 
are two things that are having a tendency to reflect back a reduced pric 
the producer?—A. I would say so, yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I just wanted to ask one question about this chain ‘store compen 
Other witnesses have told us that it was because of that chain store competitio 
that the reduction in price of one cent per quart was made. I have been told, 
on the other hand, from private sources, that these chain stores only keep 
a very limited quantity of this cheap milk on their shelves and not nearly 
enough for their total sales during the day. Do you know anything in th 
regard?—A. No, I do not. We do not serve any chain stores. : 

Q. It is only a feature and after their 25 or 50 bottles are gone She revert 
to the original price, you know nothing about that?—A. No. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 


Q. How long have you been manager of the Borden Dairy?—A. I beg 
your pardon. 
Q. How long have you been manager of the Borden Deny ae Ten years 
Q. I understand that you have not brought your books with you?—A. No 
I haven't. 
Q. May I be allowed, Mr. Chairman, to bring this to your attentions 
see why this committee is not empowered with the right to call witnesses “duces 
decum”, which means to say, “bring with them” the books of their company 
so that the witnesses will not be put to the wall in saying, “I don’t know,’ 
“T am not sure,” “I feel,” and all that sort of thing, for which the witness is 
not to blame. 


Mr. Tummon: That was discussed before you came here. 


Mr. Dupuis: That is all right. I just want to put my view on foosea the 
same as the others. I am a member of Parliament, as well as any other member — 
of this Committee. : 


Mr. Gopseiz: Mr. Chairman, J haven't said one word. I was here, one of 
the first; and I wish to protest against that remark. If a member of the Com- 
mittee is to come here at twelve o’clock when the information that the meeting 
started at 10.30 has been given, and start the work all over again, we might 
just as well give it up. ‘ec have one or two questions of my own to ask. I 
haven’t tried to force myself in to ask these questions, but I will never have 
a chance to ask them if we start all over again. 


Mr. Dupuis: The hon. member is not very kind to his ssliegrans because mi 
I think it is the first time I have seen him here. 


Mr. Bowman: Oh, no, it isn’t. 


Mr. Dvuputs: Just a minute. In due justice to members, everyone of us 
knows that sometimes we have some other duties to fulfil which do not permit — 
us to be here on time, and we may be ten minutes late; and I think itis % 
unfortunate that any member will try to put on record that another is late. 
Nevertheless, I am glad that it is decided that witnesses should come — — 
books, so that the Committee will have the proper information. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 


Q. So, you say that you have been the manager of that company - for iene a 
years! eae Yes. : a 
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you fplowed ae that company before?—A. Yes. 

yw many years?—A. Twenty-eight years. 

you are conversant with your business. Would you kindly tell us 
memory, because you haven’t got your books, the average price of a quart 
k in, let us say, in the summer time since 1925, year by year?—A. I could; 
will be glad to file this statement that I read with your committee. 


ir. Muxirns: The witness gave that statement. 


By Mr. Dupws: 


Q. Yes, but I just want to come to another conclusion; can you tell us 
ge at which you sold to consumers in 1927?—A. No, I could not tell you 


=). Was it cheaper than or more costly than in 1933?—A.. I could not tell 
you that because I haven’t any records with me, only 1931 and 1932. 

 Q. Just 1931 and 1932.- So, although a member of the committee said you 
gave that before, you did not give it?—A. I was not asked to give it. I was 
ly asked to give 1932, and I gave 1932. 

ered sees) am asking for 1925, and then on to 1932 year by year. Could 
ou provide the committee with these reports?—A. I could. 

— Q. Now, I want you to file with the committee further information. Can 
you tell the committee how much you paid the producer for milk, by the 100 
pounds or by the gallon, since 1925, year by year up to 1933?—A. Yes, I can 
= do. that. 

-Q. How do you buy the milk from the farmers? Do they send their milk 
your factory—do you pay the cost of transportation?—A. Oh yes, in some 


The CuHatrMAN: Before we go any further, some protest was made about 
members in the committee coming in and asking questions that had already 
been asked. I think that that point is very well taken. There are sixty mem- 
ers of the Eommittes and everyone has an aay. right. But, I think, to further 


a that have Se been saeevedl I would aee the committee as far 
possible to refrain from doing that. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 
ay IT just have_ one or two questions. In answer to Mr. deena a few 


cae and the Hegunagee that the price of -butter and cheese was not 
taken into consideration?—A. No. 
- Do you believe that at the present time and under oe conditions 


getting now? 

 Q. Yes?—A. I would not recommend it. 

— Q. Do you think they would keep on delivering if they did that?—A. You 
_ mean, would the producer continue to deliver?—A. Yes—A. That is a question 
could. not very well answer. 

. L was figuring out by the figures given here this morning that the price 
[ —the association price, or the market price as you call it—was around 90 
; ents a 100 pounds. Now, at the actual price of butter, taking for granted 
le average percentage of butterfat delivered in the city of Montreal, which 
s been estimated as being 3-7, the price paid to the farmer per pound of 
erfat on the basis of 100 pounds of milk, would be about 92 cents?—A. That 
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Q. That is for 3-72—A. No, not for 3:7. : 
Q. I mean, paid to the farmer by the butter factory See Ol 
don’t know. 
Q. My reason is, I feel like Mr. Bertrand, that when these prices a 
established you must consider something as a basis. It is not only a question 
saying we will pay 3, or 5, or 1, or 4 a quart; and my point is, that you sai 
that eventually this reduction to the consumer would reflect to the produc 
My question is, would it be possible at the actual price of butter to reduce the _ 
price to the producer, and for you distributors to keep your trade?—A. As I 
said before I do not believe the Producer is getting too much for his milk. 
I do not feel he is getting enough as far as I am concerned. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. I think what Mr. Gobeil means by his question is whether or not the 
price of butter has not a bearing on the price of milk, and if you reduce the | 
price of raw milk, so low that it is preferable for the farmer to convert has= 4 
milk into butter, you won’t get it; I think that is his question—A. That is A ™ 
right. ee 

Q. That is butter prices have a bearing upon the price of milk—butter fat. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. I want to ask one more question. I want to be sure in my mind 
that I got your answer correctly, that is on the matter of surplus again. I 
may say it seems to me from your evidence that you have given us the most _ 
satisfactory method of handling surplus of any company we have had. Do 
I understand that you use your two depots, one at Ormstown and one at | 
Maxville as a means of regulating the amount of milk that you distribute in 
the city?—A. That is right. ' 

Q. Yes; and then at those two points you are able to use your surplus, 
if I have it correctly, more advantageously than if you were taking all the — 
milk into Montreal and handling it there?—A. Well, that is one reason we — 
have that plan. We feel it is a right plan. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, it is one o’clock. 


By Mr= Pickel- 


Q. I will be short, Mr. Chairman. You charge 18 cents a hundred on the x 
market rate received at the depots of Ormstown and Maxville?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. How much does that amount to?—A. You mean during a month? 
Q. Yes?—A. Well, I don’t know. I have not any figures with me. © 7 
Q. You have not the percentage; you will file that with the others?—A. 
Yes, I will. : a 
Q. We were talking about the distribution of milk here. What about the y: a 
profit on cream? Is that not just as remunerative and a little more so than _ 
milk?—A. Perhaps it is, yes. cae 
Q. There is more in it?—-A. Yes, if you can sell it; because really to- i Ff 
cream is a luxury, and it is pretty hard to sell. - 
Q. But there is more in distributing it than there is in milk?—A. Yes. 
Q. Net income, $96,000?—A. $96,000. 


Mr. Bowman: $90.000, was it not? 
Mr. PIcKEL: $96,000. 


t does that mean? Does that mean after all expenses are pede 
means net income aiver all expenses are paid. 


a ividends paid?—A. There is no dividend. 
Given out to the hospitals?—A. There is no dividend in 1982. 
‘That is after your salary is paid?—A. Yes. a 
And all the officials?—A. Yes. ns 
Will you kindly file, Mr. Conklin, a statement here of the other ee 
salaries?—A. Yes. oe Santee % 


he CHamRMan: All right. 4 
Mr. Bowman: Before we adjourn, it is to be understood that witnesses . 


om this company produce the necessary financial statement, showing the set f 
f the company, and so forth, at such time as the Chairman may ask for 9 


The Cuateman: Yes, that is understood, gentlemen. We will meet again 
pene morning, at eleven o'clock. 
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(1) 
BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 
703 Dominion Square BuILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 
1A.—AVERAGE PRICE PAID PER CWT. OF MILK FOR SURPLUS 
1932 

PANUALY:. Foo ye ls COE ee I on ea ea ee $ 1-0869 
February... 0202. bbb eon a oe ee Oe ee ea en 12557 
LUCK eS CO RMMMMEAANE ecu i nono Sah aut co cAb ob oanng scat cous 1-1226 
P2091 eee ne SM An i Ge Abu Pea ach ss dsond ans chase soe: 0-8668 
Mayas, oe Co LP ec eee 0-8327 
ALL ee ne Min MRR MAB Sh oh a At Neto dun Gee Snont Gain aaa a. 0-8427 
July . 0:7914 
August. . 0-8554 
Septembe 0:9614 
October ss ser. ie ee See Rae Oy a ee ar eae nee rh Teaco oe 0-9532 
November iio. Fe eee ices vee Oe Se eee er oli re gerne 1-1102 
December 32 ccs occ sacs os cite olbie ie Cea Caritas" cena core net es aera eR 0.9997 

Averagefori3-5.milk. oh os 4o ee Oe erates Seancains $ 0-9732 


Compiled March 31, 1933. 


(2) 


BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 
703 DoMINION SQuARE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 


QUANTITIES AND PERCENTAGES OF MILK SHIPPED DIRECT AND INDIRECT 7 


MONTREAL 
To 
1932 Total Shipped direct Country plants 
receipts s 

Ib. lb. % lb. % 
ANUATY.. coicc as oct de sewe ec a Oe ne ee ORO) 644, 602 27-34 | 1,712,348 
MeDTUBI Ye os oe ea Ge ep ee eee 2,238, 168 567, 024 25-33 1,671,114 
ENON ies: 2 ie he, 2s 2 as, Ae ee 2,410, 512 536, 552 22:25 1,873,960 
7.0) o1} pnp Meee ame PCN eA eR cue ya al. 2,470, 068 573,291 23-20 1,896,777 
May. sce Uh eaters ne Se ee ee 2,649, 601 642, 052 24-23 2,007,549 
DONE ee i eb ees ee eo a eee ee 3,150,814 707,394 22-45 | 2,443,420 
Dilly: shee SAO eae Ea ee een ee 2,627, 603 592, 237 22-53 | 2,035,366 
PNGUSb er sciccnk hee ee Ne ei erence 2, 130, 433 499,953 | 23-46 1,630,480 
September :. 8. eh00 32, ee eee 2,388, 308 527, 503 22-08 | 1,860,805 
October ise. ete oi ee ee ee eee 2,259,924 540, 323 23-90 1,719, 601 
Wovem ber: 6. Sic ce ee ee ee ee 1,900, 346 468, 636 24-66 1,431,710 
Wecem beri 2. ie en ee eee PeOet o0n 526, 323 25-95 | 1,501,184 
"Totals. see aes eee 28,610,234 | 6,825,890 23-85 | 21,784,344 

Compiled March 81, 1933. : 


- 


(3 and 4) 


ty ap : ‘ Sit ; es : 
AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 


POUNDS OF SURPLUS MILK INTO CREAM 


_ BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 


703 DoMINION SQuaRE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 


March 31, 1933. 


Milk Butterfat 
lb. Ib. 

213, 654 7,482 
391, 694 13,707 
269, 058 9, 289 
Spee Ura Pea 7,792 
19,115 672 
ee 63,760 | 2,400 
115, 953 4,320 
266,491 9,721 
1,594, 138 55, 383 
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BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 


703 DoMINION SQUARE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 


March 31, 1933. 


15% Cream 20% Sour Cream 25% Cream 30% Cream 
Aver Aver. Aver. Aver 
Value per | No.of| Value per | No. of} Value per | No. of | Value per 
3 pt. | 4 pts. 3 pt. 4 pts 2 pts. | 3 pts 3 pts 
s. cts: Ss, (cts: $ cts. S$ cts: 
6,854 08} -1285| 3,659 442 62! -1209 12,435| 2,475 56} -1990| 17,918] 3,464 84) -1933 
5,937 85) -1368) 3,829 462 00} -1206 11,501] 2,287 03) +1988) 36,605) 4,574 13] -1249 
6,235 51) -1868) 4,126 512 73) +1242 11,833] 2,353 81] -1989] 23,808] 3,565 21} -1497 
5,647 42) -1361) 3,267 395 54) -1210 10,950} 2,179 14) -1990 9,086) 2,119 53] -2332 
6,225 53| -1365| 5,867 700 35) + -1193 11,836] 2,352 23] -1987| 41,199} 4,801 50) -1165 
5,331 61 1367| 5,747 672 91) -1170 9,910) 1,966 96] -1984) 13,412] 2,329 77) -1737 
4,863 49 1351} 4,009) 489 49} -1220 7,668} 1,522 44] -1985 6,971} 1,617 23} -2319 
4,463 59 1344] 3,493 404 38) -1157 7,175) 1,425 84) -1987) 5,845) 1,187 58] -2031 
4,755 79 1348] 2,826 343 29) -1214 8,731] 1,736 08] -1988 7,381} 1,840 54) -1816 
--| 36,709) 4,976 47 1355| 2,969 361 09} -1216 9,634) 1,904 92) -1977) 15,351) 2,275 55| -1482 
..| 33,392} 4,499 98 1347) 3,011 354 60} -1177 8,963) 1,767 56} -1972] 24,535) 2,957 49] -1205 
.) 33,256] 4,491 61 1350} 3,153 415 98} -1319 10,355] 1,946 30) -1879} 25,688) 3,562 81) -1386 
. 476, 286} 64,282 93 1349} 45,956; 5,554 98; -1208] 120,991; 23,917 87; -1976) 227,799) 33,796 18] -1483 
SUMMARY 


No. of Aver. per 
2 pts. Value 3 pt. 
$ ets. $ 
er Oe el ew alas Dein eret ais ces dd se ceidbace's 476,286 | 64,282 93 0-1349 
45,956 5,554 98 0-1208 
120,991 23,917 87 0-1976 
227,799 | 33,796 18 0-1483 
871,032 | 127,551 96 0-1464 
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BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED | 


703 Domrnton Squarr Burtpinc, MONTREAL, QUE. .— 


CREAM PURCHASED FROM OUTSIDE SOURCES 


1932 : | Pounds 
| cream 

PAMUATY oo. 5 Ake eee NOE Cw ec aL NOW ulck © sac Rca rt Cronies: nt tetera Meaney Mle tiaras Sais 1,442 
OD rary. fof eee ee ee at rR re Manoa 1,292 

at) nn eer a erm imin A eC NCR SOON NES Makati Ie is 1,342 
2 .\y 111) | eRe ance a on HO DM RM MNEM IEC ca araratin Tre ipa dn Cog a Tne eee cael as 1,352 
1 I, Gea a ee een URC IGN. ra ate a ae Gy PON Ca OS be Soe 2 1,695 
DUNO! 2s A ce SO a SRS OS ae SUL aces nee 1,735 
AV een RM Ae em Anon Core amneien mht ea eh de Sk ky ld Ups Aai eee oS: 
Yr |<] fea ME REN UR Ae cuM duEt ene y ee nce Mig A Cie Aa ee A Pini: 
September. 3 cess he ees Pea et eee cee ene 930 
OY:1.0) «{:) peaeapn MING Otc Irs IMRT nO Sn raisin Kn aie SE Or ee a 395 
November oe. cc cniacks caine fais bo 0 he eiP PRs lie ke enn RATE he es east 
December 


375 
sho (9 and 12) 
 BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 
ANALYSED STATEMENT OF NET INCOME FOR YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1932 
Percentage 
— Year 1932 of 
net sales 
Sin Cha: 
NO MS es gh ee oe an Gea Np No eg eek ocd n halts Vabes gn esd cayacale'o wasue ed wt 1,047,429 85 
Cost oF SaLes 
: Cost of Products 
ilk and milk products (including freight and hauling).........................] 381,409 61 36-414 
furchasedsbutter, eggs, cheese and malted milk.............0.. 002.00. cece eee 58,777 95 5-611 
MP MCEC BSE MMPLOOMGUSE (hi tony cre Ur he Sekt ella lage Cina 440, 187 56 42-025 
Production Expense 
64,568 63 6-164 
24,443 35 2-334 
34, 167 11 3-262 
14,551 05 1-389 
| 1,190 16 0-114 
S Taxes 2,466 35 0-235 
CNET DICTA EAVES Soe S06 Roc, ste eee see ace seeeeieereca ieee rane 78 99 0-007 
Rem M OL VeVEXDENSE A CHUM er cierto os tide ool Pwo ue's 3,588 64 0-343 
_ Administrative PRDeUSE— Eh TANRIGLTEG oie eee rs RS hac ha ow ee ba mes 5,489 72 0-525 
Milbproduchion expense, (76 oo ee, 150,544 00 14-373 
Selling and Delivery Er pense 
ea ie gn ora tars rahe De cist aiend ws cqabecs Sheu 223,536 06 21-341 
a ren ee iis treo A RI ee te Se AN aaa ald 44,925 80 4-289 
ee er hg se ire Skew Pe ab dba e wees 21,795 45 2-081 
18,677 50 1-783 
1,484 79 0-142 
5,553 75 0-530 
SER MEREMODET WECXBCUSCR aM oes er ee EN Se cs one 85d, 2,250 44 0-214 
Se Nrineinniinelemmensee Netiale a te 3,588 65 0-343 
“ Administrative eTSHN ear OLN OC tt re cet i rane ee a RL Erm ype 5,489 72 0-524 
: punpalecellingand Gelivery EXPCNse:... 25. si. 2 ca ees ee hee 827,302 16 31-247 
Rts en eer gee rg ee ee eS oe 3,797 69 0-363 
Peet cei a he S's e ocahwes veh elajnie Sovigte Gaca un nreiaias 15,045 46 1-436 
Hotnle, boxtand can loss: mcluding repairs................-.-:2...ceeseceueeneee 15,671 80 1-496 
PARDO OMGwes ts et oh Me Oat 952,548 67 90-942 
sega $a 5550 TOOK RB RD ES AMEE DIS CE Gost ae eee Ain a er og EL ae 94,881 18 
Income Additions 
Spode Coes Sie Shy SIb Gack Be a ee e-em 10,367 31 (0-990) 
SG ol 6 co8 conics Obs GS Be ice SUM Cg oe er arate 99 28 (0-009) 
eM ee ett Arr ae Oe eS Pe a wae ees 5,087 39 (0-486) 
BRoralmincomemucamonse ean tek ee oes 15,553 98 (1-485) 
Income Deductions 
2 GCS Ts ic ee EEE ES Ra nee ec oa cn 13,685 15 1-307 
PIC MISE OL COLPOLAIMON tAX ec). aca een cl eke 590 24 0-056 
- aot TREO TNS GIEG MG MOSS Sag oe yg a eee Oe irre Uae Be Se 14,275 39 1-363 
ceils SEGRE Sicib GS tea BEG al Stain sce EE EEN oa TORS DO lhe tacos 
Soh ae ONTO GINS Bach ESL To MEOH or a 96,159 77 9-180 
100-00 


nco Tax.) 


rovision was made in 1932 for 14% Provincial Corporation Tax, or additional -95 increase in 
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(9A) 
BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED ~ 


ScHEDULE SHOWING THE GENERAL COMPOSITION OF Cost oF Goops Soup. ITEM 
APPEARING ON ANALYZED STATEMENT OF NET INCOME FOR THE Mon 
AND YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1932. 


COST OF PRODUCTS 


Purchase cost of all goods sold, including cost of freight and hauling to Montreal 
pasteurizing plant. 


PRODUCTION EXPENSE 


—~ 


Salaries and Wages.—Salaries of Factory Superintendents and Production De 
partment and wages of plant employees. ; 


Expense—lIncludes electricity, general freight and express, and Factory and 
Production Department expenses other than labour, material, and property 
expense. 


Materials—Coal and fuel oil, ice, bottle caps and wires, and miscellaneous 
supplies. 


Plant Orders—Maintenance of buildings, machinery and eqnimene 


Depreciation.—Depreciation charges by classes of properties: — 


_ Annual Rate 
Buildines >: 3s ws a Se ee oe eo eee 
Machinery and equipment. . ow ye ceed se) AO Coe eae 
Weagons 0.0 ote ae ee 
Hotses: 0 oe oe $36 per horse 
Harness . <9. oo. 0 6 Ses cee ae ee 


Insurance.—Principally fire insurance charges. 
Tawv2s.—Real and personal property taxes, licence fees, etc. 
Other Property Expense—Rents, provisions for reserve for accidents, etc. 
General and Administrative Expense ——50 per cent of General and Administra- 
tive salaries and expenses. 
SELLING EXPENSE 


Salaries and Wages.—Salaries of branch superintendents and Sales Department 
and wages for routesalesmen and branch employees. 


Commissions—Commissions paid to routesalesmen on the basis of areare sold 
and cash collected, including cut money. 


Expense —Electricity, waste products, breakfast for men, and Branch and Sales 
Department expenses other than labour, material or property expense; also 
hauling from Pasteurizing Plant to branches, and miscellaneous expenses. 


Materials—Feed and bedding, ice and miscellaneous supplies.. 


Plant Orders—Maintenance expense of buildings, machinery and equipment. 


Vay eae eee Rate 
Bustdenges fi. . DRS ee LOG: and: 31% 


Penmnmire and axtUres: 3. 62... Ss 7% 

P mlediric UMS eae oo. ve ee) Oey 70 
MeO ee ee ee 8? 168% .and: 25% 
aN ee i tis Ye 10% 
MR ie ey ee 10% 

Meicreer a Bi ol ee. $36 per horse 


ee “Chee 
dit—Broken Glass Sold—Proceeds from sale of broken bottles. 


peuacuinery and equipment. . ee ee Ono fand. 8 % 


Race ioe aes ee 


e 


See ea 


Se Ce 
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(9B) 


BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED ~ 


STATEMENT OF OPERATING RESULTS—BY PRODUCTS FOR TWELVE MONTHS Pee. 


ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1932—ALSO UNIT AVERAGES 


(Figures in parenthesis to be considered in Red) 


Milk 
Cream, Certified | Selected bottles Butter- Malted 
Operating results } pts. milk, milk, and bulk, milk, milk, 
quarts quarts quarts quarts pounds 
Sales—Neti. oi. oo ee $2 onl 96 $1,553 75 | $23,911 07 |$756,415 26} $3,467 83 $6,396 
Netupromitid, Joc wnise aes. 34,386 59 43 77 2,411 04 54,449 53 (97-25) 
ueintiiess) cer ae ee 871, 032 6,215 174,503 | 7,342,873 35, 568 
Unit averages— 
LOSS hea. way Ae ese 0-1464 0-2500 0-1370 0-1030 0-0975 
Cost of products: is... aes 0-0550 0-1995 0-0599 0-0414 0-0114 
Production expense. . OcOLGGsiss eet eee 0-0168 0-0119 0-0506 
Selling and delivery ex- 
pense. . Bae ee 0-0313 0- 0469 0.0449 0-0405 0-0369 
Container costs. . 0-0010 0-0014 0-0016 0-0018 0-0013 
Tneome taxi. kee ee: 0-0045 0-0003 0.0016 0-0009 (0-0003) 
Total cost and tax...... 0-1114 0-2481 0-1248 0-0965 0-0999 
INGt profit. .:2 24h 0-0350 0-0019 0-0122 0-0065 (0-0024) 
Factory 
Butter, Eggs, Cottage Factory |whole milk, 
Operating results pounds dozens cheese, skimmilk, cheese, Summary 
4 pounds quarts pounds 
Sales—Net...............] $48,924 24 | $21,231 82 | $7,683 35 | $1,569 30 | $48,725 16 $1, 047,429 $5.8 
Wet profit .3. 6 eee Pathan (We 1,771 74 1,659 09 (1,489 28)| (1,484 33) 94,881 18 
Quantities seq. ose eee 174, 834 52,860 26,804 651, 264 530; 9462|2.250 see ee 
Unit averages— 
Sales; noose cure tide 0-2798 0-4017 
Cost of product........ 0-2240 0-3165 
Production expenses. : 27] 0.4 se. ale eee ee 
Selling and delivery © ex- 
pense.. EY 0-0401 0-0516 
Income tax.. Cay emu ek 0-0018 0-0039 (0:0003)|' © 0-0003 | 5.22 eee 
Total cost and tax..... 0-2659 0-3720 0-2319 0-0044 0-0942 |... -.. Ee 
Netmrohth. ts eee 0-0139 0-0297 0-0547 (0-0020) (0:0024))\ > es 
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- BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 
703 DOMINION SQuARE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 
SURPLUS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL RECEIPTS 


1932 Into cream | Into cheese Total 

% % 
13-47 22-52 
1-29 18-78 
10-05 21-25 
19-09 19-09 
15-73 25-33 
42-72 43-32 
41-38 41-38 
27-24 27-24 
29-88 29-88 
22-47 25-29 
2-10 8-20 
9-65 _ 22-80 
20-79 26-36 


i (12) 
: Information included on Document Numbered 9. 


(13) 
BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 
703 DOMINION SQUARE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 


SSETS— BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1932 
_ Property and plant— ' 


March 31, 1933. 


Real estate, machinery, delivery equipment and furniture.....................-.... $ 738,465 54 
eee ah CMEC CIA ION ee ie Gia oe ace Sys ok oak Peo ie beh ed ese 286,511 16 
s = 
pas ; Bee eumnoperiy and plant. 9. cee ik oe ee, 451,954 38 
Current assets— 
: OESR Ls 5 sc ce ni a an ec Ro Leal AB 2 Laer 
PAcuomniserecenvabile: LOSS: TESCLVG. ...) a2. sc tee oe eee ee. 631,575 29 
Peinventeey-——Productsiand supplies...:.......-- 2. ces cee sce s scot enn 8,155 02 
____ Route salesmen’s deposits—Investment fund...................--... 5,929 00 
: on “TD Sibel copa SINE, SSCL sa ee aes oe ae es Ae Ie eee ear 769,383 58 
SRE ESMeMIS ANC CTANURE KES ere ek a Ne eee 3,282 15 
oe I a ee ine Sains $ 1,224,570 11 
JABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS— 
Current liabilities— ~ 
| ANG ETA RS TEE IAT DLS oes sr a ara one eae 56,745 93 
Rete taxes payION eee cok ee ae 15,873 64 
oe Peo ie Mermrentiishrbles is ac ee SO heen oes eect ee Gee Cows 72,619 57 
Deferred EieeraMU ule eerie ee nk RO a ed gos etan See 4,854 16 
; Heeiieiapie ee er ie a $- 974s 
TAL StocK— : —_—___—__ 
Preemie UI GOMIMONISLOCK, fo ss ai os ee oe a $ 357,500 00 
a ee 
piaibsiremeninlneas misucincetes een 8 ee oe vee 20,260 44 
SPINE es ees ee een ie ees is ee eh ea bo lvoe Ses 20,447 64 
PS OMOTePEMIOM INCOME ACCIUAl) ease oe coke reese 325 62 
Mela te SE IU CSM Al ete ct Gets Ne ete os Oa Dyed bs 41,033 70 
Doct bng ee Spc Soe Wot ee SRS ESS SSMS aig eet on ch a ge neg 748, 562 68 
a eee 
TOPE), TGIVEE ariel SINS Srey gs Sea Lee cree One eee are ora anne see $ 1,147,096 38 
tal liabilities, capital SivbG SA TaL IS SS Ge es HE eG Pe re $ 1,224,570 11 
$4; eee SS 


ane ~ 
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BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 
703 DoMINION SQUARE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 
March 31, 1933. 


RETURNS, BY MONTHS, FROM 18 CENTS HANDLING CHARGE AT 
MAXVILLE AND ORMSTOWN 


Pounds : 
1932 market Total 
milk i? 
$ 
SANUATY.. of oS earem eave AEE Geclgttedes oS Gy UI eager eee 1,181,476 2,126 66 
Mebruary oes ok Ss Ae en ae eee 1, 250, 734 2 2bt 
Meareb 55.0023 eee hin cB oe Re Ge eee eee ee ae 1,361, 686 2,451 03) = 
Boral es ios Mio lead facnk PO LO ere eee eee 1,425, 126 2,565 23 
1 ae Menon wenn ME COMM EG eI ol 1,336,166 | - 2,405 10 
P10 ana ie Pte Renee grt ac GU es alte Oat eh ea a on 1,078,270 1,940 89 
Hl [ib espe at Sei ens Mae UN gant Cac cigos MeB e  S os 947,841 1,706 11 
AUIBUBG Ci ees PEL alate ecto UGE Uo ats te Ey oo eg tO ret ed te et 1, 050, 040 1,890 07 
Septomberss oss cece Ee eae Se tae tr Nec ere eee ee 1,147,139 2,064 85 
Ootobery ee Ue Oe ial nse eens ee teen ees eee 1,147,918 2,066 25 
November! 5 5 aes Sacre i 1 ie es rang es 1,275,768 2,296 38 
WDecem bert: socks asses Res a as eee eee ae 1,038,875 1,869 97 
Totals cocc ce cc ee rs ere ae ee 14, 241, 069 25,633 86 
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BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 
703 Dominion Square BuILpInc, MONTREAL, QUE. 


March 31, 1933. _ 
NAMES OF OFFICIALS AND SALARIES, 1932 


Officers Salaries 


A. I. Johnston; Président. : 0.6.0.5 ss ee a ee ee 
Py DS Hox, Vice-President. 20.20 -)c2 22 epee eee ee 
W.°H. Rebman, Secretary: 5/0. seco es a er 
B.'H, Thoens, Assistant Treasurer... ts 0 re ee ee eee 
EB. L., Noetzel} Treasurer... 202) 085 5 ayo ee ’ 
F. R. Elliott, Assistant: Secretary.:...65. 290.0. sec oe ee oe ae ee 
T. D:. Waibel, Assistant Secretary. 972.22. 2.5eas. + Sess so ee 
G. Bittner, Assistant Treasurer... 002.26 35 So eee eee ee ee 
F. W. Schwarz, Assistant Treasurer......:.....<.................... as os és 
I. H. Conklin; General Manager... (4): 2on5) pe ye ee $ 8,550 00 © } 


Wess 

eS 

BOS 

ase he 
(a5 


eee Nee 


SESSION 1933 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 


MONDAY, MARCH 27, 1933 


No. 9 


Reference,—Milk and Milk Products 


WITNESS: 
Charest, Vice-President and Secretary, J. J. Joubert Limited, Montreal. 


Appendix B,—Documents filed by Witness. 


OTTAWA 
‘ F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1933 


Resse te 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 
Monpay, March 27, 1933. 


- Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Bowman, Bowen, Boyes, 
; Garmichael, Gobeil, ee Loucks, McGillis, eee Moore, ‘Mother- 


for the sub-committee on witnesses reported that the officers 


Mr. Napoleon ‘ Charest, vice-president and secretary of J. J. Joubert Limited, 
ed 8 sworn. 
os 


Witness filed certain statements which are printed as an ee to 
ag evidence and agreed to file with the clerk certain other statements. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


io ae 


_ MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF Commons, 
Marcu 27, 1933. 


e Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
., Mr. Senn presiding. 


he secretary of Sneed Joubert ce of Montreal, who Wece been 
oned here as witnesses at the instance of the subcommittee. We shall now 
n them to give evidence. 


Mr. Naroteon Cuarest, called and sworn. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I say that Mr. Charest has told me that he would 
uw h prefer to give his evidence in French, I have persuaded him, however, 
that it would be of very little advantage to the committee as it is constituted 
this morning, seeing that there are very few of the French-speaking members 
. He has kindly consented to give his evidence in English, and I would ask 
the consideration of the committee on his behalf while he is giving his 
ence. I am quite sure he will receive every consideration, as it is bound 
e rather difficult for him. 

‘The Cuairman: What is your name and address? 


The Witness: Napoleon Charest, Montreal. 


By the Chairman: 

. What is your position with the company?—A. Vice-president and 

rer of the J. J. Joubert, Company. 

. I might say to you that the acoustics of this room are not too good, and 
ould ask you to speak as loudly and clearly as you can.—A. Mr. Chairman, 

ou can see my embrassassing position in trying to speak English. 

r. Moore: You speak English all right. 

‘The Witness: At the beginning I shall read this document, which I pre- 

ared in French and in English for those who do not understand French, as 

y as I can. The document I prepared myself and also translated it into 

h, and I shall read it in English, although I should very much prefer to 

myself i in my own language. 


Mr, Cuarrman, 

Standing Committee of Agriculture and Colonization, 

House of Commons, 

_ Ottawa, Ont. 

= ORAR Sir,—Called to testify before your committee, I thought it 
might be well to submit this statement in order to explain the situation 
nore clearly. 

The Dairy Industry, like a great many other industries and especially 
industries deriving from agriculture, is since a few years, suffering 
n a crisis of everproduction. Also, the prices paid by butter and 
e factories for the milk have fallen very low, and a great number 
rmers and cattle breeders have looked forward to dispose of the milk 
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from their herds in the cities which offered immediate consumpt 
order to receive higher prices for it. This had the effect of increasin 
the quantity of milk offered on sale in the cities to such an extent 1 
the competition among the various producers has completely disrupter 
the marketing conditions. 

The firm. J. J, Joubert Limitée, whom I represent, always buy 
milk exclusively from producers who subject themselves to the cont 
of the Board of Health of the City of Montreal. All our shippers mu 
comply with the regulations of the Board of Health, otherwise we refust_ 
their milk. And, in order to make sure that every shipper complies with — 
these rules, that every operation pertaining to the production and handl 
of milk is carried on in accordance with the standard of hygiene, w 
have in our employ a sanitary inspector who calls on each of our shipp 
to inspect their herds, see that the stables are well kept and that th 
utensils used are clean. We want to make sure that the herds supplyin 
the milk to us are always in a No. 1 condition, and that the handling o 
the milk is made in a sanitary way. No milk is bought until the p 
ducer has been approved by the Milk Inspection Bureau of the City o 
Montreal. 

To this we add that our pasteurizing equipment is of the ince 
modern type and that this operation is scientifically controlled by ¢om: 
petent chemists who have at their disposal a laboratory especially fitted 
up for this supervision, that we spare no effort or no expense to ensure 
to our customers milk products of the highest quality and presenting th 
highest degree of safety. 

The practice so far as the buying of milk from producers is ¢ 
cerned is to always set in advance for a particular period, the price 
which will be paid during that period. These prices are set in agreemen 
with the Milk Producers’ Association of Montreal, taking into accoun 
the variations which may arise in the cost of production. We observe th 
prices agreed upon for each period of the year, even if we have to suffer 
losses which at times are quite heavy. : 

In order to encourage the multiplication of good herds and the p 
duction of as rich a milk as possible, our milk purchases are made on th 
basis of the butter fat content of the milk delivered to us by each pro- 
ducer. In other words, our prices are based on milk containing 3°5 pe 
cent butter fat. This means that all the shipments of milk we rece: 
are tested. When the butter fat content is higher than 3-5 per cent basis 
we pay a prcmainiens to our shippers of 3 cents per 100 pounds of milk fo 
each fraction of ;'5 of 1 per cent over the basis. If a producer ships m 
of 3-8 per cent butter fat, we pay him a premium of 9 cents per 100 
pounds over the price agreed upon. On the other hand, when the m 
is of a lower butter fat content than the 3-5 per cent basis, we ded 
from the prige agreed upon, 3 cents per 100 pounds of milk for each 
fraction of 75 of 1 per cent, which tends to discourage heedlessness, thu 
to better tee dairy industry. 

This practice has brought about very good results and has greatly 
contributed to the improvement of the quality of milk produced in oul 
province. The average price we pay to farmers is higher than the pric 
set. Here are some recent examples :— 


From January 1 to April 15, 1932, when the ohice sien upol 
was $1.70 per 100 pounds, the average price paid was $1-7479. 
From April 16 to November 30, 1932, the agreed price was $1.3 
per 100 pounds but we have paid an average price of $1-3905. 
In December of the same year, the agreed price was $1 60. p 
100 pounds, and we have paid an average price of $1-6841. ts 
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he above examples show the price paid as a result of the premium 
pon butter fat. However, when the effect of surplus milk upon price is 
- considered, the average price actually received by the farmer is con- 

siderably less. Based upon the price paid as a result of the surplus, the 
farmer received:— 


From January 1 to April 15, 1932, $1-653. 
From April 16 to November 30, 1932, $1-226. 
In December, 1932, $1-682. 


Of course, these are the average prices, and if it still happens that 
we receive milk of a lower percentage of butter fat than the average fixed 
proportion, we receive some that is notably superior, and in the whole, 
we note that there is a general improvement in the quality of the milk 
_ delivered to us. 

When a farmer receives his cheque from our firm, it is always accom- 
_ panied by a detailed statement of the milk or cream he has shipped to us. 


MILK SURPLUS 


Having to meet daily requirements, we can not set up in advance 
and in a sure way, the quantity of milk required to meet the demand. 
As, on the other hand many producers are established in a region where 
there are no butter or cheese factories and would lose the milk that they 
would over produce if we limited the quantity of their shipments, there 
is an understanding by which we buy at the cheese or butter factory 
prices, the surplus milk we have on hand after the distribution. In other 
words, whatever milk is left over it is computed and deducted propor- 
tionately from the shipments that are made to us. 

About a year ago, the consumption having greatly reduced on 
account of the economie crisis, we decided to lay off a certain number 
of our shippers for an indefinite period. But, if certain shippers have 
found elsewhere a market for their milk, there are others who were in a 
very embarrassing position, and saw themselves almost ruined. Many 
_of them came in to see us and told us that they were in a critical position. 
We consulted a certain number of our good shippers, and told them in 
what position some other shippers were in. The shippers who were con- 
sulted, desiring to protect their own, agreed that we should continue to 
receive the milk from the farmers who had been placed in such a critical 
position. These shippers thereby gave a fine example of their spirit of 
co- operation, for in protecting other shippers, whom they did not even 
know, they have no less agreed to suffer a loss from the fact that our 
milk ‘surplus, not sold for immediate consumption, became greater and 
_ through this, a greater proportion of their shipments was paid to them 
at price agreed by the butter and cheese factories. 

It is to help those farmers who absolutely depend on the sale of their 
milk for their living that we accept more milk than is required to meet the 
demand of our consumers, and the result of this is a rather heavy sur- 
plus, surplus for which we can only pay for at the price paid by butter 
makers, as we use this milk ourselves to make the same product. This 
practice has thus for effect to save from bankruptcy, and even ruin, a 
certain number of farmers. 

; The buttermilk which we sell is not the original buttermilk that 
- comes from the churning of butter, but milk that is scientifically fer- 
mented and produced by the use of a lactic ferment. It then results that 
_ the sale of milk is increased of that much more for the producers. 

In concluding, I wish to emphasize that we maintain a system of 
controlling conditions under which milk is produced and handled, in order 
to ensure to cur customers, its nutritive value and sanitary quality. 
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“Careful inspection of the source of supply, the produetio 
handling of the milk on the farm; constant supervision and san 
control by expert chemists, of the quality of the milk we receive 
distribute; efficient and expensive equipments to control the pasioom 
tion scientifically ; and a sanitary delivery service.’ 

We buy our milk on the butter fat basis, that is we take into’ ac 
the quantity of butter fat contained in the milk we receive, and pay fo 
it accordingly. This is an important factor in the buying of the milk 
for it assures a better price to the good producers for its intrinsi 
quality, and tends to higher the grade of the milk delivered to the ec 
sumers and particularly the children to whom milk is the essential food 


Now gentlemen, I have said in this statement that our milk is pasteurize 

All our milk is pateurized except certified milk. I have here, Mr. Chairm 
two by-laws, one from the province of Quebec, and one from the Feder 
Department of Agriculture, concerning pasteurization. I am just going tor 
the last paragraph which concerns pasteurization. It is written in French and © 
I will read it in French and then translate it into English. “Tl est interdit ¢ 
nourrir les animaux dans une zone réservée avec les sous-produits des fro 
ageries, des stations d’écrémage et des beurreries, & monis que lesdits sous 
pr oduits n’aient été d’abord stérélisés par la chaleur.” The English translation 
is as follows: It is forbidden to feed animals in a reserve zone with sub- 
products of cheese factories, skimming stations and butter factories unless th 
sub-products have been sterilized with heat.” 
So if it is good for the animals, if pasteurization is good for the animals — 

it should be good for the people. I have here a similar by-law of the province o 
Quebec. Unfortunately I have not a copy of the by-law of the province of Ontario; 
but I am told in Ontario they have a by-law on this subject also. The by-law 
of the province of Quebec says: “ Le propriétaire ou le gérant de toute fabrique _ 
_ de beurre ou de fromage, ou des deux, est obligé de pasteuriser le lait écrémé 
et le petit-lait de beurre et de fromage provenant du lait ou de la créme apuon a 
et travaillés dans sa fabrique.” 
The English translation is as follows: ‘“ The owner or the proprietor’ ty) 

the manager of any or all factories, either cheese or butter or combined, is 
obliged to pasteurize skimmed milk or the buttermilk from the churn or butt 

milk from the cheese, after being made to give it to animals. That is. al & 
have, although I have other figures. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is your full statement?—A. That is all I have prepared, but 
brought figures. an 

@. You have figures concerning your operations, have you?—A. I ae BIT 

Q. Do you care to give them in advance or will you give them under cro 
examination?—A. I can give them right away. 

Q. Very good; is that your financial statement?—A. Yes. Gross sales te 
the past year, 1932, were $2,997,764.87. 

ay Would you repeat that?—A. $2,997,764.87. The total taken from sa 
all discounts and allowances $48,076.69. : 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What is that?—A. $43,076.69, provision for bad debts, discounts ) 
and allowances. Net sales $2,954,680. i8. Milk and milk products $1,052,966. 
purchases of butter and so forth $388,622; total cost of products $1,441,588. 
production expenses, selling expenses which comprises salaries and wages, com=, 
mission, expenses material, depreciation, insurance, taxes, other PIQneNy e 
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erve for bad debts, publicity and administrative expenses, $905,720.77; 
rofit, aga 734.27. 


ae Well, shall we finish the rest that he has to give us in 
res, or is the committee getting much advantage from these figures? I think 


Q. What is your name again?—A. My name or the name of the company? 

-Q. Your name?—A. My name is Charest. 

Q. Your company is an independent company, is it; that is, is it Just a 

pany by itself or is it a subsidiary of another company?—-A. Well, it is a 

sidiary company, but it is incorporated under the by-laws of the province 

of Quebec. 

~ Q. But the company is owned by whom?—A. Well, it is a subsidiary of 
the Borden Company. 

 Q. Of the Borden Company?—A. Yes. 
— Q. But run and operated, however, as a distinct unit?—A. A distinct com- 

pany, yes. 

__ Q. Yes, a distinct unit. Have you there the total number of pounds of 
uid milk?—A. We have sir. 

- Q. That was purchased in the year 1932?—A. Yes, we have; 37,897,396 

nds. 

— Q. 37,897,396 pounds?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Now, that includes all milk purchased at association prices?—A. No, 

all milk; all milk received, association and surplus milk, all milk. 

Q. Association and surplus?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you purchase any cream in addition to that?—A. We do, we did. 

3 -Q. But the cream is not included in those pounds of milk?—A. No—well, 
there was some cream, some cream taken from the surplus, but a small quantity. 

We buy cream from individual shippers, and we also have a factory of our own. 

-Q. What I was trying to get at was, that was the amount purchased as 
uid milk, but did not include anything purchased as cream, and I understand 

that is milk purchased at the association price and the surplus milk?—A. No, 

all milk bought is all computed altogether. All the milk received. 

_ Q. Can you give us the average cost per hundred pounds of that fluid milk 
the year 1932?—A. The average cost for all milk? 

-Q. For that amount of milk, both association and surplus?—A. All milk, 


-Q. That price of $1.39-3 was the price that it cost your company delivered 
b your door or at your plant, was it?—A. That is the amount—that is the 


"The average price that you paid to ihe producers?—A. ee 
se . For the milk delivered at vour plant?—A. Yes. 
Q And then the farmer or the producer paid the freight or the transporta- 


. Which would average about probably 25 cents a hundred pounds?—. 
- Sometimes, 53 would not say the average price, because some live closer— 
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milk that is shipped within a radius of forty miles costs the farmer 15 ¢ 
per can, which is 20 cents a hundred; and over forty miles it costs him 25 cen 
a hundred, or 20 cents a can. 

Q. Now, what percentage of that total amount of milk, 37,897,396 poun 
was paid for at association prices?—A. 82-7. 

Q. 82:7; the balance was paid for at the surplus price?—A. Yes, 17-3. 

Q. 17:3; can you give the committee the average cost per quart of the 
milk; you say $1.39-3 per hundred pounds; have you the figures there bringing 
it down to quarts, the average?—A. Yes, -0387. 

Q. Point what?—A. 0387. 

Q. That is approximately 3:87 cents per quart, a little better than 33 
cents per quart? 


The CHAIRMAN: 3%. 


By Mr, Tummon: 


@. I presume that milk that was purchased at association prices was 
largely disposed of by the quart as fluid milk?—A. Not all; it was disposed of 
in quarts and disposed of in cans, to different institutions or restaurants, hotels, — 
or hospitals. I think I can tell you what you want to know, what is in your 2 
mind.- There was 68 per cent of the milk sold retail to the houses. 

Q. 68 per cent sold retail to the houses; yet what was delivered to the 
hospitals or restaurants or such like was all delivered by measure, nevertheless, 
was it not?—A. Will you repeat that, please? 

Q. Well, really what I asked—I said by quart—but I really meant by ; 
measure, it was delivered really by quart or by gallon or such like?—A. Well— | 

Q. You don’t sell your milk by the hundred pounds to customers?—A. No; 
to private homes it is pints or quarts. a 

(. Pints or quarts, and to the hotels it is by the gallon?—A. To the stores a 
it is sold in half pints or pints or by the measure, bulk, that is all. a 

Q. It is all measured?—A. Yes. ; : 

Q. Can you give the committee the average selling price per quart for the — 
year 1932? You told us the average cost price was -0387. Now, the average — 
selling price per quart?—A. It was -0968. y 

Q. -0968?—A. -0968. 

Q. That would be 9-68 cents per quart?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that means a spread of approximately in the neighbourhood of 
6 cents per quart, does it not?—A. +0581, to be exact. 

Q. -05817?—A. -0581. 

Q. That is a little better than 5% cents per quart. Have you the figures 
there by which you account for that surenel: Mr. Charest?—A. You want these 
in detail? 

Q. Yes, we would like to have it in fairly good detail. Supposing we start 
of the beginning again. We have the price per hundred pounds. We have the 
price that it cost you per quart, and that would be of course, less transportation 
to the producer. Now, I presume that milk is shipped directly from the pro- 
ducer to the Montreal ‘plant, Mr. Charest?—A. Yes, it is. 

Q. You have no depots or receiving stations?—A. Receiving stations? if 
you mean—no, it just comes in to our dairy; but we get the milk at the Windsor 
station or the Viger station, the different stations. 

Q. What I mean is this, do you maintain receiving depots out through | 
the country ?—A. No, we don’t. 

Q. You don’t; did vou purchase any milk or cream or such like from th 
receiving stations of your sister plant, the Borden Farm Products?—A. Ve 
seldom. 

Q. Very seldom?—A. Yes. 
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a Did you in the year 1932?—-A. We have; I could not recollect from 
y, but we do sometimes when the milk—in a short season. By short 
yson I expect that you know what I mean. 
Q. Yes, when there is a shortness?—A. A shortage of milk, when we receive 
less milk from our individual shippers. 
—_ Q. When you purchase that from the firm of Borden Farm Products Com- 
pany, how do you pay for it? Do you pay them a profit on what they get, or 
give them something extra, or less price, or what? Or do you just simply take 
it off the hands of the other company at the price they purchased it at?— 
_ A. Practically, it is so much gallon, very, very close. We give them 10 cents 
a hundred pounds more. 
: Q. 10 cents per hundred pounds more?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. What is the first item of cost which enters into the spread?—A. That 
is the number of quarts sold, that would be 11,158,372 quarts. 
Q. Quarts that were sold?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. That were distributed off your wagons?—A. It was all sold different 
ways. 
_Q. Sometimes sold off the wagons and sometimes sold to restaurants and 
~ hotels?—A. Yes. 
2 Q. All right; what we are trying to get at is how you make up or how you 
account for that spread of 5-81?—A. Well, it is the total value or difference. 
 Q. Just a minute——A. The value per quart as I gave before is +387, and 
we have it at -0968, so that the difference. is the spread. 
Q. 5:81?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, there are certain costs that enter in to make that spread, trans- 
portation, factory costs and such like; have you other items there, bottling and 
such like?—A. We can’t give it to you in quarts. I have not got it. We have 
just given you the total of expenses. 
Q. The total expenses?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then you have not any statement there at all, that would give the Com- 
mittee an idea how costs are made up? At least, how that spread is made up? 
Sax. “rhe sales is -0968, and the cost of the product is -0387. The production, 
selling and delivery expenses is -0555, and the net profit is -0023. 
Q. The profit is which?—A. I beg your pardon, sir? -0023, and the income 
tax -0003. 
Q. Now, if you have not the itemized costs, we cannot have them this 
morning, That i is per quart, I presume, that profit?—A. That is per quart. 
Q. 0-23 per quart?—A. Yes. 
Q. Or rather, -0023 per quart. That refers only to the amount produced 
and paid for at the association prices?—A. That is all the milk sold. 
Q. All the milk sold?—A. Yes. 
- Q. But that milk that was sold by the quart or by the gallon or by the 
“measure, all came from that, that was paid for at the association price, was it? 
—A. All at the agreed price ‘with the producer. 
,. Q. With the producer?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. Or the market price or the association price whichever you wish.—A. 
Well, the association price, yes. 
Q. Did any of the surplus milk or any of the milk paid for at surplus prices 
go into that?—A. There was not. I am impressing this, no milk of surplus 
_ which was not paid to the farmer at prices above the surplus price. 
Q. Will you repeat that, please?—A. That is— 
Q. We recognize your difficulty. Now, just take the thing easy and we will 
get along—aA. Tout le lait qui a été vendu a été payé au prix de la vente, c’est- 
a-dire que la différence entre le lait vendu et le lait acheté est du surplus et ce 
surplus la a été payé au prix du beurre et tout l’autre lait a été payé tel qu’il 
avait été entendu avec les cultivateurs. 
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Mr. GoseiL: I don’t really know what you are trying to get ats 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. I want to find out if any of the milk that was sold at ‘the Seo pri 
per quart and delivered per quart or per gallon as the case may be, was all mil 
that was bought at the association price or was it bought—some of it bought : 
the surplus price?—A. I might express myself better, I don’t know who yo 
are— 
Q. No.—A. You might be one of our customers, if you live in Montwent 
Q. No.—A. Supposing that you would be—yes, you would be, and we wou 
serve you, I would say that there was not any milk, any surplus milk that w 
would have sold you. ; 
Q. I see—A. Under ten cents or nine cents or eight cents per quart. 
Q. That is what we wanted to get at. Your surplus milk was used in som 
other way?—A. Yes, as I said. 
Q. That is what I wanted to get at. Now we understand each other. You 
said that your surplus was 17 point something, was it not—17-3?—A. 17-03. 
Q. Will you tell the committee how you disposed of that surplus milk?— 
A. We made butter with it. 
Q. You made butter with it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gobeil: | 7% 


Q. All of it?—A. I would not say all; I have no figure; I would say there i oe 
very little that went into the—that we made sweet cream out of, 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Can you tell the committee the average price per hundred pounds that 
you paid the producer for that surplus milk?—A. I have not got it. 
Q. Well, you paid different prices throughout the year 1932, I presumie?—— = 
A Yes; all this surplus milk, I might answer you in some way, being paid at 
the price of butter; we follow the market price of butter, and we gave the farmer 
whatever the market price was for all surplus. 
Q. Whatever the butter price was?—A. Yes. = 
Q. That is if milk was 3-5, you paid him the butter price, butter fat ae 
which would go into butter, being 3-5 pounds in one hundred pounds of milk— 
A. Should we give you an example? Say 3-5 pounds of butter fat would be. 
twenty-five cents, 25 cents per pound butter fat; what would you say? 
Q. Well, what I meant to say when butter fat was paid 25 cents a panes i 
for cream that was being used for butter would you pay 25 cents?—A. It would 
be 88 cents per hundred. pounds of milk. — 
Q. You would pay that?—A. 88 cents for one hundred pounds of milk. — 
Q. But you cannot give us the average price per one hundred pounds: that 
you paid for your surplus milk?—A. No. 
Q. Can you furnish the committee with that ‘fiermiadene later ane 
We could hardly do that. I don’t say we could not; perhaps we could, but i 
would mean a lot of work and I don’t know if we would give you an exact resul 
Q. Well, it seems to me it would be rather necessary that we have that, The 
we could set it—A. Well, if we can. 
Q. I don’t want to insist on it—A. No; I will say this, if it can be gi 
I will give it. We have nothing to hide. 
Q. I don’t see why you cannot give it. You know what you paid for aa 
you know the number of pounds you bought.—A. Yes. <5 
Q. Now, the average of the hundred pounds divided into what you paid — 
for it will give you the average per hundred pounds.—A. We pay the fa 
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d have to go through a whole year; that would be twenty-four accounts 
we would have to compute. 
Q. Well, I know; but you gave us the price per hundred pounds, the average 


point something per cent:—A. If we can get it, I will give it to you. 

Q. All right; we will say that.—A. I will say I will give it to the committee. 

Q. Now then, was all this surplus milk used for butter manufacture, Mr. 

harest?—A. I said a few minutes ago that there was some for cream. 

Q. Sweet cream?—A. Cream, but very little. 

 Q. Very little for sweet cream; do you purchase sweet cream from the 

farmers?—A. We do, yes. 

Pa iave you the quantity, the number of points of sweet cream and the 

pounds of butter fat that you purchased in 1932?—A. We can give you the 

quantity of sweet cream that we have bought to be sold as sweet cream. 

~ Q. You haven't that with you?—A. Yes, we have it. We can give you the 

number of pounds of butterfat. 

Q. And the 100 pounds?—A. No, no, I say we have the number of pounds 
of sweet cream bought to be sold as sweet cream. 

Q. All right—A. There is 452,806 pounds of butterfat. 

Q. Of sweet cream, purchased as sweet cream?—A. Yes, sir. 

c Q. That practically covers the sweet cream that was delivered; that is, a 

little perhaps from the surplus amount added to that, constituted your sweet 

cream business?—A. These are the See of pounds of butterfat as sweet 

cream, sold as sweet cream. 

Q. That was pounds of butterfat?—A. ve 

Q. You have not the number of pounds now, the weight?—A. No. 

-Q. Will you furnish the committee with that?—A. Do you mean the num- 

ber of pounds of sweet cream bought to be sold as sweet cream? 

-Q. When you purchased that sweet cream—say I was shipping you a can of 

that cream, you would weigh that can when it came in?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you would test it for the butterfat content?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. And would buy it according to weight and butterfat content?—A. Yes, 

sire.” 

— -Q. I want the amount of both. I am trying to get at the pounds of cream 
and the amount of butterfat?—A. We haven’t got it, sir. 

Q. Will you furnish it to the committee?—A. We can get it, and we will 

give it to you. 

Q..Thank you sir. Now then, can you give the committee the average 

price per pound of butterfat that that sweet cream cost you in 1932?—A. The 

average price we paid was 24-52 cents. 

- Q. That was per pound of butterfat for the year 1932? 

The CuHarrMan: That is sweet cream. 


9 The WITNESS: Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. That is sweet cream. Now then, in selling that sweet cream, hea many 

grades of sweet cream do you sell?—A. Ten per cent, 15 per cent, 20 per cent, 

25 per cent, 30 per cent, 35 per cent, 40 per cent; and there is sweet and sour— 

anything you want. 

Q. Well, we are talking about sweet cream?—A. Well then, if you want 32 
“pe cent ‘sweet cream and if you are & ve enough consumer, we will make it 
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Q. Well then, can you furnish the committee with the average sane rice 
in 1932 of these different creams?—A, The average price was ‘1287, 
Q. That is, per quart?—A. No, per half-pint, sir. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Of all grades?—A. All grades, yes, sir. 
Q. Can’t you give it for each?—A, I can’t give it. 


By Mr, Tummon: 
Q. Well, if the committee wants it for each, we can get it, I am quite satis- 
fied as far as I am concerned with the average ‘selling price on all. 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well, go ahead. 
Mr. Tummown: That is all I am interested in. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. What do you get for your 10, 15, 20 and 40 per cent cream, how do you’ 

sell it?—-A. Well, that is the average here. 
Q. That-is by the pint?—A. I don’t know a pint, I haven’t got it—that 

is the half-pint. a 

Q. That is for the half-pint?—A. The average is 12-87. 

Q. That is the average?—A. Yes, sir. . ae 

Q. What do you sell your 10 per cent at?—A. I haven’t got those. figures ae 

with me. = 

Q. Well, don’t you know your business?—A. That is the 1932 price, sir. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Yes, that is right, I am dealing with 1932. I want to get that on the e 
record, That is the reason I was dealing with that?—A. Yes, sir. aS 
Q. You said, your average selling price for 1932, for all grades per half- 
pint was— ?—A. 12-87. 
@. That would mean, that per quart it would run aout 49-4 cents, around — 
that? Now then, outside of the milk delivered as sweet milk and sweet cream 
that you purchased there was butter. I presume butter was sold off your wagons 
wasn’t it?—A. Yes, sir, 
Q. Is there anything else that you manufacture, or utilize, milk or cream 
for, and dispose of, in your plant?—A. We sell eggs, ‘and we sell cheese also. 
Q. Ice cream?—A. Well, on different waggons. Z 
Q. On different waggons?—A. Yes, SH: 
Q. The cost of your eggs is in see financial statement, I presume?—A, I 
haven’t got it here. 
Q. Is it separated from the milk, or the cream, im your financial ‘state- 
ment?—A. It is separated, yes. 
Q. It is shown as separate purchases?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Shown as a separate receipt?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And the profit is shown separately?—A. If there was. 
Q. Well, if there was, yes; we will admit that?—A. Yes. EE 
Cy. Tt as ’ shown separately ?—A. Unfortunately, it is not. oe 
Q. Then, any profit that there would be, would be all confined to milk?—A. : 
Yes, sir. 
'Q. Now, you filed that financial statement there with the chairman, did ey 


The CHaArRMAN: It should be printed in the minutes. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. That is right. Will you file that with the secretary and it will be 
printed with the minutes?—A. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we will. 
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é That was for the year 1932?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The calendar year is your business year?—A. Yes, sir. 
— Q. You have nothing to do with the paying of dividends or such like?—A. 
No, sir. 
Q. That is all handled by the parent company?—A. If there are any 
Orsarads, yes. 
Boo But, that is a matter—.—A. The J. J. Joubert Company has not paid 
ny dividends. 
— Q. No, but if they did they would not anyway, would they?—A. I beg your 
ardon? 
P Q, Supposing there were profits out of which to pay dividends, they would 
— pay the dividends, would they ?—_A. I don’t think so. 
Q. The question of dividends is a matter for the parent company, isn’t 
, and not for J. J. Joubert?—A, That is right, 

- Q. Then, if there is any profit, profit sufficient to warrant a dividend, the 
J. J. Joubert Company forwards that to the main company?—A. We supply 
our statements, and that is all we do. 

: Q. And you have nothing to do with that?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Do the Borden company, the main parent company, keep a head office 
- in the Dominion of Canada?—A. Yes, I know that they have an office, they 
have a.meeting place—I don’t know if they have an office. 
Q. All your reports as a subsidiary which you make to the parent com- 
pany; where do they go?—A. They go to Ottawa, here. 
Q. Go to Ottawa?—A. Yes, sir, we send our reports to Ottawa. 
Q. You send your reports all to Ottawa?—A. Yes. 


a Pe. By the Chairman: 
. Q. To whom?—A. To a gentleman called— 
Q. What company do you send it to?—A. To the Ottawa Dairy Company. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. To the Ottawa Dairy Company?—A. They are sent to a Mr. Thorne. 
_Q. To a Mr. Thorne, in care of the Ottawa Dairy Company?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Is the Ottawa Dairy Company in Ottawa, a subsidiary of Bordens, 
do you know?—A. I would not be able to answer that. I would believe they 
are a company like ourselves. I would not say for sure, I do not know exactly 
how they stand. 
_ Q. You make no reports direct to the parent company in New York?— 
A. The figures are sent to Ottawa. 
Q. And any communication, or instructions, to your company as a sub- 
_ sidiary company come from Ottawa?—A. Yes, You mean all? 
Q. Yes?—A. No, not: all; some come from New York also, 
Q. Some come from New York?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The statement that you have furnished is an audited statement, is it 
aM. Charest?—A. Yes, it is. 
_. Q. For the year 1932?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Brown: 
= Q. You have said that you are a subsidiary of the Borden company?—A. 
Yes, sir, 
_ Q. How many subsidiaries of the Borden company are operating in Mont- 
Teal?—A, Well, there are two, from what I know. 
Pa) "You know of two anyway. We had one here before us a few days ago, 
and they told us that they were in close connection with the receiving depots 
at Pee and Ormstown?—A, Yes, sir. 


Bae shin 
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Q. Do I understand, from your ‘statement to Mr. Tummon, that you ha 
no such direct connection?—A. Would you mind repeating ys question ple Re 
sir? : 
Q. Well, the company that testified here a few days ago, said that they 
‘had a direct connection with the receiving depots at Ormstown and Maxvill 
Do you have direct connection with these depots?—A. No, we have not, sir. 

Q. I think you said though that when you require more milk you buy 
it from the Borden company at an increased price of 10 cents a hundred?— 
A. Well, we buy milk, not only from Bordens, but from anybody who has 
extra milk and wants to sell it. io 

Q. Do your delivery routes cover the same districts as those of the atten 
company ?—A. They cover the city. 
Q. Do your delivery routes cover the same streets as those of this other 
subsidiary Borden company?—A. They do, yes. 
Q. That is, you have two delivery waggons of subsidiaries of the Borden 
company travelling the same milk routes?—A. All milk companies do. ee 
Q. Of course. That is a matter of interest to us that we will have to look 
into, why two subsidiaries of the same company should be serving the same _ 
milk routes. I think, perhaps, that is all I want to ask. In the meantime, you 
have promised to furnish a fuller financial statement in regard to the various 
items that enter into the spread?—A. Whatever was asked. : 

Q. I think that is all I want to bring out in the mean time. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. You said, in your statement, that you at one time decided to lay off a 
a lot of your patrons?—A. Yes, sir. se 
Q. That was, because of the fact that you were getting too much mille? — es 
A. Yes. 4 
Q. I took from that that you preferred to be without the business, with regard 5% 
to surplus milk?—A. Certainly, because we did not require that milk; it was 
not wanted. i, 
Q. Well, from your statement then would you say this, that if you could 
get your requirements that you would rather not have any surplus milk what: 
soever?—A. In the milk business you can not buy exactly your requirements. _ 
Q. No, but if it were possible for you to get your requirements?—A. Some- 
times you are short, sometimes you have too much. You can’t run a milk busi-_ 
ness and have exactly what you want. 
Q. Do you pretend to make a profit out of this surplus milk?—A. No sir, 
we do not, and it is well understood; those were the orders that were given— 
that all surplus milk was treated to be made into butter. 
Q. Now then, have you the price per quart, or per hundred pounds perhaps 
would be easier, that you paid for milk for consumption purposes by itself— 
not the average price of all your milk, but the price that you paid, tat is 
the Association price, per hundred pounds?—A. $1 - 5030. 
Q. How many quarts of milk do you bottle out of a hundred pounds, have 
you that?—A. I haven’t got that. : 
Q. One of the witnesses that were here said they got 38-6 quarts; would 
that be about what it would amount to per hundred pounds?—A. I haven’t it~ 
here. 
Q. Now then, do you do a wholesale business also?—A. Both sir, wholesale 
and retail. 
Q. Then, about the price at which you sell milk per quart in bottles” for 
wholesale purposes; do you sell to any of these dealers?—A. We do, yes sir. 
We sell to wholesale. Last year we sold wholesale less than the retail. Say i 
retail was -1038, then the wholesale was 2 cents less. 
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Tha is to licensed dealers in Montreal?—A. Oh, we don’t sell those. 
ou don’t sell to those at all?—A. No, sir. 


less is to grocery stores. 
_ Q. Chain stores, and so forth?—A. Yes. 
Q. Well that would be—you would not have the average price of your 


s, say, 10 cents?—A. It would be 8-38. 

Q. Now then, it would appear that the spread is greater from the time that 
at milk is in the bottle ready for wholesale and the time when it reaches the 
or step of the consumer by 2 cents a quart?—A. No, the spread on all milk 
s -0581; for all milk. 

~Q. Yes, and on wholesale milk it is 2 cents less?—A. Yes. 

_Q. Therefore that 2 cents per quart spread is in delivery charges; is that 
_right?—A. Is not spread. 

Q. There are no other charges, is that right?—A. Two cents less, straight. 
Q. Two cents less spread on wholesale milk?—A. Two cents less per quart. 
Q. Yes. Well then, that would make it that you make as much profit on 
your wholesale milk as you do on your retail milk?—A. Oh my, no sir. 

- Q. You make more profit on your retail milk?—A. Yes, sir. 

~= Q. That is all I want. Now ‘then, the total profit you gave us was -0023, 
that per quart?—A. No, that is profit. 

--Q. Profit. Is that per quart?—A. Yes, per quart. 

- Q. That would be a little less than a quarter of a cent per quart?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Mullins: 

Q. May I ask you, Mr. Charest, what your capitalization is?—A. It would 
765,100. 

- Q. Who is the president of the company?—A. Mr. J. J. Joubert is the 
esident, I am vice-president and Mr. Martin is secretary. 

eos Is Mr. Joubert the founder of the corporation?—A. He is the head, the 


_ Q. Since the company was founded has the capital been raised?—A. I 
have it here, the first company was incorporated by letters patent of the 
rovince of Quebec on the 4th of December, 1914. The charter of the company 
as amended on the 18th of January, 1921, and again December 30, 1925, and 
December 3, 1930. These amendments consisted in changing the powers of the 
company, excepting that the amendment in 1921 increased the capital from 
9,000 to $500,000. 

Q. Did you issue more stock each time?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Each time you changed the personnel or organization?—A. No, it was 
tal that was wanted for the business. 

Q. How many shares of stock have you out?—A. 7,651 shares. 

. And how many do the Borden people hold?—A. I haven’t got that here. 
. Do they hold 51 per cent of the stock, do you know?—A. They do, 


0. More than that?—A. More than that, yes sir. 

-Q. More than 51 per cent of the stock?—A. Yes. 

-Q. Then, their head office would be in New York?—A. Yes. 

=A): What do you do with the profits that you get from this organization ; 
ave some profits don’t you?—A. We keep them here because it is in the 


( ‘What?—A. Tt is put in the surplus account. 
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Q. But don’t you transfer the profits?—A. No, it is left in the compa ry. 
Q. You didn’t transfer any?—A. Not that I know of, there has not 
any transfer, : 
©: You just put it back into the company?—A. It is in the surplus. 
Q. What is the surplus, did you say?—A. I could give it to you her : 
$755,163.44, 
Q. That is your surplus. Let me ask you a question, do you pasteu 
milk?—A. We pasteurize all our milk, except what I said, the certified milk 
Q. Which do you consider the better for the consuming public, the paste 
ized milk or the certified milk?—A. We would not sell, except certified mil 
we would not sell any milk that is not pasteurized. 
Q. The certified milk comes from a healthy cow, that is, it is tested?—A 
Supposed to be healthy, sir. 
Q. It comes from a healthy cow?—A. I would not say healthy, I wo 
say supposed to be healthy. 
Q. Well, it comes from a dairy that has been tested and inspected?—A. ‘in 
the cows are supposed to be healthy, but I would not say that they are a 
healthy cows, sir. 
Q. Well, it is certified milk?—A. It is certified milk, sir. 
Q. Well, as an expert in that line of business, you have been in it for som: 
time—which milk do you prefer, the pasteurized or the certified?—A. I ve 
not drink for myself— ee 
Q. No, outside of business?—A. I am speaking for myself, I would drink | 
pasteurized milk. If you don’t mind, I don’t know if you were here when in 
began, but I have copies of two by -laws here, one from the province of Quebec j 
and one from the Federal Department of Aoriculture. They say that milk = 
to be given to animals, pigs and calves, has to be pasteurized; so, if it is good a os 
for the pigs and the caly es, 1t must be good for people to use pasteurized milk. <8 
Q. One of the leading physicians in Montreal says that pasteurized milk 
develops bacteria faster than or dinary milk. I have a letter here from one of 
the leading medical authorities in Montreal and I might as well read what he — 
says. He says in part: “The truth of the matter is that pasteurization properly 
conducted does not affect either the taste or the vitamines to any appreciabl 
extent. Furthermore bacteria develops with greater ease in pasteurized milk.” 
That is from one of the leading medical men in Montreal?—A. Well, that may 
be one— 
Q. And he says that bacteria develops with greater ease in pasteurize 
milk than it does in ordinary milk?—A. Well, that may be the idea of one man, © 
but I would say that these by-laws were passed, sir, they have been discussed 
by more than one man; and they came to this conclusion, because they made 


law out of it. 
Mr. Moore: Is that man of yours agriculturally trained? 
Mr. Motus: No, he is one of the outstanding medical men in - Montreal 
I am speaking from practical experience, doctor, I know men that have use 
one cow’s milk that have lived to a ripe old age. 
Mr. Moore: I know them too, they have used one cow’s milk and lived t 
a ripe old age. af 


By Mr. Mullins: Fe 
Q. Do you make buttermilk?—A. We do, sir; well, we make and sell. fer 
mented milk. 
Q. Fomented milk?—A. Fermented. 
Q. Well, it is not buttermilk?—A. Cultured buttermilk. 
Q. Do you use a cube for that purpose, a medical preparation?—A. It As 
I would not say medical—we have a chemist. 


Q. What do you get a quart for that?—A. Ten cents a quart. 
Q. It is manufactured from the surplus milk?—A. No. 
Q. Or from skim milk?—A. No, it is from milk that would contain about 
ee cent butterfat. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness if they sell milk to in- 

dependent distributors?—A. We do not. 

Q. You sell them no milk?—-A. We absolutely refuse. 

Q. In some of the chain stores, you supply them at 2 cents a quart less?— 
Yes, sir. 

~ Q. You don’t make as much profit on that, you say, as you do on the milk 
distributed direct to your customers?—A. No, sir, we do not. 

Q. Therefore, it costs you less than 2 cents to distribute to private in- 
ividuals?—A. I would not say it cost us less than 2 cents. 

— Q. It must cost you less if vou sell it to individuals and make more profit 
on it by distributing it, it must cost you less when you distribute it to each 
concern?—A. We sell it at 2 cents less. 
©. You sell it to chain stores at. 2 cents less?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Than you sell to a private individual?—A. Yes. 

— Q. And you don’t make less profit on that than you do on what you ‘antl 
to private individuals?—A. I would not be able to answer that. 

Q. Well, you said so. You said you didn’t make as much profit selling 
the chain stores at 2 cents less?—A. On the wholesale milk we do not. 

Q. Well then, it must cost you less than 2 cents to distribute to private 
individuals?—A. I would not say so. 

Q. Well, if it costs you less than 2 cents to deliver to chain stores at 2 
cents less you must be making more money on this milk sold at 2 cents less than 
ou do on the other milk sold to individuals, according to your own argument? 
A. _ we sell it to them at 2 cents less per quart it is—we could not make 
a profit. 

-Q. Are there companies in Montreal me to independent distributors? 
-A. There are, sir. a 

Q. What do they s AT do a know, sir. 

> Q. Are there any companies in Mierireal pasteurizing milk for farmers and 
allowing them to distribute?—A. What is that, sir? 

Q. Are there any companies pasteurizing milk for farmers and allowing 
them to distribute it?—A. Not that I know of. 

- Q. I mean farmers who bring in their own milk, get a licence, take it to a 
asteurizing plant and distribute it themselves?—A. I do not know about that, 


= Q. What does it cost to pasteurize milk?—A. I haven’t got that separate. 
Q. But you have got it?—A. Pasteurizing goes into some other costs, you 
Ww. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


- Q. You have your own inspectors?—A. We have inspectors in the country 
inspect the farms, yes. 

ee WV IY 1s that necessary ?—A. In order to take more care to have a 
ter upply of milk. 
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Q. If your inspector goes out and the inspectors a the city. 0 
refuse him, what are you going to do?—A. We are governed by the by- 
the city of Montreal. 

Q. The city of Montreal have their own inspectors?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why is it necessary for you to have them?—A. In order to make su 
again; because I would say that in the city of Montreal they do the best ‘the 
can, and with the number of inspectors that they have we think it is safer or) 
to inspect our own. 

Q. Well, that is making insurance doubly sure, but it is not abso ately 
necessary ?—A. Well, it is better. ets, 

Q. It adds to the expense. The supreme inspector is the city of Montr 
—A. No. We are glad to make the necessary expense because it ensures a bett 
quality of milk to our customers. 

Q. It simply makes more expense for nothing?—A. I would not say— _ 

Q. Does not the inspector at Montreal have the supreme authority? 
A. They have the supreme authority, but if I can do better in the city | 
Montreal it is our business to do better. 

Q. Now, Mr. Charest, you say you pay for distributing milk a_ certain 
price to the producer 2A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you always agree upon the price?—A. With the distributors? Yes. 

Q. With the producers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, here is a letter which was sent out “To all our milk shippers: De 
sir, please be advised that starting February 1, 1933, until further notice the. 
price will be $1.35 for 100 pounds for 3-5 milk.”—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that by agreement or just because you said so?—A. No. Bhat, 
the price agreed upon with the association, $1.35. 

Q. Did you have a meeting with the association?—A. We did, sir. 

Q. You had a meeting with the association?—A. Yes. 

Q. With the association?—A. Yes. 

Q. They say not?—A. Well, I know we had. 

Q. Here are some milk returns for 1933. I see in the month of April, 193; 
there were about 3,900 pounds of milk at $1.38; there were 1,200 pounds at 8 
cents; 1,300 pounds at 70 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the difference in that milk? It says separated milk 85 cen 
milk used for manufacturing 70 cents. What is the difference?—A. On what date 
was that? 7% 

Q. April, 1932—A. What is the top price—the price paid? 

Q. $1.38—A. What is the butterfat of that milk? 

Q. 3-6.—A. Well, 3-5, $1.35 plus 3 cents; that is $1.38. 

Q. Then there was 1,200 pounds at 85 cents per hundred. There were 3,900 
pounds at $1.38 and there were 1,200 pounds at 85 cents and 1,300 pounds at 70 
cents.—A. Three prices. 

Q. What is the milk used for manufacturing for 70 cents? What is t 
for? - 

The Secrarary: That is separated milk for 70 cents. Can we see that st 
ment? et 

Mr. Picket: No. The men asked me to be sure not to let their names | 
known. es 

The Witness: Will you just show us the statement? 

Mr. Picks: No, I will not do it. J am reading it to you. Anybody else ca 
read it—a disinterested party may read it. There are three kinds of milk s 
at $1.38, 85 and 70 cents?—A. Seventy cents is the — 

Oo: What is the 85?—A. Manufacturing. = 

Q. The next statement is for March. There are only two classes of 
Then for July the prices are $1.23, 75 cents and $1?—A. Yes. 
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used for manufacturing, $1?—A. Yes. 

1at is that for?—A. That is milk used for manufacturing—ice cream. 
Why did you only pay 70 cents?—A. The sweet cream— 

. And $1 this time?—A. Because 70 cents is the price of butterfat. 

goes down through the year?—A. I will say, sir, that when we paid 
rices there was a letter sent to all patrons. 

Here is another shipper—$1.33, $1, 80 cents?—A. Yes, I agree to that; 
e there was a letter sent to all patrons. 

~ Q. Now, Mr. Charest, in your surplus milk did you separate any of that for 
n —for sweet cream?—A. A little of it. 

Q. How much butter do you make in your plant?—A. I have not got the 
rUres. 

a File them with the chairman. 


By the Chairman: 
. Could you not tell us approximately ?—A. About 2,000,000 pounds. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
. Just make a note of that, please?—A. Yes, sir. I supposed you know, as 
y cream from farmers especially to make butter. 
. Yes? You buy it expressly to make butter?—A. Absolutely. 
Q. To make butter?—A. Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is sour cream?—A. That is sour cream. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


. Give me the price of your 10 per cent, 15 per cent, 20 per cent, 30 per 
nd 40 per cent cream by quarts or by half- -pints—any way you like. What 
lo you ask for a half-pint of 10 per cent cream?—A. I have not got those figures 

my memory. 

_ Q. That is your business. You should know that from doing business?—A. 
I have the prices for 1933. 

-Q. I am talking of an approximately price?—A. At the present time we sell 
per cent cream 8 cents for a half-pint; 15 per cent cream for 12 cents; 20 per 


By Mr. Gobeil: 
it cannot be 20 cents for 15 per cent flat?—-A. I would say 8 cents, 12 


By Mr. Pickel: 

For 30 per cent?—A. Thirty-five per cent, 25 cents a half-pint. 
For the 30 per cent?—A. Thirty-five per cent, sir. 

ow, what for the 40 per cent?—A. We did not have any last year. 


is not homogenized?—A. No, sir; some of it. 
r. Charest, is it not well known that there is a good deal more money 
ream trade than there is in your milk trade? 


HAIRMAN: You mean more profit? 
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By Mr. Pickel: 


@. Can you tell me the amount of your surplus milk that you separate 
use as sweet cream?—A. I have not got it. 

Q. It is a considerable quantity?—A. A very small quantity, sir. It wo 
say, not to mislead anybody, that surplus milk was known by our shippers t. 
it was to be paid at the price of butter. There was a letter sent to that effe 

Q. You are not losing any ‘thing on separated milk when you separa 
and get sweet cream, and there is more in the sweet cream trade than there is 
the whole milk trade?—A. I am telling you that all approximately. git 

@. What is the price of your ice cream?—A. I have not got the cost, bu 
can give you the profit that they made. 

Q. The total profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much?—A. In 1932 we made $26,680.02, and we have paidas sa 
tax $22,848.20. 

Q. ‘How much?—A. $22,848.20. 

Q. On what?—A. Sales tax. : 

(. Is that for your entire business?—A. No, sir; on ice cream. Sa the | 
profit on ice cream for the year 1932 was $3,851.82. 

Q. Now, you gave us the date of your financial structure as 1914 when the 
charter was taken up. That was by J. J. Joubert & Company?—A. J. J. Jouber 
Limited, 

Q. And what is the next date?—A. 1914 to 1921. 

Q. 1914 the capitalization was what?—A. $299,000. 

Q. 1921? Was there any change made in capitalization?—A. It __ w. 
increased from $299,000 to $500,000. Be 
. And the next date?—A. The next date was in 1930. 
Nineteen what?—A. 1930. 
There was a date in between, 1925; what was that?—A. Yes, 1995, 
What was that?—A. 1925, from $500, 000 to $1,500,000. 
Now, the next date?—A. That is all. 4 
Just 1930?—A. That is all I have here. a 
That would be 1914, 1921, 1925 and 1930?—A. Yes. 
What was the capitalization in 1930?—A. We went up to $1,500,000 
Was there any change made in 1925?—-A. No. There was none. 
It was still $500,000?—A. Yes, sir. 
When did the Borden company take charge of the J. J. Joubert co 
pany?—A. We were affiliated with them in 1930. 

Q. You were affiliated with them in 1930?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you mean by affiliated?—A. An exchange of shares. Th 
gave us some of their shares and we gave them our shares. es 

Q. What did they amount to?—A. I think I will leave this with 
president. I do not think—I should leave this with the president. 


The CHAIRMAN: With the president? 

The Witness: I leave this with the chairman. 

The CHairMAN: No. From this time on I am going to insist on th 
matters being given. 

The Witness: I have not it exactly. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Give it approximately?—A. It was in shares. 
Q. How much was it in thousands or millions?—A. Forty-three thou 
shares. 
Q. At that time what was the value?—A. It was valued about 83; 000 
Q. About $3,000,000?—A. About $3,000,000. 
Q. That was in 1930?—A. Yes. 
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_ Who was the president of J. J. Joubert company?—A. Mr. J. J. Joubert. 
. What is his salary?—A. Well, I would be quite pleased to leave this 
n the Chairman. 


‘The CHarrMAN: Well, Mr. Charest, we have decided in committee that 
hese things shall be given in full to the committee. It is the only thing we 


The Witness: But, I am going to give it right away. 

The CHarrman: I think it is the best thing to do. 

The Wirness: I am going to give it to the chairman right away. 

~The CuHarrman: Oh, no; I am not going to accept these things and have 
keep them in confidence and be responsible for them. These matters must 
e given in full to the committee. I am going to call—the committee intends 
to recall the other witnesses and get this information from them as well, so you 
not be put in any different position to the others. 


Mr. Picket: We do not want to whitewash this evidence. We want to be 
air to everybody. Most of the committee here believe that it is important 
that there should be some intelligent understanding and control of the milk trade 
f Montreal and the producer should co-operate with the big distributors in 
[ontreal and get rid of the bootlegging man. We want to ‘know the whole 
ituation. We want to help you as well as to help the producer. Do you know 
what Mr. Joubert’s salary is?—A. Yes, I do know. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I think you should give it, Mr. Charest?—A. I do not mind giving my 
wn—but somebody else’s—mine is $13,500. 

Q. That is your own salary?—A. Mine. 

Q. I think you should give them all, Mr. Charest?—A. Mr. Joubert’s in 
+1932 was $13,500 also. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. What is it this year?—A. It is less this year. 
Q. What was it the year before?—A. The year before, 1932? 
Q. 1931?—A. It was $15,000. 
Q. eae is your vice- -president of the company?—A. At the present time 
is myse 
Q. "This $13,500 covers that. Who is the secretary?—A. He is not any 
ore. 
— Q. What was his salary?—A. It was $8,000. 
Q. Who is the treasurer?—A. I am. 

— Q. Who other officials connected with your company are drawing salaries 
fe pe $5,000?—A. I do not know the names. $2,765, that is the average 
1932. 
Q. Are they bonded?—A. Yes. They were not last year, but they are now. 
Q. What is your profit and loss?—A. $147,166.16. 
Q. That is your loss?—A. No, that is not the loss, that is the profit. 
Q. I am asking you what loss you sustained for bad debts?—A. Oh, debts, 
( $3,027.27. 

Q. You are running your business pretty carefully, $3,027.27. What about 
bottles?—A. Bottles in 1932, it was $13,000—around $13, 000, a little over. 
Q. How much income tax does the company pay?—A. It has not paid 
ny for 1930. 
. For 1932?—A. It is not figured yet. 
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Q. For 1931?—A. We were supposed to pay for 1931, $18,957. 28, fs 
Q. $18,000?—A. Yes, $18,000. a 
@. Nearly $19, 000?—A. Yes. 
Q. Could you give the committee any idea of the cost of pasteuri ati 0 
itself{?—-A. I have not got it. 
Q. It would be very small, would it not?—A. I have not got those figures. 
Q. Approximately, would it be 5 cents a gallon?—A. I could not. Say. 
I had the figures— ae 
Q. You can say that. Would it be 5 cents a gallon?—A. I would not ext es) 
myself unless I am sure. _ ; 


By Mr. Gobeil: 

Q. Just to throw a little more light on the price of milk, Mr. -Chares 
understood you to say—auntil to-day I always understood there were only 1 
prices for milk paid to the farm—the association price and the surplus price 
Now, I have learned from Dr, Pickel that there were three different prices pa 
I could not make out how they were made. Could you give us some explanat: 
as to those three different prices?—A. Some months last year—from April 
had the association price, and what went into manufacturing and surplus. — 

Q. What do you mean by the word “ manufacturing ”’?—A. Milk bough 
for manufacture. 

Q. What do you mean by that?—A. All to be put into ice cream or to b 
put into—to reduce the butterfat in cream. 

Q. When the farmer shipped you his milk did he expect or did he kn 
that so many pounds of his milk were to be paid for at the manufactur 
price?—A. He did not know; but he received a letter that he would be p: 
at association price, and what would go into manufacturing would be at 
certain price—we did not know exactly what it was—and what milk was 
sold or manufactured would be surplus and that would be the price of butte: 

Q. Was that agreed to by the producers’ association?—A. They knew. 
sent a letter the next morning. 

Q. Just another question. You gave us the price of Gh cre: 
that you are buying as sweet cream?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You gave us that as 24-52 per pound of butterfat?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you gave us the average price per half-pint of cream —A. 12- “87. 
That leaves us in the dark— 

Q. The only way to file the difference between the cost price an deliv 
price would be for us to have the average percentage of butterfat in the cream 
because you gave the average price per half-pint. Can you give us the avera 
butterfat in the cream sold?—A. We would give you the average Pee we 
and the average price that we sold. 

Q. Per pint?—A. Half-pint. 

Q. Give us the price you paid—the average price?—-A. 0624, 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
Q. Mr. Charest, have you got any connection—your company, the JJ. 
Joubert subsidiary of the Borden Milk Company—have you any con 
with the chain stores?—A. We sell to chain stores. 
Q. How much per quart?—A. In 1932? y 
Q. 1932. Let us follow 1932—-A. We sold them 2 cents less than 
retail price. The retail price was 9 cents. 
Q. Did you sell to any other merchant?—A. We sold—when I say 
stores that means all grocery stores. 
Q. All at the same price?—A. Two cents less a quart. es 
Q. You said a moment ago that the salary of Mr. Joubert was $13.5 00 
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own income was $13,500?—A. Yes. 
| the secretary is paid how much?—A. $8,000. 
d your directors are paid how much?—A. I do not know. They were 
d any extra salary I know of, and I was not. 
Do you mean to say that the directors are not paid any salary?—-A. No; 
e J. J. Joubert company. 
- Q. Now, I understood you to say you were making a report to certain 
gentlemen in Ottawa, the Ottawa Dairy Company?—A. Thorne. 
- Q. Do you pay him any salary?—A. We do not, sir. 
Q. You said your income tax was $18,500 and some odd?—A. Yes. 
~Q. On what amount of profit was that income tax paid in 1931? Was that 
mated on the 1931 income?—-A. On $155,000. 
-Q. On how much?—A. $155,734.27. 
-Q. Was that your profit for 1932 or 1931?—A. 1932. 
-Q. Your profits in 1932 were $155,734?--A. Yes, sir. 
-Q. A moment ago you said the producers were agreeable to the price you 
e paying them?—A. Yes. 
___ Q. Later on in giving your evidence, did you not say you were writing to 
‘the customers about the change that there was going to be made in prices; 
at they would be informed in a letter about those changes?—A. For manu- 
acturing and surplus. 
 Q. Consequently, who fixed this surplus manufacturing quantity ?—A. They 
new we fixed it ourselves. The price of butter is fixed on the market price of 
utter. 
~Q. Consequently you pay a price on their milk either surplus, or what you 
all surplus milk, on the price of the prevailing price of butter—A. The surplus 
s fixed on the market price of butter, sir. 
Q. In so far as this manufactured milk is concerned, you said a moment 
that you were separating a certain amount for cream. Can you supply 
cream for this amount? You said it was not very much, but we would like 
o know the quantity?—-A. I have not got it, sir. 
— Q. Will you supply the committee with that information later on?—A. We 
will furnish it. 
~Q. You will?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, on the 27th February this year, I understand the price of milk 
s reduced by one cent?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much were you paying to the producer, association price, let us 
ce that, as fluid milk?—A. $1.35. 
Q. $1.35°7—A. Yes. 
__ Q. How are you fixing those prices to be paid to the producer?—A. We 
meet the producers. 
QQ. The Producers’ Association?—A. The Producers’ Association, and the 
tter is discussed, the price, not only the price, but the whole situation of the 
k business is discussed with the producers and we arrive at a price with 
em. 
-Q. You said a moment ago part of your milk was based on the value of 
terfat for butter making. Do you take that into consideration in fixing the 
e of fluid milk?—A. No. 

~ Q. Well, on what basis do you work to fix the price of fluid milk to the 
roducer?—A. Well, it is fixed on the street milk, on the sales of street milk. 


_ Q. Consequently, would that be one of the means that you are employing 
Tiving at the price that you are going to pay to the producer. In arriving 
the price you are going to pay to the producer, you are taking into con- 
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spread?—A. No. We meet the producers and they bring in thet re 
asking for so much more for their milk, and this is discussed with all the 
dealers, and we arrive at some agreement with them. He 

Q. Well, I cannot catch that point at all; that is not clear at all. You ai 
you are not basing your price on the value of butterfat for butter making it 
fixing the price for fluid milk?—A. Surplus milk does not enter into the con 
sideration of the price at all, sir. 

Q. Very well then, I will accept that. Then I should like to ask on w 
basis are you fixing your prices to the producer. You said on the-possible priceg. 
of the sale of milk. My next question is this: you take the price you can sell 
your milk for as fluid milk and deduct your spread and give the balance to the 
producer?—A. We have to get a certain profit, of course. 

Q. Well, I shall change that question. You deduct the price or spread plu 
your profit that you have, and give the balance to the producer?—A. We mus 
always take into consideration the amount of money we are making, or profi 

Q. Well, I am sure that you do that. Don’t tell me about that; I am su 
you do that.—A. Parlez-vous Franeais? 

Q. Yes, but for the benefit of the committee we have to continue in Engli 
I would rather speak in my own tongue, but for the benefit of the committee I 
have to carry on in the English language myself, so I shall ask you to do the 
same. I am really sure you are taking care of your profits, but what I am 
driving at is this: after deducting your profit and your spread, the balance any is 
to the producer? 


Mr. Moore: In other words, they always make the same profit, and t 
farmer gets what is left. 
The Wirness: We say the producers are asking so much for 100 pounds of 
their milk, and are considering what we have done before, our profits in the 
past years and all that, and we can arrive at a settlement at such a price. — 


By Mr. Bertrand: 

Q. Well, let us take it the other way. You were paying $1.35 per 100 
pounds of fluid milk before the one cent deduction occurred on the market, and 
you are paying the same price still, I understand?—A. Yes. 

Q. A moment ago you made a declaration that your profits were -023 per 
quart?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is on your last year’s operations?—A. Yes. 

Q. Consequently you are now operating at a loss?—A. We are. 

Q. You were saying a moment ago you were going to make a certain margin 
of profit to protect your own interest?—A. This year there would be a loss. — 

Q. With this cent deduction it will mean 40 cents a hundred pounds, D 
you mean to say that in some future time, when this enquiry is over, or afte 
wards, that eventually that deduction has to be passed on to the Dip s 
I have no doubt. 

Q. That makes that point clear. You said a.moment ago you made som, 
think like $25,000 or $26,000 profit on ice cream.—A. $3,000. 

Q. No, the gross profit.—A. $26,680.02. 

el i ‘profit on ice cream?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You made some $25,000, or $26,000 profit on ice cream?—A. $3, 800. t. 

Q. Net profit, yes——A. $26,680.02. 

Q. That is profit on ice cream?—A. Yes, the sum of $22,000 and some dd 
hundred for sales tax alone?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us the figures on what amount of ice cream that you 
this income tax? 

The CuHarrMAN: Sales tax, you mean. 
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‘ich you Sat tates tax?—A. We have not got that. We could 


[ow much is the sales tax?—A. Six per cent. 
. Will you piease supply us with a statement just covering that particular 
mt?—A. “We “will. 
 Q. That is probably the most absurd one we have heard of; may I just be 
tted to say that?—A. Well, we will. 
. Mr. Goset: You are forgetting that that is not— 
( _ Mr. Berrranp: It is paid on sales. 
a Mr. Gosrm: You can’t very well make such a statement. 
_ Mr. Bertrann: Unfortunately, anyone connected with the ice cream busi- 
ess—and I happen to have operated one of those little ice cream plants in the 
country district, and for anyone operating such a little plant, we know that there 
isa tremendous profit there, and when they say 6 per cent of the whole business 
vill cover probably some 75 or 80 per cent in sales tax alone, I repeat it is the 
_ most absurd evidence we have had during the course of this inquiry so far. 
_ Mr. Mottuns: There is a mistake. 

_ The Witness: Well, I would invite you, if you know something about it, 
look at our books. 
Mr. Berrranp: I think it would be for you to invite me to show you how 
to do it to make more profit. 
The Witness: There are correct figures. 

Mr. Berrrann: Well, you produce a statement of that, will you? 


: By Mr. Pickel: 

QQ. Mr. Charest, you had— 

The CuHatrrMan: Wait till Mr. Bertrand is through. 
Mr. Berrranp: I am through. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. You sold ice cream to the exent of $26,800?—A. I beg your pardon? 
 Q. $26,800°—A. $26,680.02. 
_ Q. That is your income from ice cream?—A. That was our profits. 
-_ Q. Your profits?—A. Net. profits. 
Q. Net profits. 
_ The Cuairman: Gentlemen, it is away after one o’clock. 
ae Witness: And the sales tax taken off, there is a net profit left of 
_. Mr. Picken: And paid sales tax, $22,848.20. 
The Cuarrman: All right. 


By Mr. Barber: 


Q. On the Montreal market I suppose one factor that enters into the price 
milk is the fact that there is a low price milk reaching that market; that 
is what we sometimes call bootleg milk brought in from the country and sold 
it a low price——A. Well, we know of that; we know there was a lot of milk 
coming in at night. 
Q. You knew there was a lot coming in?—A. Yes; it was called bootleg. 
Q. If there was something in the way of orderly marketing——A. At least, 
aie was said some of the time that we were representing the people 
id it “ 
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Q. If there was some arrangement made whereby the siodua 0 
ducer’s milk was marketed in a more orderly way, it would be bene 
around, would it not?—A. Well, they can’t control all the milk. There 
much milk produced in the market, for the Montreal market. Zs 

Q. That is just what I was trying to get at, a rushing for the retail 4 “mark 
has caused a slump in prices?—A. Yes; there is ‘too much difference between 
factory prices in the country, and the price of fluid milk in the city. 

Q. Well, it there was a proper organization, the surplus could be held back, — 
and cut down other channels, the amount of whole milk shipped or delivered | 
retail in the city could then be more or less regulated?—A. It would be better j . 
certainly, it would be better. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Mr. Charest, in cream—speaking of the profits in cream, here is 
return sheet from you giving 24 cents per pound for 30 per cent cream.—A. Ne 


24 cents per pound does not amount to— 
Mr. Goseru: Butter fat? 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Yes, 24 cents per pound butter fat—A. Yes. é 
Oe This fellow was sending 30 per cent?—A. It might have been 30 Boe 
cent cream, it might have been. 40 per cent cream. 
Q. What would you sell that for, that same cream at 30 per cent?—A. 
Well, then we made butter with it. ae 
Q. That figures up about 80 cents?—A. If it was sour cream, make butter — 
with it. “i 
Q. I am talking about sweet cream; that figures out about 80 cents a — 
pound, for which you pay 24 cents.—A. Well, you must know, there is a lot — 
comes back, that although it is sweet, the result i is it is not all sold, = 
t): Well, it is well understood——A. I say it was sold, but when we sell 
it on the rigs, a lot of it comes back and we make butter out of it. 
Q. Is it not well understood in the trade that there is a good deal more 
money made in the sweet cream trade than there is in the milk trade?—A. At 
the present time there is. : 
Q. Does it cost you more for delivering milk to-day than it did fittesn 4 
years ago?—A. It certainly does. 3 
Q. Are not a good many of your processes cheaper to-day, your bottling?— 
A. I would not say they are cheaper, because we have so much more machinery 
than we had. 
Q. You have more machinery?—A. We have more regulations. 
Q. But your actual cost of bottles and delivery is cheaper to-day?—A. — 
That is not all that enters into it; delivery expense is very great. E 
Q. I understand; but you deliver your bottle quicker than you can from 
a can and pour it out?—A. No. 
Q. —and go around and find a pitcher or something to put it in—A. The 
routes are smaller too. ae 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, there is not a quorum present. 
Mr. Mutuins: I would like to ask one question. You are a practical man; 
you have had to do with dairying all your life?—A. Not all my life. 
Q. Well, a big part of it?—A. A good many years. ae 
Q: What type of cow would you prefer to get milk from?—A. Well, there 
are some Holstein men and there are some Ayrshire men; I am an Ayrshire. _ i 
Q. What about shorthorns; don’t you put some of the milk you get from 
certain herds—don’t you have ‘to put some in to strengthen up some of = 
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don’t have to strengthen the milk at all with any process?—A. No. 
rders or anything?—A. No. 


ane you cell eeroaed milk?—A. Yes. 

¢ @ At how much?—A. 25 cents a quart. 

25 cents a quart?—A. Yes. 

How much do you sell of it?—A. If you ask me how much, what price 


haps Bodine ‘at the picture on both sides. We pay Shien cents a quart. 

Q. And sell for 25?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is not pasteurized at all?—A. No. 

-Q. Just as you get it?—A. Yes. 

-Q. You don’t run a farm or dairy in connection with your distributing?— 


nape You are lucky. 
_ The CuarirMan: Gentlemen, the committee is adjourned. 
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APPENDIX B : 
J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE 
March 17, 1933, i 
Capital stock i.) s fh re Ee a ee ee ee $ 765,100 00 
Reserve: and surplus: (o.oo hake Sy Oe Bea tak. "119 03 ‘ 
Total 00 ee $ 1,976,219 03 
Net income ogee i. he cece ot tee ee Oe nee 147,166 16 
Per cent of invested capital. .:8. 5. 05 (55 ae ee 7-446 
J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE 
Bottle expense in year 1932 = 
Dominiom Glass Gow 86 bi ee oe ee $ 8,591 35 
Milk Dealers’ Bureaus sccs0 8 i een ee 4,528 62(14c. per bottle) 
Totals: oes lhe a ee ae $ 13,119 97 
Bottle expense in year 1931 
Dominion Glass €o i i5 sie ee  e Sy 15,662 72 
Milk Dealers’) Bureaus cs 2 ee ee 4,185 96 (13c. per bottle)” 
Totals fps) ee eee a ee $ 19,798 68 
13} per cent of sales are in pints. 
J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE 
STATEMENT OF OPppRATING ResuLTS— YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1932 
Milk Percentage 
— converted | of selling © 
quarts price § 
CC ee WO Serie ue Merges aan aren ar De coe yh Cady SEE CB ceo iss -0968 
Cost of product...) 5. ecko SI ae ee a ne 0387 
Production, selling and delivery expense............ -0555 
Net profit’ Jess income tax)... 3-9 ee ee ee -0023 
Income tax (352. eos bes he ee oe ee ee 0003 
Total:cost and profit: 3: (G.5) aoa es eee ee -0968 
68 per cent of sales of milk are made at retail. 
BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS Co. LIMITED 
STATEMENT OF OPERATING REesuLTS— YBARS EnpinG Dec. 81st, 1981 AND 1932 
Milk Percentage Milk Percentage 
converted | of selling | converted | of selling 
== quarts price quarts price 
19381 1931 1932 1932 
1S 0): earthy ORM nea PEI OCI ere ar hse ta ate Ge na Rael eae ae LOAD |e. eee 
Costiol prodict sc. ee ee ee ee ee eee -0521 45-11 +0415 
Production:expense® soit see e hee eon ee ee ene -0127 11-00 -0119 
Selline‘and, delivery expense-+22%2 2 5 .ce 4) hee -0403 34-89 -0412 
Container. costs:shc 2330s es Pe ee ee -0022 1-90 -0019 
Net profit (lessimcome tax) 53. ee ee -0074 6-41 - 0068 
Nncome tax. cho oe ae ae eee cere -0008 “69 -0008 
‘Total cost and’protitess. 42ers ee 1155 100-00 1041 
Quantities isi. ie ee ee 8,679,919 7,219,318 
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Not prin wenive Urcam gw 1982.0..0 0s... 2e os. cee $ 26,680 02 
at eens annnionomOnnada ur ae I! 3. 22,848 20 
Widy, BROT 6 AR ols Aaa, Se ia ie ee gti ree 3,831 82 


$ 26,680 02 


J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE 


STATEMENT AS TO WAGES AND SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES 

1s Total number of employees, 604. Our total for wages and salaries in 1932 
mounts to $813,403.65. We have 138 drivers, and their wage earnings for 
ebruary, 1933, average $27.65 per week. 


J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE 


This company was incorporated by letters patent of the Province of Quebec, 
n December 4, 1914. The charter of the company was amended on January 
8, 1921, and again upon December 30, 1925, and December 3, 1930. 

- These amendments consisted in changing the powers of the company, 
xeepting that the amendment in 1921 increased the capital from $299,000 
$500,000 and December 30, 1925, from $500,000 to $1,500,000. 

The present capital structure of this company is as follows: $765, 100— 
7,651 shares of a par value of $100 each; $1,211,119.03—reserve and surplus ; 
$1, 976 ,219.03—total capital. 

Our company has its head office in the City of Montreal, and its officers 
are as follows: President, Mr. J. J. Joubert; Vice- President and Treasurer, 
‘Mr. N. 8. Charest; Secretary and Controller, Mr. J. A. Martin. 

= During 1932 our company made profits on its total invested capital of 
7-446 per cent. Our company’s investment in Land, Buildings, Equipment, 
a te., is the following: 

i eT er nl eee $ 176,642 60 

Sicpaitl GANS RR a en Ae rh Aa ee ea Plo ete DAG as NOM LOSE Sean 750,791 34 


Wierchinery. foolsand equipments yf se ee ie vee he se eee eee ns 670,949 02 
Male Eranienlaremmieeratime CADINEUS. © Ack. sc sic s 8 lone d de dap eden orto es 263,332 63 


Bottles, boxes, cans and tubs 94,553 31 
Matommecticlie en or... aaa 187,724 30 
Horses, harness and waggons : ee 162,684 48 
Ponsa Ciinene DE) TA TTOS Ce RA Bs Oe eee i san tae ed ania Res nT 29,658 69 
$ 2,336,336 37 

BefescateseUUenOrmdepreciation:-. 63's 6. vcr os coe pos wyebig hae cide} wireless 1,118,607 13 
plucyGolepe eee eer ra ee en ee UE ye TN a $ 1,217,729 24 


J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE 


Our Profits for the year 1932 were $147,166.16, which represents all the 
rofits we earned upon our various products, milk, cream, butter, buttermilk, 
is heese, eggs, ice cream, etc. 
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“MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF CoMMONS, 
Marcu, 30, 1933. 


e at Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
Mr. Senn presiding. 


eed with he ite of evidence, and Mr. Cousins and Mr. Waiette are 
re to give evidence. It is the wish of the committee that these gentlemen 
ae Carried. 


RNBST ALBERT Cousins, called and sworn. 


Hy the Chairman: 


= Q. Mr. Cousins, what is your position?—A. President of the Ernest Cousins 
y Company, Montreal. 

Q. Have you a statement to make first?—-A. Gentlemen, I understand when 
oe was here that he gave you all the neces sary, information that was 


"T have the synopsis of the inimsittts ‘you require ‘here which 1 Aa be 
ry fe aiduced to give you and any other information that you desire for the 


Now, I modevetand the first thing you gia is a report of the 
. the audit statement of 1981. I have that here. I see that you nave 


vidence Tea, March 14; so, I am open to answer any questions that 
oo I can go right through this evidence again if you so want it, but I 
nink it is quite unnecessary. 


m around they are available. Now, there were certain questions which Mr. 
mon, a member of the committee, ‘desired to be answered. 


e Witness: The first of these, profit and loss statement for the year 1931, 
It. Do se desire I should read it? 


: The 1932 statement had not been audited when we had the 


(QQ. There i is no need of reading it again?—A. No, not without necessity. 
WMAN: May I De permitted to ask Mr. Cousins a few questions with 


AIRMAN: “May i say, gentlemen, at “he beginning that when you are 
usins and Mr. Monette questions based on the evidence that was 
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given formerly, if you will give the committee the page on which thee inf 

is contained and upon which your question is based it will be helpfu 
reporter. ci 
The Witness: Probably I can give you an answer to the question you : ee 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Wait a moment until I ask it?—A. Yes. 
Q. When was your company formed?—A. I might say that my business 
started by myself in the year 1889. It ran under my own name, and it is run 
under my own name yet, but in the year 1914 we formed a company. 
Q. What was the capitalization of the company at that time?—A, The 
capitalization of the company at that time was in the neighbourhood of $125,000. 
Q. You say “in the neighbourhood;” can you tell me what it was?—A. You 
desire that I should read you this whole thing? 
Q. No; answer the question?—A. “Ernest Cousins Limited— Capit 
Structure: Ernest Cousins Limited was incorporated under Dominion Letter: 
Patent dated the 9th of April, 1925, with an authorized capital as follows—” 
Q. Just a minute. Will you kindly refer to 1914 and tell me what t 
capitalization of the company was at that time?—A. I have not those figures, 
because that was a company that was incorporated under my own name and d 
not concern any person at all. It was an incorporation of $125,000. 
Q. You remember the capital set up?—A. Yes. 
Q. What was it?—A. About $125,000. 
. In common stock?—A. No stock. There was no stock issued. Practically 
I held everything because it was my own business 
Q. Did you issue stock at that time?—A. I did not. 
Q. None at all?—A. None at all. 
Q. It was just a registered company?—A. Exactly. 
Q. It was not a joint stock company?—A. Exactly. 
Q. When was the next change in the financing of the company?—A. “Erne 
Cousins Limited was incorporated under Dominion Letters Patent with 
authorized capital as follows: 5,000 7 per cent cumulative redeemable preferr 
shares of $100 each; 10,000 shares of no par value. Supplementary letters pate 
were obtained during 1928—” f 
Q. Just a moment. Let us deal with 1925. You say at that time there 
were 5,000 shares of preference stock?—A. 7 per cent cumulative redeemable 
preferred shares of $100 each. A 
Q. How many were issued?—A. It was all issued. 
Q. Ten thousand shares?—A. Of no par value. 
Q. Now, were those 10,000 shares all issued too?—A. Yes. They were 
issued. 
Q. In 1925 what were those no par value shares carried at as a abies on 
the ordinary balance sheet of the company?—A. “ Supplementary letters pateni 
were obtained in 1928—” 
Q. Just answer my question?—A. This will tell you. 
Q. No. What were the no par value shares carried at on your boo 
after you had reorganized in 1925?—A. The no par value? 
Q. Yes. What were they carried at on your books?—A. That I cann not 
tell you. They were no par value and they were issued with the preferred stock. — 
Q. Quite true, but they are carried—they are recently carried on yo 
books at a certain value, are they not?—A. If you will allow me to read th 
Q. Answer my question?—A. My mind is not good enough to answer these 
things without referring to the ficures. Figures cannot lie, and here are 
facts. 


_ 


Q. Cannot you tell me now what your no par value stock is carried at on 
Ol dinary annual audit statement?—A. I will give it to you right here: 
ital stock authorized, preferred 14,124 7 per cent cumulative shares, redeem- 
sh res at $25 each. That is the price of those shares. 10,000 shares of 
r value issued; preferred 6,125 shares at $25 each; 10,000 shares of no par 
sued at $5 per share. 

_ Q. Now, what statement are you reading from?—A. 1931. 

_ Q. 1931? (So that these no par value shares in 1931 are carried at a 
jinal value?—A. $150,000. 

. $150,000?—A. Exactly. 

. Now, you said a moment ago, referring to the 1925 set-up that there 
5,000 shares of 7 per cent cumulative stock valued at $100 all of which 
re issued?—A. Evidently, yes. 

Q. In other words, you would have $500,000 worth of preference stock 
itstanding?—A. No, no. The amount outstanding is $153,100. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. To-day; but in 1925?—A. There is no difference between then and now. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Oh, yes. I am sorry, You made a further set-up in 1928 or 1929. I 
e it before me?—A. ‘Supplementary letters patent were obtained during 
by which 1,469 preferred shares were cancelled and the remaining 3,531 
erred shares of a par value of $100 each were changed into 14,124 preferred 
es at a par value of $25.” 


ies By the Chairman: : 
_ Q. It was split four ways then?—A. Exactly. 


_ By Mr. Bowman: 

_ Q. You see, Mr. Cousins, if you will kindly follow my questions it will 
e it easier for the committee to follow?—A. Go ahead, sir. 

Q. Let us go back to the statement you made a moment ago about 1925. 
t that time when the company became incorporated you issued 5,000 shares 
per cent cumulative stock?—A. Of $100 each. 

Q. $100 per issue. That was all issued?—A. Yes. I presume it was. 

Q. You said it was?—A. Yes; I presume it was. 

Q. And,also 10,000 no par value shares?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Of common stock?—A. Exactly. 

: Now, to whom did that stock issue and what for?—A. To whom was it 
sued? 

Q. And what for?—A. It was sold for money received. 

Q. To whom?—A. Various persons; whoever desired to enter into and buy 
at stock just as any other stock. The stock was put on the market as any 
her stock would be and it was sold to whoever so desired to buy it. 

—Q. And what was paid to the old company for their interest in the business? 
eT be company received the following consideration for the shares issued.” 
. What are you reading from?—A, I am reading from Dominion Letters 


; All right.—A. Is that satisfactory? “Preferred stock, cash invested 
subscribers 4,537 shares at $25, making a total of $113,425. 

a. What was that?—A. $113,425. 

Q. . Then, how do you explain that with your statement 5,000 7 per cent 
» par: shares were issued and fully subscribed for?—A. I ‘do not explain 
he facts are here as audited, and I cannot explain more than that. 


a 


ee OS” Was eet ee ye ey 
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Q. The statement you are making does not conform with the 
which you just now made, that in 1925 there were 4,537 shares of 
issued. A moment ago you said there were 5,000 shares of 7 per cen 
issued?—A. These are audited accounts. 

Q. Well, we cannot help the auditor’s accounts. You ought to a 
financial position of your company ?—A. I am telling you the issue of preferre 
is 6,124 shares at $25. That is 1925; and this was later supplementary let 
patent were obtained during 1928— 

OL 1928.7 just a moment. You said 1925?—A. No, I did not. i 
read that to you. ey 

Q. You said 19252—A. No. In the first instance the company was 1925, — 
and then I read to you “supplementary letters patent were obtained during 
1928 by which 1,469 preferred shares were cancelled and the remaining 3,53 
preferred shares of a par value of $100 were changed into 14,124 prefert 
shares at a par value of $25.” 

Q. All right. You have got down to 1928?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, “will you finish with 1925. In 1914 you say the company 
valued at roughly $125,000?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Now, your next step is 1925 when your company issued 5,000 sha 
of 7 per cent in cumulative stock with a par value of $100; is that correct? AL 
That is right. 

Q. In other words, in 1925 you had issued one and a half malice dollars 
worth of 7 per cent cumulative stock?—A. No. “4 


The CHAIRMAN: That is what you said. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. That is what you say. Are you right or wrong?—A. If you will all 

me to read this to you— ; 
Q. Never mind—A. My dear sir, I am not going to rely on my memor 

for anything. I will give you the facts as I find them here. ee 
Q. a to 1925 “for the moment?—A. All right. 


of 7 per Ae $100 par preference stock; is that right?—A. “With an ‘authorize 
capital as follows: 5,000 7 per cent cumulative redeemable preferred shares 0 
$100 each.’ a 
Q. Those were all issued?—A. Well, now, I suppose they were. I am not 
quite sure of that. 
Q. I asked you a moment ago and you said yes?—A. I thought poss es 
they were, and maybe they were. 
Q. Do you know?—A. I could not swear to it. 
Q. How do you expect us to get the financial set-up of your company 
you yourself cannot tell us?—A. Here we have the whole thing right here. 
Q. Never mind right here. You have been associated with the comp 
ever since the eighties?—A. Exactly. 
Q. And you have told us one clear statement that in 1914 you had interes 
roughly of $125,000?—A. Exactly. 
Q. Now, I want to know what the next step is in the financial set-up in thi 
company?—A. “Ernest Cousins Limited was incorporated under Dominion 
Letters Patent dated 9th April, 1925, with an authorized capital as follows: 
5,000 7 per cent cumulative redeemable preferred shares of $100 each.” ; 
Q. Were they issued?—A. To the amount of about $113,425. That is wha 
was the issue. : 
Q. Then, I understand your statement to be thas the whole 5,000 were. 
issued ?—A. at hey were evidently not issued. 
Q. You said they were evidently not issued?—A. Evidently not issue 
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(tee 4 No. Iam taking the figures as I find them. 
ng to my memory at all. 


entary Letters Patent were Fs eee during 1928— 
Q. Now, you are down to’ 1928. Give me 1925?—A. I have given it. “5,000 
e) cen cumulative redeemable $100 each.” 
A ‘issued?—A. ‘The amount issued $113,425. 


eras 5 the Chairman: 
2A how much per share?—A. One hundred dollars, and finally turned 


ip Mr. Bowman: 

Q. They were not turned into $25 shares until 1928?—A. In 1928. 

Please stick to 1925?—A. I am sticking to 1925. 

No, you are not?—A. Yes, I am. 

The CHarrMan: Listen, Mr. Cousins, I would not interfere, but you 
vidently do not know what you are talking about, or else you are trying to 
nislead this committee. I think you should ‘either give us a plain statement or 


Mr. Sporron: Paste the papers on the wall. 

~The Witness: With reference to your statement on the present status of 
-milk business, I may tell you it has nothing to do with it, Mr. Spotton— 
et-up of my company has nothing to do with the price of milk. 

: Answer the question. 


- By Mr. Bowman: 


sae aS Seater was A, $113,425. 
Q. And how much common non par value shares were issued at that time? 


Q. 1925?—A. There were 10,000 shares of no par value issued in 1925. 
And were they all issued?—A. Yes, they were all issued. 
‘They were all issued?—A. Yes. 

. And at that time how many preference shares and how many common 
ares were issued to each subscriber?—A. In 1925? 
: -Yes?—A. I could not tell you the number, but it amounted to $113,425. 
That is the preference?—A. No, no; that ‘covers ev erything. 


e CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bowman, I Dale suggest that you ask how many of 
‘shares had en issued up to 1928 w ae eG new set-up was made. 


es 
Sit 
i 


par: ue of preference tah A. At this time— 
am purine about 1925—A. W - I am telling you. 
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Q. How many par value shares went to make up this $113, 495?—A 
it is easy enough to find that out, just divide $113,425 by 100. vor: 
Q. By $100. All right. In ‘other words, you issued about 1,134 share 
A. Somewhere in that vicinity, yes. 
Q. All right. What was done with these shares? Prior fo 1925 you really 
owned the company?—A. Exactly. 
Q. Yes. Now, how many shares out of the financial set-up of 1925 did 
you get for your interest in the old company?—A. I can tell you that rig 
here. 


Q. Please remember, I am talking about 1925——A. Yes. The company 
received the following consideration for the shares issued. 
Q. Now, you are not referring to 1925 are you?—A. No, I am ree to 
1928 there. 3 
Q. Yes?—A. But it amounts to the same thing anyway. : 
Q. I am sorry, Mr. Cousins, it does not amount to the same thing, because 
I have your financial statement of 1928 before me—A. Yes, exactly. 
Q. Tell me, in 1925 what did you get for your interest in that old business 
which you say was not incorporated as a limited company until 1925?—A. I think — 
I have those figures here somewhere. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You may refer to your secretary at any time, Mr. Cousins, if you wish to. 


Witness: Yes. Well, she has not these figures here. I simply have figures 
here that the auditor gave me, that I have down here. Now, that is the same 
thing, I can’t get any further than that, Mr. Bowman. : 


By Mr. Bowman: ee 
Q. All right then, Mr. Cousins, so that you can’t tell the committee to-day 
what you personally got out of the company in preference stock and common 
stock when the new set-up was made in 1925?—-A. Yes, you can take it that Way a 
if you so desire. 
Q. Well, I am not taking it that way, I am asking you——A. Well, exactly. 
Q. That is the w ay you wish the committee to take it?—A. Exactly. 
Q. So you can’t possibly tell this committee what your financial interest 
was in the company in 1925?—A. Yes, I can. a. 
Q. All right, will you kindly let us have it.—A. The difference between 
$113,425 and $203,100. ; 
Q. What was the last figure, Te Cousins?—A. The difference between — 
$113,425 and $203,100. 
Q. Yes. That would be, roughly speaking, about $87,000?—A. Exactly. 
Q. Yes?—A. $89,000, as a matter of fact. A 
Q. It would be $89, 675. All right now, you say that the difference between e. 
these two sums, that is ‘approximately $89, 000, represents what?—A., Represents _ 
my share of the business. 
Q. Your share?—A. The value of my business. s 
Q. The value of your business?—A. Of my business that was turned into 
the joint stock company. i 
Q. When you turned it into the new company, did you get that out of the : 
company in cash?—A. No, just simply in stock. 
Q. No eash at all at that time?——A. Not a single cent. 
Q. Not a single cent. What stock was issued to you in payment of that i; 
difference, your equity of $89,000?—A. Well, that would be a difference—I — 
haven't the figures here—but it is easy enough. to draw the inference. 
Q. Well, are you satisfied that we do draw the inference?—A. Oh yes, ie am 
perfectly satisfied. 


ca 
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$89, : 

Q. And what happened of the other $113,425 to which you have made 

mee, can you give that?—A. That is held by shareholders. 

Q. That is held by the shareholders—A. Except $30,000, which unfor- 

ly, the man who issued the stock forgot to turn in, that is, he went away 

ight when nobody was looking. 

-Q. In other words then, Mr. Cousins, you might like to correct the statement 

lich you made a few moments ago, that the capital set-up of the company was 
3,425; the real set-up is $203,100.—A. Exactly. 

a Well, there is quite a difference, Me Cousins —A. Well, I am simply 


y the Barchltiers, outside a my ‘own. 

-Q. Oh well, that is not what you said, of course. Instead of having a com- 
y with a financial capital of $113,425, in 1925, you now tell us that the 
mount that was issued was $203,100. Is that correct?—A. Exactly. 

 Q. All right, we will get this thing right after a while. Now, this $113,425 
eference stock, 1925, was that sold to the public?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was sold to the public, at what figure?—A. In 1925 it was sold at 
$100, and 1928 it was turned into 14,124 preference shares at a par value of $25. 
oo; Q. All right, now we will get down to 1928, the year to which you have 
‘referred, Prior to 1928 you had issued 2,031 shares of preference stock at a 
par value of $100. That would be correct, would it not?—A. Yes, it is some- 
where i in that vicinity. 

-Q. Well, for a successful business man, you are leaving a lot for the com- 
mittee to guess at, aren’t you, Mr. Cousins?—A. Well, I like them to do some 
guessing, sometimes it helps me too. 

— Q. All right, I think perhaps you are right. Now, MM. Cousins, in 1928 
there was a further financial reorganization. a Exactly, “supplementary letters 
patent were obtained during 1928 by which 1,469 preferred shares were cancelled, 
the remaining 3,531 preferred shares of a par value—” 

Q. Just a minute: let me get those figures, please, so I may make a note of 
them.—A. 1,469 preference shares were cancelled. 

— Q. Yes, go ahead. —A. “And the remaining 3,531 preferred shares of a par 
value of $100 were changed into 14,124 preferred shares at a par value of $25.” 
Q. Yes. Now then, let me take the statement which you have just given, 
. Cousins. You say that in 1928, 1,469 of the preference shares were can- 
ed—A. 1,469 of the preference shares were cancelled. 

_ Q. Leaving 3,531 preference shares of a value of $100 each—A. And the 
emaining 3,531 preferred shares of a par value of $100 were changed into 
4,124 preferred shares of a par value of $25. 

-Q. Yes, well, 1,469 plus 3,531 makes your 5,000 preference shares?—A. Yes. 
‘@All right, now, there was at that time substituted for these shares, 14,124 
referred shares of a value of $25 each?—A. Exactly. 

Q. In other words, 3,531 preferred shares formerly valued at $100 became 
(14,124 preferred shares having a value of $25—A. Having a value of $25. 

 Q. Yes, is that correct?—A. So says the auditor. 

Q. All ‘right, now, what was done with these shares?—A. The company 
received the following ‘consideration for the shares issued: preferred stock, cash 
ested by subscribers, 4,537 shares at $25, $113,425. 

. So this money came from the 4,537 shares sold at $25?—A. 4,537 shares 
$25, $113,425. 

-Q. Yes ay “Net assets of the Ernest Cousins, Limited, old company pur- 
exclusive of good will, 1,587 shares at $25, $39, 675”: making a total of 
00; bonuses to subscribers 6 125 shares, preferred dividends. 
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that was in common stock, 
Q. Not cash?—-A. No, common 1 stock; that was a bonus to sihoeete 
Q. Yes. Now, going back to 1925, you had 2,031 = of a par valu 
$100 issued —A. Yes. _ 
Q. In the reorganization of 1928, three years later, you had 3,531, Pte 
substituted for 2,031 which you had in 1925.—A. “1 469 preferred shares wel 
cancelled and the remaining 3,531 preferred shares of a par value of $100. e 
changed into 14,124 preferred shares of a par value of $25.” 
Q. ies \V. ell, you said a moment ago that in 1925 vou had issued 2,03 
shares, preference shares at $100 par value?—A. Yes. 
Q. That becomes, under the reorganization, three years later, 3,531 pre- 
ferred shares—A. That is the remaining —that was the amount: “and the 
remaining 3,531 preferred shares of a par value of $100 were changed into 
14,124.” re 
Q. Oh yes, we have had that before—A. Yes, several times. sa 
Q. Yes, several times, but the stock you issued in 1925 became 3.531 in 
1928. In other words, the capitalization of your company was almost doubled on 
between 1925 and 1928—A. It may have been that. 
(. It may have been that, do you know whether it was or not?—A. Yes. — 
Q. It was?—A. Yes, and it is worth it. : 
Q. Quite true. You must have been doing a pretty good business.—A. A 
very good business, yes, we were—only to-day we are making no money. 
Q. Well, you are paying dividends?—A. No, we have not paid dividends — 
for this last, I think, four months. : 
Q. Oh, you are a very fortunate business man, Mr. Cousins. Now, did — 
you pay any dividends in 1925?—-A. Excuse me a moment, to eliminate the 
smile, I want to say that these dividends were paid quarterly; unfortunately, 
owing to the terrible state of the milk business, we had to pass it—that was a 
month ago. 
Q. In other words, as you said, you have not paid a dividend in 1 the last 
four months?—A. Four months. How ever, | mean—. 
Q. As your said poor poverty stricken milk companies?—A. Exactly, some 
of them are going to the poor house, I am afraid. 
Q. But, at all events, your company was doing pretty well, because in 1914 
they started up with a capitalization of $125,000—A. Yes. i 
Q. By 1925 that had become $203,100?—A. Exactly. 
Q. And by 1928 it had become almost double that amount ?—A, Exactly. 
Q. Yes, and in 1931 you were able to pay dividends on the whole amount of 
the capital stock of the company ?—A. Exactly, all that was issued. 
(GF Now, what dividend did you pay in 1931?—-A. 7 per cent. 
Q. 7 per cent, on what?—A. On the amount of the preferred shares. 
Q. Nothing on the common?—A. Nothing whatever. 
(ea Nothing on the common; and in 1931 how much preferred stock had 
you out?—A. The same as we had in 1928. 
Q@. That is, 14,124 shares?—A. Exactly. 
Q. At a value of $25 per share?—A. The Company has not been cue 
since that ae 


and right iid 1930- 1931, T think. : 
Q. Yes, I see. When did you first start paying dividends. You have alwa 
paid the 7 per cent cumulative dividend on the 7 per cent cumulative stock 
haven’t you?—A. No, we paid some of those dividends by the issue of stock. 
Q. Issue of what stock? 
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aaa I am coming a that, Mr. Donnelly. 
Downey: Well, I just want to get that. 


: - By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Well, what amount of cumulative dividends are in arrears on your 
rred stock now?—A. Oh, there is quite a little. 
Well, how much?—A. I cannot tell you the exact amount, I don’t carry 
my head. 
(Q. Well, you have the auditor’s statement here?—A. I have. 
. Well, is there any indication in your auditor’s statement as to what 
ividends have not been paid on the cumulative preference stock?—-A. No, he 
esn’t show that. 


The a ace That should be included with the liabilities. 


: uld = | alg as a ie of the ee in your yea if nr are 
‘any cumulative dividends outstanding?—A. Just one moment, possibly I have 
here: “Mr. Ernest A. Cousins arranged with ee all the shareholders to 


your company in fen of their accrued dividends on 1 the = eee Be prior to 
21st November, 1928. 

-Q. Yes, that is no par value stock was issued in payment of dividends?—A. 

actly, it was a stock dividend, as a matter of fact. 

Q. It was a stock dividend?—A. Exactly. 

_Q. And in your balance sheet you carry this no par value stock at $5?—A. 


ae it is the same as paying a fipeiend OAs Exactly, the same thing. 

Q. So, your son was mistaken in telling us there was no dividend paid prior 
9302—A. Well, he may have been, but you know a man can’t carry all these 
s; and he was not aware of the fact that you wanted the set-up of this 
pany. He merely came up here with the idea that you wanted to know the 
» inwardness of the milk business at the present time. 

Q. Well, this “true inwardness” apparently is pretty hard to come at?—A. 
ell, I suppose, possibly. 

Q. We are trying to get at it now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, would you mind referring back again to the financial set-up of 


; eae ‘Did you at that time, Seek get any cash out of the business?—A. 
Idid Bi not one cent. 


J ust a moment, Ernest Cousins Limited prior to the issue of Supple- 
r Letters Patent in 1928, did they get any cash?—A. No cash. 

No cash?—A. No cash whatever. 

Did they get anything for goodwill in the old business?—A. Well, you 
© say—of course that word “goodwill” is a term that is not acceptable; 
ute aware of that fact. 
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Q. Well, I am using it in the accepted sense?—A. You mean, the va 
the business that I turned i in, is that it? 

-Q. Yes, what did you eet out of that prior to 1928 for goodwill?—A. Ih 
that here: “Net assets of the Ernest Cousins Limited, old company, purchas 
exclusive of goodwill”. You have those figures haven't you? fe, 

. Yes, but exclusive of “ooodwill”; I am talking about goodwill?—A 
Well, again, that amount would be the difference between $113,425 and $203,10( 

G: “Oh no, you gave us that figure before, you gave us that as the actual 
value of the business. I am asking about goodwill?—A. Well, that covers it. 

Q. That covers it. How much of that was goodwill?—A. Well, as I said 
just now, we didn’t take into consideration that particular “goodwill”; we 
simply took into consideration the value of the business that was turned in. 

Q. Then, “goodwill” has never been taken into consideration in the reor- 
ganization of this company ?—A. Never yet, simply the value of the business 
that was turned in. 

Q. Now, you are quite certain of that Mr. Cousins?—A. Well, I am not 
certain of anything in this world except death and taxes. 

Q. Surely you are certain of a statement you are giving to this committee? — 
—A. I am giving you the figures as I have them here given by the auditor, I 
am not departing from them, anything I surmised might not be correct at all. — 

@. I am not asking you what you surmised; I am asking you if “goodwill” | 
was taken into consideration, and what value is obtained in the reorganization 
of this company?—A. None whatever, that is simply the value of the business. 

Q. Nothing whatever?—A. You can even call that “goodwill”, if you so 
desire. 


By the Chairman: 


~ Q. You said that was exclusive of ‘“goodwill”?—A. There is no “goodwill” is 
attached to it. * 


The CHarrMANn: It is strange that that clause should be inserted there a a 
there is no consideration received for it later. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I want to refer to the 1928 set-up. I have here before me a memorandum — 
issued by your company on November 5, 1928, directed to the shareholders of. 
Ernest Cousins Limited, and the last paragraph of that memorandum reads as 
follows: “Summing up, the result under the proposed changes will be that the — 
shareholders for each share of preferred stock and the common stock”, note that 
phrase, “for each share of preferred stock and common stock purchased by them — 
will hold certificates for preferred stock equal at par to the actual amount a 
paid in”’?—A. Yes. 

Q. “And will further hold three shares of common stock, namely thea 
original share purchased and two additional shares.” In addition to the i increase 
in capital at preference shares, to which you referred a little while ago, the © 
shareholders in the company got further bonuses at that time of 2 shares of » 
the common stock?—A. Yes. ee 

Q. Yes. Now, you have before you the statement of 1931; have you an — 
extra copy of that?—A. I will be pleased to allow you to keep this one, Be 
Bowman. 

Q. No, I want you to refer to it?—A. All right. 

Q. Now, what is the financial set-up of the company, according to that 
statement, at the present time?—A. Now, you want me to go into all the figures. 

@: No, I want you to give me the stock that has been issued, and what is 
outstanding?—A. Now, what is it that you want, what covers that stock? ‘ 

Q. What stock was issued in 1931. What have you got shown as outstand- 
ing there?—A. Capital stock authorized preferred 14,124, 7 per cent cumulative 
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m le einer cae a par value of $25 each; common 10,000 shares no 
ralue, issued before 6,124 at $25 each, common 10, 000 shares no par value, 

1ed at $5 per share; making $203,100. 

—Q. According to that statement, there has been issued 6,124 shares of pre- 

red stock?—A. 6,124 shares of $25 each, 

Q. You see how impossible a position that put us in, in view of the state- 

which you have been giving us right along?—A. I am simply giving you 

acts as I have them in the auditor’s statement. 

-Q. A moment ago you said there were 14,124 preferred shares with a value 

5 each issued. Now, you have just told us 6,124—A. Supplementary 

etters patent were obtained, I will read over the same thing again. I cannot 

anything better than that. You can twist those figures just as exactly as 

desire, but the facts are right here. 

* Q. Pardon me; I am not twisting any figures. I am giving the figures 

actly as you have quoted them, because I have made a note of them—A. 

actly. 

ai You said a moment ago, and I think the committee will bear me out on 

that there were 14,124 shares issued?—A. Yes. 

— Q. Now you tell us according to the financial statement there is 6,124. 
Which is right, Mr. Cousins?—A. Well, you see—yes, but you understand this, 

469 preferred shares were of a par value of $100, and those shares are $25— 

here are 6,124 shares of $25 each. 

Q. I am aware of that. We have had that a dozen times.—A. Yes. What 

more is it you want? 

Q. I want to know which is right, how many preference ‘shares are there 

By caidinie. 14,124, as you told us a minute ago, or 6,124?—A. Here is the 

atest statement, 1931: issued preferred, 6,124 : shares at $25 each, and 10,000 
hares of common, no par value, issued at $5 per share. Those are the exact 
ures. 

; Fhe CHatrMAN: Mr. Bowman, if you will look at page 147— 

Mr. Bowman: I have it marked here. I have that in my hand. 6,124 

hares of no par value were issued. Mr. Chairman, I have been trying to get 

the benefit of the committee, each step in the financial set-up of this com- 

ny, so that we would know what was done. I am sorry to say that is a 

‘ather hopeless task with the witness. 

» The Cuarrman: I think, unless the answers are clearer, we will have to 

send an auditor in and find out what the real financial set-up of the company is. 

The Wrrness: I would welcome ycur deing that, sir; very, very, pleased 

to have you send an auditor in. 

_. The CHatrman: You have not given satisfactory answers so far. 

_ Mr. Bowman: Frankly, the witness has given so many contradictory state- 
ments: that I have not the slightest idea what the financial set- -up of the com- 

pany is, and It ene know whether any member of the committee has. 


is right up to date. I don’t see that you can call that unsatisfactory. 
ite the figures, and audited by one of the best auditors in the Giiy. ow 


. By Mr. Bowman: 


Q ee told us in 1914 your company was roughly valued at $125,000?— 
x 
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Q. Is it of no more value to-day?—A. Yes, it is worth half a million ¢ 
to-day. 

Q. Yes, it is worth half a million dollars to-day?—A. Yes. 

Q. And at page 147 your son says it is worth $153,100, and that 
statement you have just given us now. If you can explain it, we will be la 
to have it explained—A. I can’t be responsible for what my son said. _ 

Q. But your son has said exactly what you said a moment ago? 
Exactly. 

Q. That there is 6,124 shares of preferred stock——A. Yes, I know. 

): —outstanding?—A. But you said: Is your company worth less to- da: 
and I say no, it is worth half a million dollars to-day. 

Q. Yes. In other words, those preference shares of the par value of $2 
are now worth about $75 or $100?—A. Absolutely, without the shadow of 
doubt. ; 

Q. Without the shadow of a doubt?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then we can take it for granted——A. Yes. 

Q. —that the capital value of this company has increased until now a 1 
worth half a million dollars?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Yes?—A.-As a matter of fact, might I interject that I would not sell 
my business for a half a million dollars to-day. :: 

Q. All right; and still vour financial set-up remains at $153,100?—A. Tha 
may be so. That has nothing to do with it. 

Q. What is the actual cash put into this business?—A. When do you 
mean? In 1888? 

Q. No, in 1925, say?—A. $113,000—that is the shareholders put in $113, 425 

C) Yes; what would you roughly value your plant at to-day?—A. Wel s. 
I will give you the whole values here, if you so desire. 

Q. Let us have them?—A. I have the whole thing here. 

Q. Perhaps that will be the best way to get at iene Yes. Do you want — 
the fixed assets? Be a 

Q. Yes, give me the total?—A. The total—the book value with depreciatio 
is $186,604.70. The cost of that was $282,415.24. 

Q. What is that figure, that last figure? —A. $282,415.24. 

. What does that represent ?2—A. What does that represent? 

Q. Yes, what is that? I didn’t quite hear what you said that was— 
A. That represents real estate, buildings, machinery, equipment, and delivery 
equipment. z 

Q. Yes; what are total assets of the company as from that memorandum > 
which you have, which, Mr. Chairman, I would ask be placed in the record— 

_A. The cost was $282,415.24. Reserve for depreciation brings it down to. 
$186,604.70. 

@. Do you mean that is the total assets, the gross assets, $186,000 odd?— 
A. Well, $282,415.24—of course you understand that dairying machinery de 
preciates very rapidly. The lactie acid in milk just eats your machinery up 
so that there is a wide spread in depreciation. We have put it down, the ae : 
book value, to $186,604.70. é 

Q. This company which you say is worth over half a million dollars is set. 
up at a book value of $186,000 odd?—A. Exactly. ne 


By the Chairman: 


ee rill or see aie 
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“minute now, Mr. Cousins; you said a little while ago to this 
e that. good will was not valued by your company?—A. We have not— 
ae there i is no good will. 


ae store me a& memorandum ton your company, a financial 
+ showing 1926 and 1927, and in this statement the good will is shown 
th $70,241.752?—A. Yes. 
“Is that right?—A. Yes. 
That is correct?—A. Yes. 
What is the good will value of that at the present time?—A. We have 
good will there. 
I see—A. None whatever. 
Good will has been wiped off?—A. If you will kindly allow me to read 


‘Has good will been wiped off?—A. Exactly. 
Tt has?—A. Good will was never charged up on the book values. 


_ And in 1926?—A. Sure, possibly; in 1925 possibly. 
. So that at some stage in the history of your business——A. We wiped 


—there has been good will?—A. Yes; possibly, yes. 
You said a little while ago that there is no value for good will?—A. 
is none, none whatever. I am giving you the exact value of everything I 


he CHarrRMAN: Yes. 


= By the Chairman: 
You will submit that to the clerk?—A. Yes. 


a By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. That ae you take off annually for depreuidtian A: We have taken— 
no depreciation on real estate. 

On machinery and equipment?—A. On buildings there is depreciation 
AY: 


n per on a little over; seven nand a Pea ction: 
hat ‘do you value your buildings at?—A. The buildings we valued at 


depreciation on those buildings?—A. $12,871.79. 
is about 15 per cent, is it not?—A. No. 
ot. very far from it: IT am just figuring roughly; it is about 14 
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By Mr. Bowman: on 


Q: Well, say 12 per can What is your machinery—A. It a not 
12 per cent. 

Q. We have what your machinery was valued at?—A. Machinery 
equipment, $107,978.37. 

Q. What depreciation do you take off that?—A. $48,917. 46. 

Q. $48,000°?—A. $48,917.46. 

el) One year?—A. In one year. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you charge up depiecumon of 50 per cent one 
your machinery and equipment?—A. The more depreciation you charge up, 
the better for everybody concerned. 
a Q. Particularly the company?—A. No, the company does not benefit any 
thing. 

Q. Now, have you any accounts set up for depreciation in your books! 
A. Oh, yes. : 

Q. At 1931, what was standing to the credit of your depreciation account 
—A. Now, I might say in 1931 we had all this property and everything con 
nected with it appraised by an appraisal company in Montreal. 

Q. And you can give us that, the result of the appraisal?—A. Here w 
have it; this is 1931— ‘ 

Q. Well, please, Mr. Cousins, don't go off on a tangent—A. I am not goin 
off on a tangent. % 

Q. I am asking about depreciation; you have already given us the apprais 
value?—A. I can tell you the depr eciation right here, office furniture and fix- 
tures less depreciation— 

Q. What is your depreciation account; you have a depreciation account in 
your business?—A. Yes. 

Q. How does it stand in 1931; what reserve have you set aside for deprec 
ation?—A. $87,507.44. 

Q. $87,000 odd, is that correct?—-A. Yes. 

Q. So that you have already set aside in your company an amount almost 
equal to 100 per cent of the value of your machinery and equipment?—A. I 
has depreciated to that extent. 

Q. Yes?—A. And we have replaced it by new machinery continually. 

Q. Quite true; and your plant is an up to date plant?—-A. The most u 
to date in the city of Montreal. 

Q. Yes; and having that most up to date plant in the city of Montreal 
you have an account setting aside a reserve equal to almost the value of tha 
plant?—A. Well, it is written off as depreciation. s 

Q. All right. What other accounts have you set up? What other reserv 
have you set up in your business?——-A. We have no other reserve. 

Q. No reserve for bad debts?—A. Well, the bad debts are written off. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Written off annually?—A. Profit and loss account, balance at the firs 

of January, 1931, $5,584.48, to which add the profit for the year ending 31s 
December, 1931, $18, 825. 30. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. You see, Mr. Cousins, you have not answered my question at all. I am 

asking you what reserve account have you set up for bad debts?—A. We have 

no reserve account. We simply wipe them off. 

Q. What was your reserve for bad debts in 1931?—A. Bad and doubift 
debts, $19,401.39. 

Q. All right; what do you do with that $19,000?—A. It is lost. - 
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4y you wiped it off?—A. It is gone in bad debts. 


). But that is your reserve for that year?—A. No, that is the bad and 
doubtful debts that are wiped off. 

. How is it marked in your records; what does it show?—A. Bad and 
ibtful debts, $19,401.29. 

-Q. And you told this committee that that is the actual amount——A. Lost. 
Q. —lost?—A. Yes. 

-Q. In bad debts and doubtful accounts?—A. Exactly. 

-Q. All right; so that you don’t set up any depreciation account for bad 
ots?—A. We don’t. We simply set up a depreciation account for machinery, 
livery equipment and building. 

~ Q. And you have no other depreciation account?—A. We have none; none 
_ whatsoever. 

Q. None whatsoever?—A. No. 

_Q. Have you any other reserve set up?—A. No, we have no other reserve 
hatever. 

— Q. Now, I want you to consider that question again, Mr. Cousins. You 
you have no account set up for reserve?—A. Everything is wiped off. 

-Q. Well, what do you do with the money you have left over after the year 


The Wrrnuss: If there is any money left over, it goes out in dividends. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


_ Q. If there is any money left over, it goes out in dividends?—A. Yes. 

_Q. Every cent of it?—A. Every cent of it. 

 Q. So that at the end of each year you clean the slate and pay off ail the 
mey you have left?—A. Well, of course you appreciate this fact, that a man 
always has to carry a certain balance in the bank or he could not continue his 


© 


dollars in the bank continually. You must appreciate this fact, that we pay 
our farmers twice per month; we collect possibly once every three months. The 
farmer’s account may run into— 

sr — Q. I think all the committee know that?—A. Well, you simply asked— 
_Q. No, I did not; I asked you what amount you set up as a reserve—A. 
e don’t set up any amount whatever for reserve. 

Q. None?—A. None whatever. 

__ _Q. When the year’s business is over, you pay up practically everything you 
_ get in, for dividends, and carryon?—A. Exactly; except what we have to carry 
orward in payment of our just debts, and looking after the farmer, which may 
ount to possibly about $50,000. 

_Q. May I ask you if you have made a mistake in giving this answer to 
e committee, will you notify the Chairman to that effect, and give him the 
2 oe that actually is set up in your reserve account?—A. Most decidedly 
[ will. 

-Q. Because I cannot understand an up to date company like yours appar- 
tly is, not carrying a certain amount of reserve?—A. I will tell you, as I said 
__ before, we possibly have $50,000 in the bank; you can’t call that reserve because 
there to take care of our debts. 

_Q. The dividends that are shown paid— 


By the Chairman: 


— Q. Just a minute; is this account in the bank your regular business account 
hat is it?—A. It is a regular business account. 


- 


gh —— —— 
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business account. 
Q. All right. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. At the top of page 142, if you would refer to that for a moment, there gs 
a memo given there by your son when he was before the committee, as to the - 
disposition of profits by way of dividend. Will you explain that statemen 
little to us? In the first place, there is noted on the side 75 shareholders. 
What do you desire to know? 
Q. Seventy-five shareholders; is that the total number of shareholders 
the company?—A. Evidently, or it would not be so entered. 
Q. Well, it does not show that; that does not necessarily follow becat 
your son put down 75 shareholders?——A. I know, but there may be seventy-six 
or there be seventy- eight, I am not quite sure. ; 
Q. No, but that is the approximate number of shareholders?—A. It is the 
appr oximate number of shareholders. oie 
Q. And I would say, roughly speaking, I suppose you and your family 
control the company pretty well?—A. Yes, T control it myself. 
Q. You control it yourself?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. The number of outside shareholders is small?—A. Exactly. 
Q. Yes; now, the amount there shown as of April 15, 1931, 30, 678.89, and 
a similar amount is shown each four months period thereafter?—A. Yes. : 
Q. That is seven per cent on preference stock?—A. Exactly. s 
Q. And those amounts have been paid in 1931 and 1932, in addition to the 
inereased capitalization about which you have given us——A. The stock 
dividend. : 
Q. In addition to the stock dividend?—A. Exactly. — 
Q. And when your son said that 1921 to 1930 dividends were nil, he was 
a little in error there?—A. No; he may have been right; I would not like to Say. 
Q. You have just told us he was wrong, because you say there was a ee ; 
dividend at that time——A. Well, he hadn’t “taken that into consideration. 
Q. Well, he may be more or less in error?—A. Possibly, yes; he is a very 
young man, ‘and liable to make error. 
Q. Oh, ‘well, we are all liable to do that. 


Mr. Muutins: He draws $5,000 a year, he says. 
The Witness: And he is worth it; twice as much. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. 1921 to 1930; what stock dividends were issued say in 1930; can you : 
give us a record of that?—A. I already gave you that amount. There is only 
this one issued in 1928 when the company was reorganized. 

Q. When two shares of common stock were given as a bonus?—A. Exactly. | 

Q. Yes; and by the way, Mr. Cousins, what do you figure the value of this 
common stock is at the present time?—A. Well, you quite appreciate the fact 3 
that I hold myself all the common stock; and while the business or my o 
particular business, as I just told you, is worth half a million dollars, we have 
never paid dividends on the common stock, which is detrimental to myself, 
because unless you can earn dividends on your common stock, the holders get 
nothing, and I hold the major portion of it, so I get no dividends; but it is Bee 7 
worth at the present time possibly $20 a share. 

Q. $20 a share?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us consider that for a moment; you have outstanding 6, 124 shares of — 
preference stock valued at $153,100?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And you yourself at a conservative valuation value the company at hal 
a million dollars?—A. Exactly. 
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1, how would you put it?—A. I would say the same thing. 
ine th say the same oo ee Yes. 


m the company, x Well, 
ould not say it was worth that. 

Q. Well, I am just eae your figures; $350,000 and dividing it by 6,124; 
+ me see—probably I . am wrong in my figuring. You have taken then 
shares, is it?—A. Yes, it is 10 000 shares. 

_I am wrong; I took 6,000. There would be a difference in the figuring; 
ould be $35 a share?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes; in other words, the common stock to-day at that valuation is worth 
han the preferred stock?—A. Possibly. 

Yes—A. But you must appreciate this fact also, it is not what it is 
it is what you can get for it. 

. Let me go back now, and let me go back to 1928; when you made the 
ganization of the company in 1928 and you gave a bonus of two shares of 
mon stock, you really gave to your shareholders something that was-worth 
ething?—A. Most decidedly. 


os that. oe you. = between a and aa you did not pay any 


one who had one ae you were issuing something cards was worth 
veen $50 and $60 a share at that time, allowing for reasonable increase in 


Q ‘Two shares I am talking about.—A. Yes. It was worth all that was 
ing to them, including myself. 

Abese and of those 10,000 shares, you say you hold the greater proportion? 
8, i hold the major portion. 

& Q. Let us see—I don’t want to pry into your private business at all, but 
ould you give me a rough estimate of what portion of those ten thousand 
belong to you?—A. I could not tell you that right off. 

No Seer No, f have not the faintest idea. 


Sliehiest idea—A. Well— 

. —of what portion of this 10,000 shares belong to you?—A. Well, possibly 
5 per cent of them. 

per cent; let us take it on that basis?—A. Mind, I am not giving you 
act figures, but tentative figures. 

s; you have 75 per cent; or in other words you have approximately 
¢ 2A. Somewhere in that neighbourhood. 

_ Now for one of those shares you had in the first instance, you 
nus ‘of two more in 1928?—A. Exactly. 

in other words, you got a bonus of 50,000 shares?—A. Possibly—no, no. 
0,000 shares?—A. No. 

ell, all right—A. Oh, no, no—5,000. ' 

0°?—A. 5,000 shares. 


ER a a ic 
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Q. You got a bonus of 5,000 shares?—A. Possibly, yes. Possibly dn’t 
take them. : ee 

Q. But your by-law shows you did. Well, they were issued to eves : 
I read you the statement.—A. That is right. 

Q. All right; in other words, you got a bonus of 5,000 shares of the no-p 
value common stock of this company which to-day you figure is worth accor 
ing to your estimate, $20, but according to what T have figured out, is $35? 
A. Yes. ue 
Q. In other words, you got a bonus of $175,000?—A. Well, provided I ado 

Q. I am taking your own figures.—A. I didn’t say I got that bonus an 
I don’t say it yet. 

Q. Did you?—A. Well, I will tell you what I will do— 

Q. Never mind what you will do; I am asking you what you did, n 
what you will do—A. To the Chairman I wil! send to-morrow the exact 
number of common shares that I own in my own name. 

Q. We don’t want that—A. Oh, yes, that is what you were trying to — 
find out. 

Q. You said approximately 7,500 shares?—A. I said approximately about 
70 per cent of the common stock. 


The CHAIRMAN: Seventy-five. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. 75 per cent you said?—A. Well, possibly 75. 
Q. And as I point out, 5,000 of those shares came to you in 1928 on the 
reorganization as a bonus?—A. You said so. 
Q. On the same basis as all the shareholders were given?—A. Yes. 
Q. In other words, vou took unto yourself in 1928 something that was 
worth $175,000, according to your calculations?—A. According to your state- 
ment. J didn’t say so. 
Q. All right. I am just taking your figures—A. That stock may still 
be in the treasury. . 
The CuamMAN:. Well, Mr. Cousins— 
Mr. Bowman: You ought to know. 


The Wirnrss: Mr. Senn, I will send you up to-morrow the exact number 
of those common shares held by myself. J have not that here. 


The CHAIRMAN: I want the number. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. And to the same extent every other shareholder shared according to the 
number of common shares and preferred shares he had?—A. Yes, exactly. 
Q. Just on the same basis as you did?—A. Surely. Ee 
Q. So that it really would pay a pretty substantial dividend in 192% 
—A. They should be satisfied. ; 
Q. Yes; in other words, out of this company which you say is worth ha 
a million dollars, you personally in 1928 by stock dividend received almos 
331 per cent on the value of your $175,000, is that correct?—A. I didn’t say 8 
Q. Well, is it correct?—A. I will send you the exact figures to-morrow 
@.-Am I approximately right there?—A. Yes, possibly vou are. 

Q. All right. 


The CuarrMANn: Are there any other questions? 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Mr. Cousins, when your son was here the other day, he promised - 
get certain information that I asked him for at that time, which he said ee 


Bee 
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San you give to-day the number of pounds of fluid milk that were 
by your company in 1932?—A. Milk purchased in 1931—milk pur- 
1932, 1,894,000 gallons. 
1894, 000 gallons?—A. Yes. 


u SO cestee. 
Q. Yes; there are 10 pounds of milk to a gallon, are there?—A. 10 pounds, 


r. Muiiins: Approximately 10 pounds. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. How is that milk purchased? Was it purchased by the 100 pounds?— 
Yes, it is all purchased by weight. 

Q. A certain amount of it was purchased at the association price, I pre- 
sume?—A. The average association price $1.46 per hundred. 

Q. For 1932?—A. For 1932. 

Q. $1.46?—A. That was the average association price. 

Q. That you paid?—A. No; the average price paid by us was $1.30. 

~Q. That is what I want. $1. 30 average per hundred pounds?—A. Exactly. 
x Q. That was less transportation charges to the producer?—-A. No; we have 
nothing to do with the transportation charges whatever; that is up to the 
er. 

 Q. Yes, I know.—A. Some of them drive it in, and there is practically no 
‘ansportation charge except for your truck. 

_ Q. Well, that was the price to the producer, and the producer looked after 
transportation charges?—A. Exactly. 

Q. What per cent of your total milk purchases in the year 1932 was pur- 
ed at surplus prices?—A. What percentage? 

Q. What percentage of your total purchases of fluid milk?—A. Now, in 
1932 they were—I have not got the exact percentage here, but you can work 
at out if you so desire. The average association price for the year, $1.46 per 
undred pounds and the price paid by us for all milk received for the year, 
$1.30, surplus for the year, 23-2 per cent. 

i. m0. How are we going to work out the percentage of your purchases at a 
ertain price by that?—A. Well, there you have it. The price paid by us for all 
milk received in the year averaged $1.30. 

-Q. Just a minute, let us get clear on that; in answer to my question of 
what percentage was paid for at association prices you said $1. 30?—A. That 
uded the surplus milk. 

Q. That included the surplus milk?—A. Yes; that was the price paid by us 
cluding the association price and the price of the surplus milk. 

Q. Oh, I see. I misunderstood you then. I thought that was what was 
for other than surplus milk?—A. No. 

Q. You have not there what percentage was purchased at surplus prices? 
. Yes, the surplus was 23:2 per cent. 

. The total purchased at surplus prices?—A. The total purchased for 
: ‘The surplus of the whole was 23-2 per cent; that is not quite a quarter. 
. When your son was here the other day, Mr. Cousins, we e, show ed ae a 


: We a not.—A. - do not know what he showed you, but those are the 
from the auditor. 

I do not know whether the secretary has that statement or not, have 
. Fraser?—A. I have a copy of it here. 


Ir. Donnetiy: At page 144. 
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The Wirness: Yes; he says here the quantity was approximatel 
but he was wrong. The ‘percentage has been worked out since, so that w 
be sure of our figures. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Well, Mr. Cousins, I hold in my hand a statement that I Hoan 
and it runs from 1931 to 1932. Have you the amount, or the pereentae 
the whole of the surplus milk purchased in 1931?—A. 29-8 per cent. 

Q. In 1931?—A. In 1931 the surplus for that year was 29-8 per cent. 

Q. Not for the year 1929-30?—A. It is 1931. The average association price | 
for the year; that is, the whole of the year, was $1.90 per hundred pounds. Th 
price paid by us for all milk received by us in that year was $1. 50, and t 
surplus for the year 29°8. 

Q. That is the surplus, the percentage of the surplus in relation to the tota 
amount of fluid milk that you purchased in that year—A. In 1931, yes. 

Q. Well, I hold in my hand here a statement, sold to the Ernest Cousins 
Limited, Montreal, Quebec, from evidently one of the producers and in the” 
month of March of that year he tells us— 

The CHAIRMAN: What year? 


Mr. Tummon: 1931. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. He tells us that he delivered 6,760 pounds of milk and of that 3,380 
pounds were paid for at association prices, and exactly 3,380 pounds were pai 
for at surplus prices——A. Yes; well possibly that farmer only had milk as many © 
other farmers do have it, when we do not want it. At the present day I may 
tell you, last November, when milk was very scarce, we asked producers to 
produce more. That was done. To-day they are producing almost twice as 
much. I stopped last week 200 cans per day, and I do not know what the farmers 
will do with it, and we separated yesterday 280 cans of milk. Our business ha 42 
increased possibly 20 per cent since 1931. 
Q. Then, your evidence is that in cases where this appears, they ar 
exceptional cases in regard to surplus milk—A. There are the facts. Take th 
average, the surplus was 29-8 per cent = 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What year?—A. In 1931. That was the question the gentleman asked 
me. ee 
By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Now, will you give us again the percentage of surplus milk in 1982? 
—A. It amounted to 23-2 per cent. 
Q. Now, how did you dispose of the association price milk?—A. It was 
sold in the usual manner. 
Q. Fluid milk distribution?—A. Fluid milk. About 80 per cent of it is sold 

at wholesale, and about 20 per cent is sold retail. 
Q. Can you give us the average price per quart in 1932?—A. Yes, I hav 
that. 
Q. Of milk sold?—A. Thirty-nine cents—that is in 1931, do you want | 
1931? 
Q. Give us 1932.—A. All right. Purchased 1,894,000 gallons; milk sold 
average retail price, 40 cents per gallon, average wholesale price 244 cents. 
Q. How much did you distribute per quart, the average Sclhue price 
quart in 1932?—A. The total sales, wholesale, 89.7, and retail, 10.3. 
Q. That is not answering my eee a er, cannot give you any ‘other 
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_ The Carman: We want you to be exact. 
ad he Witness: Well, it would be .47, not quite half a cent. 


— By Mr. Tummon: 

. What is that?—A. The net profit. You are trying to get net profit? 
a No, I want the spread between the cost price per quart and the average 
price per quart—aA. The spread is 47 per cent. 

. How much?—A. 47 per cent. 

You ake eu got it per eee I have not got it per quart; it 


; Q. “That is ie SSiont: that is het the spread—A. Wait a moment. 
The | Pesan: While he is ees for that, a I should like to 


: eyes: The spread per quart is what you want? 


os By Mr. Tummon: 


= Q Yes—A. It would be in the neighbourhood of four cents. 
Q. There is no use guessing. What we want are the actual figures which 
son promised. He said he would have the information.—A. Well, he did not 
me that information or the bookkeeper did not. 
Q. If you have not got that information, I am no further ahead with this 
tion that I was when your son was here before. What did you do with the 
lus milk, Mr. Cousins?—A. Surplus milk? 

Yes ek Some of it was separated; the major portion of it was separated, 


1 a the average selling price? 
You said that you separated considerable of it—A. Yes. 
sold it as what?—A. Cream. 
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Q. Sweet cream?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you buy any other sweet cream?—A. Yes. ae 

Q. Have you the quantity of sweet cream that you bought?—A. Ye—no 
have not the amount of cream purchased. 

Q. You have not the amount of cream purchased at all?—A. No. 

Q. You have not the amount of the number of pounds of sweet cream pur- 
chased?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. Or the pounds of butter fat?—A. No. ae 

Q. I am no further ahead, Mr. Chairman, than I was before. I want that 
information though—aA. One moment, Mr. Chairman. The price paid—we do © 
not compel the farmer to send his surplus milk to us. As a matter of fact, we 
often stop it, as I said just now; we stopped 200 cans last week, and we separated 
yesterday 250 cans. Now, I want to show you the disparity between what t 
farmer does with his milk, if he takes the milk to the butter factory under pre- 
sent existing prices, 100 pounds of butter contains, as you know, 84 pounds of — 
butter fat and 10 per cent of moisture; but also contained in that 84 pounds of 
butter fat is from 3-36 to 4 pounds of salt; per hundred pounds of butter we pay 
the farmer $1.01 as against milk sent to ‘the factory of 63 cents, and you add 
25 cents for carrying charges and that gives him 88 cents, and we pay him $1.01. — 
We do not compel the farmer to send his surplus milk to us, but he will insist — 
in sending it, because he gets a better price for it. 


Mr. Tummon: I want that information, Mr. Chairman, and I am asking for | 
it; they promised to get it. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Mr. Cousins, in your figures for depreciation, I think you acknowledged _ 
some $80,000?—A. Yes, I have that here. 
Q. Well now, in the statement that your son made the other day, we find 
as depreciation for machinery, $15,000, delivery equipment, $7,000, buildings, 
$2,000. How do you reconcile those two statements?—A. Well, he possibly did 
not have the figures here. What year was that for? jee 
Q. 1932—A. Well, I have the depreciation here for 1931 and 1932—oh no, 
I have not got that. 
Q. Why is that discrepancy there? Do vou not think $80,000 is pretty high © 
depreciation?—A. No, not on dairy machinery. For instance— 
Q. You do not have to replace every year or every two years?—A. Oh, yes, 
a lot of it you do. It becomes absolete at once. The lactic acid in milk simply 3 
tears it all to pieces. 
Q. How much did you distribute in 1932?—A. TI have not those figures here. 
Q. You have not?—A. No, I have not the amount of cream. “ 
Q. You will give them to the Chairman?—A. Yes, I will send them up with — 
the other information required. iS 
Q. Can you tell us what percentage of your surplus milk you separate?— 
A. Yes, separate possibly 70 per cent of it. ; 
. Seventy per cent?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Cousins, how do you sel! your cream?—A. By its butter fat content. 
In what grades do you sell?—A. We sell it in 15, 20, 25, 36. 
What are the prices?—A. What are the prices? - 
Yes.—A. It runs about 6 cents a point. 
You sell in half pints?—A. Yes. 
. For 15 per cent butter fat, you get how much?—-A. That would be 90 
cents a gallon. 


By Mr. Moore: = 
Q. How much for a half pint?—A. Oh, the same thing, it all depends. 
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oe You are cae the question.—A. No, I am not. 

Q. How much do you sell 15 for in half pint sizes?—A. Fifteen cents. 

Q. Twenty per cent cream?—A. Twenty cents. 

Twenty-five per cent?—A. Twenty-five cents. 

. Thirty-five?—A. Thirty-five per cent? 

. Yes—A. Thirty-five per cent runs about 35 cents. 

For a half pint?—A. No, for a pint. 

Give us the half pint. “A. Ts it a-half pint you want? 

Yes, that is what I thought you were giving. Were those figures for 
pint or a pint?—A. I don’t know Just exactly, what they are for. 

Q. How much did you sell your 15 per cent cream for?—A. It depends on 
e. If it was 90 cents a gallon, and eight pints to a gallon— 

Q. How much do you sel! it for? How much do you sell it for to your 
stomers? How much do you ask for a pint of 15 per cent cream?—A. Whole- 
le or retail? . 
 Q. The average—A. It is 124 cents. 


Q. Then, those are the figures you gave me before, and they were for pints, 
ad of half pints?—-A. Exactly. 

se Now, is ue not a Fact, Mr. uae ve there is a good deal more money 
. Oh yes, because there is a greater 


ee you have purchased 70 per cent of surplus milk?—A. Exactly. 

in And you are selling it for sweet cream?—-A. Yes, that is true, but you 
e the skim milk goes down the drain. 

Q. It is all lost?—A. It is all lost, unfortunately. 

Q. All that skim milk is lost?—A. Unfortunately, yes. 

- An Hon. Memper: Don’t you send it back to the farmer to feed hogs? It 
not all lost—A. If the farmer likes to pay costs, we would be very pleased to 
nd it back. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Now, as regards dividends, I have a letter here that I would like to read 
ou from one of your stockholders: 

 Ineidentally, it may help the poor fish who bought the Ernest Cousins 
Limited stock, six years ago and have only received two quarterly 
dividends. 

: In 1931, I wrete Mr. Cousins and received no answer. Then I asked 
ihe Montreal Star for information regarding Mr. Cousins milk business. 
Mr. Whitrod interviewed Mr. Cree after which Mr. Cousins wrote me 
they would commence paying dividends January 14, 1932, which he did, 
Iso on April 14, 1932, seven per cent on $1,250. That was our first and 


oe I again wrote Mr. Cousins on December, 1932, no reply. Again I 
~ Sale the Montreal Star ee a month; Mr. ‘Whitrod wrote me he had 


If Mr. Cousins has paid other dividends, they must be more dead 
stock on paper, certainly not cash, 
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instance, who wrote the letter— 

Gade I do not know that it would do any harm, but I am not. going - O 
you the name.—A. It does not make any difference, but if = letters come 
our office— 


Sos. I have nat the ae idea, but oe is a report of ae divi dene 
apart from the stock dividends. In April we paid $2,678.89; in July we 
$2,678.89; in October we paid $2,678; in January, 1932, we paid the same 
so forth. es 
Q. Mr. Cousins——A. If the lady did not get her dividends, there m 
be something wrong. 
Ovi isk Mrs. Ellen Payne Boyd of 36 City Ave., Granby—A. Yes. 
Q. How is it she did not get her dividends?—A. I have not the faintes 
idea, but I will take the matter up. If the dividends were paid at that time, 
she received or—this is George Payne’s daughter, is it? fe 


Mr. TETREAULT: She is his sister. Her cheque was mislaid somewhere. 


The Wirness: I wonder if you will be kind enough to let me have that 
letter. 


Hon. Members: No, no, 


The WITNESS: aera is no animus against it. If the lady has not received | 
her dividends it has gone astray, because dividend Ss have gone out. : 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Give him the address—A. I know them well; I know Colonel Payn 
and his sister well. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Who are the directors of your company?—A. Reynolds. : 
Q. Reynolds from where?—A. From Granby, Andy Cordner, N. Cohen 
Fred Cleary—I am not quite sure—of course, myself and my son are on th 
board, and I do not know what others there are. 
Q. How often do you meet?—A. At the call of the Chairman. 
- How often does the Chairman call them?—A. About once every three 
months. 
Q. Do they attend every three months?—A. Some of them do, some of the 
don’t. 
Q. You own how much of the stock?—A. You mean the company’s stock 
Q. The Ernest Cousins Company.—A. We have gone through that,. i 
gentleman has those figures. 
Q. You can just repeat it——A. About 70 per cent of the company’s stock. © 
Q. What percentage of the preferred?—A. I have not that figure in my > 
mind, but I will let you have it. 
Q. Send them up?—aA. Yes. 
Q. Mr. Cousins, is there any reason why the farmer should be penalize 
for surplus milk, the surplus milk you get when you get that milk and sell i 
for sweet cream, getting a good deal higher percentage on the transaction tha 
you would on whole milk?—A. On the basis of which? 
Q. Or is it just a means of getting something for nothing?—A. No, we as 
nothing from the farmer. He has the privilege of sending his milk to the butte ra 
factory, where he gets far less. 
Q. That does not get us anywhere. I have two or three milk returns her 
and I notice in January that the——A. Yes. 
Q. Do you regulate your test by the price you pay?—A. Yes. 
Q. You regulate your test or percentage——A. No, we buy all milk at 
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in that. derived from any other cattle; it is all oa to the point, and 
werages 3.4, oi 313,3.8.8.4, 3 B stad 0.2, 35-4,3.2, 3.4, 3.4, 
-o..0,aDd: so right the way through the dates. Now, the milk which 
T have here certificates from Dr. Donald, containing bacteria counts, 


; By Mr. Spotton: 


0. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest, as we have another witness here, and 
nce the memory of the present witness is so poor, and since he has not a 
decided definite statement to make from his own knowledge, but falls back 
the auditor’s report, we are getting nowhere, we are wasting time. I would 
geest that the committee relieve this witness for the present, and the sub- 
mmittee use its discretion in recalling him again, and panes his auditor 


you may rhe a milk ‘baron in Montreal, but you are a common, ordinary 
te citizen as a witness before this committee—A. Yes, sir. 
. You have not helped your case this morning.—A. It is perfectly all 


: a8 I would move, Mr, Chairman, that you relieve this witness temporarily, 
the sub- committee use its discretion about recalling him, and bringing 
Beacbody with him who knows something, and who is not a sidestepper, and 
+ we go on with the next witness. 

. BeRrRaNp: I second that motion, Mr. Chairman. 


a ce The a CHAIRMAN: on: Eetedine’ was on his feet first. Dr. Pickel, 
ou oe 


se, as Se as I am concerned, to release the sees Sot this company 
that information. 


or ce of keeping his surplus, if he so desires? A. Most. decidedly. 
We you any patrons who do that?—A. Well, we compel them to do 
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Q. Of their own free will and accord, have you any patrons?—A. O 
own free will and accord, that is their privilege, and it is a different propos 
Q. Now, there is one other thing I would like to ask you——A. As 
you, last w eek-we stopped 200 cans to the detriment of the farmer. ; 
Q. In 1931 you said you had a surplus of twenty-nine point something | per 
cent?—A. Exactly. 
Q. And then there was a statement presented here that showed that. 
paid to one of your patrons a surplus of about 50 per cent?—A, Possibly, — 
Q. Can you account for that in any way?—A. Very easily. Possibly ea ; 
man had hardly any milk during the winter season or when we needed it most, 
and when the flood came his cows had calved, and he simply shipped thai 
milk in—simply shipped it in and got a better price than shipping it to the 
butter factories. 
Q. How did you allot to the patron the percentage of surplus?—A. Just on 
the amount he shipped in the hard time. 
Q. Over a period of shortage?—A. Over a period of shortage, yes. 
Q. What is that period?—A. Well, it extends possibly from the Ist of 
November until the end of February. 
Q. Yet, it is possible that the patron may have a percentage—one patron 
may have had a percentage of over 75 per cent in surplus milk?—A. Yes. W: 
have some men who pr actically dry up during the winter months and all thes 
cows calve in the spring and they ship all their milk in. oe 
Q. And you have others that during that short period will put up a con- 
stant supply, and they will not have any surplus mJk?—A. They will _ 
hardly any. 


By Mr. Dupws: 


Q. Mr. Cousins, you said that your company is losing on separate milk 
which is made into cream or butter. Well, how much milk did you separate 
during the last six months, month by month, could you give that?—A. No, I | =: 
have not got those figures. : 

Q. Say since September last?—A. I could not give you those figures. Yes- aaa 
terday we separated 250 cans, 2,500 gallons. 5 ae : 

Q. Yesterday?—A. Yes. a 

Q. That is one day alone?—A. This is the time when the flooding begins. *— 

Q. I want to know the facts since September?—A. I could not give you ‘ . 
those figures because I have not got them. 

Q. When you go back, when you are called again with your accountant, 
with your books, could you provide the committee with all those details?— 
A. Possibly, yes. 

Q. Why do you say possibly?—A. Because— 

Q. Why don’t you say positively?—-A. No. I would ‘not say positively to 
anything. 

Q. You do not put that in your books?—A. Oh, yes, the amount of su 
plus is all in our books—the amount that is separated. Well, I presume it 1 
I do not keep track of that myself. 

Q. I did not say yourself, but your company does?—A. Possibly, yes. — 

Q. Well, somebody in your office does that work?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Well, I want to know this month by month since Se 1932-1 
want to know how much surplus milk your company had and how much mi 
you did separate and what you did with it?—-A. Well, I have told you t 
amount of surplus that we had. I have given you those figures. 


Q. How much milk did you separate; would you be able to give us that?— _ 
A. I will try to be able to let you have those figures. 


( LTUR AND COLONIZATION cee 
oe on Ae 
y Mr. Brown: 
‘The questions I am going to ask may seem somewhat trivial compared 
e big matter that Mr. Bowman was dealing with, and yet they refer to 
pread in a good many items that go to make up the spread between the 
= you pay and the price at which you sell to the consumer. Now, when 
son was here, for instance, he gave us one item in your delivery expenses, 
ring to the year 1932. He told us that costs for wagons and sleighs were 
5.76. Now, that was given us as delivery expenses on an average of 36 
for 11 trucks. Is that under that heading?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then, further on we were given depreciation on delivery equipment 
297.61. Now, is it not possible that there is some over-lapping in depreciation 
elivery equipment ?—A. No, that is kept separate and distinct. 
Q. Yes, but do you mean to say then that your replacement charges for 
- Wwaggons and sleighs over the year is $3,000?—A. Oh, yes, easily. 
- Q,. And there is no further account taken of these items in your delivery 
oe uipment?—A. Just exactly how do you mean? 
~Q. You see you have two items that we might think as possibly over-lapping 
ggons and sleighs $2,839.76?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, that is an annual charge?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you have depreciation on delivery equipment $7,297.61?—A. Yes. 
 Q. You are quite satisfied that there is no over-lapping between those two 
-items?—A. I am fairly well satisfied, yes. 
-Q. We would like to be sure. Now, there is another item which appears 
be small but yet it may add considerably to the making up of this spread. 
For instance, you have shoeing of horses $3,065.327—A. Yes. 
- Q. Your son told us when we asked him how many horses you kept—he said 
45 or 50?—A. Yes. 
-Q. Taking it at 50 that would be $60 per year for the shoeing of a horse? 
A. That is very reasonable. 
_Q. It may be, only those of us who have had some experience in having 
rses shoed for other purposes are not so sure it is perfectly reasonable. How 
ten have you to have your horses shoed every year?—A. In the winter time, 
_ the eaulks have to be removed almost every day. 

—Q. Well, it may be alright. I wanted to know?—A. I am explaining the 
cumstances. We keep our own blacksmith to shoe our own horses and he has 
go through these horses every day, especially when the roads are slippery and 
put caulks into those shoes. 

~Q. You use the shoes that have removable caulks?—A. Exactly. 

_ Q. It may be reasonable; but it seems to me on the f A. No, that 

is very reasonable. Now, the man in the city—the blacksmith charges you $3 

shoe a horse, and you may have to get a horse shoed two or three times in a 
onth—more often than that, sometimes. You know that the roads in the city 

are totally different from the roads in the country. 


The Acting CuHatrman: I think, gentlemen, that we should take the 
“op lion of the committee with regard to the motion that is before us. Mr. 


The Actine ‘Cuamman: We should remember that we have permission to 
hile the house is in session. We can meet again in order to hear the other 
What is your wish in connection with Mr. Spotton’s motion; are you 
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Mr. Cousins, we are finished with you for to- or artis, a : 


can sive us the Apaacval set-up. 
The Witness: I will oe the nee up next time. 


dence before; an you wish to proce now. Mr. Monete has already hoahe sw 


Mr. F. Monette, recalled. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Mr. Monette, there is one point I would like to cover a moment or two 
in your previous ev idence. Mr. Chairman, would you mind giving Mr. Monette 
a copy of the evidence?—A. I have it. 

Q. Will you kindly refer to page 157?—A. Yes, sir. ’ 

(. At the bottom of page 157, Mr. Tummon asked you these questions an 
these answers were given by you:— ; 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Do I understand that you pay for your milk really at a flat 
price?—A. Flat price, sir. 
Q. In January of 1932, what did you say that was?—A. We _— in 
January, $2.08. a 
Q. 1932?—A. Pardon me, 1932 we paid $1.46. 
Q. Was that the price to all of your producers?—A. To ae one 
of our shippers. 
Q. You paid that to every one of your shippers?—A. Every one of 
our shippers, no surplus, no skimming. x 
Q. Now Mr. Monette, what price is given there?—A. $1.40 at Howick 
on the first of January. 
Q. These figures differ from yours?—A. I think, if you take more 
time, I can send you a list of every shipper and the price they got. 


And then at the bottom of page 158 you are asked this question by Mr. Dupuis. : 


By Mr. Dupws: = 

Q. Would you tell me what you paid?—A. The average price was 

$1.05. 

Q. To Howick people?—A. Mr. Elliott over here in May had on 
dollar instead of $1,05. That means very likely that somebody had $1. 10 

generally $1.10. : 


Now, you remember those questions and answers, do you, Mr. Monette = 
A. Fairly well, sir. 

Q. And you remember a particular account that was referred to at tha 
time?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The Elliott account?—A. Yes. 

Q. And has your company since given notice to Mr. Elliott, whose evidence 
was used in this committee, that he was to stop shipping to the cominaa 
A. Yes, him and many others. 

Q. "Yes. But you did, subsequent to Mr. Elliot’s evidence being given to t 
committee—you did give notice to Mr. Elliott that you would no longer take 
milk?—A. Yes, and some others from the district as well, we have about 75 
them here, right here (indicating list). tg 

Q. Prior to the time that his statement was used in this committee, ie 
Elliott had been shipping to your company for about 2 years?—A. . don 
remember anything about that, sir. 
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ill you admit that that is a fact?—A. We will admit it. 

ou will admit that?—A. Yes. 

. And shortly after his statement was used in this committee he was quietly 
d that the company did not want his business any longer?--A. I have got 
a copy of a letter to him and some others that we sent out, if it is of any interest 
io the committee I will read it. 

 Q. All right, we want to be fair?—A. “We are sorry to say that unless 
here is some improvement in the market for milk we are compelled to ask you 
to stop shipping after March 25 next. Our dealings together have been most 
satisfactory, and we only hope it will be possible for us to ask you to resume 
ipments again as soon as the flush is over.” 

Q. How many was that sent to?—A. How many was that sent to—I will 
count them, sir. There are the letters, sir, I would say about seventy-five had 
been cut off. 

Q. And they were all in that particular district?—A. No, not all of them, 
I have some in the district of St. Agnes. We did the same to them also, If 
you want some more in the same district I can give them to you. 

- Q. That may be right, but to some of the members of this committee to 
whom this information was brought it appears rather significant that because 
you were confronted with a statement of Mr. Elliot’s which did not agree with 
your statement he should be among those who are cut off?—A. That is not the 
reason, sir. 

-Q. That is not the reason, not any more?—A. That is not the reason for it. 
Q. All right— 


By Mr. Dupuis: 
Q. Mr. Monette, you might explain again why there was this difference, if 
I remember correctly you gave the reason before?—A. Of the difference? 
-Q. Between the general average price, and the price paid to Mr. Elliot?— 
A. Yes, I got a little mixed up in not using the right word, about average and 
he average price, I think I should have used the word “ uniform price.” 
_ _Q. Was Mr. Elliot shipping milk the year around?—A. He was shipping, 
evidently, all the year round. If you will allow me, I would tell you that there 
s a truck running there, around that section, which they are not going to have 
next year. 
_ Q. Now, Mr. Monette, I asked the previous witness to tell us how much 
milk he separated since September, 1932. He said he was unable to give these 
details. Are you able to give them?—A. I could not give them. 
_ Q. How much do you separate, as much as these other companies?—A. I 
ould not give, Mr. Dupuis, how much milk Mr. Cousins separates. 
Q. Your company?—A. I can give you the skim milk for the whole year. 
Q. Since the month of September last?—A. I cannot give you that, Mr. 
_ Dupuis, I can give you the total milk skimmed in 1932—we skimmed 165,000 
gallons. 
_ Q. Yes, but that does not give the details?—A. I can’t give the details 
ause, Mr. Dupuis, we are buying our milk on a different basis. The surplus 
k and the skim milk belong to the company; we pay so much to the farmer. 
Q. According to your experience, Mr. Monette, is there during the winter 
e an over-production of milk generally?—A. Not generally, but this year 
en there was no shortage— : 
Q. No shortage?—A. No shortage this year. I have been in the business 
long time and this is one of the first years that we did not have any. 
Q. To what cause do you attribute that?—A. More shipping, more people 
nted to ship milk to Montreal. 


Cee ee Ae ae ae TY ee eee a ee oe ee Sr ee ee a ee 
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all these people had no core: oe their milk. Neue they looked to M 
real. We have a great many shippers in eastern Ontario that. never ca 
Montreal before who came in this year. 
Q. As a general rule, Mr. Monette, is there much over-production in the 
winter time?—-A. As a rule, no sir. 
(. And, is there much surplus of milk in your companies in Montreal in ¢ 
winter time?—A. W ell, we had a surplus this year. As a rule we don’t have 
Q. What percentage of surplus do you have in your company during tt 
winter months?—A. That is very—if you would say February. 
Q. Say, October to February?—A. It is hard for me to tell you that, an 
January—the end of December to the 15th of January there is not that quantity 
of milk sold as at other times, in the winter time, because during the holidays 
people do not drink milk. And then, there is a surplus. There is always a 
surplus during that time—I would say from Christmas until after or about the © 
15th of January. es 
Q. You consider that is the cause of over- proluesen ae Well, I wage 
not like to say it is over-production. 
. I mean over-shipping?—A. No demand for milk then. 
Q. That is, under-consumption?—A. Yes, that is under-consumption. 


By Mr. Mullins: 
Q. Mr. Monette, what is lactic acid?—A. Lactic acid, oh, that is a mJk—_ 


Q. What is it used for?—A. In other words, that would be sour milk. ae 
Q. What is that?—A. Lactic acid is practically sour milk. Itis an acid that — 


Q. You use it for sourmg milk?—A. No, we do not use that acid at all. 
Q. One of the witnesses told us that it depreciated the machinery?—A. Yes. _ 

I just wanted to get at what the idea of it was?—-A. Well, of course, ag ¥ 
milk gets sour We say it is acidy— 
Q. It might mean—-—A. In the business, that is, in our company we nee é: 
depreciation on automobiles of 20 per cent per year; on rolling stock 15 per — 
cent; on machinery 10 per cent; and on buildings 24 per cent. That is what ae é 
are allow ed by the income tax. i 

Q. Now, milk that you get in must test 3.5?—A. Why, not exactly, sir, 
because the law will allow you to get in milk 3.25. 
Q. Supposing it comes in below that, do you put some cream into ees 
We have got to do that if it is below standard. 
Q. To bring it up?—A. But, when we have that milk below standard it 
shows that some of the producers are getting careless, or too anxious, and we 
check them up and send word to stop them from shipping any more. We say 
that is very dishonourable. : 
Q. You make buttermilk?—A. We make buttermilk—not very much, sir. 
We are a new company. 
Q. What do you get a quart for that?—A. We hardly—well, I can’t answer 
that because the most of our business is wholesale. 
Q. Oh yes?—A. We seli a few quarts around 8 cents a quart. Not enoug 
to be of any interest. 
Q. And you manufacture from the culture?—A. From a culture, yes. — 


# 


By Mr. Dupuis: 


Q. I have a very important question to ask the witness, as is comes to m 
mind; it is generally understood in Canada that in large centres milk dealers _ 
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ified ‘expan. ‘and falsified milk with chemical processes. I would like 
the witness if, in good faith, he can tell that those things are done in 
rae Not to oy knowledge, sir. 


aie It seems Ata a fellow is honest al eh ‘indil he nae ie 
business, and then he is branded as a thief. 


_ Mr. Muutins: He is done then. I have been in the wrong end. I have 
een in the cow end, and you are in the milk end.‘ I have had the wrong end. 


Q. I suppose you are not ready to admit that there were some of these 
dealers that make falsified butter with cocoanut oil?—A. That was done 
years ago. 

-_ Q. And in the criminal courts we find many names in Montreal and other 
_ large cities that have paid a fine?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. And how is it that in good faith you cannot tell this committee that this 


b] J 

_ Q. That by-law is there to be broken, I suppose?—A. The same as any 
her. | 

 Q. It is like traffic laws?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Nobody is allowed to go more than thirty miles an hour, but everybody 

_ does?—A. Well, it is not the case in milk. 

aed: Suppose the thing occurs in large cities like Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
that milk déalers are doing these things, selling falsified cream and falsified milk 
butter, what would you suggest to the committee to do to prevent ‘those 
gs?—A. Well, you have got sufficient by-laws now, Mr. Dupuis, to prevent all 
ose things; and I can say for Montreal that it is well applied and well looked 
r. About these people that were making some adulterated butter, the govern- 
ment got after them; and to-day, with butter around 16 or 20 cents, there is not 
whe incentive that there was before w hen butter was 40 cents. To-day they 
ave got to pay 10 or 12 cents for cocoanut oil; in selling their butter at 16 or 18 
cents, it does not pay them to do that, so they are driven practically out of 


28 is ; most season. and I Ww cane ie you 1a take the proper ees to baie 
n _before this Committee a chemist that could tel! us if is it right that these 
are ee, or si agendas of ape Gov ernment. 


Se five; Fee ae ce 
. How many would that show?—A. I would say about seventy-five; per- 
ity. Iam not sure. The names are all there. 
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Q. None at all—A. There will be some more to be discontinued as w 

Q. We will say the 20th of March?—A. Yes. = 

Q. In the first place, I would like to know what quantity of milk you wel 
receiving from those that you discontinued?—A. I would say about 150 cans. 

Q. About 150 cans?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is how many gallons?—A. About 1,200 gallons. 

Q. About 1,200 gallons?—A. Yes. rs 

Q. We will say on the 20th of March you have a milk risnnteeee ies 
Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were selling 1,200 gallons, the same on the 20th of March that you 
were on the 30th of March: your business must have gone to pieces?—A. No, 
not exactly that way. 

Q. Well, about that; that is approximate—aA. Oh, yes; but you are taking 
the wrong thing. 

@: Wait a minute A. I will wait. 

Q. You have discontinued; you say you were receiving about - ,200 gallons 
from this number, anyway ?—A. Yes. 

Q. 1,200 gallons?—A. Yes. 

Q. I know what you are going to say.—A. Yes. Se 

Q. That you have had this 1,200 gallons of milk from some of your people, 
other people; that is what you are going to say?—A. That is the only logical _ 
answer I can give you. ae 

Orb 1,200 ‘gallons of milk, the difference on the 20th of March and on - ; 
the 30th of March— —A. Yes. a 

@. —to one milk distributor is a lot of milk?—A. Yes, I agree; but if 
that was the reason, it would be very different. But it is because the other a 
shippers have increased their quantity. a 2 

Q. But have the other shippers increased 1,200 gallons?—A. I told the 
committee that there was a surplus of milk all winter this year, and we carried 
that surplus as far as we could, and when it came to the 20th of March, and ea 
it was going up, or was larger, then we had to discontinue some of the shippers 2 
and that is what we have done. od 


Q. These shippers whom you have ordered to discontinue shipping milk tops 
you are all from the same district?—A. No, sir, they are from all over; france 
Finch, from Avonmore, Ste. Agnes de Dundee—Mr. Quenneville from Ste. “Agnes” i 
de Dundee. 

Q. Are the majority of those whom we have discontinued— —A. Yes. i 

Q. Are they all round year shippers?—A. If they are year around shippers? 

Q. Yes?—A. Some are. : 

Q. Most of them, yes——A. I would say some of them that there is in this, — 
say Cardinal for instance, they are not year around shippers, because we took 
them on last February. 

Q. You could easily understand discontinuing with them?—A. I quite. 
understand your position on that. But the reason that you infer is not the 
logical reason. The reason is because we have too much milk; and we did not 
select Mr. Elliott more than anybody else, because we had some in the same 
district, and this truck that is hauling milk which we are discontinuing. 

Q. But the implication looks rather— 

Mr. Dupuis: More or less circumstantial. 


Mr. Moore: Yes, a coincidence. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. How many did you discontinue last year?—A. That is more than | 

can say. I could not say that. It depends altogether on the season of the year — 
and the quantity of milk that we receive. We carry on as long as we can. 
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other question; you said you had a heavy surplus all last summer 
inter; you carried it?—A. Yes. 

‘hy are you not doing the same thing now?—A. Because we don’t look 
y increase in the price; generally in the spring of the year the price does 
10H) 2588 

ae carried them through the surplus before; now you discontinued? 
Je discontinued the same as we do every year. We do that every year, in 
pring of the year. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

How is it you happened to discontinue that man?—A. There is no 
ination; there is a truck that does not stay there to receive milk there 
at district, and Mr. Elliott happened to be sending his milk in that truck; 
is why we say we discontinued him. I will go further. We had some milk 
ers in that same district that were shipping by C.N.R. and we keep them 
1 because it suits us to do that. 


By Mr. More: 

 Q. Yes, but the general opinion—my own opinion and the opinion of the 
mmittee, I should say is had not Mr, Elliott’s name been brought into this 
mittee, that he would still be shipping milk to Mr. Monette—A. Well, 
course, that is your own opinion. 

- Q. Not my own opinion; the opinion of the committee—A. Well, I can’t 
'y any more than that I am under oath, and I told you it is not the reason. 
you don’t believe me, I may as well quit. 

— Q. If I understand Mr. Monette rightly, he says that Mr. Elliott was on a 
oute that was being served by a truck?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. He was one of a number of shippers who were shipping by truck?— 


Seed) 
Q. And it was in their interests to cancel that truck?—A. Exactly. 
_ Q. That seems to be reasonable. 


Mr. Sporron: Of course, reasonable. 


Mr. Brown: It seems to be a coincidence —A. I can give you some other 
names as well. It is all on here. 

The CHarrman: Now, gentlemen, it is two minutes to one. I think you 
make a decision as to whether you wish to continue this afternoon or not. 
Ir. Tummown: I can get through, as far as I am concerned, in a very few 
es. 

he ‘CHARMAN: Well, are there other questions that members want to ask? 
Do you wish to go on now? 

a e hon. Memsers: Finish up. 

CuairMAN: Go ahead. 


. Tummon: I just want to say in regard to the matter that is under dis- 
by Mr. Moore and Mr. Monette, that it is rather unfortunate, Mr. 
, that Mr. Elliott’s name was included among those whom you discon- 
Je to the fact that his name was brought in the other day when you 
, unfortunately to be regretted. I as chairman of the sub-committee 
scores of letters from producers who do not want their names mentioned, 
ant to be brought in because they feel that if their names are made 
¢ that the dealers will discontinue taking milk from them. Now, I say that 
infc unate that Mr. Elliott’s name was included, under the circumstances, 
se I do not want to believe, and the committee do not want to believe 
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that the dealers of Montreal will turn round and try to punish those who 
to give information to this committee which is trying to get at the facts; a 
as a committee I say, we regret the incident very much. Now, a little w 
ago, you said that you put a certain amount of cream into the low testing. milk 
in order to bring it up to 3:5. Can you tell the committee how much cream you © 
put in?—A. Naturally it would not be very much of a quantity, because we « 
not want to receive milk that is below the standard. Ee 
Q. Is not that illegal?—-A. To add cream? ie 
Q. To add cream—A. You have to do one thing or the other. You have © 
got milk that you cannot put out, because if you sell it it would be under the — 
law, and if you put cream into it, well, it is against the law. I am going to 
say this is the explanation, that probably some of the farmers ship milk below 
the standard, and we get in such a position, sometimes, you know, that 
cannot help— 
Q. Is there any such by-law which says that you shall not add to nor take — 
away from any of the milk that comes in?—A. Is it? The by-law will tell you 
that, Mr. Tummon, I do not think we should come here and it be made a crime 
for adding cream to our milk. 
Mr. Moore: It is against the law. 


By Mr. Tummon: : : 
Q. Have you the total number of pounds of milk you purchased in the year 
1932, Mr. Monette?—A. Yes. i 
Q. Will you give that to the committee?—A. Yes, 12,935,423 pounds. o 
Q. And the average price per hundred pounds paid?—A. I can give you that — 
month by month, not for the year. ie 
Q. Not for the year?—A. I cannot give it, because I am going to tell you ~ 
why. Sometimes, in the summer time, and in the winter time, we may receive — 
more milk than we do at other times, and that is the reason. ae 
Q. That would not stop you from making an average for the year. I have — 
figured too many averages to be told that—A. I am not keeping the books. __ 
Q. That is alright—A. If it had been only asked for, I would have done 
that. I came the last time, and gave you the prices for milk month by month, 
that was paid. By 
Q. You said you were going to tell me the reason why, that is all—A. The 
reason why? : 
Q. Yes. Now, then, you purchased cream outside? 
Mr. Dupuis: Would it not be interesting to the committee to have it month 
by month? 
Mr. Tummon: I think we have that. 
The Wrrness: You have the sale price for all milk sold by the gallon? 


Mr. Tummon: We have that all in the evidence. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. I think you purchased sweet cream?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you the total amount of sweet cream purchased in 1932?—A. N 

Q. Will you be able to supply that to the committee?—A Sure. 

Q. Giving the total number of pounds of sweet cream?—A. Yes. © 

Q. And the pounds of butter fat in it?—A. Yes. ae 

Q. Did you purchase any sour cream for churning purposes, or cream f 
churning purposes?—A. Yes. a ie 

Q. Will you-give us the total amount of the purchases?—A. Yes; the gov- 
ernment has that. You have that in the Department of Agriculture. 

Q. Yes, but I want it from you, and the total number of pounds of churning 
cream and pounds of butter fat—-A. Do you want to know the price as well; 
is that in your interest? : 


Fag aR PRE is Sin 
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, give us die. prices ADS you want it month by month? 
o, the total for the year 1932. Does that include what we might call 
ea AW products of milk that you purchase; that 1 Js, fluid milk, sweet cream 


vould oa include the total purchases, Teac hanes I buy butter. 
I include that? 

). Yes, you may include that—A. Buy cheese as well. Do you want that? 
That all enters into it. The outside number of pounds you bought, and 
cost you. You have not filed your financial statement for the year 1932. 
find it has not come in yet. 

. You will file it?—A. Certainly. I gave orders to the auditors to send 


Tee Properly certified?—A. Sure. I had it the other time, but however, the 
committee seemed to be in favour of getting it translated, which I have asked 

70 auditors to do, but the auditors at this time are very busy; but it will be 

here on time. 

foe Mir. ‘Sporron: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that the witness file with us 

he list of those names that were cut off when Mr. Elliott was cut off, and the 

name of the truck driver. 

The Acting CuairMANn: You will furnish the information asked? 

~The Wirness: Would you allow me to correct that statement? We did not 
t one only off in the district, but we cut the whole truck; that is what we did. 


‘By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. You will furnish the truck driver’s name and the route?—A. Sure; I have 
ot it; there is nothing to hide. 

Q. What is the truck driver’s name?—A. Ben. 

_Q. The initials?—A. I cannot exactly tell you the man’s name. 

_ Q. How do you describe the route?—A. I will. 

Q. How do you describe it?—A. It goes from Ste. Agnes to Dundee, starts 
rom there. - 


The Committee adjourned to the call of the chair. 


APPENDIX B a 


ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED: 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


ae April 9, 1925, with an authorized Capital as s follows: —- 


5,000 Seven per cent Cumulative Redeemable Preferred Shares of $100 each. 
10,000 Shares No Par Value. 


Supplementary Letters Patent were obtained during 1928 by which _ 
Preferred Shares were cancelled,-and the remaining 3,531 Preferred Shar 
Par Value of $100 were changed into 14,124 Preferred Shares at a 1 Par 
of $25. 


Preferred Stock— 


Cash invested by subscribers—4,537 shares at $25..... AEE eee $ 113,425. 
Net Assets of Ernest Cousins Limited, Old Company, purchased, : 
exclusive of good will—1,587 shares Bt Gober eee eae 39, cs 
Common Stock— Sige om 
Bonus: to:subscribersse-- 4 c-s = ee eee $653 25s 
Preferred:dividends (this paid in stock). = sce = ane 12,250 
Goodwill of acquired: concemme: = 22 esac oe ae, oe 31, 625 


Dominion Charter. 


q _ ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED 


1G ND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
ey = : 31st DECEMBER, 1931 


eet eo ere i rt oS) 667, 961 92 
361,327 18 


Z a Set . $ 306, 634 74 
SDD WUGHUR gs Ris Rs 6 a el Stace eee rae res tes o 4047 17 
ug 70 eigioe ced Rieter tet oat tar, Mea Poe ok en 93,786 35 
nn cof oc ies aeel RDe  ed eon pe $ 16,924 52 
876 00 
4,369 00 
—————— 22,169 52 


eM he ee. oo Pt URRRER Ge cen Pe ies 9,370 08 


6,325 78 
3,753 64 
1,165 63 
2,222 25 

3,928 50 
—— lobo, 80 


3,712 54 
Pes ng heicuc My eck anh 5,240 27 


‘ : — 8,952 81 
a _ Repairs and esate 
Ae Repairs, Guntene CHses a. 1 ee ee art 1,125 92 
: Bee adel ANNNEN Vere eso eek ek Phe a 5, 267 80 
Repairs, 2 PONTO... (3S ea Gees Ai verre ae eee 4,203 39 


on si sale of equipment— 
"BIBT ayn) oa a ee ; 65 75 


ea ees ES ee 14, 661 92 
‘ SYST SL SR SELECTOR, ang ra tee 477 50 
eee ange ne Sieh SS Sa iat 401 00 
——————— __ 26, 203 28 
Depreciation— : 
_ Machinery. ee a a es 13,990 94 
Pobcleyenmequipmient:... uv.) 0.05... .. 05.2. .5- 6,160 65 
Me eS, 2,212 26 
ml - ————— _ 22,363 85 
————— _ 205,188 86 
‘ross 3 profit.. tr en eer ei) ele Re oe GR SP 101,445 88 
meets eA er Tres Sy Bae crank cic ee OL 455 35 
$ 101,901 23 
PPE MeL rg ef oe he Sh igs be oe Se liae.Op 
cpuhissc A sri a En eae ee 24,102 08 
Ns he ae eR ek yun G 7,935 66 
RPE ete ah ee a et oe: 4,481 37 
rer ee ee ee gen a ak ee, 1, 755: 34 
aay are ee ers aig ews cigs ence ates ences 15,621 87 
ees: Dictate auditors, general repairs, 
aint, etc., lumber, stamps, a tele- 
Haart The Sk 8 SS Sie CR eae 58,473 37 
43,427 86 
Be ee Sate ee SY $ 19,401 39 
ation o ee 466 06 
Se ure green ee eee hv a ts es 4,785 11 
: : 24,602 56 
$ 18,825 30 
ee eeee eR on eS ee. Some 2,309 53 
eRe ra Ma eh Males oi tte Les etic he cane OS $ 16,515 77 
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ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED 
MILK PURCHASES 
Paid Butter Fat | Average Average 
Asgsocia- Surplus Associa- Average price for price 
1931 tion price tion price for surplus SOL os 
price price paid surplus forse oeese Bs tter: 3 
milk ontreal — 
Ibs. Ibs. $ $ cents $ cents 
aU Vi8 730,315 385, 632 2 40 1 91 84 119} 
February...... 706, 858 355, 612 2 40 1 91 34 119 
Mierke ve sac 698, 070 556, 530 2 03 1 54 34 19 
BATT emit e 700, 220 502, 574 2 03 1 56 34 119 
May.. 786, 792 526,000 2 03 11 45 29 101 
RUIN ae eeu 804,475 534, 445 1 70 126 29 1 10 
SOUR as cueeror 1, 000, 641 447,917 1 70 1 29 29 1 01 
PIOUS Co ae 956, 120 439, 546 1 70 il ave 29 1 01 
September..... 849,987 438, 300 iP 7) 1 38 29 1 01 
Octobens .20 976, 486 402,090 1 70 1 40 29 1 01 
November..... DOR pw foal We er 1 70 1.50 flat |. ore ceo a 
December... 1, 284, 100 5, 243 170 1 68 25 88 
10,732,811 | 4,593,889 1 90 1 52 
Average Association price for the year, $1.90 per 100 lbs. 
Average price paid by us for all milk received for the year, $1.52. 
Average surplus for the year, 29-8 per cent. 
Paid Butter Fat | Average Average 
Associa- Surplus Associa- Average price for > price 
1932 tion!) price tion price for surplus of 
price price paid surplus for 3-5 Butter, 
milk Montreal 
lbs, lbs. $ $ cents 
JANUARY see, 980, 881 393, 009 1 70 1 48 
He pruaeyi eee 1, 034, 646 384, 626 170 1 48 
Mareh sta. 1,329,485 255, 697 1 70 1 44 
Aprile s ter eee: 883, 093 554, 756 1 35 iL BP 
avin 779, 934 731,051 1 35 1 02 
VUNRee sheen es 777, 118 755, 048 if ai) 1 05 
July ee 883, 333 641, 150 1 35 1 09 
PAM PUSE ee: 1, 208,025 554, 798 iets) 1 07 
September..... 1010 O90 a ee se 11335 a5 
October: recess 1,502,817 220,469 1 35 1 30 
November..... 1 714 O06 see ee E 35 1, sey 
1 60* 
December..... 1.645; 06805 4 soe 1 60 1 60 
14,449,396 | 4,490, 604 1 46 1 3u 


*For 15 days. 


Average Association price for the year, $1.46 per 100 lbs. 
Average price paid by us for all milk received for the year, $1.30. 
Average surplus for the year, 23-2 per cent. 


Paid Butter Fat | Average Averag 
Associa- Surplus Associa- Average price for price 
1933 tion price tion price for surplus of i 
price price paid surplus for 3-5 Butter, | 
_ milk Montreal 
Ibs. Ibs. Wee $ cents cents cents 
February...... 1,451,770 91,025 135) 1 SQ leer 80 Flat 


Sold for average price of 27 cents per gal. 
100 {bs. Butter contains 84 lbs. Butter Fat, 16 per cent moisture. 
The 84 lbs. Butter Fat contains 3-36 lbs. to 4 lbs. salt per 100 lbs. Butter. 


Surplus price paid $1.01 as against milk sent to factory. 63=add 25c.-88c. 


ee ee 
A LIU | AND COLONIZATION 
A ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED 


AT NG AND. PROFIT LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1932 


Wholesale, C18) Tarihi ee aca $ 689,650 40 
NE OC ener ne 360,868 90 


a: é $ 328,781 50 
on RED TL vay Le ERE 3-1, 953.48 
Pemicavers=crobromplonecs). 62.5.) hos. aoe ere. cs eee cess 118,518 v9 
ttles (exchange and new bottles)................. $ 14,567 37 
] Peay Ci cute, 4 le a a oe ee a 811 63 
ip ee Me ec 2,169 07 


17,548 07 
airy expenses, comprising caps, cleaning materials, 
io grec elattei) cclews Goh tis «shee 10, 646 50 
elivery eer pcancs (average 36 routes and 11 trucks)— 
TP pails. 0 con mec Se ee oe S$ i 58l 96 
Cengaliing, Sane (Cu Se 3 2°. i ao le mG a 4,996 93 
pepaits EVR TTR STSS Se a g 1,003 93 
: PRTG Sule SL haa Oa ee ea 2,839 76 
| SMG INE, BYE 905 g6 Sierras Beg eee 3,065 32 
: d —————_ 19, 487 90 
ht, Heat and Power— 
Co PIIPPaMEree Na ee Sos eke s $ 3,276 82 
- LLupluth cil Tansee eae eel ie Ae eee ee 5,082 82 
: — 8,309 64 
Bayes and Replacements— 
SeDAINS GANS ANG CASES. 620.0). e 2. ee eee Se LOT LL 
BNCMC UNM TEMAINSE teeta e eis lace Se ti 5,919 50 
JRTIGE TREN DELITERS se SO al 5,407 33 
ca ——————__ 12,397 94 
San ee en ae Coe ree en cr § 215,494 66 
WelwvernveegQuipmipny. «+ 40.4002.) 2 8 ele. es 7,297 61 
mildaing.2. 5. oo ty es Oe pee i 2,212 26 
—————— _ 25,004 53 
——————_ 218, 866 15 
: Bansennr tee re ee ee $ 114,915 35 
Discounts erie ire ye rE a. le ae 38 58 


$ 114,953 93 
RR eS ccs el bo bie asaraldis wodielese Rupe teed es $ 9,102 23 
--Balaries Us TDD ASW AE) ee ace a ee ee a rr re 26,029 64 
csc ccb cscs apt 5 bce aes Sane cts le i Pe a a 6,783 63 
: eee ee 8 eos jes joe LA 3,771 47 
_ Stationery and supplies See ere we oe ae ie a Ans 3,276 10 
_ General expenses (fees, general repairs, postage and excise 
; pemnDe, Geanmes telephone, CbCs) .vastswss. theis. oc. 19,541 67 
——————_ 68,504 74 
Be é $ 46,449 19 - 
intmomnMeclies ete eo eo $ 925990 75 
_ Depreciation SiePeUMOniner Stew aa ee eR Ok 468 06 
nooo stelle & Salo g Spear tele alan eta isn ean 3,694 16 : 
: ——————_ 26, 449 19 
INTE TDI OURUE, Se a eg $ 19,964 22 
Dedaral Income Taxes DGG 62 0 bee Se es Nec eee te Pra a pL 2,495 52 


$ 17,468 70 


346 SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 
ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED 
FIXED ASSETS DECEMBER 31, 1932 ee 
eae : 
eae Cost for de- — 
preciation | 


$ cts. $ cts. Z 


Realestate: 03. yee ee Sie ah eae cen 29;992; 5O) = ee oe : 
Balding a) eS ae oe Rie een ae ee eee 88,490 32} 12,871 79) 
Machinery, and equipment. .4)c:c ao ea 109,978 37). 48, "O17 46 
Delivery equipment... 205. SOR eee, ot eee ce nee 55,954 05) 34.021 29 


282,415 24, 95,810 54 


HORSES 48, BOOK VALUE $3,826.67 AT DECEMBER 31, 1932 


Dee: *31,:1931— Horses; value ae eee eee ee $ 6,923 33 amas 
Reserve! oe. eG Tare a ee a en eee ee eee $ 2,488 00 
Jans)" 1, 19382—-Horges. it cee eee ee Gene $ 6,923 33 
Additions <7 ooh see ee ee ee 970 00 
Dec. 34, °1932—Balance 0 25. ee es ee a eres S808 a8 
Reserve 1981 ss | 5 Re see Caner tea gee $ 2,488 00 
“ee 19, 


5) rear Aik dali OR ene he ha ers unt 1,578 66 ae 
——...__ 4,066 66 otal heserya) as 


48 horses; value on books after tesenvie. 01) ci) se ee $ 3,826 67 


ERNEST COUSINS LIMITED 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


dated April 9, 1925, with an authorized Capital as follows: — 

5,000 7% Cumulative Redeemable Preferred Shares at $100 each 

10,000 Shares No Par Value 

Supplementary Letters Patent were obtained during 1928 by ean 1,469 
Preferred Shares were cancelled, and the remaining 3,531 Preferred Shares of a 
par value of $100 were changed into 14,124 Preferred Shares at a par value of $25. 
The company received the following consideration for the shares issued:— 
Preferred Stock— sou 


Cash invested by subscribers, 4,537 shares at $25.......... $ 113,425 
Net assets of Ernest Cousins Limited, Old Company, pur- 
* chased, exclusive of goodwill—1,587 shares at $25........ 39,675 


3. 153,100 
Common Stock— “hi 


Bonus ‘to ‘subscribersvee 3 Git ee eee oe $ 6,125 
Preferred dividends eck % hose ee 12,250 
Goodwill of acquired concen). 2400.2 nas 31, 625 


50,000 


MARROTTE, ANDERSON & CO. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


388 St. James Street ae aes 
Montreau, April 29, 193: 

To the Shareholders, 
Ernest Cousins Limited, “ Eis 
Montreal. 


We have examined the books and accounts of Ernest Cousins Limited fi 
year ended ee Giles hOsdts : 


pe CULTURE AND COLONIZATION 347 


st 

nts Receivable $76,758.94.—Officials of your Company have certified 
eir opinion the Reserves for Bad and Doubtful Accounts amounting to 
ea? sufficient to provide for all the accounts which may be found 


_ MERCHANDISE AND CoNnTAINERS ON HAND 


oil Cream.—Y our President has certified that the inventories totalling 
337.06 have been valued at cost prices or at prices which he estimates to be 
tual replacement value of the goods at December 31, 1931, where such 


HEL: as 23%. =... Pet Oyen eee ee mS Lar teiat 2 POA a) 
eeu AORCOUINOLEM EG, LOY. ir eo si le oe wen a ecg teen te beers 13,990 94 
ASI ROST TETRLTES Le eae SS OC Pee een nee SO Wn 2,262 75 


SBD rere tre Velo ypc lees ciralet, NON Wd stafabeie ds setts bf toaiels 1,384 66 

Stbetcias Geil Wa@is TU y day ee aE RRS Si ms tt a a ar 2,291 00 
ipo TOI pe tis eis CS Rn Ura acid ah a cg a ge 222 24 
MO cemTnii ner MIX tUEeS 100g 2c. ose ie Seo ogi tence ees 466 06 

$ 22,829 91 


Liabilities —We hold a certificate signed by Officials of your Company that 
iE the known liabilities have been set ne on the books. 


a tds to issue, and he has issued to them, certain of his own Hints of No 
ar Value Stock of your Company in lieu of their accrued dividends on the 
referred Stock prior to November 21, 1928. 

‘Miss Charlotte B. Lloyd, owner of ten old Preferred Shares is the only one 
vho has not turned in her old certificate in exchange for a new one and who has 
no accepted Mr. Cousins’ offer of certain of his own No Par Value Shares in 
lieu of accrued dividends. 


_ Accrued Dividends ——Dividends on the Cumulative Preferred Shares are in 
arrears since August 21, 1929. 


—General—At a meeting held on June 12, 1931, your Directors approved a 
tion passed by the Board of Directors of Wildgrove Limited, to surrender 
charter. The Provincial Treasurer accepted the charter of Wildgrove 
ited and its business dissolved as and from August 8, 1931. 

ll of the assets and liabilities of Wildgrove Limited have been taken over 
“your es and incorporated in the accounts. 


CERTIFICATE 


We report that we have obtained all the information and explanations we 
equired, and that subject to the foregoing, in our opinion the attached 
Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of 
state of the Company’s affairs at December 31, 1931, according to the best 
ul r information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the books 
the Company. 


(Signed) MARROTTE, ANDERSON & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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Filed By Witness Monette 


{LAITERIE) PERFECTION LIMITE | 
PERFECTION DAIRY LIMITED © 


the market for milk, we are compelled to ask you to stop shippin: 
25, next. a 

Our Dealings together have been most satisfactory and we ‘only ho 
will ibe possible for us to ask you to assume shipments p's as s 
is over. 


Yours truly, 


PERFECTION Datry Linitep, 
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Noms Adresses 


RN a. hs Pe ee eo \Ourdinal:Ont. 
se vane ae neh SUN eran ea ge Ste. Agnes de Dundee, Que. 
“So Ee ky Ba et eae eee See ae Avonmore, Ont. 
EE SERS Se AGRO a eS Avonmore, Ont. 
Puja, ah sao fas ee ght balan i i ee Cardinal, Ont. : 
BUS), yee ene Sh Gane A SO a a Cardinal, Ont. 
EE ete Rt am ier cue Ns» Spencerville, Ont. 
Meee ar ila gk acke SN eas ear Ak Spencerville, Ont. 
ee en ahs ual pahe ec es Finch, Ont. 
WPI re ee ee es o Cardinal, Ont. 
Mine. Felix Cyr. Ste. Scholastique, Que. 
BAIS al ON ner I ine ae ee Avonmore, Ont. 
Basil J. Crawford Finch, Ont. 
Spencerville, Ont. 
. A. Campbell Finch, Ont. 
Geo. W. Carlyle. Mountain, Co-Dundas, Ont. 
. A. Cameron Mountain, Co- Dundas, Ont. 
St. Anicet, Que. 
Iroquois, Ont. 
Cardinal, Ont. 
Finch, Ont. 
Spencerville, Ont. 
Howick, Que. 
A : Finch, Ont. 
Hea Be See Finch, Ont. 
Clifford Grue.. Spencerville, Ont. 
i Ste. Scholastique, Que. 
Ste. Scholastique, Que. 
: Finch. Ont. 
sata PS a EE GA? OR a a Iroquois, Ont. 
IRUPER INC yee cet SE i Or es vk Cardinal, Ont. 
| jC all TB Nvvii aye SSS Sag Haig ie ea Spercerville, Ont. 
Sant emmemeii greta ow Ly ei Ste. Sc sholastique, Que. 
ae UMNO ON Ot enh yet PS re LY Ste. Scholastique, Que. 
RigpMnMlelacn ee Me a. ees St. Augustin, 2 Montagnes, Que. 
ReGen ale rs ee eee Apple Hill, Ont. 
MeUPetCenipee ee re Bainsville, Ont. 
_ |C. McKinnon, . Finch, Ont. 
_ |Hugh MeMillan.. nee Finch, Ont., R.R. 2 
-|Morrison McLeod.. Finch, Ont. 
_|Kenneth +o Finch, Ont. 
37 1D. W. M Finch, Ont. 
NE i ue i SDE Avonmore, Ont. 
PP ee Ce Finch, Ont. 
eS er oie ee teat tens Finch, Ont., R.R. 1. 
Angus McMillan rem Finch, Ont. 
(Giga McMillan. a SG Ee ee Finch, Ont. 
NE TE rete a :....|Finch, Ont. 
Rr ey el rs Finch, Ont. 
MORE chin aniets sete ee OE Avonmore, Ont. 
JLTeLuire: ANT GOVE Tee ee a Avonmore, Ont. 
Hugh J. McMillan Finch, Ont. 
< Finch, Ont. 
Finch, Ont. 
Cardinal, Ont. 
Ste. Agnes de Dundee, Que. 
Cardinal, Ont. 
Spencerville, Ont. 
Avonmore, Ont. 
Cardinal, Ont. 
Cardinal, Ont. 
Finch, Ont. 
Finch, Ont. 
Avonmore, Ont. 
Finch, Ont 
Spencerville, Ont. 
Cardinal, Ont. 
Apple Hill, Ont. 
Apple Hill, Ont. 
Newington, Ont. 
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© \_ = **” gmssion 1983 
a HOUSE OF COMMONS 


SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 


“AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 6, 1933 
No. 11 


Reference,—Milk and Milk Products 


rnest Chartrand, Superintendent, La Laiterie Etoile Incorporée, Montréal. 


rald Desjardins of La Ferme St. Laurent Limited, Montreal. 
ee 


Appendix “B,”’ Documents filed by Witnesses 


OTTAWA 
J. O. PATENAUDE, ACTING KING’S PRINTER 
: 1933 


Hovsr or Commons, 
TuHourspay, April 6, 1933. 


tobeil, Goulet, Jones, Loucks, McGillis, McKenzie, Motherwell, 
, Pickel, Porteous, Senn, Shaver, Simpson Spotton, Stewart, Stir- 4 
ene Weese, Wilson, Weir Cue wales 


Be onlied the oe of the further See of; the | 
after discussion it was decided to call the committee for i 
y ay ee further consideration. 


rald | ee of La Ferme St. Laurent Limitee, Montréal, was called, 
a aera 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


| 
BON taal ae 


er Us CUR Re ee aie os = ce 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovsr or Commons, 
Tuurspay, April 6, 1933. 


[y, Ernest Cuartranp, of Saint-Leonard-de-Port-Maurice, called and 


— By Mr. Moore: 


_ Q. What is your name, please?—A. Ernest Chartrand. 

Which company do you represent?—A. La Laiterie Etoile, Incorporee. 
0. Are you the president of the company?—A. No, I am only the ae 
nt. 

 Q. Just superintendent?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You do not own the company?—A. No, I do not; I am only a share- 
er of the company. I have received a telegram and I have come. 

Q. Since what date are you superintendent?—A. Since the formation of 
he company, on the 5th day of October. 

— Q. Since October 5 last?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you anything to say to the Co 
stions you wish to ask me. 

~Q. You wish only to answer questions. Have you not any suggestions to 
2A. I shall give you all the information you wish from me. 


— By Mr. Gobeil: 


Q. Mr. Chartrand, what company do you say you represent?—A. La 

Laiterie Etoile, Incorporated (The Star Dairy, Incorporated). 

_Q. Since when?—A. Since October 5 last. 

Q. Has the company been incorporated only on that date?—A. Yes, on 

5th day of October. 

Lin ‘that, case, you have not many reports of your operations since you 

ave an been long in business. Can you tell the Committee how many pounds 

milk you have bought since your incorporation?—A. Certainly: from October 

foe. Ist, we have bought 788,130 pounds of milk for which we paid 
4 

_Q. How do you buy your milk, Mr. Chartrand?—A. By the hundredweight. 

Q. Have you a special price or do you pay the Association price?—A. We 

according to the Association prices. 

~ Q. You have no price for the surplus—A. No, we have no milk surplus: it 

Il paid in accordance with the established prices. 

ue ae price did you pay?—A. From October 5 to January 1, the price 


A. I can answer any 


o. ie this an average?—A. Yes, the average. 
Q. Now, Mr. Chartrand, have you been a long time in the milk industry, 
n Montreal?—A. Since four years ago. 

Q. Have you been connected with the organization of a company by the 
ne, I think, of Les Producteurs de Lait?—-A. The Northern Farmers’ Dairy. 
In what year, Mr. Chartrand?—A. From 1930 to 1982. 

. Not before?—A. No. 
‘Is this company still in existence?—A. No, sir; it has been bought out 
Star Dairy, la compagnie Etoile. 
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Q. fie you been one of the promoters of that company 
Northern Farmers’ Dairy. ar 
Q. You have sold shares for the company?—A. Yes. _ ne 
Q. Are you aware of the number of shares sold by that ‘company’ 
A. Shares have been sold in the amount of $16,754. 
Q. What has become of those shares, Mr. Chartrand; are they worth | 
thing to-day?—A. They are not worth anything. — 
Q. Is this company in liquidation?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Can you tell the Committee if milk shippers have ‘aeueree any 
when this company went into liquidation?—A. Yes, they did. st 
Q. The milk shippers have lost money ?—A. Yes. a 
Q. Do you know how much?—A. I could not say Baebes but r believ 
the amount was about $17,000 or $18,000. 
Q. How long have you been in the employ of that company, the Nor e 
Milk Producers (les Producteurs du Lait du Nord)?—A. From August, 1931 : 
until 1932. <7 
Q. And after that?—-A. The Laiterie Etoile Incorporee (the Star Dairy) 
took possession. % 
@. You secured employment in the Laiterie Etoile Thectioeeaaae ‘Yes 
Q. Has the Laiterie Etoile Incorporee sold any shares to farmers?—A. No, 
none at all. 
Q. Now, the shares which have been sold by the first company have bees 
sold, I assume, to milk producers?—A. Yes, to milk producers. 
i It was probably the inducement offered to farmers for buying thos 
shares?—A. That is to say, I had already been concerned with organization | 
work and a few farmers held a meeting to discuss the project of starting : 
dairy which would be known under the name of the Laiterie des cultivateurs- 
du Nord. There was a meeting held and several farmers subscribed $100 each e 
in order to form the company. 
Q. Is this number of shares which were sold the whole capital of the ¢ 
pany or is it only the number of shares sold to the farmers?—A. Just the sha 
sold to farmers. 
Q. Can you tell us the total amount of the shares sold or subseribed 
paid for?—-A. Shares have been sold in the amount of $28,000. aa 
Q. ‘Sold?—A. Yes, and paid for. The others have been taken up by other 
persons as milk shippers. 
Q. Now, Mr. Chartrand, have you taken any part in the settlement of 1 
milk pr oducers’ strike in 19292—A. Certainly, because I was president of 
milk producers’ association. 
Q. Then, being the representative of the producers, you were the one 
negotiate w ith the “milk distributors?—A. Exactly. z 
Q. At that time, then, you had no interest in any dairy?—A. None ee 
Q. Therefore, you are familiar with the poe arrived at betwee the = 
producers and distributors?—A. Of course. a 
Q. Was the agreement in writing?—A. No, it was a verbal agreement. — 
Q. Now, since 1929, after the agreement, or about that time, in what 
manner have you been interested in the milk industry in } Montreal?—A. B fore 
that time? eee 
Q. When the agreement was concluded, after the agreement had 
concluded.—A. It is cen that we found out that the farmers who had 
scribed to the agreement were deriving no further benefit therefrom. Se, 
Q. Immediately after the agreement?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Are you aware that the agreement between the distributors a 
producers, the verbal BS has been observed for some time? -A. Yes, 
for a very short time. Se 
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| gt 4: Well, . It had been understood in presence 
le Mr. Perron, then minister, and in presence of the members 
tatives of the interested parties ‘that each side should make con- 
ut there should be no ill feeling against any one, that the employers 
; einstated and that everything should be run smoothly. This went 
few months, a couple of months. Unfortunately, we realized that 
dividuals were not keeping their promises, and that a few suppliers 
ing fairly treated. 
= you aware that the agreement was not observed in respect of prices 
-A. Yes. 
. In what manner?—A. Several of them did not follow the set prices. I 
| even say that when the association held a meeting later on I was not 
tified that this question was to be discussed with the big companies 
treal. The provincial organization, with a membership of 3,500 farmers, 
e ored. Then, the big companies had a meeting with the English section 
‘and we had not been notified. It is only a few days. after the prices had been 
that we had any knowledge of it. 
Q. You did not know the prices then?—A. They could not be discussed. 
Q. What do you mean by the English association?—A. The English asso- 
tion was represented by Mr. Black, I mean the South Shore Association of 
County of l’Assomption. 
Q. So you have two associations?—A. Yes, two. 
Who do not meet together; they are separate bodies?—A. They do not 
w. The first time it happened, was when the question of a strike was 
ought up; then we were acting together. 
. We have heard, Mr. Chartrand, of milk being bought at less than the 
price between the association and the distributors; this is usually called 
bootleg milk; do you know anything about it?—A. No, "because I can assure 
ou that our company, since its organization—it can be proven by showing the 
s I have with me—has never paid skim-milk prices for its milk; we have 
s bought our milk at prevailing prices. Probably other companies may 
sent a report that they had paid a surplus at skim-milk prices. I heard 
myself, but I can only speak for our own association. 
Q. You oa that the Star Dairy did not Diy. any bootleg milk, vee is below 


pliers i in good. standing for the cae which they shipped ia us. 

_ Q. Is,the price by the hundred weight which you gave us a few minutes ago 
price set by the Producers’ Association?—A. Unquestionably. 

-Q. And for the milk surplus?—A. No, about the milk surplus, we have 

ane the aos os we paid the farmer according By oe same oe 


Is 


ieve it is just as profitable. 
1 are not prepared to say there is more money in it?—A. No, it may 
e same. 

‘ou give the Committee, Mr. Chartrand, the average price paid by 
r quart of milk you have sold; I am speaking of the whole milk?— 
f milk is 15-5 cents per gallon, delivered to the homes. 

Ad pe the price paid ae you to ae producer, Mr. Chartrand, 
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@. Anybody can make out the figures; have you not Shee Kol You 
told us the cost of milk per gallon which you sold. How much does a gal 
milk cost?—A. 15-5 cents. 

Q. Is the cost including only what you pay the producer?—A. No, t 
manufacturing cost means 10-8 cents more. 

Q. What do you mean by that? If it were 16 cents, this would be 4 ‘conte 
a quart. Is that the price you pay at your plant?—A. Yes, at our plant. 

Q. Have you the average sale price?—A. Yes, the average sale price brought 
us a return of 25-3 cents. This includes delivery charges. We must not forget 
that this price includes the buying price, the pasteurization charges which come 
to 2-1 cent per gallon, and the delivery cost_is set at 6-4 per gallon. . 

Q. You have no pasteurization equipment?—-A. Yes but it costs us 2:1 cents 
for operation. een 

Q. What is the delivery costs?—A,. 6-4 cents per gallon; overhead, 2-3 cents 
per gallon, or a total of 10-8 cents. We have bought ‘at 15-5 cents which i is the 
price we have been paying to the farmer. 

Q. We have then 26-3 cents per gallon. You are giving me, Mr. Chartrand, 
the cost of the milk you buy but not of the milk delivered to the consumer?— 
EA. GS: Bi. 

Q. Now, what is the average sale price?—A. I would advise you that I am a. 
now giving you the price for the first two months, from October 5 to January — Be 
1 when we had just started. The milk brought us a return of 25-3 cents per jem 
gallon, or a deficit of $927.46. ha 

Q. How can you explain that? 25-3 per gallon: this means about 6 cents _ an 
and a quarter per quart?—A. Precisely. 

Q. You do not sell your milk above 6-25 per quart?—A. No, I am speaking — 
of the average. We are selling only 10 per cent of our milk directly to the con- 
sumers. We sell chiefly to wholesalers’ milk stations or jobbers. a 

Q. What is your selling price to wholesalers?—A. Some of it, at that time 
was selling at 24 cents to wholesalers. 

@): To whom?—A. To grocers. f 

Q. By the bottle or in bulk?—A. By the bottle, in quarts, but we do handle 
milk in cans. 

Q. Therefore, all the milk you are selling to grocers since your company is 
in operation is sold at the price of six cents and a quarter per quart?—A. Up to = 
January the Ist. 

Q. And after January 1?—A. Presently it is between 20 and 22 cents, which — 
is not the same thing. I have the other balance sheets cov ering the operations — 
for the other two months. a 

Q. Will you produce those balance sheets?—A. From January Ist to 
March Ist we have sold 860,343 pounds of milk and paid the farmers the sum 
of $11,165,.55. ; 

@2 Ws hi at is the average per hundredweight?—A. $1.29. 

Q. Between January and March?—A. Yes, up to March Ist. 

Q. Delivered to the plant?—A. Yes. : ae 

Q. Is that the association price, Mr. Chartrand? You are giving us the 
average, do you’—A. Yes, the average for all. 

Q. Can you give the Committee. ..... you have here two different prices” 
for the same period?—-A. Yes, because the prices have changed. 

Q. Will you give us each change in the prices?—A. The first half of Febru- 
ary, we have paid $1.85 per hundredweight until the middle of February; from 
the second half of February we have paid $1.60 per hundredweight, with the 
exception that in the latter half of February we have paid to some suppliers 
$1.70 because we felt that their milk was worth more and we wanted to reward 
them for the trouble they were giving themselves. oi 

Q. Now, what price are you paying since March Ist?—A. I have tou 
those prices here: the balance sheet is not complete. ; 
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é that you sold your milk 25 cents per gallon to wholesalers?— 
r the first two months. 
at are you selling it at now?—A. Later on.... that is, we have 
, 26-3 cents and we have sold it 25-3, making a deficit of $927.46. 

For which period?—A. From October 5 to January Ist. 
). Your company has lost?—A. $927.46. | 
. And since then?—A. From January 1st to March 1st we have made 


. How do you explain this profit compared to your previous loss?—A. 
cause the milk has been sold when it was costing more money. At the 
inning of our operations we sold only 788,130 pounds of milk against 860,343 
Is, which did not require a jarger staff and the operating costs have been 
at on account of handiing more milk in our pasteurization plant. 
. Vendez-vous aux magasins en series?—A. Non. 
Pa: You only sell to erocers?—A. Yes. 
-Q. Before being connected with the Northern Farmers Dairy, Mr. Chart- 
d. “were you interested in milk distribution, Mr. Chartrand?—A. No, not 
Ik distribution. 
— Q. You have told me that you were interested in a company known under 
he name of The Milk Producers’ Dairy?—A. - Yes, the Milk Producers’ Dairy 
that time. That was the first organization, after the strike. 
Q. Then its name has been changed?—-A. Yes, the name has been changed, 
els it a new corporation?—A. Yes, sir. 
—_ Q. What has happened to the first organization?—A. The first one became 
bankrupt. 

_ Q. Had any shares been sold to farmers?—A. Yes, sir, a large number. 

Q. Do you know the capital of the corporation or the number of shares 
have been paid for?—A. When the company was incorporated, the 
al was $199,000. 

Q. How many shares were sold, do you know?—A. Certainly for more 


of helping them and co-operating to the extent of $35,000, which would 
assistance to the producer, at that time. 


have paid a grant to the Association?—A. Yes, $35,000—A. 
$60,000 of shares were sold to farmers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Sold and paid for?—A. Yes, all paid for, the most part of it has 
n paid. 

Q. How long has this company been operating?—A. Two or three years, 
yelieve, almost three years. 

e During those two or three years, the provincial government of Quebec 
aid $35, 000 as a grant, or call it any other name, and shares have been sold 
or the amount of $60,000?—A. Yes. 

And which have been a complete loss?—A. A complete loss. 


= By Mr. Bouchard: 

Are you speaking of a company or of a co-operative organization?— 
a stock company at the time. 

By Mr. Gobeil: 


Are you sure, Mr. Chartrand, that you do not make any mistake when 
te pene the Quebec Government granted $35,000 to this company?—A. 
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Q. At the time, were you familiar with the business, were you 
business or were you an employee?—A. I knew much about it at tl 
Q- Can you give the Committee any reason why the Government 
a private company $35,000 of the public funds?—A. I understand it was 
loan, but that, later, the Government agreed to leave it stand as a loss 
condition that ‘part of it went to the farmers affected by the failure. 

Q. Did the shareholders receive a certain amount?—A. Yes, later. 

Q. Do you know whether any milk producers Jost money as wel 
a good deal. . 

Q. At the time of the settlement, were the mile shippers treated in 
same manner as the shareholders?—A. In about the same manner. I know that, 
at the time, the organization was composed of 184 interested parties, I believ 
who had an active share in the Company and who all wanted to ship their 
milk. As there was too much milk for the distributors, the greater part of it 
was skimmed. The shippers were too numerous in comparison with the num 
of distributors and the Company paid too high a price for the milk, whic 
was unable to resell at a profit. 

@. Mr. Chartrand, when you were in the employ of this milk producer 
company, you were receiving a salary?—-A. Yes. a 

Q. You know what you are talking about, then?—A. Yes, at the beginnin 
certainly. I was not with them till the end. At the time of the failure I was 
no longer connected with them. 

Q. Are you aware that other companies in Montreal of about the same — 
kind—milk distributing companies—have failed since then?—A. Yes. I 
not know how it happened. I know that the Lachine Company failed, that M 
Legault, of Pointe Claire, failed, and other small dairies as well, such as ti 
Victoria. 

Q. If any inference is to be drawn, it is that in Montreal it is simply 
matter of organizing a company, selling shares to the public, spending t 
money, and then going out of business. SAC Tp that connection I must say that 

the object has not always been an evil one. I know that many organizers have 
lost heavy sums without their being anything dishonest about their operations. — 

Q. Now, Mr. Chartrand, you have said that your milk cost you 15-5 cents 
a gallon? A. Yes. : 

Q. That was the price to the farmer?—A. Yes. 

Q. You also stated that you had paid an average of $1.39. I do not want 
to put you in a bad light. My reason for asking you that is that I want so: 
information about this 15-5 cents a gallon—-A. I wish first to point out + 
you that we have had to buy some of our milk from another company. O 
supply being insufficient, we had to purchase from Mr. Clouatre, of Henryvil if 
13,933 pounds, which cost us $1.60 per 100 pounds. This naturally increased oul 
price. That explains the difference between the figure I give and the Associa- 
tions’ price, $1.39. When I say that our milk cost us 15-5 cents a gallon, I say 
that that price was paid to the farmer, as we had to buy some at a higher price 
and that is why it cost us 15-5 cents per gallon. 

- Q. Who is Mr. Clouatre? Dees he own a butter factory?—A. He holds. a 
permit from the City to ship milk and he is equipped for that purpose. Nearly : 
all the Montreal dairies receive milk from him. He travels regularly every da 

Q. Is he not one of the bootleggers of milk?—A. No, we have never h 
any complaints. I inquired at the City Hall and found out that he compli 
with the by-laws. He has a permit to buy milk. 

Q. I do not wish to mention names; that would be indiscreet. But I am 
informed that certain individuals dealing in milk have a licence to deliver mil 
I understand that there is one in the Town of St. Johns, and others elsewhere, 
who go in at the same time for bootlegging at night. Supposing your Company 
needs one hundred cans of milk. He goes to the Boe and gets that Uk 
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it te to” you or to other companies and delivers it to you 
price agreed between him and the dairies. .. —A. As to 


A. Aye: because Mr. 


as of the City by-laws you must know that bootlegging of milk 
ied on in Mentreal?—A. Probably, but I do nat think it is done 


eeds ee ale to a a Peer price: <li Suited us better i buy 
han to take a surplus of milk from the farmers and to be obliged to 
‘However, we have always paid to the farmer the price agreed upon. 
eras considerable difference, but it was better, as the average would 
lower. As you are aware, in the milk business a larger supply is 
| in certain weeks than in others and it is better to maintain a reason- 
average. Some weeks a certain number of thousands of pounds are 
ed, and at other times business is poorer. 


ae By Mr. Bertrand: 
Q. In your first company, La Laiterie des Producteurs, Incorporée 
2 : 

vs Dairy, Inc.) you were on salary?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was your salary?—A. It has always been $20 a week as it is 


Jo you mean to say that your entire salary in any organization has 
higher than $20 a week and that that is what you are earning at 
A. Absolutely. 
ou have never received a higher salary in any association you have 
zed?—A. I have never been paid by the associations. It is the salary 
received from the companies as I have just proved it. 

. Who is president of the present apy Rr Mr. Raoul Leonard. 
Q. What is Mr. Leonard’s salary?—A. $40 a week. 

( . Has that company any directors?—A. Wes sir. 

2. How much are they paid?—A. Not a cent. 

Q. Is there a secretary?—A. Yes. 

os he?—A. Mr. Antonio Leonard. He gets $19, but only since 15 


( n You explain to the committee how it is that Producers Dairy 
rated has suffered such heavy losses, including $35,000, which, according 
tatement, was supplied by the provincial Government, and $60,000 
| by the farmers, apart from the investment of the organizers them- 
. I may say that I was connected with that company for a short 
va I did not like its Been eahon or is administr gon ui seemed to 


were the officers of that organization?—A. At the time ao was 
as St. Therese. He was the manager and received a regular 
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Q. Who was president of the company?—A. Mr. Pe Traha: 
received no salary. ; 

Q. The first organization had approximately how. Sank employees ?— 
Probably 45 in all, at the time, including delivery men. 

na), How long did it take to make these losses and lead the company int 
insolvency?—A. About three years. 

Q. The company operated three years and became insolvent?—A. Vee 

Q. How much returned to the farmers on their shares?—A. Nothing. 

Q. It was a total loss?—A. As regards the shares. 

Q. You said that $35,000 had been loaned by the provincial government 
and left on condition that the shareholders should receive part of the money? 
—A. Those who had money owing to them for milk; that sum was to be Ras 
to pay part of what was due for milk. 

Q. Do you know what amount, over and above the $35,000 used to pay a 
part of the debt due to producers for milk, was lost by farmers in the organiza- 
tion, and when they were paid?—A. For their milk? 

‘Q. Yes—A. I cannot say, but the amount is fairly high. : 

Q. Can you say approximately how much?—A. I should think consume 
$50,000. 

Q. Or thereabouts?—A. Yes. 

Q. Over and above the $35,000 of the Province and the $60; 000 of the 
shareholders?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much had been subscribed by shareholders other than farmers?— 
A. The by-laws provided that no one could hold more than $500 in shares, 
in order to equalize holdings and prevent having large and small shareholders. 

Q. Apart from farmers, how many persons had subseribed?—A. About 
forty shareholders were not farmers. 

Q. How much did they lose?—A. Their loss ranged from $500 to $100. 

Q. Have you the approximate amount that these people lost?—A. No. It 
must be from five to six thousand dollars, perhaps seven to eight thousand 
dollars. 

Q. The organizers lost from five to six thousand dollars in your organiza- 
tion, while the milk producers lost $60,000 in shares and $50,000 in produce?— 
A. If I understand rightly, you speak of organizers, but it is the farmers who 
joined together to form this company. The organizers sometimes visited the — 
villages and called on the merchants or the bakers and these people bought — 
shares to help the agricultural class. 

Q. They were holders of shares?—A. Yes, apart from the producers 

@: Now, in the second organization, I understand that the farmers lost a 
further $16,000 in shares? —A. Only $8,000 had been paid up. 

@. You sold in all $28,000 of shares?—A. Yes. 

Q. And $12,000 was lost in addition to that?—A. The farmers who each — 
had a $100 share lost it. 

Q. But there is a difference of $12,000 between the $16,000 and the total 
subscription of $28,000?—-A. My father and other persons held a certain portion. — 

Q. How much of the $12,000 was paid up?—A. Not a single one was paid up. 

Q. Therefore, the $12,000 subscribed was not paid up by anyone else but 
the producers, and the total loss fell on the producers?—A. Yes. 

Q. To what amount?—A. As I said just now, I think it is 16 or 17,000 
dollars—I do not think it is as much as that—perhaps $10,000 at the most. 

Q. How long was that company in operation?—A. From September 1, 1931, 
until the failure, the following year. 

Q. How many years does A. One year. 

oe Consequently, in the course of one » year, the farmers lost $8,000 in 1 paid- 
up shares and $10,000 in produce?—A. Yes. 


Who was the president of that association?—A. I was, at that time. - 
. Who was the secretary?—A. Mr. A. D. Savageau. 

At what salary?—A. $30 a week. es 

. Your salary, as president was $20 a week?—A. Not at the beginning. 

_ Afterwards?—A. I was mistaken when I stated just now that my salary 
always $20 a week; I received $30 for a few weeks only. 

-Q. Who were the officers in receipt of a salary?—A. Mr. Antonio Leonard. 
_ Q. The same Antonio Leonard you mentioned a moment ago?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. What was his salary?—A. $30 a week. 
 Q. That being so, what reason do you advance for the losses suffered in the 
pace of one year?—A. There are many. Buildings, horses, wagons, etc., cost 
ome $72,000 and we lacked sufficient funds to meet notes falling due at the 
mB 3: 

Q. And you thereby became insolvent?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Did the shareholders get anything out of the bankruptcy settlement?— 
. No, nothing. 

" Q. It was a total loss?—A. Yes. 

- Q. Who got the buildings?—A. It is in the buildings that my father placed 
larger sum in the second place. 

— Q. Your father bought them in?—A. They were purchased by Raoul 
Leonard. My father lent him a large part of the money. 

_ Q. Therefore your father bought them?—A. No, it was Raoul Leonard. 
Q. Raoul Leonard bought in the buildings comprised in the bankruptcy of 
his organization in which he was supposed to have subscribed a large sum of 
money, nearly $12,000, but not a cent of which had really been paid?—-A. Abso- 
utely. é 
_ Q. Then, after the bankruptcy, your father bought in, through Mr. Leonard, 
a property in which he had not invested a single dollar in the first place?— 
A. My father did invest money in the first place. 
~ Q. You stated just now that the $12,000, which was the difference 
etween $16,000 and $28,000, had not been subscribed in the second organiza- 
_tion—A. Yes, by the farmers. 

— Q. I asked you how much had been subscribed by others than farmers?—A. 

is then that I said $10,000 to $12,000. My father had a portion of that. 

That had been subscribed?—A. That had been subscribed and fully 

id up. 

—__ -Q. Which organization is that? the second?—A. It is to the first organiza- 

tion that I refer at present. 

nak, Q. The second organization?—A. My father did subscribe to the second 
_ organize. 

'  Q. How much did he subscribe?—A. $12,000. 

~ Q. $12,000, paid-up?—A. $12,000 paid up. 

- @. How much was paid when he purchased the third organization, now 

_ known under the name of Star Dairy?—A. It is Raoul Leonard who bought it, 

for $44,000. 

_ Q. He bought it back for $44,000 with your father’s money?—A. He bought 

it with my father’s money. He invested some money in it. 

_ Q. Who owns the Star Dairy Company?—A. Raoul Leonard purchased the 

company. 

_ Q. Who are the shareholders?—A. I can give you their names. There is 

Mune 

_ Q. For what amount?—A. $12,200. 

_Q. Fully paid?—A. Fully paid. Raoul Leonard, according to the charter 

self, invested $100. 

~ Q. Who?—A. Raoul Leonard. 


aa 
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Q. Raoul Leonard invested $100, hecanene to the cues itse 
entitled him to shares, as in any other company. Miss Lucille Daignaul 
secured the charter, and J oseph Saint-Onge. ; Rs 

Q. How much each?—A. $100 for those. Then there was other stoc 
up to April 1, to the amount of $6,000. 

@. io whom?—A. To Mr. Guindon, to Fernand Chartrand, who invested 
$2,000 fully paid, and to Messrs. Lasalle, Lavoie, Boissard, Renaud, Gervais, 
Tetreault, and Prevost, who invested $500 each. These men are milkmen. Their 
shares amount to $3000 and are paid. 

Q. All these are preducers?—A. No, they are milkmen who get their mi 
from us. 

Q. They are distributors who take their milk from you?—-A. They acd sn 
tributors who take their milk from us. 

Q. The last named organization operated at a loss?—A. It operated at 
loss for the first two months. eee 

Q. You are speaking of the last organization, the Star?—A. The Star. 
will show you by the figures that from October 5 to January 1, the company 
lost $947, and that from January 1 to March 1, it made a profit. of $1,743.5 

Q. How long have you been in the dairy business?—A. I have always been — 
a farmer. I have always followed dairy matters rather closely. It is when I — 
organized the Milk Producers’ Association that. 

Q. How many years have you been in business for yourself or been inter- 
ested in a company doing business with milk distributors?—A. Some time after 
I left the Milk Producers’ Association, I organized, in 1931, the Northern © 
Farmers’ Dairy (La Laitérie des cultivateurs du Nord) 1930, 1931, 19382, 

Q. You had not been engaged in milk distributing prior to that date?— 
A. No. ts 

Q. You have been engaged in milk distributing only since 19317—A. Since 
1931. 

Q. What are the Company’s present buildings worth?—A. The balance 
sheet gives them a value of $66,875.52. 

Q. On which you owe how much?—A. The total balance due is $29,000. 

Q. Did your father, who had invested $12,000 in the second organization, 
reinvest $12,000 in the third organization?—A. $12, 200, paid up. 

Q. Making an investment of $24,000, or is that shares?—A. No, the shares 
were not counted in the second place; it is new capital. 

Q. For the $24,000 invested by your father in that company, you have 
to-day a dairy valued at 2—A. $66,875.52. 

Q. On which you owe a balance of $29,000?—A. $29,000. 

Q. Including the money you owe to your father? 


Witness: The liabilities of the first? ie 
Q. No, the $12,000 subscribed by your father?—A. Besides the we 2 
we owe now $29,000. 
Q. The L’Etoile Dairy Company owes $29,000?—A. Yes. 
Q. Any other liabilities?—A. Only those comprised in the $29,000. Gee 
tainly they owe money. a 
Q. To whom do they owe the $29,000?—A. I have here the balance chee 
showing the Hegre: prepared by a chartered accountant. There is a first 
mortgage of $12,000 
Q. Who are the mortgagees?—A, Les Cleres Saint-Viateur. 
Q. Go on?—A. There is a mortgage with accrued interests on all the : plant. e 
Q. Who are the mortgagees?—A. The Trudel Company. ; 
Q. How much?—A. Three thousand dollars were paid recently. I 
giving you the financial statement as at December 31. It is as at December 3 
I want it to be clearly understood. 
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m you we to the Trudel Company?—A. Twelve thousand 
ah of $1, 000 was made age 


fame ae 25 aan First of all my father Raoul Leonard; Lucille 
ignault; Saint-Onge; myself; Guindon; Fernand ‘Chartrand, a cousin of 

ine, who invested $2,000, paid in. A Mr. Lasalle, a Mr. Lavoie, a Mr. Bois- 
|, and Messrs. Renaud, Gervais, Tetreault and en ost. 

‘Q. How much have those people invested?—A. $15,500. 

$15,550?—A. $15,550. 

: Then, with liabilities total ing $20,000, plus subscribed shares to the 
nount of 815, 000, a total of $44,000 due by the L’Etoile Dairy Company, you 
ve a surplus of 20, 000 odd dollars?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Which means a loss to the farmers in the first reorganization, but you 
‘you expanded, you failed, you caused a loss to the farmers, to the milk 
od cers, to the shareholders; then you reorganized the company, made a new 
‘failed again and to- day you have a surplus of assets over lialbilities of 
000 for the benefit of the shareholders you just named?—A. If I understand 
hen you say I have organized my business, failed, reorganized again, 
led again—_ 

Qt said the companies, the organizations, I did not say you, I have named 
. And you have to-day a surplus of $20, 000, after all those reorganiza- 
or the benefit of those you named a moment ago?—A. For the benefit. 


__ By Mr. Gobeil: 


—G Mr. Chartrand, no milk producer is shareholder Y the present organiza- 
on —A. None. 


r. BerTRAND: I would ask Mr. Chartrand to furnish the clerk with a copy 
: financial statement. 


‘ Are you president of a company?—-A. No, I am only general manager 
‘the Ferme Saint- Laurent Limitee. 

Have you any 
t to the edie ia our ei is es aes from ae 
examined here, because we have no personal run. We buy milk for our 
olders who, in turn, deliver it for their own account. We only charge 
asteurization and we buy as many gallons of milk as we need, which 
ith a pasteurization charge varying little throughout the year. We 
ited company with an authorized capital of $85,000, of which only 
subscribed, divided into $12,000 of common anes and $12,000 of 
ares. Each one of our 48 shareholders subscribed $500 and owns a 
1. Each one of our shareholders is also a milkman and owns shares to 
f $500, no more, no less, in the company. Our dairy is managed 


ay 
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by a board consisting of the president and six directors—a vice-presi 
five directors—authorized to order the transaction of the company’s b 
through me as general manager. Any questions? 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


@. Mr. Desjardins, how much are you charging to those milk distributors w 
are shareholders?—A. The charge varies as occasion requires. The average char 
for pasteurization is now 5 cents. Be ay, 

Q. 5 cents per....—A. 5 cents per gallon for pasteurization. That is, we bu 
our milk at the purchase price. Our milk is bought at $1.35, $1.50 or $1.60 accor. 
ing to the month of the year, and we charge our dealers 5 cents for pasteurizatio 
the price of our milk is thus 18 cents per gallon. a 

Q. Do you buy that milk....—A. We buy that milk direct from the ru 
distributors. 

Q. You buy from your shareholders only?—A. No, we buy from rural pr 
ducers and we distribute the milk to our shareholders. 

Q. How much do you pay for your milk?—A. In January, 1932, $1.55; in — 
February, $1.55; in March, $1.55; in April, $1.15 the hundredweight.. In May, © 
June, July and August, $1.10; in September, $1.15; in October, $1.25; in Nove 
ber, $1.85; and in December, $1.60. 

Q. The cost of transportation is left to the farmer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a surplus of milk?—A. At the present time, each one of my 
customers is notified, is free to keep the surplus. He is notified for Christm. 
New Year’s Day and for the three months period from April to June, and for 
July in years when there is an over abundance of milk; he is notified to keep the 
surplus or sell it at skimming prices. : 

Q. You have given your prices for 1932. Could you tell what was your sur- 
plus for 1932?—A. In 1932, we had a surplus of 5 and 4 per cent for skimming. — 

Q. How much did you pay for it?—A. On January the Ist, the customers 
had to keep their milk. On a quantity of 5,000 gallons, there was only 3,600 
gallons for January. They were paid at the time $1 for the surplus. For May, 
June and July, they were paid 75 cents for the surplus. 

Q. Was there a surplus during the other months?—A. In August, September 
and October, I had a monthly surplus of about 600 gallons. 

Q. You said that you charged 5 cents per gallon and that includes pasteuriz 
tion?—A. Those are all our dairy expenses. 

Q. You charge 5 cents per gallon for all operating costs?—A. We charge 
cents per gallon for all the operating costs of our dairy. ; 

Q. You charge that for buying milk, to pasteurize it....—A. To buy milk, 
to pasteurize it, to resell it to our dealers. ae 

Q. As well as to place it at the disposal of your 48 shareholders each ownt 
shares to the amount of $500, and upon a capital of $85,000 only $24,000 ha 
been subseribed, $12,000 in common shares and $12,000 in preferred shares? 
A. Yes. a 

Q. How much was paid on the preferred shares and what is the amount pe 
share?—A. The amount is equal on the $24,000 worth of shares. On Janua 
1, 1933, the balance was only $1,628; that would represent $814 per comm 
share and $814 per preferred share. : 

Q. You are mistaken in saying $814. There is due $814?—A. Due. — 

Q. What is the value of a preferred share?—A. $25. 

Q. At par?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the common share?—A. $25. 

Q. And what is its value at par?—A. At present, our shares were sold 
the inception of the company. Our dealers had to take $500 worth of shares f 
entitlement to shareholders’ terms and prices. He was told this: “Take $500 
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§ s.” Originally, as we necessarily needed money, they were given 
( of $100, and since a year and a half we charge a premium of $100 for 
00; we charge $600 instead of $500. 

. Does that apply to the common shares?—A. That applies to the prefererd 
ll as to the common shares. 

). Then, the common shares are worth $25?—A. Yes, Yes. 

And the preferred shares, $25?—A. Yes. 

What were your operating profits last year, 1932?—A. $8,763.19. 
Including the profits left after deduction of operating costs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that amount distributed among the shareholders?—A. No. 

Where does that money go?—A. It is accumulated, as we shall have to 
‘and repair. Then, in view of the necessary repairs, the profits are 


84.62. 
Q. Have you paid dividends on your shares since your inception?—A. No. 
_Q. Never?—A. Never. 
—Q. To nobody?—A. To nobody. 
Q. Please give me the names of the board members?—A. The board con- 
ts of the president, Mr. Lecavalier. 
_Q. What is his salary?—A. $50 per year. The vice-president, Mr. Tessier, 
00 per year, because he also signs the cheques. Next come the directors, all 
$50 per year: Messrs. Eugene Gervais, D. Morrisette, J. Carriere, Paul Toupin 
d R. Jette. 
Q. $50 per year?—A. $50 per year, except the vice-president, who draws 
00 on account of extra work. 
_ Q. And your secretary?—A. I am the secretary. 
~ Q. What is your salary?—A. $1,950 per year, in monthly payments. I am 
retary, manager and accountant. 
ee eave me a moment ago the prices you paid for your milk in 1932? 
es. 
_Q. Would you tell me how much you sold that milk?—A. It is sold to our 
alers with a five cents charge for pasteurization. 
Q. Do you know how much these distributors sell their milk per quart?— 
Irness: At the present time? 
_ Q. In 1932?—A. In 1932, competition set in during the last year. There 
all sorts of prices. There is no regular price in the city. We are unable to 
ix a price. The dealer owns his run and may sell for the price he wants. We try 
eep him»as much as possible within bounds in order to safeguard oyir trade. 
ever, they may sell milk at 20, 21, 22 cents per gallon, and, in private, up 
9, 10 and 11 cents per quart. 
Q. Your working expenses are 50 cents per hundredweight of milk, er 5 
s per gallon?—A. Yes. I do not say that they are fixed expenses. They vary 
ceasion requires. All the shareholders are interested. It is easy for us, 
ever it is necessary, to charge 5 and 5, or to charge 5, or to charge 4 and 8. 
)  ~=—s- Q. What do you mean by 5 and 5?—A. 54 or 43. 
_ Q. 4, 5 or 4-8 according to your expenses?—A. Yes. 
Q. Milk went down in price on February 27 or thereabouts, this year? 
Wirness: In 1933? 
In 1933—A. Milk went down in price. During the first year of Febru- 
e paid $1.35, unskimmed. : 
Pe And you always resell with the same proportionate charge to your 


sumulated each year. After five years, the accumulated surplus amounts to . 
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Q. Do your distributors complain?—A. Yes, a great deal. At 
time, we complain ourselves because our shareholders’ accounts have 
by at least 20 per cent during the last three months. : 

Q. What do you mean by “ your shareholders’ accounts?”—A. Our deale 
owe us at the present time about 20 per cent more than at December 31. 

Q. If you fear the inability of your dealers to pay their accounts, do yo 
think your price to the producers will be reduced in consequence?——A. Or 
expenses remain the same. Our dealers, as well as the producers, need help. 
the producer drew more and if milk were selling at a higher price, proportion 
would be kept and the milk dealer could operate at a profit. 

Q. I understand you kept your margin of 5 cents. On the other hand, I 
order to help your distributors honour their accounts with you and in order. t 
protect yourselves on that account, do you think it will be necessary to redue 
again the price of milk to your producers?—A. If conditions remained the same, 
such a course would be absolutely necessary in order to reduce the price of milk 
to the dealers. ; 

Q. What is your estimation of the reduction the producers will suffer?— 
A. At least 2 cents per gallon. 

Q. That means 20 cents per hundredweight?—A. That takes an average 
run of 60 gallons. : 

Q. How much do you pay?—A. We paid $1.25 unskimmed during the fir 
part of March. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. Do you mix all this milk together? You do not take into account the 
percentage of fat in the milk?—-A. We do not pay according to the percentage 
of fat. However, we do take it into account, because we observe the by-law 
fixing the percentage of fat at 3-5. If a producer does not bring in milk accord- 
ing to the by-law, he is warned to improve the quality of his milk. The averag 
at the present time hovers around 3:5. 
Q. Do you also sell cream?—A. We also sell cream, but even if the milk 

is below average, it is sold as received. If it contains 3- 7 per cent of fat, it is” 
sold with 3-7 per cent of fat. If it is received at 3-5 per cent, it is sold at 
3:9 per cent. 
Q. Do you think it fair for all the producers to receive the same price? 
Are those people owners of cows of the same bread? Is the milk of a reason 
ably uniform quality?—A. It would be better, even for dairies, to pay milk 
according to the percentage of fat, because the quality of milk would be 
improved. However, it would mean ‘extra work and extra expenses for certain 
dairies. Our present state of affairs forbids us any extra expenses. 
Q. Would not the producers, the farmers, prefer to be paid according t 

the percentage of fat? Have they not sent in a request to that effect?—A. Cer 
tain dairies pay according to the percentage of fat. It would be necessary 
“test” every day, and the testing of the milk from 350 producers would keep 
three, four or five men busy. 
Q. You could take a sample every day, or every week, every foe - 

A. It would not be fair to the farmer. To- ‘day the milk may contain 3-5 per 
cent of fat, and to-morrow only 3 per cent. Soe 
ONES i he brings in about the same quantity of milk and if you take a sample 7 
every day and make a weekly test, the milk would keep well. Such is th 
method generally followed in the butter factories. —A. The accumulation fo 
seven days would amount to about 25,000 bottles. 
Q. Each producer would have his ‘bottle in which you would put a a sma 
sample taken every day—A. It would be necessary to keep the milk sig q 8. 


Mr. Moore: Milk keeps for eight days. 
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a ch i 1s ihe method oilened in the factories. They even keep it fifteen 
They put a pastil of bichloride of mercury in the milk and it keeps 
ery well. Do you not think that would encourage the dairy industry, our 

rs to improve their stock?—A. The customer would benefit in certain cases. 
e other hand, at certain periods of the year the customer is unable to 
mish the required quality. If his milk tests 3-3 in April and if he is paid the 
ame price—milk testing 3-3 would be of no use to us; we warn him: “ Have 
etter milk ”. He is paid the same price as if his milk tested 3-5. The farmer 
vould be losing then and making up when his milk is too rich. 

Q. If the farmer had a herd producing milk of 4 per cent fat and if he 
mmed.some of the cream to sell it, and I do not see why he would not do it, 
ou pay the same price for all the milk?—A. If he skims the milk the density 

how it. 

-Q. If he skims a small percentage of it?—A. Perhaps, if he only skims a 
all percentage of it. 

-Q. If he does it in a scientific way?—A. Yes. 

-Q. You would not notice it, would you?—A. No. 

— Q. I consider the system to be unjust. Of course, if all the producers are 
tisfied. . It seems to me it would not be an encouragement to the production 
f good milk. The aim is to have herds giving the richest milk possible. On 
-other hand, I do not think it would be fair to the consumer who is always 
sking for the richest milk possible. I consider it would be unfair to both. 

Q. How do you control the quantity of fat in the milk you receive and the 
ndling of that milk? And when you are sold richer milk, what prevents you 
m skimming it to some extent, so long as vou have the minimum required?— 
The by-law of the city of Montreal checks us. The inspectors come when 
east expected. The better the quality of milk served to our customers, the 
ter satisfied they will be and we will profit by it. 

Q. What is the disparity? On every dollar paid by the consumer to the 
Ik distributor, what percentage goes to the farmer? You charge 5 cents per 
n for pasteurization. Besides that, what is the approximate amount of the 
ibution costs?—A. I have not the exact figures of the distribution costs. 
-Q. You have not the average?—-A. Except the average of my principal 
men for a run of so many gallons...... of course, the price goes up accord- 
0 the number of gallons sold. If the milkman sells 100 gallons of milk 
e delivery costs will be much less than if he only sold 60 gallons. But the 
erage run is 60° gallons. On a run of 60 gallons, the delivery costs amount 

24 cents. 
bE Wechve and one-third cents plus 5 cents, that is 17 cents. And what 
ou pay for the milk?—A. Thirteen cents a gallon at the present time, 


ngs it oe: and we skim it and make ee 

What do you give for that milk?—A. We only allow them 7 per cent. 
milkmen have experience and they seldom bring back more than 2 or 3 
nt of their quantity. 

“ie you pay for it according to the quantity of fat?—-A. No, we reim- 


For the total quantity?—A. Yes, we skim it. In order not to be short 
we have to buy a surplus of 200 or 300 gallons every day. Those 200 
) allons that they take in the morning they bring back at noon. 

- Do your distributors B, SaeDete with one another?—A. Our shareholders 
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Q. They do not compete as to prices either?—A. We are in busine 
have to fall in line. They may perhaps do it sometimes, but I do not kno 

Q. They are responsible to the company for. . .?-—-A. All our sharehold 
are milkmen of at least 8 years in business. At least 90 per cent have been i 
business 8 or 10 years. They have established runs and they do not compet 
dishonestly to destroy another’s business; they only endeavour to keep their cus 
tomers. We have to make sacrifices, ie sell very cheap, hoping to make u 
later. 

Q. Each shareholder is at liberty to make his own price, to sell his milk | 
at his own price?—A. He fills his wagon, buys his milk; it belongs to him; and | 
we cannot tell him “ Do this, do that.” 

Q. Are the profits distributed to the shareholders in proportion to the quan 
tity of milk they buy or on the basis of their share of $500?—A. No. So far, — 
the profits of the company have accumulated and it will probably be so for ih 
or 4 years more, to meet anticipated expenses. Hach shareholder who has sub- 4 
seribed $500 with us is interested in buying his milk from us, because we sell it | 
to him cheaper than the others. He does not draw any dividend. a . 

Q. They are all on the same footing; they all have subscribed the same 
amount, but if one sells double the quanity of another, he contributes to a larger me 
extent to the profits of the company. . 

Q. Is there some kind of a rebate? Will that be taken into account when — 
the profits are distributed?—A. No, but if he buys 100 gallons from us and pays, 4 
presently, 18 cents, while he would pay 19 cents elsewhere, he saves one cent 
per gallon, or one dollar. If he buys 50 gallons, he saves one cent also, 50 cents — 
on the quantity. 

Q. Do you believe that to be the ideal system?—A. It is a kind of co- a 
operative organization. e 

Q. In what way?—A. They are all shareholders who have invested their 
money and who share in the profits and who pay less than elsewhere for their 
milk. oh 

Q. There is no co-operative feature in that?—A. They are a group. oS 

Q. In a co-operative organization it is not the capital that earns the profits; 
Man is the capital, the human capital. In co-operative organizations stock, 
money is not the main thing. In your case, it would be a co-operative organi- 
zation if you paid your distributors in proportion to the milk distributed—_ 
A. But, because of the fact that they profit in proportion to the quantity of — 
milk they buy, is it not the same thing? If the milkman bought 200 gallons 
elsewhere and paid two dollars more for it, are we not allowing him a saving 
of two dollars? 


Mr. Boucuarp: Yes, but you cannot call that a purely co-operative system, 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


Q. Mr. Desjardins, I want to ask you a couple of questions in order to get a 
little more detailed information. I think a number of members of the Committee 
are interested in your system. Is the committee to understand that everyone of — 
your shareholders is a milk distributor?—A. Yes. But that does not preclude — 
us from having a few other contracts. 48 shareholders own 58 wagons out of 
65, 67 or 68. 

Q. How long has the company been in operation?—A. Since 1927, date-of a 
the incorporation. 

Q. You are the secretary and you look after the whole business; you are 
the manager?—A. Yes. 

Q. You get your instructions from your shareholders who are at the same — 
time the distributors?—A. Yes 7 shareholders chosen among the distributors are 
the directors, the board of directors who meet when necessary, when I call the 
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y two sere every month, a two months; they attend the 
easy i want such a thing.” “Buy it.” If the ‘amount does not 
1,000, I act on my own initiative. I think that has been changed; I 


_ That j is immaterial, anyway; ae is a thing to be decided between yourself 
e shareholders. You said a moment ago that you charge 5 cents on all 
Ik you handle for the first stage of your operation. The Committee has 


rder that. the Committee might know the cost to the consumers of se by- 
of the city of Montreal, so that the consumer might say: “I pay so much, 
but there is something else, ‘there is a percentage, there is a cent or two that I 
ay for better milk because of the processes it undergoes.” What do you con- 
der a fair charge for pasteurization, pure and simple, of milk?—A. That is 
rd to say. That depends on the machines and the building one may have. 
asteurize 4,500 gallons daily. 
~ Q. Could you pasteurize more?—A. No. —Presently I only have space for that 
antity. My pasteurization plant, outside of the machines, the building alone, 
sts me $31,000. I have $44,000 worth of machines. If I had $200,000 worth 
of machines I could pasteurize more milk. 
—Q. If you had $200,000 worth of machines you could pasteurize a larger 
quantity of milk?—-A. Modern machines cost very much. For instance, I have a 
nachine to wash bottles. I am putting one up that will cost me four times as 
much as the first. My pasteurization costs may go up to 5-5 cents. 
~ Q. What do you consider to be your costs of pasteurizing milk?—A. I think 
that with 54 cents a gallon.. 
~ Q. You must be cea” You charge 5 cents, and that covers your buying 
d handling costs. I would like to know what are your costs of simply pasteur- 
zing a gallon of milk. 

_ The Wrrness: Presently? 
_ Q. Presently?—A. Approximately 5-1 cents. 


_ 5-1? You must certainly spend money for buying milk, handling cans and 
managing your business....A. I am not paying for that. I take the milk as it 


Q. You make profits, in the first place, and you have bottling?—A. If, with 
0 profits, divided by twelve, which gives you about $700 a month, if you 
can manage with less.... 

_ Q. If my memory serves me right, some witnesses left us under the impres- 
sion that 2 cents a gallon cover pasteurization costs?—A. In my pasteurization 
costs I include management, bottling, handling and delivery costs. 


‘ 3 By Mr. Moore: 

Q. But for pasteurization only?—A. For pasteurization only; I have not 
figures. 

Q. For pasteurization only?—A. Yes, for pasteurization only; I have not 
e fioures. 

Q. Approximately?—A. I would say approximately 2 cents, I figure 1:8 


but I would not say that those are the exact figures; I have worked that 
hurriedly. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
In hs OD cents do you include the breakage of bottles?—A. Yes. 
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Q. That is charged to your company, not to the distributors? — Yes, 
breakage of bottles, to the dairy. On the road, the distributor i is -responsib oe 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


Q. Do you sell butter, Mr. Desjardins?—A. We buy some from wholesale 
houses and we make some; in 1932, about 400 or 500 cases. 


Q. Could you tell the Committee how many producers you buy milk irom’ 
—A. About 340. : 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. Do you make buttermilk?—A. No. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Do you do your distributing?—A. No. oy 
Q. They come to your plant and get it?—A. Yes, they come to our plant. 
every morning and take their load, so much a gallon. : 
Mr. Picken: Mr. Chairman, I would be glad if you would have these wits 
nesses file a list of their producers, with their addresses. : 


By Mr. Moore: 


Q. You have thelist of your producers?—A. Our producers or our milkmen? 
Q. Your producers?—A. No, I could send it to you. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. Are they your regular producers or do they change?—A. They are our 
regular producers who have been shipping to us since the establishment of the __ 
company. : 
Q. They are satisfied then?—A. According— o 

Q. There are not many complaints; they are satisfied to get a surplus; a 
that must be profitable?—A. Presently, some might have cause for complaint; 
however, they are notified and they have no kick if there is a surplus of milk; 
they are ‘all notified. We write to them: We are compelled to tell you to keep 
your milk on such or such a day; if you sent it to us it will be skimmed and | 
paid for at that price. If they want to keep it, very well; if they ship it, so 
much the worse for them. ; 
Q. Does the milk generally arrive in good condition?—A. We get no com-— 
plaint on that account. : 


By Mr. Dupuis: 


Q. Have you any distributors in the ccuntry of Laprairie-Napierville, in 
the south of Montreal?—A. I have some from Napierville, quite a number; i 
receive from Napierville about 500 gallons of milk per day. 

Q. What is the name of that distributor?—A. a man who delivers ee 
Mr. Conrad Pierre. $y 

Q. He goes to the farmers for the milk?—A. Yes. 

Q. With a truck?—A. Yes, now he may have two or three trucks collecting 
the milk and taking it to the truck coming to the city; they have an arrange 
ment between them, I do not know. 

Q. You said you had surpluses in your company?—A. I said we have the 
farmers keep their milk on the days we are closed, on the 25th of December — 
and the 1st of January, and besides each of our patrons is notified during th 
months of April, May, June, and sometimes July, to send us the same quantit 
of milk as in February. Now, if they want to send us a ann of course, ¥ 
have to turn it into butter or cream. 


Mr. Sporron: I think this witness understands English very well. 
The Witness: A little bit. 


ae 
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ie Witness: That is not the reason. 

r. Sporron: Mr. Chairman, what I would like to get is this gentleman’s 

lest opinion as to what, if I were a farmer and were taking a certain number 
allons of milk a day and supplied him with bottles, and he were to sterilize 


price per gallon or per quart for that. He has been saying that he gets five 
nts per gallon for the general mill run, and when he is asked how much a 
lart he says for pasteurization only, if he could disintegrate, take apart the 
overhead for the other business he is doing and charge it up to the other end 
his business, so much for his plant and machinery which would be necessary 
In pasteurization, it should be less than five cents per gallon, but he makes it 
more, one and four fifths. I understand in Ottawa a farmer who supplies his 
own bottles and brings in his milk to the milk plants, that they pasteurize it 
for about one cent a quart, 35 cents for 32 quarts. What I would like to get 
this, if you ran your pasteurization plant, and you had a reasonably steady 
w of milk to pasteurize, what you could do it for. In the cost of pasteuriza- 
m you have to charge part of the overhead, add the milk you buy and skim 
and all this, and I would like to get that, if our French brothers here would 
ry to pull it out of this witness. 


The Actinc Cuatrman: He understands English very well. 
Mr. Sporron: If there is a dentist here. 
Mr. Dupuis: Mr. Chairman, I would like to tell the witness if he is not 


quite sure he understood all that Mr. Spotton said, he may ask for a translation 
of his remarks. 


The ActING CuAatrMAN: He understood everything. 


Se The Witness: No. I understood the gentleman to say a certain farmer 
ad his milk pasteurized at 4 cents a sued 


_ The Actinc CuarrMan: No. 


_ Mr. BoucHarp: With your permission. No. He says that if a farmer asked 
you: “What would it cost me to have my milk pasteurized if I supplied the 
ttles?” Here, in Ottawa, the charge is 35 cents for 32 quart bottles of milk. 


_ The Witness: That is a little more than one cent per quart? That would 
vork out at 5 cents per gallon. Now, is that party responsible for the bottles 
pet ad be broken in the handling? 


By Mr. Dupuis: 


zs Q. The bottles belong to the party bringing the milk to the dairy—A. Is 
the owner responsible for the bottles, if he breaks them? 


a ‘Mr. Bovucuarp: Who is ei for the bottles? 
oe 4 Mr. Spottron: I would presume the owner. 
Mr. Boucnarp: It would be the plant. 


he Witness: The cost per gallon works out at I cent per bottle for break- 
id bottles that are not returned. Thus, if the owner is not responsible for 
bottles, that amounts to about 4 cents, for one would have to deduct the 


Nae He does not include the bottles. 


Wirness: We had to deliver milk after; we have to wash bottles and 
to fill the bottle. 
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By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. I thought you said you did not deliver the milk?—A. We delves ( 
milkman; we deliver milk to the milkmen. 
@: You just hand it out the door?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Berrranp: It has to be bottled, that is all; 1-8 per gallon. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
Q. You stated a moment ago that you charged 5 cents per gallon. M 
Gobeil asked you to deduct vour profits of $700 per month and your other ope: 
ating costs and you figured that it worked out at 1-8 cents per gallon. The 
your pasteurization cost is 1-8 cents per gallon according to your estimate?— 
Yes, at present, I must state that is approximate; I have not got the figures her 
iy According to your estimate, the cost of pasteurization alone,—there is 
no question of bottles—is 1-8 cents per gallon?—A. About that. 
Mr. Sporron: Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the witness for giving u 
that last information. I have just one question, and then I am through. Sup 
posing you had a number of farmers with a steady flow of milk, who had tw: 
sets of bottles—they would supply the bottles and they would be responsib 
for breakage in bottles—what could you sterilize those bottles and pasteuriz 
the milk and bottle it for, you not to be responsible in any way for any breakag: 
or leakage?—-A. Yes, but now we are responsible. What are you asking for? 
Q. What would be——A. If we will not be responsible, what price we wi 
charge, I don’t know. 
Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I don’t know, we have to— 
The ActrinG CHAIRMAN: Figure that out. 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Moore: 


Q. Could you figure that out for the Committee and send us the informatiana” 
—A. The calculation—? 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


Q. Yes. Figure out the cost of aun the bottles and pasteurizing th 
milk, and forward this information to the Committee—-A. The cost may var 
with the machinery we use in washing the bottles. 

Q. Figure this out for your company only. You stated a moment ago that 
you pasteurized 4,500 gallons per day, or about that quantity. Therefore, yo 
can figure out the cost per gallon. Would you forward this information to th 
Committee?—-A. To the best of my knowledge, yes. 

Q. Suppose that I take 500 pounds of milk to your ici and ask you wha 
it will cost to pasteurize and bottle this milk 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. Can you pasteurize the milk separately? 
Mr. Goseru: No. 


Mr. Boucuarp: If that is not possible, why put such a question and as 
for these figures? (To the witness) You are asked whether this operation 1 
possible; if I understand correctly, one party brings in 500 gallons of milk 
another party comes to the plant with 300 gallons to be pasteurized and bott 
separately. Is this possible with our present organization?—A. A customer 
says: I have 500 pounds of milk, that represents about 50 gallons, he comes t 
my plant 

Q. He goes to your plant and you give him back the same ine pasteuri: 
and bottled. Is that posstble?—A. We would do it on a contract basis, as 
now do; we charge 1 cent per gallon. oe 


ization a Pecan process, or do you pasteurize each cus- 
; milk?—A. No. All our milk comes in at different hours, from 8.30 
mtil noon. We receive the milk in the forenoon. We receive 4,500 
The vats are immediately filled. They have a capacity of 1,400 gallons. 
our 1,000 gallons into the tank. Reserve vats feed the tank as it eradually 
ies. All the milk is mixed together. 

be an Is it possible to pasteurize separately?—A. This is possible, but the cost 
such an operation would be considerably increased. 


_ Mr. Ernest Cuarrranp: (The previous witness) That would be possible 
there was a sufficient quantity. There must be, of course, enough milk to 
h the mark indicated on the chart. 


_ Mr. Boucuarp: Then, I ask the Committee why put such questions if the 
hing is impossible in theory and in practice? Why ask the witness to figure this 
it if, in practice, the thing cannot be done? 


Mr. Goseru: Here then, the thing is quite possible in practice if there was 
ch a busines; I understand Mr. Spotton’s idea in outlining this kind of organi- 
ation for the information of the Committee. It is impossible to take 500 pounds 
of milk from a certain customer and hand him back the same milk. This is 
similar to the milk skimming process. A customer brings in 500 pounds of milk, 
other 200 pounds; one will be given 500 pounds of bottled milk and the other 
00 pounds of milk also bottled. Of course, this milk does not come from the 
me cows. 

The Witness: We could not do that, even if you were to take all possible 
ecautions; let us take four individuals , each supplying 50 gallons of milk, we 
steurize 200 gallons, we cannot deliver 200 gallons. 


Mr. Goss: This can be easily determined, the average loss can be easily 
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APPENDIX “B” 
THE ST-LAWRENCE FARM, LIMITED 
BataNnceE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1932 
Accounts Assets 
@WMommMon: Shares... i Ge eee $ 42,500 00 
Subseribed: shares 2.0) 0. ae eee er ee 11,800 00 
—————$ 30,700 00 
Preferred shares: ice. cide ie ak ee eee ee 42,500 00 
Subscribed: sharess: M5. Ge Ha ea eae 11,850 00 
> —————| 30,650 00 
Burniture, 2.5. St es 2s OES eas See hee en 862 60 
Empty bottles—Invent;, at Dee: Sie 1930552 ee eee oe ed 2,000 00 
Building. 00. Pi. Pe a ee a i ee cre ge ree 
Cans*Invent. at Dees 31 j19382 5 os a na eee ee ree 5: 
INofespayable : 20s. erst eae 0g ac ara aad a get eee Use ak Oey area eaters $ 
Bussiere, Tish 85508 cee U0 ay ISR Sa ee eng eT 
Authorized capital ie: eh iy Ree La iin oer a ar Ve er 
Heating—Invent. at Decr.3ly 1982s ak eee, rae ae erates 
Empty boxes—Invent. at Dec. 31, 1932... 
Bottle tops—Invent. at Dee. 31, 1932..... 
Sundry Creditors nk Nes ele cote coats te ee tates ar eo ee aa ee a 
Adjustment account. 665 53. OF. AE is ec ee tag ec ie 
Sundry debtors. 802 a Ree WR ie ae a ee eer ee 6,708 10 
Bank: deposit—Hst.—-Miaiisonneuvey oc. ie rt ee igs nse 259 44 
Meposrt?= Hs bes yee en ee me oe Rasen aris Femi ok Se 
Merchandise—Gasoline—Invent. at Dec. 31, 1982.................-.0....0..-.. 100 00 
Gasoline equipments: 205003 aids a ie ee ee ee ee eee eee 847 77 
Realty—Lots: Garnier: Street> 2.507 tee eine ea eee ee 5,814 04 
MeL cH. & P.—The' City. of Montreal—-Deposits: 2.00 0 oe 4 ee 180 00 
Machinery and:equipment..4 3. oc ee ye ns ee eee 44,013 44 
Merchandise—Invent Milk ‘at Dec 31 1982s se ee ae 720 00 
ream at Dec. 31, dR een: Cmeb uae ny hin one Stee 145 00 
se 4 Butter at Dec. Ody TOS Di Pir ee EAE See Gs see rau hie 300 00 
ce of Wyandotte at Dee. Ol A9B Dee Wee ee ore rae oe 25 00 
Reserve—Furniture: 2.5. ooo ees ie ee el | ee 
ee Machinery: 32 i..j67 20 oe Po ee | ene 
sf Bihilding 0.3.2 SSE ia te See |e 
oa Gasoline equipment: i600. 2) 2 eee ee oi eh eee |e ee 
Surplus... ee a ee eee nee 
Accounts: payable, as per list. attached... 7). 9s 42 i ee 
oe receivable, as per list-attached S02, G55 Coa yates oe eee 3,501 98 
on shares... 50.) 22. Svqtccs 4a eee pret eee 1,372 97 
- Cash:—Cheques issued and not presented at the bank.............. $ 13,538 36 
dbess'amount in the bank’: 2 <20 i) ee Soo, 932000 
Less amount:in handsr 4035 ee 1,708 47 
—————_ 7,640 77 
$145,390 95 |$ 145,390 95. 
SunpryY CREDITORS 
J. Cowan: Chemical: i: a: fas Ge ee ee $ 50 00 
Can. Ice Mach’?s: 2 632 sp nS es Ee ee eee 5 06 
Cherry Burrell. s020055 ooh 50 eee ea 331 69 
Century Coal Connie yo) Bie gs ae ee aa 172 35 
Carriere ; Jee. Soe Se SO Se Gate ae ee 50 00 
De Laval; They: 205s Ore ee ee Se ee eee (405 
Excell Petroleum—Gasoline Pp or ey ee pT Oma ES 106 70 
e-installations.2 0.7 ee ee Dia ics pain Se pee 209 40 
Fortin Bis oe apt e ieas, Sct ee ac 9 a ee 12 00 
Guerin; Cousineau & Lorties( 32s Gaede et ie ac fe ee ee 200 00 
Hopes Al e855 ea a ea a cetera ete acannon a ce ae 47 70 
A fonts a mee er ngnes ar ares ne Me MC ne edie ae ys bi vee emcee me cel So cP 50 00 
Lambert Hard warestia: 0 evs st as ee ener aetna wet fucka, Suu ay eR «66 83 
Litide: Can, Refrigerator: 5. 2.36 ee area oe ee ae 200 00 
MG: Hs& P. Consins ak See ee age as a aes ok ee 226 92 
Moneeau.& Robert: 5.0 a ee 5 fare FW (oo wae ee eee ea ane 158 06 
Millen Brose 25th oe 5 Ue ee ee eee che hay eee re te ee 10 30 


aid 


‘D COLONIZATION 


Accounts RECEIVABLE 


$ 3696 $ 


4,364 36 
36 96 


$ 4,327 40 


On milk 


On shares 


$: cts: 


181 61 
347 71 


3,541 98 
40 00 


1,372 97 


3,501 98 


1,372 97 


Sale S$. 003253 

Rasen ee at Dec ol, 1932)..e ot oe as 100 00 
109 85 

$ 7,803 53 $ 7,803 53 


MERcHANDISE—OPERATING AccoUNT—MILK 


756 44 

Milk purchased at Jan. aE 1932.. Gees ees a eM ODAT AA, 

Invent. cream at Jan. 1, ODDS ac sant 100 00 

“butter at Jan. 1, 1932.. pets ae 2,442 93 

| Butter PAU MSCOMS egret Spe cee URN 10,356 66 
Reventon amet sega ire ae Re $ 269,113 91 
sPrcomngncicne seni 9 te sg i A rs 20,060 03 
ECR SACS eee hh ee i ee 2 21,191 15 
pinwentmilkiat Weaists 1032) ce 720 00 
“cream at Dec. Ban TBP he Se ee ee ee at ee 145 00 
“butter at Dec. 31, SIR shy heh eee Be a an al ia 300 00 

ce. Bie ee ee tee TS te ir 82,949 62 


$ 311,530 09 $ 311,530 09 
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Prorits AND Losszs AccouNTSs 


Meunier, P=-Cheque. oo) ic ao Oe eee 
Messier, R EE EE ONS BR hace Ss Ds Sn eee 
Aldrie,\Z.-Copy- of proceedings. 652)... 2) oe a er 
Empty bottles yk ee ae eee 
Bm by OXeS so ee ee ee Ne te eae ne eee 
eserve—Furniture...0. 22) 2.2.2.0 0 ol ee ee 
Tnsurance:of employees. ......0i6. 2). 6. ee ee 

i “shareholders... 3). vs ig: sc i OE ey oo eee 
Suntclry,. es Coe Ay aren ce PE ay oh ethan Mie ae Nite ae uk: 
Reserve—Building: 0.025000 0 ee eee 
Cans 


“ 


Pleating 5 ne a Te ie Ge i a ee ates 
Organization expenses: (.4 5.0.06 oo ee ane ee ate ee eee 
Bottle:tops.’ o,f sc Se ee ee ee 
General expenses)... Vc ep a en ee 
Discount—Bonuses and commission on shares..........-...+.-+0050-+) sss) 
Water, metered :. 000 0) AL ee ee Ae ey ie ee ene 
Fees—Barrister 


Reserve—Gasolineequipment.?.. 05 i.0 win Ghia ee 
Income tax 


eee 0:1 Rt aa ne Wena a) at are wea Gene ehe Ch COM pe CAA IN pe 
Reserve—Machinery and equipment.. 
NA Biel gral egieeeel Oat ae rhe eens Manne, mara Recta UN ee 
iq Motive: power 02%. 2 yo), oe ee a i ee 
Merchandise—-W vandotte:. cho). in oa Seed eee ee 
PUATIONELY, 5 dsc. eres Pith MeL iy PO: UE IN I iets ee en 
UNO TY, POEMIUIGS. oy eck ree Cee, OR ge ge ee en 
Repaits'to machinery) ecu eee aar ee: ae eae ae eee ee 
ee Douutl hitmen ee ce 


Salaries ..02 6) is he Cee ie eee ae nae ee 
Milk transportation: 4G Gee Wo ee ye ag ee ee re oe eee 
Dundry taxes sce! sic tla ANP cae a gn cnt oh pepe eee een 
Blanchette, OF), 2 oar a ce ee et eee 
Chartrand Bir fo See ae eye ee 
Jolicoeur, (Cig Mens. ae eee NE al ae epee 
Kaporovsky- lions co. ae ee EN A ee se me 
Mearcovitch Ans: 27 caters sie espace RU ab Genes vee auon coral goon: . 
Martel An oh oer ais Sas ee eee ne 
DY TICs Pei ee ee ee ee re ie ee ee 
Wremblay, Ligs4 “och see oe AN ee EN oe ec ee eed 
Imsurance—Beneficiary shareholder....-9).....0 8 90 ee iat 
Consumers ‘Glass 309) 8. oe Me eer re 


Premium. on share... 0060 00 eC es eee 
Benoit, A.— Difference on‘cheque..-2 ..5. 1. )255.. 9p Oe ee 
Foucault, Ad —Cheque: 2.55.) os ie es esp el 
Labonte, Ph. pee earn te em oe (a RE ee 
Mailloux, A. anes NEEM tos are 8 Boy ie eSB Ae G ose 
Poirier, A. boon eMn Naor haoGbec ato oy. Asa choos soe Gk bs dole saueo 
Merchandise—Operating account—Milk. ..................02.02 esses sree 


Net: profit for the year'1932:9 2512028 eee ee ee 8,763 19 
84,465 20 | 


Certified correct, 


HORACE HOWISNY, 2 
Chartered Accountant, 


C. TESSIER, Vice-President. _ 
E. LECAVALIER, President. 


L’ETOILE, INC. 
(Star Dairy, Incorporated) 


BataNnce SHeet at DecEMBER 31, 1932 


Assets 

Be gh 5 ee eS eg 664 84 

vane ee Roo POL Ee ae, 340 68 

Sepsis dig Pete RRS AAR ast eer gs $ 9,768 19 

ee a ree Oe ae aah: 1,503 94 

: $ 11,272 13 

. PaMreeureiond open) debts. 6,956 50 

| Inventory of supplies... 00.600 RO RGa ey con ae 

—— Biginastiy lovavingsied! Tanedhing 5.5 op give ie eaten eet eta aoe recs snare rr 

| BTWHILES), JEGEREE CIV! CHINE SEAM SA re Oe a ee ee eae 

Bebreeordiemnenscsi a ee a a 

TISTRDUDA ETRE ni Ug See Sioa sich Te RS ae en ae leu nr Er 

ue PeUmpnalePACSe Me ee ee ha 

Gee Liabilities 

Current, 

Oren oval bangs sas.) osc cece elec y tests pet $ 1,584 30 

eos banque ©an: Nationale........2....0.........-- 200 00 

Current SECM PILAR AVAIL NCRe see yee ee Ns oe en eG iS) at, 085) 92 

“Doing tio mall fipsyelbeyrsie na Ge oe oleae eee eet ee Oe ere ean 2,356 01 

Sper iat Hme se ENON UNC es ey ee oes Melb ieee woes 441 25 

Balance on machinery and equipment .............0.-. 2000 00e eevee cece 

Maree MAUCUACCIMCOHINCIESUS. 62062 eos. e s tae cole ole eck caine bee 

See mte MEAG mosis rr hs ene ee 

Smt ae COTS ty fe he os 

Pee eserves foc bonds'in circulation.............5...002. 03.0 eue: De ee ages 

a “SERENE BESERHEE se NO AeA a i i ener eee 

ee Mid-mmcapiual tas ordinary SHAreS:,...:..-2..-.,26+.k+.. 62s: $ 12,500 00 

LS? CBAC on octes ob Macht anes Beano seed PACE A cube Meastagee 900 64 


1,005 52 


4,315 63 
393 63 


5, U4 78 


150 00 
3,215 89 
306 09 
250 00 
57,238 76 


66,875 52 


1,784 30 


3,883 18 


5,667 48 


13,517 96 
17, 482 50 
279 00 
609 00 
85 74 
17, 634 48 


11,599 36 


66,875 52 . 
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TH TROREBE UNG es 
(Star Dairy, Incorporated) : ; 
STATEMENT OF OPERATING ACCOUNTS AND PROFITS AND Losses | 
From Octoser 5 To DECEMBER 31, 1932 = é 
Wotalisales ene cee ae eae Pe ak ne ERE vce ee ons 23, 684 
Less Cost of Sales— 4 ee : 
Purchases:and-supplies; 3.50.) sea orn eee eect $ 14,671 89° 
Pig Our 2. 02 hooey Ce SRT oo kee een rece 888 51 
Depreciation/of machinery..20) 3-4) 6 ee ee — 366 63 
$ 15,927 03 
Less merchandise as*per inventory. -00 065 4 ee 393 63 ee 
: —————_ 15,533 40 
Gross profit-on Sales:." 7°. yee ee cae Dae eee % -8 150 69 
Less Selling Costs— : 2 
Expenses, trucks)... jthy 4; Oak nes nets eee ee aie Ge uelepl ob ate 
ie horses\and rigg? 25k ae Se ee ee 1,031 28 
Advertising. 32 a ee ee BR ra nH tpn 2in, oak PS ©3200) 
Sinking fund reserve, trucks; 698 re. cee ea ee ee 75 00 
horses and rigs, me een oo ae ey 156 25 
Salesmen’s salaries and commissions. eee eae nar By VEP IE 
Net profit.om sales¢ is esc ecscfice ie oe ee ee en 
Administrative and General Expenses— ; : 
Insurances i0s aes aie ease het poe Meee reenter $ 287 50 
Salarys office and saudi. 5 se ere as ten re ee 443 31 
Office’ expenses and ‘stabionery..e-c sees ee eee ee 76 75 
Generalexpenses i. 7 3 cosas ae oe ern 7 89 
Organization expenses..ces joo ae oe ee ae 122 29 
Upkeep of buildings ..7)0. 07 ea a eee 103 90 
Ligh tvandspowers cso. eee Nee ee ee ee ee 500 51. 
Salary; administration: \ sic ce Soe. gee ee 874 68 
Water rates, municipal and special taxes..... poy M een ee Mee te 174 00 — 
Telephone:and telegrams-=.- (=o ee Rk : 51 34 : < 
Sitesi ore see ee a ee eee 25 80 : : 
( ee 
Gross losses for the periods 22.5.0 46 Hon ee ee $ 542 81 — 
Administrative Financial Expenses to be Added— 
Interests and‘bank changes: 2279-3 20 sega oe $ 47 83 
Interests on mortgage (cose eee eee eee ees 210 00 — 
Reserves for;doubtiil debts)... sannce ee e 100 00 
Net lossesfantheperiod* 755-2 ete en Preps teeny rag tr ier SO) 
ES = 


L/ETOILE, INC. 
(Star Dairy, Incorporated) 


STATEMENT oF OPERATING AccoUNTS AND PRorits AND Losses 
From JANuARY 1, 1933 To Marcu 1, 1933 


Biter he ce ete ee rel ae Ok $ 20,665 0- 
: Cost of M erchandise Sold— 


Inventory to January 1, OSD ee ec a tee; 399.68 
- Purchases ; 11,939 51 


703 55 
152 85 
$18,189 54 
631 63 
12,557 91 
MRE Re in oR Caen ic tec yet ima en CES oO oe 8 LOK 
: 560 95 
felizpenses;, automobiles and trucks. ;... 0... 0.2.06 66. eye. 268 60 
© Boganng ed, Torrey eee se ee ange ee ee nee 219 12 
BUMPS PRMUO TSS AMG MNOS: ghar tS a oe by ae ee: 741 07 
_ Advertising and travelling expenses. . ae eat ee 12 00 
Sinking fund reserve, automobiles and. trucks. AA Sas See 50 00 
aol eda Ne ep ue ae 106 00 
_ Salesmen’ s salaries and commissions. Ree eae, 2,385 46 g 
— 4,343 20 
we 65, Git ok Sey 0 J os Mk np eee eae ey 7 Se $ 3; (63) 91 
Administrative and General Expenses to be Deducted— 
MISA mene ere ea See ek esse ie cee cs ei 191 66 
JEG UP eR GGL GO SETICE ST EN (CII 313 76 
muOnice expenses anG StablOnery..<...-%<. 2-2 .s te. ese ee hee 11 77 
Bee IMI ONVEXPEDRCS Gres en oe ep 14 35 
Maintenance of Pompuents and Ee charery. ee Sere 55 10 
Light, power and heating. . Sines a eg Lae RR Ue eer a 512 38 
RepcomraacninisttailOnee ee oss ee ees 531 07 
_ Water rates, municipal and special taxes.................. 136 00 
- Stamps, telephone MRGeTClEe TAIN Be 4 ries Ga ce ees 39 33 
mi, ———— $ 1,805 42 
RP rg te et i eg eg so es $ 1,958 49 
Administrative and Financial Expenses to be Deducted— 
Belmterest andgbank charges. ): i... ss. sence eet es $ 25 04 
Beiterecinonenonieape mee (a 140 00 
SiPseIMeHOmO Oli debts: 2). .60. se. ses nals. cece ees 50 00 
: : oO 215 04 
$ 1,743 45 
Surpitus Account 
BeOS, Sec Ss: sina agieites Sameeset Tinea (ae: Sie Way 
eo ee ee 900 64 


BP ec cess Si esetetas ins Sees 4s $ 842 81 
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bg he a, CAE Os Se Nae aie Eh ater) 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or COMMONS, 
Frinay, April 7, 1933. 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


embers present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Bouchard, Butcher, Brown, 
michael, Coote, Donnelly, Dupuis, Fafard, Gobeil, Goulet, Hay, Jones, 
Lo cks, Lucas, McGillis, McKenzie, Moore, Pickel, Porteous, Sauve, Senn, 
SI ver, Simpson, Spotton, Stewart, Stirling, Taylor, Thompson, Weese, Wilson, 
r (Macdonald). 


‘The committee took under consideration the question of reducing the quorum 
om 20 members. It was pointed out that more frequent sittings would be 
cessary to cover the field of the investigation before the close of the Session 
and that the congestion of committee work generally would make further 
demands on the time of members of this committee. 

In view of these circumstances it was felt desirable to reduce the size of 
quorum and on motion by Mr. Spotton in amendment to Mr. Simpson’s 
otion the Chairman was instructed to recommend to the House that the quorum 
be reduced to 12 members. 

A general discussion as to procedure followed when it was the expressed 
mse of the meeting that witnesses, Cousins, Aird and Hogg be recalled and 
at witnesses (distributors) from Toronto, Hamilton and Ottawa be summoned. 


The committee was informed that tentative arrangements had been made 
by the subcommittee to take evidence from delegates to the Convention at 
Ottawa next week of the Co-operative Milk Producers of the Prairie Provinces 
‘British Columbia. 


It was the sense of the meeting that the committee should meet more fre- 
— quently, daily if possible; the subcommittee to take this into consideration and 
‘ange for witnesses and meetings. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Hovuser or Commons, 
Monpay, April 10, 1933. 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, ene Bouchard, Bowen, Boyes, 
n, Butcher, Carmichael, Fafard, Gobeil, Lucas, McGillis, Moore, Mother- 
Pickel, Porteous, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, 'Spotton, Stirling, Taylor, ‘Tummon 
el ss). 


, 


The rilale also read several communications from witnesses who had 


ared before the committee, directing attention to necessary corrections in 
, Ee aeted. 


him regarding the Se and hearing of certain witnesses a4 p 
Columbia and the Prairie Provinces. Discussion followed resul 
being referred to the subcommittee on witnesses. 


was called, sworn and tad: 
Witness retired. 


Mr. E. A. Cousins was recalled and submitted to examination, 
retired to appear again at the next sitting. 


The clerk was instructed to summons certain witnesses from Mo 
appear at the next meeting. 


The meeting adjourned till Tuesday, April 11, at 3.30 p.m. 


A. AC FRASHR - 5 
Clerk of the Commi 


- MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusg or CoMMoNs, 
Apri 10, 1933. 


eeting so that the committee may be informed as to what took place. 
inutes read and approved. 


: Gentlemen, before we proceed with the witnesses, I understand the Clerk 
couple of letters from witnesses who have already filed statements asking 
certain statements or corrections be made. I shall ask the Clerk of the 
committee to read the letters. “The first one is from EK. W. King, Secretary of 
Eastern Dairies Limited, and reads as follows: 

On April 3rd we forwarded to you schedules giving the Agriculture 
Committee certain information which they requested that we furnish. 
Through schedule number nineteen we notified you that during the months 
of January, February, March and April, 1927, the retail selling price of 
- milk per quart was 13 cents and the purchase price of regular milk per 

hundred pounds $2.41. 


: This information is not correct. During the months of January, Feb- 

_ tuary, March and April, 1927, the retail selling price of milk was 14 cents 
per quart and the purchase price of regular milk $2.80. Will you please 
be good enough to acknowledge receipt of this correction as we are desirous 
_ of having the information we furnish to you correct. 


The next is from E. H. Conklin, General Manager of Borden’s Farm Products 
npany, Limited, and it reads as follows: 


___We have the honour to enclose herewith statements upon the fifteen 
ee hae in respect to which your committee require us to ale informa- 
tion. These statements have been carefully prepared by us, in accordance 
with the reported Minutes of Evidence, and trust that we have supplied 
all the information which your committee required of us. 

You will notice in the document numbered 9B that the average selling 
_ price per quart of milk is given as $0-1030. In the evidence which I gave 
before the committee, I stated the selling price per quart of milk to be 
ae 1041. The explanation of une difference in age two figures is that the 


which we paid Se ian price, and to ae we ald ten cents per 
hi oe ae 
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THomMAsS GAMBLE, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. Will you give the reporter your full name ead your position?—A. Thor 
Gamble, Central Dairy, President and Manager. : 
@: Have you a statement to make?—A. No, I have not. ae 
Q. You have no statement?—A. No. ; nee 


By Mr. Pickel: 
-Q. Mr. Gamble, is this an incorporated company?—A. It is. 
Mr. Brown: We can hardly hear the witness. 
Hon. Mr. MorHerwewu: We cannot hear either the question or the ans 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. How long have you been incorporated and doing business?—A. ‘Sine 
November 24, 1930. 
Q. This is your first venture, or is it a reorganization?—A. First venture, 
Q. Are you a distributor? ae Yes. 
Q. You also, as I understand it, pasteurize milk for farmers?—A. Yes. — 
Q. What we require chiefly from you, Mr. Gamble, and why we brought y 
here, was to get the cost of pasteurization. 


Mr. Brown: Speak out so we can hear you. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. I said we brought Mr. Gamble here especially to establish the cost 
pasteurization. He pasteurizes milk for the farmers. How do you do that, 
the gallon or quart, or hundred pounds, or what?—A. Do it by the quart. 

Q. How much?—A. 1-16 cents per quart. 

Q. How much?—A. 1-16 cents per quart. 

Q. One and one-sixth?—A. One and one-sixth, the farmer stands wastage 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Is it 1-16 or one and one-sixth?—A. One and one-sixth. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now Mr. Gamble, can you not tell us just what it includes, what ser 

vices you perform for that one and one-sixth cent?—A. Wash the bott 
pasteurize the milk and bottle it. We do not supply bottles, cases or caps. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. The farmer supplies bottles and cases?—A. Boiler. cases and caps. 
Q. A. Stands all breakage. 
Q. Are you also a distributor of milk?—A. Yes. : 
Q. Where do you purchase most of your milk?—A. In the surrou 
district. 
Q. How do you buy it at the present time?—A. We pay $1.26 net to 
farmer. 
Q. $1.26 net?—A. Net per hundred pounds, or 38-7 quarts. ae 
Q. That is 3-5 milk?—A. 3-4 milk. That is not deducted from ie 
Q. 1-242?—A. It is net. 
Q. 1:24 is net?—A. 1-26 is net. 
Q. Do you have any surplus?—A. Our farmers, contract farmers, 
have much surplus. : 
Q. Is this 1-26 net for all milk you purchase?—A. For contract mi 


x 
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That is for distributor’s milk?—A. Yes. 
Nhat about surplus?—A. Surplus milk is contracted at a different price. 
Q. How much—A. Twenty-six cents a pound butter fat. 
Q. Is that surplus milk separated—A. Separated. 
~ Q. You separate that?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is that used for?—A. Cream or butter, usually butter. 
Do you buy cream also?—A. No. 
 Q. You distribute cream?—A. Yes. 
_Q. Where do you get your cream?—A. From the contract milk, the amount 
contract milk which we have, which we do not sell. 
Q. And surplus too?—A. And surplus, too. 
Q. What is the selling price, Mr. Gamble, of your cream?—A. Cream? 
do you want that, by the quart? 
Q. How do you sell it?—-A. Do you want it by the quart? 
Q. Quart, half pints or quarts, yes, whichever you ‘prefer—A. Cereal 
m is 40 cents a quart. 
_Q. What percentage is that?—A. Twelve per cent. 
Q. Forty cents a quart?—A. Forty cents a quart, fifty cents a quart for 
ble cream. 
_ Q. What percentage?—A. Twenty-two. 
 Q. Fifty cents a quart?—A. Whipping cream 60 cents a quart. 
~ Q. What percentage?—A. Thirty-two. 
_ Q. Anything further? Do you sell any other grades?—A. No. 
Q. Just three grades—A. Just three grades. 
Q. Twelve, 22 and 32?—A. Yes. 
_ QQ. The price is 40, 50 and 60 cents?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. Do you not agree, Mr. Gamble, that there is a good deal more in the 
eam trade than in the milk trade?—A. No. 
Q. You take a quart of 32 per cent cream, and it comes to $2.40 a gallon. 
What does that represent in butter fat, a gallon of that cream?—A. 3-2. 
Q. How much butter fat would you be able to get out of that 32 per cent 


~Q. What do you mean by 3-2?—A. You asked me how much I would be 
le to get out of that, I say 3:2 pounds. 

Q. 3-2 pounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what I wanted you to say. I do not know whether you meant 
nds or bushels.—A. I thought you were thinking of pounds. 

_ Q. What do you pay for it?—A. We pay $1.26 per hundred net to the 
rmer. We have 25 cents haulage charge on that. 

_ Q. Mr. Gamble, let us confine ourselves to that one gallon which you sell 
for $2.40. How much do you pay for that?—A. I would have to figure that out. 
_ Q. Well, figure it out, it will only take you a minute, and let us know. 
vant you to say.—A. $1.42. 

. For the quart?—A. A gallon, yes. 

. Is that the contract price?—A. Contract price. 

. Tam asking you what you pay for that milk?—A. Yes, as milk, we are 
ng sO we are paying more than 1.26. I am giving you 1.26 as milk, and 
ave to charge haulage on top of that, which gives 1.51 a hundred. In 
case it is 3-2, which would be 1-42 cents a gallon. 

. 142?A. Yes. 

at includes haulage?—A. Yes, but does not pay for the separating of 
milk. a 

fee make 98 cents on that gallon. of cream?—A. I hope so, but I 
eee: 

(). That is what your figures show. Now Mr. Gamble, you are not doing 
zation for the farmers for your health?—A. No. 
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Q. You are making something out of it?—A. We are making ¢ 
_Q. What is your idea of the cost of pasteurization?—A. 1.06 is my 
Q. That is what you get?—A. Yes. . 
Q. What do you consider the actual cost?—A. We are doing it. 
cost price. : 
Q. Then you are doing it for your health?—A. No, I am not doing i 
my health, but the reason we ean do it at cost price is it is filling in the 
times. It ‘just cost us the same to run our plant if we were not ae nk 
at all. 
Q. That milk brought to you by the farmer is all pooled?—A. No. _ 
Q. If John Jones brings you twenty gallons of milk, you don’t give Joh: 
Jones back different milk?—A. We are only pasteurizing for five shippers. — 
Q. What is that?—A. We are only pasteurizing for five shippers. 
Q. That is all you are pasteurizing for?—A. Yes. ‘ 
Q. That is five distributors?—A. Five distributors. 
@. Do you pasteurize each one individually?—A. We have two small va 
and those five are pasteurized in these two small vats. 
Q. They go through a regular peers plant?—A. This cream vat is a 
pasteurizing vat as well, 
Q. I understand; that does not go through a pasteurizing machine?—A. ee 
Q. That was I understood just in the cream vat?—A. In the cream vE 
that is a pasteurizing machine. 
Q. But not as generally accepted?—A. We pasteurize our cream. 
Q. And kind of cream vat or wash tub or barrel is a pasteurizer?—A. We 
pasteurize our cream in this vat. 4 
Q. I understand; but it is not what is generally accepted as paseunane ls 
A. Certainly it is. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Gamble, you mentioned wastage, that the farmer stands wastage?— 

A. Yes. 
Q. Is there any appreciable amount of wastage?—A. On eight gallons he 
gets thirty quarts of milk, on account of the small quantity he is pasteurizing. 
Q. What would it be if there was no wastage? How many quarts would 
there be in eight gallons if there was no wastage?—A. Thirty-one and a fraction. 
Q. That w ould work out to a percentage; then the farmer who intends to 
distribute his own milk, does not really get his own milk back?—A. ae with 
the exception of these five farmers. 


By Mr. Brown: ‘ 

Q. Would the witness repeat what he said about wastage, on eight gallo 

the amount of wastage?—A. Yes. The farmer gets thirty quarts of milk back — 
on the eight gallons. 
Q. Two gallons wastage? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the wastage? That is what he wants to know.—A. ies aa 
There is not fully soe cats, but Cea : : 


gallons of ae 
Mr. Brown: Louder. 


‘a a 
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that is thrown in the vat, separately; how do you pasteurize that?— 
eam, heated. — 


). Just heated by steam?—A. Yes, hot water. 

Q. It does not go through any what is called “pasteurizing plant”, any 
“ic pasteurizer?—A. All our milk is pasteurized in vats. 

. That is all right. That is not an automatic pasteurizer?—A. What do 

Late 

. Well, I mean a plant that the milk continually keeps running through 

e time?—A. None of ours run through all the time. 

o ). It has large coils in the vat?—A. Yes. It is the same thing, only 
small coil. . 

~ Q. Apart from washing bottles, and bottling milk—what do you set down 

as the cost of pasteurizing apart from the washing, sterilizing and the refilling 

of the bottles?—A. What did I put down? 

~ Q. Yes, what was it?—A. 1-16 cents a quart. 

_ Q. How much?—A. 1:16 cents a quart. 

Q. Then you do not consider washing and sterilizing the bottles and refilling ~ 

h milk as worth anything?—A. You asked me— 

_Q. I asked you just the mere process of pasteurization—A. I can’t tell 
sir, because we have not got an accounting system of that kind. 


i 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Mr. Gamble, what is the cost of the organization of your plant; have 
any watered stock in your plant?—A. No, we have no watered stock. 

Q. No watered stock. Did you pay a commission in getting your stock 
sold?—A. We did not. There was no commission paid whatever for stock sold; 
all the stock that was sold, every cent went into the company. 

_ Q. To whom has your stock been sold, to the producers of milk?—A. It is 
to milk producers. 

. It is sold to milk producers?—A. Employees and milk consumers. 

. And there is no watered stock?—A. None whatever. 

Q. No more water in your stock than in your milk. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Now, we are very much concerned about this surplus milk. Do I under- 
d that your company is taking the loss in whatever surplus is left?—A. Our 
ik is bought on contract. Whatever is left over is separated, and we endeavour 
make out of that by selling cream, et cetera. My friend says we make so 
uch out of a quart of cream, but there is an awfully great return on cream. In 
r words, you will take, say one wagon which might take out fifty half pints 
ream and return twenty-five in a day. That is double work. That is a loss 
ing and loss of time, extra caps, et cetera. All that extra work has got to 
ito the profit which you make on the quart you sell. 

Are farmers limited to a certain quantity of milk that they bring to your 
—A. Our contract farmers are all contracted very high, so that contract 
lers very seldom have any surplus. 

Q. Ii they have any— —A. They very seldom have any surplus. 


id if they do not supply to the limit of the contract— —A. There is 


wee oe 
here is no penalty?—A. No. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. You have a number of producers, Mr. Gamble, that you get ‘mil 
that are not contracted, I understand?-—A. Yes, we have. 
Q. And do you give them the same contract price as the others?—A. N 
Q. That is more or less what you might term distress milk that is comi 
in to your concern?—A. I never term it as distress milk. 
Q. Is a proportion of that milk bottled and sold at present?—A. No. | 
Q. How do you dispose of it?—A. We have enough of the contract mi 
and that milk is separated and it is used for cream or ice cream, or churned. 
Q. You pay none of the other producers by the contract price?—A. No. 
Q. How do you say that milk is disposed of, in what way?—A, It 
separated. Me 
Q. As sweet cream?—A. It may be used as sweet cream or may be used fo 
ice cream, or it may be churned. 
ap Your calculation as to the cost of a gallon of cream— —A. Was on 
contract milk. 
Q. That was only on contract milk?—A. Yes. . 
Q. What proportion of the cream that you distribute is from contract milk, 
and what from this other milk? Can you tell me that?—A. We don’t sell all 
that cream that we get from our contract milk. 
@. Do you mean to say you sell no sweet cream from the other rai ee 
No. We have not a very large supply from the other shippers. They are small 
shippers. 
Q. Then it is all churned, is that the idea?—A. Or for ice cream probably 
some might go for ice cream, and some might be churned. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
What is your capitalization?—A. $300,000. 
Who is president?—A. I am president. 
What is your salary?—A. Do you want my salary or the, office salary 
I want the whole. What is your salary?—A. $1,200. 
Who is vice-president?—A. Mr. Argue. 
Ts he an active official in the company tA. Vice-president. 
Is he an active official?—A. No. 

Does he get any salary?—A. No. 

What other salaried officers are there in connection with it?—A. Just the 
office staff. * 
Q. How much? 


° BOLLLLLOOOD 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many?—A. Two males and one female; that includes myself; $4, 320, 
@ 2 Phat as the total. 


By Mr. Pickel: : 

Q. Do you pay any div idends?—A. No dividends. We are just running» 
two years. ; 
Q. Any income tax?—A. Yes, we paid income tax last year. 

Q. What was the result of your 1932 operation?—A. What were the assets 


Mr. Fararp: Is that fair? You don’t need that. That is private. 
The Witness: I didn’t know I was going to be asked that. fe 
The CuatrMan: I think, Mr. Pickel, that the object in having Mr, Gambl 
here was on the question of pasteurization. He may not be in a position t 
answer those questions. — : 
The Wirness: I would be glad to, if it is necessary, at any time. 
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TEAIRMAN: I aie it Eoeala be wise, if it is found necessary, that Mr. 
} hould be recalled, rather than that he should be asked to answer 
ions that possibly he is not prepared to answer to-day. Are there any 
questions on pasteurization? 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. Mr. Gamble, you do custom work for five different farmers?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. That is, you pasteurize and bottle their milk. They supply bottles and 
aps and cases and so forth, and you charge them 14 cents per quart. How 
ny quarts of milk do you give the farmer bottled, tor 100 pounds?—A. We 
ive him 30 quarts of milk for 80 pounds. 

fae. You give him 30 quarts of milk for 80 pounds?—A. Yes. 

ny That is a loss of two quarts?—A. No, it is not loss. 

Q. In an eight gallon can?—A. Oh, two quarts—approximately 32 quarts 
80 pounds of milk. 

Q. How many quarts are there in 80 pounds?—A. About thirty-one and a 
raction, 314, I think. 

1y In an eight gallon can?—A. In eighty pounds of milk. 

Q. That loss is just what is sustained, evaporation and perhaps a little 
astage in bottles?—A. It is usually w astage in pipes and bottles. 


By Mr. Brown: 
— Q. I suppose that would be the average wastage in a pasteurizing plant? 
—A. No, that is a little heavy, because these are only small amounts. 


oN What are you delivering milk at, at present?—A. Ten cents retail, eight 
olesale. 


By the Chairman: 
Qo Do you sell to distributors as well as to stores?—A. No, no distributors 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Can you tell us the amount of milk that you handled last year?—A. 
ae tell you how much there was coming in a day; at the present time, 
cans a day. 

Q. That is eight gallon cans?—A. Yes. 

Q. And cream?—A. Cream is separated from our over-plus milk, at least 
milk that you do not sell. 

_ Q. About how much cream is distributed?—A. I don’t know. I didn’t get 
lat figure, because I didn’t know you wanted it. I would be glad to get it for 


~ Q. Can you tell us offhand approximately your surplus for last year?— 
No, I could not. 


The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, if you are satisfied, I think we had better 
elease the witness. If the committee wish to call him again, he is available 
ht here in the city. 


Witness retired. 
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pps ‘CousINS, recalled. 


The Cuatrman: Now, Mr. Cousins, have you any tartee dacs me) 
make before the committee begin to cross-question you? 
The Wirness: Well sir, I was asked by telegram to fetch my minu 
book, and also a list of shareholders, which I have done. : 


The CuHatrMAN: And directors. 
The Witness: And directors, yes. : 
The Cuarrman: And the amount of shareholdings of each of them. 


The Witness: Yes. What information do you desire from the min 
book, Mr. Senn? : e 


By Vie Pickers 


Q. Mr, Cousins, what is your salary in your company ?—A. I think tha 
has already been stated. 
Q. W ell, just state it again —A. It was $10,000 per annum until the begin- 
ae a the year, and since ‘then I have taken two cuts, in common with every: 
ody else. 
Q. What is it now?—A. It is reaees now about 25 per cent. - 
Q. Does your minute book show that?—A. No, the minute book does not 
show it. - 
Q. What does show it?—A. My wage list. 
Q. Your what?—A. My wage list, at the end of the week. 
_ Q. Mr. Cousins, how many stockholders have you?—A. I will tell you that, 
sir, Sixty-two. 
Q. What is the amount of stock held by them?—A. Well, I have the list 
here, if you would like to look it over. Z 
Q. You can tell-us approximately how much stock is held by outsiders i in 
your company?—A. How much stock altogether? ; 
Q. Yes, how much stock is issued—A. There is 6,124 preferred and 10 = 
common, 
@. Give us that in dollars?—A. $240,000; that includes everything. 
. That stock has been sold?—A. Yes. 
@. When was it sold, Mr. Cousins?—A,. 1925. a 
Q. Has that ever been added to since?—A. Well, in 1928 the old compan 
entered into an agreement and reorganized, gave four shares for one. 425 
Q. No more issued ?—A. No. 
q. It remained the same; the amount of $240,000 remained the same?—A. 
Exactly. Ber. 
Q. That was 1925?—A. Yes. At the end of 1928 or to- day it stands at tha 
@. What dividends did you ever pay on that $240,000 since 1925? Hav : 
you paid regular dividends?—A. Not regular dividends, no. 
o. From 1925 to 1928, how many dividends were paid?—A. One stoe 
dividend. 
Q. One stock dividend?—A. Yes, to bring it up to date, and fe othe : 
dividends. a 
Q. That is in the three years?—A. Yes. ar: 
Q. What was the amount of those dividends, what percentage?—A. Seve 
er cent. 
: Q. From 1928 until to-day, how many dividends have been paid?—A. Five 
Q. All told?—A. Yes. = 
Q. You told us before, Mr. Cousins, when I read you a letter from Mrs. 
Payne of Granby—you said if she hadn’t got her dividend regularly it mus' 
have gone astray —A. They didn’t go astray, and she got her dividends, and 
have the cheques right here. 
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at were the dates?—A. April 15, 1931; July 15, 1931; October 15, 
nuary 15, 1932; April 15, 1932; and I might say the lady wrote to me 
id she hadn’t got them, and I got the cheques from the bank. 

, Do you know how much stock your company has sold in the city of 
jranby?—A. No, I have not—well, yes, I have it here by the different share- 
olders. 

— Q. You have a full list of shareholders there?—A. Yes. There is not much; 
very little. 

___ Q. Here is a gentleman who says, “On my investment of $2,500 cash I have 
eived in cash a little less than $100.” Is there any truth in that?—A. He has © 
eived the same amount as the others received. 

Q. Well, according to the evidence the others received very little. 
— 3 

Q. Are you separating every day?—A. These days, yes. 

Q. How long have you been separating?—A. On and off for quite a number 


A. 


 Q. Well, have you been continuously separating since last fall until the 
present time?—A. Not every day. It all depends; sometimes once a week, 
- sometimes twice a week, sometimes three times per week. Sometimes we stop 
the milk when we have a flood on us. 
-. QQ. Is your surplus milk all separated?—A. No. 
~ Q. What do you do with it?—A. Well, that part that we do not separate, 
sell it. 
 Q. Sell it for what?—A. Sell it for milk, fluid milk. 
-Q. But you call it surplus?—A. Well, it goes to meet poor competition. 
 Q. In reality it is not surplus?—A. Yes, it is. 
— Q. You simply call it surplus for dividend purposes?—A. If a man ships 
fen cans in one week, and the next week only ships five cans, he has a surplus 
of five cans. 
~_ Q. I would like to ask one more question, Mr. Cousins: your son said 
his evidence here that surplus milk was a little over 50 per cent—A. He made 
mistake, as I explained to you the last time I was here. 

_ Q. He said what was not so?—A. Well, he just guessed. 
__Q. He gave us the figures—A. In some instances they have been as high 
as 50 per cent. 

— Q. Will you tell us——A. When a man has no milk all winter, and in the 
pring he has plenty of it and ships it all in, he has certainly a surplus. We do 
10t ask him to ship all the milk in. He ships it of his own free will and accord. 
e pay him more than he would get from the butter factory. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
~Q. Mr. Cousins, you were before the committee on March 10?—A. Yes. 

~Q. On March 30, rather?—A. Yes, March 30. 
_ Q. And at that time the committee asked you to have your auditor attend. 
Have you brought him to-day?—A. Unfortunately he is so busy he could not 
ome, but he has given me the whole thing here; if you desire it I shall go through 
it, or I will give you a copy of it. 
____ Q. The auditor was so busy that he did not have time to attend?—A. Well, 
e has other business to attend to outside of mine, sir. 
_ Q. Well, I am taking your statement for it, that he was so busy that he did 

have time to attend before this committee?—A. Exactly. 

Would you give us the name of your auditor?—A. With the greatest of 
e; Marrotte, Anderson & Co., of Montreal. 
. And who in that firm does your business?—A. Mr. Marrotte; he is the 
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Q. Mr. Marrotte?—A. Yes. 
Q. And when you told Mr. Marrotte that it was the pleasure of this coi 
mittee that he attend before it, he said he did not have time and could not do 
—A. Well, he said that he was too busy, but he did draw up a full statement 0. 
the facts connected with my company from its inception. 
Q. Just a minute; Mr. Marrotte told you that he was too busy to athend 
before this committee? —A. Exactly. 
Q. That is correct?—A. Exactly. 
Q. There cannot be any doubt about that?—A. I have not any dou 
because I was with him all day yesterday; he said he was sorry he could not — 
come, but at this time of the year he was particularly busy. 
Q. And consequently you especially prepared yourself?—A. No, I didn't. I 
had him prepare it. 
Q. You prepared it?—-A. Yes—no, he prepared it. 
Q. Do you want to make any corrections of any statements you made when 
you were before the committee last?—A. Well, sir, you said that there was a 
discrepancy between 1925 and 1928. Now, pos sibly as far as the figures go 
there is quite a discrepancy. 
Q. I suppose you had the advantage of reading the report of the committee 
of the 30th of March?—A. Yes, I have a copy right here. : 
Q. Are there any statements which were made by you previously, as reported 
in the statement which you have in your hand, which you want to correct before 
I go on with the examination?—A. Yes. I said that all that stock was sold. It 
was not. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. What stock?—A. The stock that was issued in 1925. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. When you first started to give your evidence you advised the committee — 
that there were 5,000 shares?—A. Yes. : 
Q. Of preference cumulative stock of the par value of $100?—A. Yes. 
Q: re that that was all sold?—A. Yes. But it was not. 
Q. You want to correct that?—A. Yes. : 
Q. What else would you like to correct?—A. Well, I am not quite sure, Mr. 
Bowman. If you have any corrections. or anything ‘that appeals to you that 
you would like me to correct, all right. 
Q. Well, Mr. Cousins, to be quite frank with you, there are so many state- 
ments that are contradictory of one another, I am afraid it would take me the 
next hour to draw them to your attention. But let me just take a statement — 
that you made a moment ago to Mr. Pickel. May I ask if that is correct. You 
said that in 1925, $240,000 worth of stock was sold——A. It was not all sold. 
Q. I beg your pardon?—A. It was not all sold. That is capital of the com 
pany. 
Q. That was capital of the company?—A. Yes. It was not all sold. I 
thought that stock was sold, but when I come to find out, I find that it was no 
sold. There was simply 6,124 shares of preferred sold and 10,000 no par value 
Q. Let us start at the beginning of this affair, then, without confusing the 
committee, if possible. You are in a position to- -day, are you, to give~us the 
financial history of the company ?—A. Yes. 
Q. You are quite clear about that?—A. Yes. 
Q. And will you tell us just what the value of the company was prior ‘a the 
reorganization in 1925?—A. Well now, if you desire it, I can give you the whole — 
thing in detail. me 
Q. Kindly consider my question, because I am talking now about ae O% 
1925’?—A. Prior to 1925? 


iy 
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Yes.—A. What was it you wanted in 1925, prior to that time? That wa 
n company in 1925. : 

- Q. That is what I wanted to get at. I want to get the start of that com- 
any. —A. Exactly; it started in 1889. 

- Q. Prior to 1925 the company was a personal company?—A. Exactly. 

-Q. Just an ordinary registered company?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Not a joint stock company?—A. No, it was not a joint stock company. 
Q. Prior to that time there was no stock, either preferred or common, issued? 
A. Nothing whatever was sold. 

 Q. Now, you started in 1925— —A. That is it. 

 Q. —by setting up a joint stock company, is that correct?—A. The company 
‘as incorporated under Dominion letters patent dated the 9th of April, 1925, 
with an authorized capital of 5,000 seven per cent cumulative redeemable prefer- 
ence shares of $100 each, and 10,000 shares without nominal or par value to be 
ssued at a price not exceeding $5 per share. 

— Q. Now, what did you get for your company when you turned into the new 
joint stock company in 1925?—A This is 1925; the company entered into an 
greement with Ernest Cousins Limited (old company)—that was prior to 1925 
—under date of 27th of April, 1925, whereby it purchased the assets and the 
ood will and assumed the liabilities of that company. The consideration for 
he transfer of the assets and liabilities and the undertaking of Ernest Cousins 
imited (old company) to make a payment to your company of $240,000, was 
350,000. Ernest Cousins Limited— 

 Q. Just a minute, the consideration for the old company was $350,000— 
ave you got the exact figures there?—A. Yes, to make payment to your com- 
any— 

Q. Well, have you got the exact value, you said $350,000?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What are the exact figures? —A. $350,000. 

__ Q. That is, $350,000; the new company purchased the old company for 
 $350,000?—A. That it is. 

___Q. Yes, how was it paid?—A. Ernest Cousins Limited old company accepted 
000, 7 per cent cumulative redeemable preference shares, and 10,000. shares 
_ without nominal or par value in settlement, and these shares were issued by the 
ompany as fully paid shares. 

___ Q. That is, the new company set up in 1925 paid to vou as proprietor of the 
old company 3,000, $100 preferred cumulative shares carrying a dividend of 7 
per cent?—A: That is right. 

_ Q. Plus 10,000 no par value shares?—A. In settlement. 

- Q. Valued at $5?—A. Exactly. 

_ Q. So the total purchasing price was $350,000?—A. Exactly. 

Q. What was that paid for?—A. The company acquired from the old com- 
any net assets of $115,789.98 and liabilities amounting to $76,031.73, goodwill 
ased on a valuation of $5 for each no par value share of $70,241.75; the sum to 
e paid by Ernest Cousins Limited old company, $240,000. You see, $110,000 
nd $240,000 make $350,000. The consideration was 3,000 shares of preferred 
ck at $100, and 10,000 shares no par value at $5, that made $350,000. 

be, Q. In taking over this business the new company allowed for goodwill a sum 
mounting to $70,000?—A. Goodwill, based on a valuation of $5 per share, 
70,241.75. ; : 
Q. Now, that 3,000 shares of cumulative stock was not all issued?—A. No, 


_ Q. What happened?—A. The old company entered into an agreement with 
he Mortgage Investment Company Limited on the 1st of April, 1925, to sell the 
res of the company on behalf of the old company. From the proceeds of the 
res sold, $240,000, Ernest Cousins old company paid on account of their debt 
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of $240,000, during the period ended 31st December, 1925, $75, 721.76; 
a balance of $164, 278.24. During the year ended 31st December, 1926, * 
leaving a balance of $161,089.60. 

Q: Yes, is that all?——A. That is as far as we have got so far. 

Q. W ell, finish. Finish what you have in your statement?—A. Dur 
November, 1928, the company amended and changed the original agreement 
made with Ernest Cousins Company Limited old company. The compan 
obtained supplementary letters patent from the Dominion government unde 
date of 21st November, 1928, reducing the capital of the company by the can- 
cellation of 1,469 preferred shares, and further by changing the remaining author 
ized preferred shares, amounting to 353 old shares valued at $100 each with 
total par value of $353,100, into 14,121 shares of $25 each, with a total par valu 
of the same amount. 

Q. That don’t tell anything, of course, Mr. Cousins. Can you yourself, at 
now, Mr. Cousins, tell us the initial set-up of this company ?—A. Yes, I think Tt 
ean. < 

Q. Well, will you please do it, you have not told us anything = you ie 
—A. Well, I ‘think I have. 

Q. Iam sorry, the fact that there are a certain number of shares authorized, 
don’t mean any thing, as you know. A company can start up with a million — 
dollars’ worth of shares, but unless somebody buys them or they are issued, they 
don’t become the set-up of the company, do they?—A. No. 

Q. Well, tell us about the shares that have actually been issued?—A. Th 
sum of $113,425 was received by Ernest Cousins Limited old company on the 
sale of stock, which sum has been accounted for to the new company, less com- 
missions, and selling expenses incurred by the old company in the sale of the © 
stock of the new company. The failure to realize the full amount desired was — 
due to the failure of the underwriters of the stock to carry out their agreement 

Q. Well, you are just reading something from a memorandum you hav 
there?—A. This is a statement from the auditor. 

Q. An auditor’s statement, yes; but Just what it means at are not sure?— 
- A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Well, tell me, I have asked you an open question, how much cumulativ 
preferred stock has been issued in this company?—A. Shares sold as follows 
936 preferred shares at a value of $100; 741 common at a value of $25. 

Q. When was this?—-A. This was in 1925. 

Q. Will you give those figures again please?—A. 936 preferred shares. 

Q. That is 936 preferred valued at $100?—A. Yes. : 

Q. The next item is 741 common at $25?—A. And 40 at $12.50; and 10 
at $8, making a total of— 

Q. 40 what?—-A. 40 common shares. 

Q. 40 common at $8? 


The CHarrMAN: No, 40 at $12.50. 
By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. At $12.502—A. Yes. 
Q. And the other 100 at $8. 
By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Is that last 100 common shares, Mr. Cousins?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And is sold for how much?—A. $8. 
By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Eight dollars a share?—A. Making a total of $113,425, ane ‘hat 3 is ; 
Q. 


Now, we are getting at the capital i ain’ 1925 And that is all the: ; 
that was issued. 
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no matt mgt that, is there Mr. Cousins? In 1925 we 
( red $100 value shares, and 741 common shares sold at $25?—A. 

~'Q. And Cy err $8. 

Q. At $8?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Making at that time a total value of how much?—A. $113,425. 

. Now, that was the original capital set-up with the new company, that 

hen the joint stock company took over your whole business?—A. That was 

money invested. — 

- Q. Now, there can’t be any doubt about that, can fhere?_2A. None. 

Q. Now, what is the next step in your capital set-up?—A. The preferred 

stock value of $153,100 is arrived at as follows. 

ne Os Well, what are you talking about now?—A. I was going to tell you, you 

ked me and I was going to tell you. 

- Q. You say this preferred stock realized $153,100. What was the next 

?—A. The total proceeds from the sale of preferred and common shares was 

3,425. 


$25 ‘invested, fieeiiee a fered 4,537 He of Aa ae stock at $25 
hich made a sum total of $113,425. The original preferred shares of $100 par 
ic were exchanged for four new shares of $25 par value. New ee 


S the ee preferred shares of $100 par value were exchanged for four new 
shares of $25 par value. New Cea ti share certificates were issued. to an 


(A Now, 1 want the committee to understand that clearly. You correct me, 
ousins, if [am wrong. You say that for these 936 preferred shares of $100 
value, plus 741 shares of common stock of $25 par value, plus the 40 shares 

at were sold at $12.50—they were really $25 par value—plus the 100 shares, 
yere all put together and when the reorganization took place, new preferred 
tock equal to the total amount of the old common shares and the preferred 
res was issued?—A. No sir, they still retained their common stock. 

‘ Q. Yes, I know, but they got a preferred share for the common stock that 


ve CHAIRMAN: For every $25 worth. 


: a an Mr. pe 


te is what I am saying. Now, in talking about this reorganization, 
re now down to 1928?—A. Yes, sir. 

right, now in 1928, tell me the reorganization that took place there; 
ave your ey in 1925 with a total valuation of $113,425?— 


aN w, tell me what tok place in 1928?—A. Well, I have just told you 
shares were taken in and four shares were offered i in their place. 
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Q. That is for the preference—A. Yes. aaah 
Q. Just tell me how many shares were. issued in 1928?—A, 4,537 
valued at $25 per share. hens 
Q. Yes, what about the common shares?—A. They kept the common. 


they held?——A. No, sir, they simply got four shares for the one share; ev 
man that had one share of $100 stock got four shares for it, that was preferred 

Q. Yes.—A. And it still remains preferred. The common stock, they kept ; 
at, they have it yet, that was never changed. 


By the Chairman: » 
Q. No, that is not right—A. Yes, it is. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
@. Where do you get your 4,537 then?—A. By multiplying 936 prefered 
shares by four. - 
Q. Well, that doesn’t come to 4,537, it comes to 3,744—A. Yes, — is 
right; you are right, sir. 
Q. Well look, Mr. Cousins,—I don’t know, Mr. Chairman why this com 
mittee should have to go over this evidence again, we don’t seem to be getting 
anywhere with this witness, we don’t get a satisfactory statement, and we don’ 
get satisfactory answers. There is not a page of the whole of this evidence 
which he gave during a couple of hours, but what there are contradictions, 
and then we have the same thing here to- day. Now, I don’t think we are going 
to get very far until we get somebody in the w itness box who knows something — 
about the financial set-up of this company. I think this witness, with all due 
respect to Mr. Cousins, does not understand it himself. I have no doubt that, 
like men who are fortunate enough to be in his position, he has relied entirely | 
upon his solicitor and his accountant for advice about the different set-ups of 
this company. He is, unfortunately, not able to give it, that is clear. I want to- 
suggest, Mr. Chairman, that as a Cousins is not able to give us the answ 
that we, if necessary, subpoena the gentleman whom he named as audito 
of the company, and see that he appears before this committee in order tha 
we may get the evidence without having to go through this thing several time 
over. 
Mr. Brown: Would it not be well if Mr. Cousins would furnish the co 
mittee with the statement which he says comes from the auditors? 
Mr. Tummon: Unfortunately, Mr. Brown, the statement which was file 
with the committee, the annual statement, does not agree with the evidence 
Mr. Cousins has viv en us. 
The CuHairmMan: Nor, with the evidence he is giving now. 
Mr. Bowman: Yes, the trouble with the witness is that he is confusi 
different years on different statements. We get something in 1925, and we be 
something else in 1931. 
The WITNESS: No, sir, you don’t get anything in 1931, you simply got 
in 1928. 
By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Well that is what we have been getting—A. No, sir, you simply | 
the difference from 1925 to 1928. IJ-was trying to explain to you just exac : 
what was done in 1928. 
Mr. Bowman: Well, I am willing to try a little further, Mr. Chat 
I have gone over these figures very carefully, and certainly none of th 
statements agree. 
The CuHatrMAN: No, they do not. Tete 
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ow, going back to 1925 for a moment, Mr. Cousins. When you read 
figures that you just gave,—and I wish you would correct me if I have 
nm them down wrong, and to confirm it if Tam right—936 preferred shares . 
value of $100; 741 common shares sold, you say, at $25; 40 sold at $12.50; 
nd 100 which sold at $8. Is that correct?—A. Yes, sir, that is right. 

: Q. That is right, all right. Now, what was the next step in the financial 
up of your company, what change was next made?—A. During November, 
8, the company amended and changed the original agreement made with 
est Cousins, Limited. The company obtained supplementary letters patent 
m the Dominion government, reducing the capital of the company by the 
cellation of 1,469 preferred shares. 

Q. Yes, and that 1,469 preferred shares was of a value of $100.—A. Yes, 


: _ Now, you are talking about the capitalization?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


1G. They were part of the shares that were issued to Mr. Cousins in the 

t place to realize that $240,000, and that was never realized?—A. Yes. 

nd further, by changing the remaining authorized preferred shares, amounting 

031 shares valued at $100 each, with a total par value of $353,100 into 14,124 

hares of $25 each, with a total par value of the same amount. 

a With a total par value of the same amount—14,142 did you say?—A. 

Q. That is 14,124 at a par value of $25, that would give you $353,100?—A. 

at is right, that agrees with my figures. 

Q. All right, but these were the shares that were authorized, these are not 

ae shares that were issued?—A. No, I have just told you the number of shares 

at were issued. 

. All right, how many ?—A. 6,124 preferred, and 10,000 common. 

3 Q. Now, answer this, how do you get that 936 preferred shares of $100 each, 

common, 40 common, and 100 common—how a you get it into 6,124 pre- 

red and 10,000 common issued? That is wha A. Well, Mr. 

owman, I am extremely sorry, as I say, I am not an editor myself; I simply 

e these figures; and these figures, according to the auditor, who is one of the 

t auditors in the city of Montreal, come out exactly to a cent. I feel a little 

annoyed at the auditor not being able to be here himself to explain these 

s to you, but I know that these figures are right, I know that they are 

orrect. 

~Q. You can’t know whether they are right or not except for the reason that 

he auditor told you so. Now, here are two statements clearly before the com- 

nittee, Mr. Cousins, first we will take these shares which I have referred to— 

preferred at $100, 741 common, 40 common, and 100 common—we find this 

k issued at a certain period in the history of this company.—A. Yes. 

Q. The next statement we find is the auditor’s statement for 1931 or 1932, 

here it shows at page 348, that you have 6,124 shares of $25 each, plus 10,000 

of no par value at $5 each?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. These are issued now?—A. Yes. 

-Q. The auditor says they are issued?—A. Yes, sir. 

ia How did you issue these shares?—A. They were sold. 

im Q How do you know?—A Because we got the money for them, except the 
nt that I have myself, you see I am holding an amount of preferred 1,709 

994 of common. 

6,000 what?—A. 6,994 common. 

4 Now, how did you get this 6,994 common?—A. IJ bought some of them, 

nd the others. were given to me for my business. 


~Reeaeae tha kept fs 
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-Q. Well, that is the point we want to get at—_A. Well, othe e 

Q. We haven't. We find that in 1926 you have a total of 8, 
shares outstanding. When we look at your auditor’s report for 1931 
10,000 outstanding —A. That is right, the whole 10,000 were issued. 

Q. Yes, but what did you eet for them? Did you give them awa: 
nothing?—A. No, sir, the amount that was given to myself for my busi 
somewhere—I bought somewhere in the neighbourhood of 5,500, I bot 
siderable of those shares. i 2 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I said I bought a considerable aliMbEe of thos 
shares back ‘myself, 

Q. No par value?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did you pay for them?—A. Whatever I could i them for, I bo gh 
them with the preferred. 

Q. You bought them with the preferred, that is really stock that you ol 
and bought back? Ae Yes. 

Q. But how do you account for getting at these 9,000 extra shares of no pa 
value?—A. I did not say that there were 9,000. 

Q. I am telling you so, according to your auditor’s information. —A. Wel, 
am awfully sorry, “Mr. Bowman. 


The Cyaan: Really, Mr. Bowman, I don’t think there is any use pur ain 
this any further. We will have to have this auditor here, just now you are. only 
wasting your time. Don’t you agree with that? 


Mr. Bowman: Well, the main point of this company, as I see it, Mr. Cc 
man, is this, that in the first place, the son attends before this committee an 
gives his evidence, and in that evidence, he gives the capital set-up of this co 
pany at a very small amount—I refer to page 147 of the evidence—he gives th 
capital set-up of this company as $153,100. We have the statement made by th 
witness in his evidence some time ago that goodwill was not taken into con: 
sideration, and as a matter of fact, as a imagine the record and the memorandun 
of incorporation, steps that were taken in the change of 1928, that he was p 
for goodwill a very substantial amount. I find more than that, Mr. Chairm: 
that according to the report that is filed before the committee, that a very s 
stantial amount has again since accumulated for goodwill, amounting in the 
statement issued for 1931 by their auditors to $87,507.44. On top of that, ther 
has been wiped off in depreciation up to the time some $48,000, according to th e: 
report. On top of that, we get a statement from the manager of the comp 
that they are not able to pay dividends. Well, the record clearly shows tl 
they can pay dividends. They have people outside. of their own company 
whom we have record, who hold stock in this company who are not getting any 
thing, not even on their preferred shares, they are not even getting dividenias 

‘No w, if the thing can be explained, let us have an explanation, but s 
as I can see from the records that appear to date, this company has been m 
very substantial profits; its profits have been ‘written. off into goodwill, nti 
depreciation and into bad debts; and if you add to that the no-par-value sto 
which has been issued by the company as bonuses, somebody has got someth 
out of this company, there can’t be any doubt about that. You have to-da 
a clear statement that since 1925 the only common stock issued was to t 
extent of 981 shares, and again we are told that there were 10,000 shares eas 

The WITNESS: They were issued in the beginning, sir. 

Mr. Bowman: They were not issued in the beginning, according i 
auditor’s statement. Certainly Mr. Chairman, there is some explanatio 
ing with regard to the major items that I have very roughly drawn to 
attention, and I certainly suggest that the auditor of this company be subpoer 
and that he attend before this committee and give to this committee the in 
tion we want; otherwise, we will take proper steps to bring him. 


~ 
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e Witness: I will see Mr. acl eel that he is here, most decidedly when 


By Mr. Pickel: 

as I wanted to ask you one question. In your evidence the last time you 
re here you gave the amount of depreciation as $80,000, or a little over. 

The CHAIRMAN: What depreciation? Annual depreciation? 

‘ Mr. PickEL: Yes. $80,000. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
cay On page 328 of the evidence, Mr. Cousins was asked:— 


Q. Mr. Cousins, in your Baca for depreciation, I think you acknowl- 
edged some $80,000?—A. Yes, I have that here. 

Q. Well, now, in the statement that your son made the other dave 
we find as depreciation for machinery, $15,000, delivery equipment, 
$7,000, building, $2,000. How do you reconcile those two statements?— 
_A. Well, he possibly did not have the figures here. What year was: that 
for? 

ow, for 1932 in your filed statement you have “depreciation: machinery 
$15, 000, delivery equipment $7,000, buildings $2,212.” Why did you tell us the 
depreciation was $80,000?—A. Mr. Pickel— 

— Q. Will you tell me?—A. If you will kindly wait until the auditor comes 
up here, he will have the answer to those questions. He is better able to answer 
them than I am. 

Q. I should hope so. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 
~ Q. Did you tell the committee that you had the list of your shareholders 
2 - here™A. Yes. 
4 Q. Are you going to file this list with the number of shares of each?—A. 
Yes: right here. 
- The CuHarirMAN: Yes. He has said he would file them. 
Mr. Tummown: I would also ask Mr. Cousins to file with us the statement 
he has been reading from? 
The Witness: Yes. I will do that. I have a copy here. 
(Copy filed.) 
Mr. Tummon: Possibly, I might ask a question here. 
_ The Cuatrman: Do you mean that the file should be included in the 
ves 
ae Mr. Tummon: Yes; the minutes so we will have something to go by. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. How long have you been receiving $10,000 a year salary?—A. Just 


. Was that authorized in your minutes?—A. Yes, sir. As a matter of 
fact, it i is not— 

 Q. Just tell the tee who your directors are?—A. Ernest A. Cousins; 
Andrew C. Cordner; Francis E. Cousins; Nathan B. Cohen; Ernest W. Sayer: 

LE. Reynolds; Fred Cleary. 

PQ How often do you meet?—A. Generally at the call of the chair. 
Q. How often does the chair call?—A. Possibly every three or four months. 
. When did you have your last meeting?—A. We have our annual meet- 

this month. : 
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Q. When did you have your last meeting?—A. July 11—no, | . 
November 14, 1932. a 
Q. And when did you have a meeting before then?—A. July 11, 1932; May 
9, 1932. 
Q. Find the minutes authorizing the salary of $10,000?—A. Yes, si 
“Minutes of meeting of the board of directors of Ernest Cousins Limited held 
April 14, 1932. There were present: E. A. Cousins; A. C. Cordner; Ernest W. 
Sayer; Nathan B. Cohen; Fred Cleary. It was moved by Mr. N. D. Cohen 
seconded by Mr. E. W. Sawyer that the following salaries be paid, viz: aM 
E. A. Cousins $10,000 per annum..... : 
Q. Who is Mr. Cordner?—A. He is president of the North Eastern. 
Q. How much stock has he—how are these directors elected, at an annual 
meeting?—A. The annual general meeting. ge 
(). Now, I notice that these stockholders are very very small holders, all 
of them—all but yourself. s 


The CuarrMan: I was going to suggest doctor that if you want to let that 
go you might do so until the auditor comes. : mae: 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. When you were here the other day, Mr. Cousins, there was certain in- 
formation I said I required, if you will recall. You wrote the -clerk a letter, 33 
didn’t you, asking if I would let you know what the information was?—A. Yes. 

Q. Unfortunately, that letter just came to my hand last Thursday morn- 
ing and I had to leave to go to a funeral and just got back this morning, and 
therefore I was unable to have it prepared for you. If I submit the questions 
that I wish to be answered by you will answer them?—A. Most decidedly. 

The CuHatrMaANn: Either himself or his auditor. 


Mr, Tummown: I do not think his auditor can give the information. I would 
be glad to get it before the auditor comes here, if Mr. Cousins will submit it. 
The Wirness: Yes. Well, now, if you will be kind enough to send for that __ 
information to-morrow—Mr. Chairman, when will you call a session of this 
committee again? i 
The CHatrMAN: We will be meeting almost every day, but I do not know 
when the committee will be prepared to hear your auditor. That will be left 
in the hands of the sub-committee. 2% a 
Mr. Bowman: I am going to ask that when Mr. Cousins goes home that 
he get in touch with his auditor and that his auditor forward to you as chair-— 
man a brief history showing the financial set-ups of the different Cousins com- 
panies down to the present time. 


The Wirness: That is all here, sir. * 


Mr. Bowman: Well, we did not understand it. I want it in @ ae form 
so that the members of the committee can understand it. 


By Mr. Bowman: fe 

Q. Now, may I ask the witness te turn to page ee of the evidence of 
March 30th and look at the bottom:— ; 
Ernest Cousins Limited—capital structure. . . . common stock: 

bonus to subscribers $6,125. Rs 


That figures out at 1,225 shares at $5 apiece. Do you know how that bonus 
came to be issued?—A. Yes, sir; I gave it myself out of my own stock. i 
Q. You gave it out of your own stock?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. “ Preferred dividends, $12,250.” That is the equivalent of 2,450 shares? 
—A. That was paid in cash. 
Q. Now, are you sure of that?—A. Yes, sir; $13,394.45. 
Q. I am talking about preferred dividends $12,250?—A. Yes. I did it. — 
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re yo sure ae was paid in cash?—A. Yes. $13,394. 

Just a minute——A. It was all cash. 

+ cannot have been paid in cash. The statement showed it was issued 
common stock?—A. These were preferred dividends. 

Q. Yes, but it says common stock issued as preferred dividends $12,250. 
that is not "cash, is it?—A. Yes, sir. The real amount is $13,394. 

Q. Can you ‘tell me why your auditor put in $12, 2507—A. That was at the 
end of December—that was the end of 1932. 

Qs Would you mind having a look at this statement again?—A. Yes, sir. 
QQ. Have you page 346?—A. Yes, sir. 

~ Q. Do you see what I refer to?—A. Yes. 

-Q. Do you still say after looking at it that that means cash?—A. Well, 
must do. | 

—_ Q. When it tells you plainly that it is common stock, preferred dividends 
$12,250?—A. “Bonus to subscribers $6,125; preferred dividends $12,250.” 
 Q. You take that as cash?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. That shows, Mr. Chairman, that the witness really does not know what 
is talking about?—A. Possibly I do not; but it is right here. 

_ Q. I am sorry to say that, but it is true. On page 346 the evidence is quite 
ear. The company received the full consideration for the shares issued. Then 
e auditor’s statement sets out preferred stock, and under the second heading, 
common stock,” not cash—‘bonus to subscribers $6,125, preferred dividends 
2,250, ‘goodwill of acquired concern $31,625 or a total of $50, 000 which means 
10 000 non par value stock at $5. 

The CHAIRMAN: Was it issued? 

Mr. Bowman: Yes. 

The CuarrMan: I think we had better dismiss the witness and Mr. Tummon 
s chairman of the subcommittee suggests that we call the auditor for to-morrow 
ternoon. 

‘The Witness: Don’t make it to-morrow afternoon. He would not be able 
to get here. If you could make it Wednesday. 

: The CuairMan: If he cannot come to-morrow afternoon, would Wednesday 
suit the committee? But why can he not come. 


The Witness: Well, Mr. Senn, I would not like to spring it on him so 
suddenly; but if you so desire I will make him come. 


The CHairMANn: We will do the making. 

‘Mr. Bowman: It is not enough that the witness and the auditor spent all 
ay yesterday on these books, but the witness comes here with the statements 
repared by the auditor and we expected him to come here and bring the auditor, 
Now, the auditor is not here and we cannot get the evidence we want. I sug- 
t that we subpcena the auditor by wire. 

The Witness: For to-morrow afternoon? 

___-Mr. Bowman: For to-morrow afternoon, 

_ The Wrrness: I am content. 

The Cuairman: Very well. You will be here as well? 

The Witness: Yes. I will be here as well. 


The committee adjourned to meet Tuesday, April 11, 1933, at 3.30 p.m. 
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BORDEN’S FARM PRODUCTS CO. LIMITED 
703 Dominion Sq. Bldg., 
Montreal, Que. 


PURCHASE AND SELLING Price or Mik 1925 To 1932, IncLusIVE 


Purchase price Selling Purchase price Selling ; 
— price Spread price Spread 
Per cwt.| Per qt. | per qt. per qt. | Percwt.| Perqt. | Perqt. | Perqt. 
1925 1927 BC 
Manuary. ese. ee. $2.50 | $0-0644 $0-13 | $0-0656 $2.90 | $0-0747 $0-14 $0-0653 
Webruary. sicscac 5: 2.50 0-0644 0-13 0-0656 2.90 0-0747 0-14 0-0653 
Wien claret re tir 2.50 0:0644 0-13 0-0656 2.90 0:0747 0-14 0:0653 
PAUL eo ee 2.50 0:-0644 0-13 0:0656 2.90 0:0747 0-14 0-0653 
INTERIOR Uae eae 2.10 0-0541 0-12 0-0659 2.10 0:0541 0-12 0:0659° 
June 2.10 0-0541 0-12 0-0659 2.10 0-0541 0-12 0-0659 
Ti Re SRA Hee Neng 2.10 0:0541 0-12 0-0659 2.10 0-0541 0-12 0-0659 
FAMIPUStia: aceite 2.10 0-0541 0-12 0-0659 2.10 0-0541 0-12 0:0659 — 
September........ 2.10 0:0541 0-12 0-0659 2.10 0-0541 0-12 0-0659 
Octobens. ens 2.50 0:0644 0-13 0-0656 2-805 0-0723 0:14 0-0677 
November........ 2.50 0-0644 0-13 0-0656 2-805 0-0723 0-14 0-0678 
December......... 2.90] 0-0747 0-14] 0-0653 2-805] 0-0723 0-14] 0-067 
Average......... 2-366] — 0:0609 0-1266| 0-0657 2.55 | 0-0657 |  0-1316} — 0-0659 
1926 1928 
SAMUS. ate etree 2.90 0-0747 0-14 0-0653 2-805] 0-0723 0-14 
February 2:90] 0-0747 0-14] 0-0653 2-805] 0-0723 0-14 
12 ana 2.90] 0-0747 0-14| 0-0653 2-805] 0-0723 0-14 
Peta eek 2.50 | 00644 0-13 | 0-0656 2-805]  0-0723 0-14 
Mare 2:10] 0-0541 0-12 |  0-0659 2.03 | 0-0523 0-12 
Wie 2.10| 0-0541 0-12 | 0-0659 2.03 | 0-0523 0-12 
July. 2.10| 0-0541 0:12 | 0-0659 2.03 | 0-053 0-12 
i ea 2.10] 0-0541 0-12 | 0-0659 2.03 | 0-0523 0-12 
September........ 2:50 | 0-0644 0-13 | 0-0656 2:03 | 0-0523 0-12 
Gictober. «a ics.. 2.50) 0-0644 0-13 | 0-0656 2-805] 0.0723 0-14 
November........ 2.50 |  0-0644 0-13 | 0-0656 2-805} 0-0723 0-14 
December.....-... 2.50 |  0-0644 0-13 | 0-0656 2-805| 0-0723 0-14 
Average......... 2-466} 0-0635 |  0-1291| 0-0656 2-482/ 00-0639}  0-1316 
1929 1931 
RANUATY. is, 3 5 forks 2-805 0-0723 0-14 0-0677 2.40 0-0618 0-13 
Hebruary. sc... oe. 2-805 0-0723 0-14 0-0677 2.40 0-0618 0:13 
IVE Chay iyo 2-805 0-0723 0-14 0-0677 2.03 0-0523 0-12 
PACE ae eee 2-805 0-0723 0-14 0-0677 2.03 0-0523 0-12 
IN EEN (Base eames iS 2-805 0-0723 0-14 0-0677 2.03 0: 0523 7 Os12 
June 2.39 0-0616 0-18 0-0684 1.70 0-0438 0-11 
Lei ke ee 2.39 0-0616 0-13 0-0684 1.70 0-0438 0-11 
PAUISNSG a ose ce 2.39 0-0616 0-13 0-0684 1.70 0-0438 0-11 
September........ 2.39 0-0616 0.13 0-0684 ibecad) 0:0438 0-11 
October: 3/5. 2255 2-805 0-0723 0:14 0-0677 1.70 0-0438 0-11 
November........ 2-805 0-0723 0-14 0-0677 1.70 0-0488 0-11 
December......... 3.20 0-0825 0-15 0-0675 UTA 0-0438 0-11 
Average: .4 020. 2-699 0-0696 0-1376 0-0680 1-899 0-0489 0-1158 
1930 932 
3.20 0-0825 0-15 0-0675 1.70 0-0438 0-11 
2-805 0-0723 0-14 0-0677 1.70 0-0438 0-11 
2-805 0-0723 0-14 0-0677 170) 0:04388 0-11 
2-805 0-0723 0-14 0-0677 1-525 0-0393 0-105 
2-805 0-0723 0-14 0-0677 IEE S45) 0-0348 0-10 
2.03. 0-0523 0-12 0-0677 1.35 0-0348 0-10 
2.03 0-0523 0-12 0-0677 P35 0-0348 0-10 
2.03 0-0523 0-12 0-0677 Ae So) 0-0348 0-10 
2.03 0-0523 0-12 0-0677 ies 0-0348 0-10 
2.40 0-0618 0-13 0-0682 ile) 0-0348 0-10 
2.40 0-0618 0-13 0:-0682 foo) 0-0348 0-10 
2.40 0-0618 0-13 0-0682 1.60 0-0412 0-11 
Average......... 2-479] 0-0639 | 0-316] 0-067 1-476] 0-0381 | —_0-1038 
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J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE 


Bortrer MANUFACTURED IN YEAR 1932 
61,710 lbs. of butter manufactured in 1932. 


Sweet Cream PuRCHASED IN 1932 


Pounps or Mitk Parp as Surpius Mink In 1932 


‘ 5,275,681 lbs. of milk—$43, 242.78 =-8196 Average price for surplus milk. 
sed in manufac- 


surplus and manufacture for year 1932. 


‘ re to standardize 

"| eam and for ice 

"| aad Gene 1, 283,970 4 12,839.70=1-00 Average price of milk used in manu- 
"| factured products. 

: 6,559, 661 ss $56, 082.48 =-8549 Average price of milk per 100 lbs. for 
if 

J 


J. J. JOUBERT LIMITER 
- Pounps or Mitk Parp at MANUFACTURING Prick USED IN STANDARDIZING CREAM 


PATI OMe POMOC TOMEI SIS t) LOD2.: 6 ck ccs leva eee cle gst qelaceeeder edad 409,711 lbs. 


4 RevortT oN Ick CREAM 

: From April to December inclusively, Year 1932 

'! : Amount of Sales taxable—$390, 000.44 at 6 per cent. 

Hi | ADM) Renal Mow WMawe on ce ee A ae en ea $23,399 69 

" Mendoaleselaxepaid-on oales\of Popsicles.....2....¢0.si sere s sce cce sees 551 49 

: Sales Tax paid on Ice Cream SSleSee ea ete tian a. ee UOT $22,848 20 

"Ty A ey 

fi : 

1. J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE 

= Sate Price or DirFERENT GRADES OF CREAM—YEAR 1932 

ft Retail Wholesale 

+ Pts. | Pints | Quarts} 3 Pts. | Pints Quarts Gallons 

: a ae cents cents cents cents cents cents $ ets: 

f (Was ois ae 10 20 OG aeoMan oul become nes 25 1 00 

+ IR RONGr ert 15 30 60 12 24 35 1 40—1 20 

fi eid te ean Ma re ee fcr Pe ce alae sale vee Se Phe vere eee ents 1 60—1 40 

WM gg Ores eee eee eee 1): || See aa se eee ACG) Fotos Ssh Le eesti Menge eect 1 75—1 50—1 45 

vag acesu cine ee ce| se ee 6) Rae name oy (ities eee Dade eae ieee 45 1 80 

' Restos scien heer 25 50 1 00 20 40 | 45—50—423 }1 90—1 80—1 70 
ee ee ee oD Sede es | a bie ee te [inn es oes foe wre wis clos oe ee 1 10—0 95 
od Ges eee 13 26 52 ili 20 40 
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J. J. JOUBERT LIMITEE ees 


SrareMENt or OpnratiING Resutts—By Propucts 


12 Months ended December 31, 1932 


: Past. Cream, Cultured Skim Butter, 
Operating results fluid, 3 pts. milk, milk, Ibs. 
qts. qts. qts. 

ales eer ene oe karen 1,125,360 80; 392,191 62 7,376 30 4,188 31) 827,560 97 
iNet pronte a come 29,677 42| 129,969 68 (944 63) (197 95)| (5,982 60) 
I UIANGIBIERY sae us eae eee 11,448,526} 3,135,300 190,991 1,665,662} 3,463,802) 

Unit averages 12 months | 12 months | 12 months } 12 months | 12 months 
ST oe Rae e re rE ne ejrae ts 0-0983 0:1251 ~ 0-0386 0-00251 0-2389 
Cost of product... a 0-0387 O! 0624 |e eee eee 
[ncomestax cnt eee 0-0003 0:0047 (030006) |e a ee (0-0001) 
Niet prohtiay cess as aoe 0-0023 0-0368 (0-0043) (0-00001) (0-0016) 


Cheese, S/M Ice cream, 
Operating results 4 Ibs. nemer, gals. 
s. 
500,778 49 
Sales vee See eee Bee ee 3,731 36; 3,496 49|/Ded.43,076 69 
457,701 80) 
(55-62) - 880 50 3,831 82 
10,370 44,751 SiS; 186i 
Unit averages 12 months 12 months 12 months 
Sales? i Pe ee ee eg ree oh 0-3598 0-0781 1-438 
Cost of product: ... 5) 2008 ee hc ee Pe Pe eee ene ee 
dgiCceser cm: > Cem ROR RRS Cenc y ome Gee (0-0006) 0-0009 OOH tT 
Net profits ic. oa eae re eee (0-0048) 0-0076 0-106.) 
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. OFFICE OF WRIGHT & KINGAN 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Montreal 


, 7 ; Monrreau, February 28, 1933. 


resident and shareholders, 
aranteed Pure Milk Company Limited, 
- Montreal, Que. 


{ENTLEMEN,—We beg to report, that we have audited the books of your 
ipany for the year ended on the 31st December, 1932, and have prepared the 
ipanying statements of Assets and Liabilities, and Trading and Profit and 
Accounts. In our opinion, they are in proper form, and present a full and 
exhibit of the position of the Company as at that date to the best of our 
wledge from information furnished to us and as shown by the books. 


le have verified the securities on hand and have accepted the revaluation 
last year. | : 

are informed that as in former years no dividend will be declared. 

\ll our requirements as Auditors have been complied with. 


Yours very truly, 


WRIGHT & KINGAN, 
Auditors. 
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Presse eesgornaog 


“SUN UISOAUT 
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“-g8R67 
““royqng 
20 aE RIG) 

"HTT —puey wo yoo} 
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chanel RR ites aca 1,125 00 138,081 53 
re SRS, Se 22,559 43 Rentals: Gee aise oo eee aes 5,976 03 
Heures er AERP se Se ae ’ 164,374 79 Interest on investments..........- 44,001 66 
: 188,059 22 188,059 22 
Balance last. veal qt. sees $ 1,630,887 93 

Balancetirom! above...) 25. 164,374 79 


$ 1,795, 262 72 


migs2 es 

lee: Sil TSy aaa RENE, aS Same ee elena a anaes eee stearate aetR $ 1,046,971 98 
ee (ebb SENOS. bo Scccd CaeeneNn Beene a a ee 350,892 34 
SERMEISS OS eee pe ane 5 Wy. eer ame hee ie Boek 87,488 78 
Hates SELB S\7 22 o's io BRS ea 10,655 07 
LESS gape es 28 ia Rt GI a ar 8,481 00 
SHEER SC8 bag aed Se EI See one a 2,400 00 

SSS $ 1,506,889 17 
Wine LOG ONAN sn: feo ee es $ 3,048 40 
MP rcommstochOnenand cic kee kk ea ce 2,086 78 
LEAR LOC KSON NANG, sires atk chee oS} da ok. 14, 835 00 

BP CIsOckKsOuband or ante ihe: 52 00 : 

—_—_——— 20,022 18 

1,526,911 35 
MnlketocmamretsteI9G2 fen ke ees, : 3,498 59 
Mrearmastockuan IstilOs2. 1) 5.0.80. esse oid 1,681 89 
BMiitemstockdans Uist lGS2.56 c.5. vu eee 12,143 04 
BipceistockJanedsts Oak. cesta. sk kk oan 145 60 

‘ —_——— 17,469 12 

MinienCHeeh en Gi ace eke ee ee 535,412 29 
PATI DINCHAGES See eas re 99,566 11 
SEMRCTSDIINCHASESN ee. ek os ee. 62,335 00 
SPIRE ASCH ME a ine eas SC, ee rot ee 8,104 66 


705,418 06 
—_—— 722,887 18 


804,024 17 
Maing changes and CXPeNses.\ ic. .... 2.6.20 e ee ees 7,260 41 
IDRIS ES: Le ees oe oe oe een '— 54,166 51 
ee MOWMEEAWAID PSE ae se soe eos Sees 23,762 73 


PTS ON a ce oe Sa 5,379 39 
piitereartOls and wiappers..,..46..+.: 2-0-5... 3,058 05 
JERE GEG, sein Fs oh eA ee 456 94 
‘Bottles depreciation and loss..............:..... 15,016 04 
WUBHERYR So Se Se Ns oe ae ee ee 3,933 22 
i — 113,033 29 
Plain arn) iG Gray ne eE hep eee aoe a an eee i eerie Selene eat 
———_———- 114,947 40 
689,076 77 
IETS RWACOSS eee ke Ke 170,832 49 
IV CHSMCOMMMISSION ns ee ke ls oe 46,074 10 
Spitble expenses and supplies:.....:......-:-.-:-- 21,266 61 
SUZIE IG WSS 5 8 A ee 24,054 27 
Watorwehicle wares. n 46.00... 6 oo. bce lee eke 9,100 52 
Min tarsvenicleiexpensed ee (6 oe icche ec 5,668 15 
: ——_—\!_—_——_ 276,996 14 
NMarorsmenicle repairs. 6s) 2 466. cys cc cee: 3,570 58 
_ Rolling stock repairs and wages...............-. 5,795 44 
 _ 9,366 02 
ElGies OSS). 2 bbc ha cok Ween dee a BOSON Cee ee ene ane 1,508 00 
ee ee S987, 870-16 


‘ ik: ee 
‘ ere Noe sees ee 
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GUARANTEED PURE MILK COMPANY LIMITED—Conelud i 


TRADING ACCOUNT YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1932—Conclud 


1932 aS 
Dec. 31 ‘Administrations: 095 3 hPa ees eee ae = $ 37,80000 
Advertisme 0 0% 23 ee ee eee — 12,560 94 
Bond. interest... 204 Be eee gs 200 00 — 
‘Building repairs and general.22 0) 2 2,088 70 
Customary allowances... 2.0) sae eee 105855 43-005 
Donations... 40 604.0 6 ee See eke ee 2; 100° 00> = 
MGXPENSE! 3s. occas aie NE Oe tone eee reer 1 OBE lors 
RORPTORS 275 55 ogee POS he tO a i eee a 197 83 
Inland ‘Revenue stamps: 10.254" 2 ee ee eee 383 25 
ANSUTANCE. oe eae vn Sed cle ut ees eee ee 5,422 90 
Law. costs. «6.600. 32s ce ee Pes ee ee 93 05 
Taicences oo. oh ovale Se Cee eee eae meee 3,871 70 
Light‘and heat: ojo... Foc) ae ete are Pe eee 1,798 07 
Postage, phonés.and télesramg-:.- 10 2 3,969 97 
Printing and.stationery..3.00 ence soe . 2,309 21 
Professional services:. aio) ee ee ee ee 1,708 65 
Taxes: Municipal’ 2020554 290 62 ee eee eee 19,972 46 
Federally sn ic) 8 joc eo WR es en ee eee rae , 10 -00- 
Provinelala ica: ese A oe eee eee 325 00— 
Mackets sc ee saa 1,453 47 
MiraVelling acre Ber her 708 61 
Wages: General... 2,600 00 
fice is oi ee ee ca ee ee eae 49,063 00 
Washing and cleaning 1,236 48 
181,709 87 — 
Less discount. ns jrcas ce ee ee $ 202 31 
Intetestiigeccte erik ee 4,077 87 = 
rr 4,280 18 
Gross trading profit..c7) en Uv oe Se ee 
Less Depreciation allowed by Dominion Government.......... 18,023 27 — 
Bad :debta-written-off (A eee ee 7,828 42 
Gain on motor vehicles sold or traded.;>:-/) 7.22. |... 
* 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 


’ SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 


TUESDAY, APRIL 11, 1933 


No. 13 


Reference,—Milk and Milk Products 


WITNESSES: 


OTTAWA 
,J. O. PATENAUDE, ACTING KING’S PRINTER 
1933 


“MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovusr or Commons, 


TUESDAY, eum hee iG35: 


ule Hay, ea “McGillis, Moore, Motherwell, Pickel, ’ Porteous, 
mee on, Stirling, Taylor, Thompson, Tummon, Weese, W cir 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


: Shes Ce Oa 
ay NBs 8:7 Nee SE Sime ey tare 
- Ade, 


PPO ee: nee neem 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House OF COMMONS, 
ApRin th 91930: 


‘The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
0 p.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


The CHatrMAN: Gentlemen, we will ask Mr. Cousins and Mr. Marrotte to 
‘ome forward. 


Cecit G. Marrorte, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Give the reporter your name?—A. Cecil G. Marrotte. 
Z Q. What is your occupation?—A. Chartered accountant for the firm of 
_ Marrotte, Anderson and Company, chartered accountants. 
ca Q): And your address?—A. 388 St. James street, Montreal. 
Q. You have no statement to make?—A. No, sir. 


a By Mr. Bowman: 

s Q. How long have you been an ‘accountant for the firm of Ernest Cousins 
- Limited?—A. Since about 1925; perhaps a little before, 1924. 

— Q. So that you are familiar with the reorganization which was first planned 
n 1925?—A. Yes, sir. 

i: Subsequently changed in 1928?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Cousins in first giving his evidence to the committee stated that the 
old business which I understand was not incorporated but was a private business 
operated by Mr. Cousins himself just simply as a registered company, was 
valued at approximately $125,000?—A. Well, by whom? 

Q. By himself?—A. He valued it at that. 
_Q. Himself. And I would take it from the figures which appear now at 
page 430 of the report of the evidence taken before the committee made up of 
these first. items, the company acquired from the old company first net assets 
f $115,789.98, less liabilities of $76,931.73, leaving a remainder of $39,758.25, 
lus goodwill of $85,830.44 and making a total of $125,588.69 would approximate 
_ the valuation which Mr. Cousins set upon his business?—A. Yes. It so happens 
that it approximates it. 
Q. It approximates it. Mr. Cousins only made a rough estimate and he 
_ apparently came within $588 of it, did he not?—-A. Yes, well— 

 Q. We do not want to assume anything that is not correct?—A. The reason 
mentioned that, Mr. Bowman, is this, that $125,000 that Mr. Cousins valued 
at had no connection with this figure—this $125,000. The $85,000— Let me 
put it this way—the $85,000 goodwill figure is put in there to balance up with 
the amount of stock that was given; see what I mean? It so happens it comes 
$125, 000. 

Q. But it so happens that the stock that actually was issued approximates 
the value which Mr. Cousins placed upon the business?—A. That is right. 
Q. And which, after all, would be quite reasonable, would it not?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, the real equity, however, which Mr. Cousins had in that business 
was | $39, 758.252—A. Right. That was the net assets. 
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A. Right. re 
Q. In other words, there was taken in for goodwill double what aa ea 
asset or real physical assets of the business were?=A, That is right. % 
Q. Now, I am not going to bother you about the 1925 set-up, Mr. Marrotte, 
because that will only confuse us; the 1925 set-up of the company was not 
carried through. That is, the agreement which was made in 1925 was not 
carried through because the company which undertook the flotation of your 
stock was not able to carry out their undertaking?—A. That is right. 
Q. Now, we have then the figure of $125,588.69, on top of which there i 
$77,594.56 which was cash payment brought in from the old company, fro 
the stock which had been sold out of the allotment previously made?—A. Yes. 
Q. Bringing the total capitalization of the company then as of Somer 
in 1928 to $203,183.25?—A. Right. 
@. And that total capitalization was made up of 6,124 shares of praia : 
stock of the value of $25, plus 10,000 shares of no par value stock figured at — 
$5 per share, $50,000, plus a cash payment of $83.25; is that correct?—A. That 
is consideration: yes. 
Q. Now, let us go back a step. On the other side of the page it is noted 
that the old company—there had been issued 936 preferred shares at $100 at 
par value, making a total of $93,600; 741 common at $25, making a total of 
$18,525, 40 common at $12.50, making a total of $500, 100 common at $8 
making a total of $800; or, in all, shares issued to the total value of $113,425; 
is that correct?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, when the new organization took place, Mr. Marrotte, this $113,425 
worth of stock was exchanged ‘for an equivalent amount of preferential stock of 
the par value of $25 each?_-A. Not the number of shares was not—the value. 
Q. No. I say the dollars’ worth?—A. Yes, the dollars. <a 
(. And there was then issued 4,53 shares?—A. Yes. That is right; 4,537, = 
shares—yes, sir. 
Q. Now, that amount—I want the committee to get a rough grasp of this 
6,124 issued ‘fin: ally in 1928; that is 4,537?—-A. Yes. 
Q. Another 1,587 of these preferred shares at $25, bringing the total par 
ralue to $69,675, was issued to cover the equity of the old company?—A. Yes 
Q. That was turned over?-—A. Right. : 
. So that these two amounts w hich cover all the stock certificates that had ee 
been issued previously plus the equity which was being turned over, totalled 
6,124 shares of a total value of $153, 1002—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, we have got rid of the old preferred stock; we have got rid of th 
old common stock?—-A. Well, how do you mean we have got rid of all the old 
common stock? 
Q. That was issued?—A: Yes. That was issued. 
Q. I do not mean the authorized at all, but I mean the stock that wa 
issued ; and we have a total amount of 6, 124 shares of preferred stock at the 
value of $25 which represents the total amount which is outstanding to-day?— 
A. That is right. 
Q. Now, ‘will you — where and how the 10,000 shares of non-par valu 
stock became issued?—A. 10,000 no-par value shares—the $113,425 worth of 
stock— 
Q. I beg your pardon?—A. The $113,425 preferred stock was issued to ua 
purchasers for cash. 
Q. Not preferred—preferred plus common. 


Mr. Picken: Preferred and common. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Yes, preferred and common?—A. No; only the preferred. All of th 
subscribers who subscribed the $113,000. ee 
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You mean the second issue?—A. Yes. They got one $25 preferred share 
$25 they invested in the company regardless of whether they invested 
on or preferred stock, and for every $25 they invested. 

a Or any portion thereof, according to the dollar value?——A. That is right. 
4 ousins’ old Saga got $39,67 5 for his as ssets—-that, is the actual assets 


E Q. In pateited ack ek That was all ee Mek: In addition to 
at the old company got 10,000 no par value shares. Those shares were given 
ie old company for the goodwill. 

Q. They were given to the old company?—A. For the goodwill of the old 
pany. 

. That is the goodwill. Will you say that this will be correct: that the 
odwill was written down—the goodwill is shown in the statement as $85,830? . 
Well, yes; the goodwill is shown at $85,830, but the $50,000—you see, the 
company—this company here took over the assets #39,000, goodwill $85,000, 
id the cash payments $77,594. That figure came to $203,183.25. Now, the 
msideration for that, as you stated before, is $153,100 preferred stock, $50, 000 
common and $83.25 in cash. 

 Q. Allright. In any event, this fact remains clear that the 10,000 non-par 
_ value stock was issued to the old company for their goodwill?—A. Right; part 
ideration. 

. And the old stockholders, whether common or preferred, got paid to the 
e of one hundred cents on the dollar in preferred stock?—-A. They got paid 
o the value of one hundred cents on the dollar for their net assets. 

 Q. Yes.—A. Exclusively. 

Q. Now, what has happened to the 10,000 shares to be issued to the old 
pany?—A. Well, they were given to the old company and originally— 
nally, in the first financial plan— 

Q. That will only confuse us. Can you give us roughly something about 
2A. Just briefly what happened was this: Mr. Cousins, as the old com- 
, got 10,000 shares. Now, during the first three years the company did not 
y any dividends. They were not able to pay any dividends on preferred 
es, and when the time of reorganization took place Mr. Cousins gave the 
eholders three shares—one that they already had, because most of them 
bought the stock originally on the unit plan and two new shares which made 
e shares that he gave out of the 10,000 to the preferred shareholders instead 
referred, dividends. Now. that company did not give the shares. The com- 
y did give them to the old company—say, the old company, or Mr. Cousins, 
you like, gave those himself personally. 

ae cu say one to three. Will you take the figures that are there and 
Ow me how it works out exactly?—A. Well, I say one to three because in the 
st, roughly here in this 936 preferred shares you will see here are 741 
mon that were sold. They were prcbably mostly sold to the original 
ribers. 

. Tell me what common stock was issued to those people—non-par value 
ssued to those people?—A. Well, they bought for $125 one preferred $100 
re in the first instance and one common share. 

Q. At the value of $25?—A. Well, they paid $125 for both. 

Q. For the four and one?—A. Yes, for the four and one. Now, most of 
bought it on that basis, so when the rearrangement was made they retained 
iat share and were given two new shares, roughly, practically all of them. 
Q. Just give me the figures of what they were actually issued at?—A. I am 
we have not got the exact number of the shares that each shareholder got 
that was given out. I can get it for you. Approximately, they got 
ares each. There may be some little difference because some of the 
ders, maybe, bought the shares at slightly different prices. Now, for 


Bae, 
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all the shareholders, the preferred shareholders bought their shares unde 
unit plan. They bought them, I think, three no par value shares. Some m: 
have been sold on a slightly different plan and perhaps shares might have been 
treated a little different. a 
_ Q. Let us take this first. We have 936 preferred shares at $100?—A. Yes 
sir. 
Q. Now, how many non par value shares were given to that group?—A 
Well, I cannot tell you that. se 
Q. Well, cannot you give to me from the memorandum you have before you— 
that agreement that was made there?—A. We only made that up roughly, 
because we did not think you would want to know the exact number to eac 
shareholder. That figure was simply made up by figuring. If you woul 
explain that a little differently I might be able to understand just what your 
purpose in getting at this figure is. : 
Q. What I am trying to get at is this, Mr. Marrotte: we have now th 
old company paid up in full except for goodwill by issuing to them dollar for 
dollar preferred shares?—A. Right. 
Q. Now, I want to know what happened to the non par value shares. The 
company say there were 10,000 issued. I want to know to whom they were 
issued and under what circumstances?-—A. They were all issued to Mr. Cousins as 
I said. He gave those himself out of his personal holdings. They were not 
given by the company. I have no record in the company’s books except in th 
stock book of who got those shares. You see what I mean? 
Q. Will you, Mr. Clerk, hand to Mr. Marrotte No. 10 volume Gf thes 
evidence and direct his attention to page 346. At the bottom of the page yo 
will notice there is “ capital structure—Ernest Cousins limited.” Have yo 
got the part?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you see the memorandum “ bonus subscribers $6,125.” For 1,22 
shares that would be—“ preferred $12,250” or an equivalent would be 2,45 
shares; and “ goodwill 6,329 shares” or $31,625. You see the point I am tryin 
to make. In the first statement that was presented to this committee Mr. — 
Cousins junior stated that no dividends were paid up to the year 1931. That 
was subsequently corrected by showing that dividends were paid by the issuin 
of non par value shares?—A. Well, as a matter of fact, Mr. Frank Cousins, 
guess, was right; because this company did not pay any dividends—thes 
shares were given to Mr. Cousins. Mr. Cousins gave them out of his own 
personal holdings. 
Q. Gave them as part of the deal? A. He gave them as part of the dea 
because we felt that the time the deal was made that the shareholders should 
get some consideration for the interest, and Mr. Cousins gave this up volun- 
tarily. This was about two or three vears after he had been given those 10,00 
He did not do it at the time he got the 10,000 in the first place. se 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There was no understanding at that time?—A. There was no understand 

ing at that time. Mr. Cousins gave them voluntarily to the shareholders t 
try and be fair to the shareholders and to try and get the company in positio 
where it would be able to pay dividends and clean up to date rather than hav 
these three or four years after the time. : 
Q. Would it not have been fairer to have made the consideration at 1 
time rather than two or three years afterwards?—A. At the time he mad 
when he got the 10,000 shares in the first place he anticipated, I suppose, 
would not be able to pay dividends, and he had no obligation to do it. e 


By Mr. Bowman: : 


Q. Now, you would rather qualify that, I think,—“ no personal obligatio 
—but don’t forget that these are cumulative shares, cumulative preferred shares 


A> Right. 


ah 
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Q. And the peters dividerds by way of issue of common no par value 
res were issued in 1928. They paid and were accepted in payment of the 
lative dividends which were due at that time?—A. Right. 
Q. There was issued, according to that statement, for geecrci 6325—A. 
ll, that statement is not quite right. This statement here was not made up 
‘the purpose of showing the goodwill, it was made up to show what hap- 
ed to Mr. Cousins’ shares, to the 10,000 shares which Mr. Cousins had— 
that $12,250 is supposed to represent all the shares that were given to them, 
nd the $6,125 represented the shares they had in the first place. 
Q. Shares they had in the first place?—A. The one share which they 
bought. 
a Q. Might I ask you this question, you say that this statement is not cor- 
rect, now why isn’t it correct?—A. When you referred to it as showing the 
y “goodwill of the concern $31,625, the goodwill figure of the concern here is this 
other figure that we have, $85, 830. 44. 
m ©. Yes, and that is ‘really the figure that was taken?—A. That is the 
: igure that we set up in the statement. 
Q. Absolutely, and for this Mr. Cousins received this 10,000 no par value 
hares?—A. Right. 
 Q. Because he got paid in full for the $79,000 he had?—A. Right. 
Q. In other words, we take this to be granted, that Mr. Cousins got as 
sort of goodwill, as the fact is, that he got 10,000 no par value shares for 
the goodwill in the business. Then, of the 10,000 shares in 1928 he gave out to 
the subscribers to the company in settlement of preferred dividends, 2,450 
shares?—A. 2,450 shares, worth about $18,000. 
Q. $12,270 according to the statement. There had been previously given, 
addition to the bonus to the various subscribers in the company, 1,225 shares 
or the equivalent of $6,125?—A. Right. 
~Q. Now, that accounts for the 10,000 shares, and as a matter of fact, 
when we look at the subscription list which was furnished by Mr. Cousins 
yesterday, we find at the present time he holds 6,300. 


Mr. Cousins: 6,992. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Mr. Cousins holds at the present time 6,992 no par value shares of the 
‘company. Now, as the company developed from time to time, Mr. Marotte, 
the value of the preferred shares being fixed, as there was an increase in the 
usimess, and an increase in the value of the general company, the value of 
he no par value shares would increase?—A. They would increase, yes. 

Q. Now, will you refer to the statement that is contained in report No. 10 
of the evidence?—A. On what page, Mr. Bowman? 

— Q. On page 343.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you are familiar with the company’s method of keeping books? 
-A. Yes, sir, financially. 

Q. They set up a depreciation account?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the amount standing to the credit of the depreciation account 
t the end of 1932?—A. This is the 1931 account that is on page 348. 

Q. I think there is another for 1932 on file. 


_ The Cuarrman: At page 345. 
Wirness: That is the profit and loss account only on page 345. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
-Q. Well, have you anything to show what the depreciation account stood 
at the end of 1932?—A. Yes, sir. Do you want the same statement as here? 
give it for that year too. 

. For 1931?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. You might do that—A. Reserve for depreciation for buildings a 
31st December, 1931, was $10,659.53; machinery and equipment, $30,41 
delivery equipment, $26, 723.68; office furniture and fixtures, $2,541.93, 

Q. Making a total of?—A. A total of $70,337.95. 

Q. Now, will you give me the similar figures for 1932?—A. These ar 
tentative 1932 figures. 

Q. Yes, will you let me have them?—A. Yes, buildings, $12,871.79: 
machinery ‘and equipment, $45,907.47; delivery equipment, $34,021.29; offi 
furniture and nee $3,009.99. 

Q. And the total?—A. $95,810.54. 

Q. Now, that is an account set up as a reserve for deprccae and ae 
the end of 1932 it totalled $95,810.542?—A. Yes, sir, $95,810.54. 

Q. Will you look at the account that you have set up for reserve of bad — 
debts?—A. For 1931, sir? 

QO Yes it vou don’t mind.—A. Is that on page 348? 


The Cuairman: It is on page 349. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Yes, where is that, Mr. Marotte?—A. On page 348, that is December 
31, 1931. You were asking about the reserve, I take it. 
Q. I am asking about the reserve.—Right—page 348. 


The CuarrmMan: The first item, Mr. Bowman, at the top of the page, — 
marked ‘‘ Current.” ; 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Now, looking at page 348, will you just tell me, Mr. Marotte, where 
that item is?—A. Right in the upper left hand corner there, the third item 
down, accounts receivable—trade, and under that less reserve, $12,098.71. 

Q. That is reserve for bad debts?—A. That is reserve for bad debts. 

@. Which is carried forward from the preceding year, or would that be the 
reserve at the end of the year?—A. That would be the reserve at the end 
of the year, we go over the accounts and figure out the accounts which we 
think it is necessary to provide for. 

Q. That is, after you have figured out the amount that it is necessary ia 
provide for bad debts, after you have taken that into consideration, you still — 
have this amount?—A. No, we had to go over the ledgers and estimate the 
bad accounts, and those are the accounts in there that apparently are bad, but 
we hope they won't all be bad. 

Q. Well, I can’t reconcile that with the figure below, please reennelaas 
for me. At the bottom of that page, the bad and doubtful debts are set at 
$19,401.39, would you kindly reconcile the two figures——-A. That is the amount 
written off for the year. There is a possible difference there as the reserve 
at the end of last year had to be taken into consideration, and the reserve 
accounts during the year written off. Any monies collected from accounts that — 
we thought were bad last year had to be adjusted there so that the actual loss 
over the year was the amount written off for the year, or $19,401,239, which 
brought the reserve up to $12,098.71 at the end of the year. 

Q. At the end of the year?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But the true picture of your reserve account ould be the total 
these two sums?—A. No, sir, it would be the difference. One is charged 
against profits a the other is our provision. 

Q. That you set up as reserve for bad debt accounts?—A. Yes, we char 
it against our profit and loss. < 

Q. Well, have you that account here?—A. The details of our bad debt 

Q. No, reserve, the account itself{—the reserve account that you spoke o 
—A. Well, that is it, sir, that will be the total of our bad debt accoun 
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- For instance if I might perhaps explain that, as we look over our 


‘make a charge in my profit and loss account of $10,000, and I credit 
ny reserve for bad debts account with $10,000. 

Q. That is the point exactly that I am coming at.—A. These two figures 
parently would be the same, if we had no other entries in the reserve. For 
tance, it is not the same at the end of 1931, as it was at the end of 1930, 
ere would be an entry in there of the difference of the amount of money— 
ifference between the $19,000 and the $12,000. I haven’t got those figures 
but if you would like me to, I can get those figures for you. 

. You have your reserve for bad debts account?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on the credit side of that account you carry forward each year a 
ain amount which you estimate as your bad debts for a particular year, or 
roximately what your bad debts will be for a particular year?—A. Exactly. 
re is no carry forward, there is nothing cumulative about it. 

Q. I know, but just a moment, you have this on the credit side of your 
d debt account?—A. True. 

. You put on the debit side of that account, the actual loss at the end 
he year, you say; so that you are carrying forward in that account from 
to year, either a debit or a credit balance?—A. We carry forward the 
nee, only after considering the amount that it may be necessary to either 
uce or increase the account by, I mean that if we had $10,000 as reserve at 
the start of the year, and our loss was $12,000 bad debts. 

~ Q. You wrote $2,000 off?—A. We had to write off $2,000 bad debts, 
because we had written off $10,000 the previous year. 

-Q. Well, this $19,401 was the estimate at the end of the year in order 
make up your financial statement. What was the amount to the credit of 
r reserves for bar debt account?—A. At the beginning of the year? 

Q. Yes—A. I can give you that, sir, but it won’t balance. 

. Well, as a matter of fact the reserve for bad debt accounts never bal- 
s?—A. It won’t balance with this figure, but we can account for it. 

. You can account for it, please do that?—A. Right, sir. At the end of 
930 the amount was $8,105.56. 

Q. Now, is that at the end of 1931?—A. That was at the end of 1930. 

. Can you give it for the end of 1931?—A. At the end of 1931 it was 
12,098.71 plus—we have a special reserve for each year that we set up on 
other side of $10,000, you will find that if you look on the same page on 
right-hand side. 

_ Q. Special reserve for accounts received?—A. Yes, sir. 

-Q. In other words, then, what was the total reserve for bad depts set 
ey side in the year 1931?—A. The total charge for bad debts during 1931 was 
this other figure that we had. 

. That is, the $19,000?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. Perhaps the book-keeper, I presume the young man who is sitting next 
‘you is the book-keeper of the company?—A. No, he is a member of my 


-Q. Oh, I see. Possibly you could tell me, Mr. Marrotte, whether or not— 
I know that in 1932 there was about $18,000, I am speaking from memory, set 
side for bad debts?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that what the bad debts of the company ran to, $18,000 to $19,000 
rear?—A. They have not been running at that so much, Mr. Bowman; but 
resent conditions the way they are and as this company has some very 
holesale accounts, it is unfortunately necessary for the company to extend 
two or three of their important customers. What I mean by extending 
robably you know, they are getting paid for the current stock, but 
pany is not in a position to pay their own account. Now, I have a 
randum of these accounts here, there are three or four different accounts. 
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Q. Well, speaking from memory, what would you say dln t 
set aside from last year—about $18,000, speaking from memory—at the p 
time, what would be the total outstanding for 1932?—A. The total amount 
outstanding? 

Q. Yes, the reason I am asking, Mr. Masrotte, T do not know much a! 
this business but frankly the amount seems to me to be a large amount? 
A. It is a large amount. 

Q. A large amount to set aside for bad debts?—A. It is a large amount, b 
the circumstances are very unusual, and I might say that I was worried abo 
it, as a matter of fact, because I don’t think under present conditions it is gon 
to help anybody, sir, ‘at an inquiry of this kind to which a certain amount 
publicity attaches and at which names would have to be given. I would | 
very pleased to show anybody, you or anyone else, any of these accounts, or 
if you would care to send anyone to look into them. 

Q. We have no desire to do that at all, Mr. Marrotte. We are quite pre- 
pared to accept the statement?—A. I feel that the reserve is required, I don’ 
say that the money will all be lost but I will say that I have seen other com- 
panies that were no better and some that were no worse for losses, and I thi 
the reserves we set up at that time were fair. 

Q. Yes. Now, at the beginning of 1931 the reserve which at that time 
was estimated goes to the credit of your reserve for bad debts account?— 
(At YES) Sin: 

Q. That was $12,098.71 reserve which at that time was not called upon, in 
fact that was reserve. This year, on the other side of the picture, you have 
$12,000 for bad debt accounts which, as a matter of fact, you haven’t needed?— 
A. Well, we needed that you see, that $12,000 for reserve, our doubtful accounts 
are included in that principal figure of $76,000. You see, we don’t deduct them 
all, this account was included in ‘the principal. We lost a large number of othe 
maybe not all, some of them perhaps we were able to collect but probably the 
large part of them w ere lost during the year. 

Q. Well, I may perhaps not be very clear on the subject, but in the first 
place you set up your accounts receivable, your trade accounts at $76,000 odd, 
then you take off as reserve $12,098. Tie Yess Sim 

Q. Well, then, further down in the account in the same section you, s 
up a further reserve of $19,401.39—A. Where is that? 

Q. At the bottom of the page?—A. Oh, yes, that was written off. This — 
$19,000 includes—you see we had at the begining of the year $8,000. Now, if] 
we had lost any bad debts, if we hadn’t got any worse off during the year, if 
we hadn’t had to write off any accounts, we would only have had to write 
$4,000 to bring our reserve up to what we had at the time we started this 
reserve. ; 
Q. Well, at the end of the year you added a further sum to that account?— 
A. We added a further sum at the end of the year, because our bad debts at 
that time showed us that we needed that reserve. 

Q. Of $19, 0007—A. No, of $12,000, that is the figure in the balance sheet, 
the $19,000 is what I had allowed for my adjustment; but to get that $12; 000, 
that is $12,000 plus the $10,000 making $22,000, because I had the $10,000 on 
the other side. You see what I mean. 

Q. Well, probably some other member of the committee may be able to ae 
it a little more clear. Now, just one or two other questions. Oh, yes, the item 
of goodwill in the 1931 account, on the page you are looking at, page 348 
goodwill has been set up at $87, 507.44?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, correct me if I am not right, this is the new goodwill account: 
up within the firm?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The old goodwill, which is figured at some $85, 000 was wiped dit 
1928 by paying Mr. Cousins 10,000 shares of no par value stock?.—A. No. 


en? PY mereacanae i 
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' ae Sa was it?—A. The $85,000 was a goodwill charge on the 
pany’s books—$85, 834. That was the goodwill in the new company’s 
f the old business. That is the value that we have had, I mean the 
ompany has had on their books ever since the reorganization plan. Now, 
at 85,000 was the difference between the consideration that the company gav e 
- the old business and the assets they took over. 
. Well, it was goodwill, I don’t care what you call it?—-A. Yes, it is the 
ill of this company. 
Q. You said it was goodwill?—A. Yes, it is that balance I said. 
Q. Well, if the goodwill is actually paid for do you mean to say you will 
mtinue to carry it forward in the new firm?—A. Well, the new firm is the firm 
paid it. 
Q. And this amount is still carried forward in the new firm?—A. Yes. 
Q. Yes, now, that is for 1931. You will see the account at the bottom of 
ie page. Have you the general account for 1932, I thought it was somewhere 
is memorandum?—A. Well, I have a tentative one, I have the one for 1931 
t here; the 1931 statement is at page 348, sir. 
iO); What was the goodwill carried forward—have you got it for the 1930 
ement or the 19322—A. The 1931, 
_ Q. Have you 1930 or 1932?—A. 1930. 
 Q: And 1932?—-A. Yes, I can give that. 
Q. What is the goodwill figure in 1980?—A. $87,549.44. 
Q. And that is the constant amount which has been carried forward each 
ear since 1928?—A. No, sir, I think it was changed reducing the figure to 
830.44. This figure on this statement here at the end of 1930 is $87,507.44. 
s the same at the end of 1931. The difference there is about $1,700. The rea- 
for the change—I can get those figures if you would like to have them—the 
company bought, I think in 1930, a couple of small milk routes from some other 
viduals, and the cost of these small routes was carried at that account. I 
e the figures and I can get them out for you. 
' Q. That doesn’t matter, it is just a small amount?—A. It is just a small 
amount, that is the reason for the change. 

_ Q. But, in any event there remains this fact, that approximately $87,000 is 
arried forward in the company’s accounts?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. It is approximately the same amount for which Mr. Cousins received 
0,000 shares of no par value stock at the time of the new set-up in, 1928?—A. 


« 

. By the Chairman: 

 Q. Let us understand that, Mr. Marrotte. Is that just a book entry or has 
received actual cash for it?—A. Actually, I would explain it this way, the 
ompany got from the old company $39,000 worth of assets plus cash of $77,000, 
hat was about $116,000. Now, the company gave for that $203, 000, that | was 
‘common and preferred stock at a par value of $ 
at they got and what they paid was goodwill. 

Q. Yes, but is this represented by cash in the bank, or is it a mere book 
ry?—A. It is merely a book entry. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

_ Q. It is more than a book entry, Mr. Marrotte?—A. Well, there is an equity 
ere I suppose to a certain amount. I say that the goodwill is simply the 
fference between the consideration that was paid and what he got. That is, 
hat they paid for the value of the business over and above the value of the 
ssets which they got must have been goodwill. 

Yes, but suppose we take a hypothetical case. Mr. Cousins stated a 
r ten days ago that this company was worth half a million dollars. If 
s true, and we have no reason to doubt it—as a matter of fact Mr. Cousins 
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was pretty emphatic on the point—if it is worth more than hale 
10,000 shares of no par value stock would be worth a lot of money?—A, 
could get half a million dollars for it, it would be worth a lot of money 

Q. As a matter of fact Mr. Coase himself gave a very rough est: 
the value of the no par value stock which he said was worth $20 a sh 
that the goodwill of this company is, or has been, an extremely valuable thing 
Mr. Cousins, providing the company is worth anything like what he = iti 
—A. Surely. 

Or Yes: 


The Cuatrman: Are there any other questions? 


By Mir. Pieiels 


Q. Mr. Marrotte, with the permission of the chairman, I would like ti 
into this matter of depreciation a little more fully?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What is the total amount you put down for depreciation?—A. Would 
you just mind waiting a moment until I get the sheet, Mr. Pickel. You wa 
the total amount put “dow n for depreciation? 
Q. Yes?—A. You mean what I had written off each year, or the total of 
what is written off each year. 
Q. I want the depreciation allowed on machinery, delivery equipment, build 
ings, etc.?—A. The total reserve for depreciation at the end of 1932 was: build- 
ings $12,871.79—I think I gave these figures before—machinery and equipme 
$45,907.47; delivery equipment $34,021.29; and office furniture and —— 
$3,009.99; a total of $95,810.54. 
(): How much?—A. $95,810.54. 
Q2That-is depreciation?—A. That is depreciation reserve, that is not ‘what 
we write off, that is what we have written off over a series of years, not in or 
year. 


Q. Page 348 of your balance sheet at December 31, 1931, machinery ane 
equipment?—A. Yes. 
(. $93,000, less depreciation $30,000?—A. Yes. 
@. Why is there such a large amount for depreciation?—A. Why 1s the 
such a large amount? 
Q. Yes—A. The amount we have written off. mi 
Q. That is a third of the value of the machinery—A. Yes. Well— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Over how many years does that extend? That is what Dr. Pickel wants 
to know.—A. That is made up, as far as depreciation of machinery and equip- 
ment is concerned, there was $6,314.15 at the end of December, 1928. That got 
there by an appraisal; that was not charged up to profit and loss account. Durin: 
1929 we charged $7,374.96 to profit and loss for depreciation on machinery an 
equipment; and in 1930, $13,182.68; in 1931, $13,990.94; and in 1932, $13,494.6 


By Mr. Pickel: 


@. Mr. Marrotte, those figures you have just given me, $15,000, $13; 000 
so forth for depreciation, is that the actual expenditure for repairs?—A. No 
Q. That is just the amount——A. That is additional, not repairs. Tho: 
rates, I believe, were rated up at the rate of 10 per cent on the machinery ané 
equipment in 1929, 15 per cent in 1930, 15 per cent in 1931 and 15 per 
in 1932. 
Q. Just below that, delivery equipment?—A. Yes. 
Q. $49,853.25, less depreciation of $26,723.68. That is more than half of 
value of the equipment. The next item, office furniture and fixtures, $4,660. 
depreciation, $2,541?—A. Yes. 
: Q. That is over 50 per cent; what kind of office do they keep there a 
You see, we write off for the office furniture account against profits, $485.86 ea 
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sal company valued the property, reduced the valuation, and says it has 
ted to such and such an extent. Therefore of that amount there is $1,383 
at -a book entry, which we could have just as well shown putting in no 
ures; we Paci not have had that figure there at all. The depreciation rates— 
wo d like to say, to the best of my knowledge and belief, that those rates are 
ites that are allowed by the department of taxation. I tried to get that 


. That is for income purposes?—A. Yes. 


‘By Mr. Bowman: 
— Q. Might I ask Mr. Cousins if he will kindly refer to the list of shareholders 
h he has before him? 


Mr. Covusins:. Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: Would you mind telling me, Mr. Cousins, how many preferred 
es you have? They are set out in the list. 


Mr. Cousins: 1,709 preferred shares. 

Mr. Bowman: And the total preference shares outstanding are 6,124; that 
orrect, is it not? 

Mr. Cousins: 6,124, yes. 


- Mr. Bowman: That would be about a little more than a quarter of the 
preferred shares owned by yourself; a quarter would be 1,500 and something. 


Mr. Cousins: Yes. 
. Bowman: And of the common stock, you hold how many shares? 
Mr. Cousins: 6,992. 
Mr. Bowman: Out of 10,000? 
Mr. Cousins: Out of 10,000. 
Mr. Bowman: So that of the common stock, so-called no par value stock, 
hold about seven-tenths? 
Mr. Cousins: A little better than half of it. 


Mr. Bowman: Well, almost three-quarters. Now, there are quite a number 
armers and milk dealers, milk producers, who hold shares in your company? 


Mr. Cousins: Exactly. 


Mr. Bowman: And they have only been paid in cash the dividends which 
e set out at page 142 of the report of the committee; is that correct? 


Mr. Cousins: Yes, sir, that is correct. 
Mr. Bowman: The total, in so far as cash is concerned, is— 
Mr. Cousins: $13,394.45. 


Mr. Bowman: That is the total dividend paid to the preference shareholders 
| in cash since the year 1921. 


r. Cousins: Since the year 1925. 
Mr. Bowman: Then it is a misprint in the report, I presume? 
Mr. Cousins: It is not my fault. 


. I want 6 be fair. 

r. Cousins: It has been explained to you that this business started in 
p sate they make a misprint on there, you can’t blame us, can you? 

‘Mr. Bowman: No. I say, is that a misprint, that 1921? 
Cousins: »It is a misprint. It should be 1925. 


: Mr Bowman: All right. For the years 1925 down to the end of 1932, your 
has gen out only in cash— 
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Mr. Cousins: $13,394.45. 2 
Mr. Bowman: Or five quarterly dividends of seven per cent? — 
Mr. Cousins: Without the stock dividends. 

Mr. Bowman: Outside of the stock dividends? 

Mr. Cousins: Exactly. 


Mr. Bowman: Which, I understand from the accountant, you volunta 
paid yourself. 


Mr. Cousins: Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: You mentioned the other day that you were yourself per 
sonally gradually picking up shares of the company? 


Mr. Cousins: It so happens sometimes, when there are shares on th 

market, I buy in; that is, provided I want them. 

Mr. Bowman: Provided you want them; and I suppose provided that yo 
get a bargain? cae 

Mr. Cousins: Well, I am like the rest of the world; if I am offered a bar 
gain, I take it. 

Mr. BowMAN: Quite so; and you are more likely to be offered a bargain 
the less cash the shareholder gets? 

Mr. Cousins: Well, that is one way of looking at it, I suppose. 

Mr. Bowman: Well, is it or is it not a fact? 

Mr. Cousins: I presume it would be, yes. 


Mr. Bowman: Yes; so that to you or anybody else wishing to pick up these 
preference shares, it would naturally be to any purchaser’s advantage that 
there be no cash dividends paid. You agree with that? 


Mr. Cousins: Well, you look at it in that light. 
Mr. Bowman: I am asking whether that is so or not. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Now, in that list you have, Mr. Marrotte, what was the amount of th 
net profit in the year 1980, according to the books of the company?—A. 1930’ 
0. Yes?—A. I will give it to you, Mr. Bowman. ‘The net ctl for the — 
year 1930 were $20,318.62 less $2,272.25 income tax. 
_ Approximately $18,000? 7A. Yes. 
Net, after paying income tax?—A. Yes. 
What for 1929?—-A. 1929? 
Yes.—A. $14,974.89. 
$14,000 odd in 1929; $18,000 odd in 19302?—A. Yes. 
And in 1931, what?—A. There was $18,825.30, less $2,309.53 income t 
Yes? hat is, $16,000. : 
Net of what?—A. $16,500 roughly. : 
Taking the fact that in 1930 the net income of the company was greater 
than it was in 1931, how do you account for dividends being paid in 1931 a 
none in 1930?2—A. Well, I can tell you—I think I can tell you what the reasot 
is. My understanding of it is—whether the directors will agree with me I ¢ 
not say—but at the end of this year we still make some more money, but unfo: 
tunately there is no cash. We have a bank overdraft I think at the end 
1932 of approximately how much—we have an overdraft of approximate 
$5,000 at the end of 1932; so there is really no cash available to pay divide 
with. As I explained a few moments ago, we had certain accounts, la 
accounts, that had to be given extra credit. The company didn’t want to 
that. My own personal opinion is that is the real reason why dividends w 
stopped in the first ace We were not able to get money, money that we 
set up in the reserve. The company was not in a position to pay din 
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anata They don’t like that as 

-Q. A company that shows that amount of depreciation written off and bad 
and everything, which | think you will admit are on the safe side at least, 
yn’t you think if they were able to pay these dividends in 1931, they could 
ave done so in 1930; they had a greater profit in 1980—A. Well, in 1930, of 
ourse— 

-@. They had $18, 000 in profits—A. Well, I would have to look into that. 
st a minute, what is your question again? Why didn’t they pay a dividend 
n 1930? 

Q. Yes; the point I am trying to get at is this, that apparently your net 
rofit does not seem to make any difference as to whether you pay or do not 
ay a dividend?—A. Well, it does, Mr. Bowman. That is hardly right. But 
here are two things that you must take into consideration before you can decide 
whether or not a company can pay dividends. One is they must make a profit, 
t, and then they must have the money. Now, they have used not only the 
fit money but they have used money that was set acide for depreciation to 
xtend their factory or to extend their accounts. In any case, they have not got 
he money in the bank to-day. If they had an overdraft in the *bank at the 
of December, to me that is a fair reason why they could not pay dividends. 
Q. Do you know whether or not that is the case in 1930?—A. That they had 
overdraft? 

Q@. Yes?—A. As I say, I don’t know why they didn’t pay one in 1930, at 
minute. 

~ Q. The reason I am asking these questions—A. Sure, I can understand. 

Q. There is a further question, because when Mr. Cousins was elving 
evidence the other day, he told us they had about $50,000 in the bank. 

_ Mr. Coustns: I told you that, it is true; but I also added this, that we 
y the farmers twice per month, and we sometimes do not get paid only once 
three months, and therefore you have to keep that amount of money ahead 
you to meet accounts due the farmers, which might run into $100,000 or 
120, 000 a month. 

Mr. Bowman: That hardly jibes with the statement of Mr. Marrotte that 
u have an overdraft of $5,000. An overdraft of $5,000 and cash in the bank 
of $50,000 hardly agree. 

Mr. Cousins: I will explain that to you. 

Mr. Bowman: All right. 

_ Mr. Coustns: When all these cheques come ‘back from the farmers, at 
he moment there might not have been quite sufficient money to cover those 
cheques, and therefore there is an overdraft, and that overdraft remains until 
“we overtake it. If I send out $50,000 of cheques, and there may be only $40,000 
at ey bank, there is $10,060 of overdraft, and we have to overtake that over- 
Bliss 


_ Mr. Bowman: All right, Mr. Cousins. I asked this question because differ- 
ent members of the committee have been getting letters from shareholders of the 
company, purchasers, who were induced to purchase stock in the company upon 
the representation that they would get the seven per cent dividend on the money, 

that the company would take their milk. "They would have a guaranteed 
et for their milk. 


~ Mr. Cousins: Which they did. 
Mr. Bowman: No. Now, some of these people, in order to get a guaranteed 


arket for their milk, borrowed money to very substantial amounts. I have in 
eo a letter irom one person who says at he borrowed cy to the 
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this company. The shares were purchased some years ago. He has been» 
interest on the amount that he borrowed from the bank, and he has not | 
getting anything in the way of interest in returns from the company. Ct 
quently that is the reason I am asking these questions; when you show a su 
stantial profit of $18,000 or $20,000 a year and you do not pay any dividen 
then it is only natural that the shareholders should wonder why. 


The Witness: I am glad to, Mr. Bowman; I am trying to help i in @ 
possible way I can, to give you all the information. 


Mr. Bowman: une true, 


-The Wirness: It is a little difficult for me when you ask me to say what 
was in 1930. I only spend part of my time at the business, and I am not 
familiar with it; when you ask me, ‘‘ Why didn’t you do such ‘and such a thing, 
I can’t answer that. But I looked at the figures here now, and I find that whi 
they give a $20,000 profit in 1930, we had a deficit at the beginning of the year 
$12,457.89, w hich had to be made up before the company could pay a dividend. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. What do you mean by a deficit?—A. Well, it lost money. 
Q. No, no; you gave me the figures just a minute ago that in 1929 you made | 
a profit of $14, 000 odd.—A. Just a minute, now— Ss 
Q. You gave the figures—A. I will get ‘that for you. I should have said i 
1929 we made $14,964.29. 
Q. That is my recollection. That is the figure I just gave—A. That | 
right. At that time we had a deficit of $27,000; the $14,000 reduced it to twelv: 
which carried forward into 1930. That is the figure I was just trying to check up. 
Unfortunately when the company started they were not able to sell part of the 
shares, so that they really were not able to get the whole $240,000 that they ha 
planned to sell. In the first place, they needed that money to extend their 
business; they were not able to sell all their shares, so they were as a result — 
handicapped, and they lost money. They were not able, and they lost money 
and in 1930 we still had a deficit of $12,457.89 to make up. That is, I would sa 
a reason why they did not pay a dividend. 
Q. All right. Have you the figures for 1928?—A. 1928? 
Q. Yes—A. Yes. a 
Q. What does that show?—A. In 1928, in that year we made a profit on 
the operating of the business of $10,312 Ad: our surplus account,—that was — 
credited to surplus, to which was added $13, 808. 27 that was the sale of property 
they had on Aqueduct street. Against that we had a deficit at the beginning 
of the year of $14,673, and we had to adjust our capital assets on accoun 
moving and change of property, to the extent of $32,488.06, which brow 
forward our deficit at the end of the year to $27,432.78; and at that time 
were not writing off any depreciation at all. Of course, ‘depreciation that 
not written off, was partially disposed of in that figure of $32,000. that the 
appraiser gave. ¢ 
Q. All right. If at the end of 1928 you have a deficit to which you referre 
why was this non par value stock issued to the seven per cent holders of pre 
ferred stock, if you had dene Well, that was—those shares were iss) 
originally in 1925. 
Q. Adjustment was not mine until 1928 —A. No, but the company w 
in good shape at that time, and they felt they would be able to make the shares @ 
worth something some time; and to help out, Mr. Cousins gave this up out of — 
his own personal holdings; and the shareholders perhaps helped out by taku 
them instead of dividends, instead of putting that additional loan on 
company. 
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[ Rother Oris. ae iL fate tand you to say this in effect, that in 1928 
| there were no dividends, moneys to meet dividends, nevertheless Mr. 
, shall we say out of the soodness of his heart, gave to the shareholders 
Os ares of non par value stock?—A. Yes, he gave it to the company. The 
any could not give it, because it could not pay dividends while they had a 

but he could give ‘it. 
Q. Was a new set of books set up in 1928?—A. No. 
Q. Did the company show losses every year?—A. Well, what do you mean? 
. We have not got a loss yet. From 1928 down to the present time they 
all been profits, have they not?—A. Well, yes; there was an operating 
, if you like. 

. Well— A. Westill have. We have an aes profit of $10,000. We 
e to take that $32,000. Do you see what I.mean? That is loss. That is 
out of surplus. 
t) Get back to some year and show me where you have loss. We have 
-all profits yet, in every instance—A. I will tell you what, take this 1930 


going back any farther. ~ 
-Q. What about 1927?—A. Take the year 1927. 


~ By the Chairman: 


-Q. These losses were not in operating?—A. The loss on the property, for 
ance, in the north end of the city. They moved their premises and they had 
move their equipment; they bought a new building; when all these changes _ 
e made we had an appraisal. 

Q. Buying of the building would be a capital investment?—A. I know; it 
loss just the same. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Don’t forget that you set up a very handsome amount or reserve for 
ciation—A. We were not at that time; we were not writing off anything. 

Q. You have done pretty well since, though: $80,000 odd. Will you kindly 
ack and look at 1925 and 1926, and tell me what you lost in operating?— 
_ 1925, Mr. Bowman, we lost $27,151.22. 

Q. Are you talking now about your profit and loss account?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Does that show the net loss after your taxes are deducted for that 
ear?—A. Well, we didn’t have any taxes that year, because we didn’t make 

money. We lost $27,151.22 in 1925, up to the 31st of December. 

-Q. Is that the profit and loss account that you have there?—A. No, that 
statement I made up for myself; but I will get the profit and loss. It is 
one of these grips here, if you will just wait a minute. 

Well, get it.—A. ’ $97, 151,22; that is the first year. 

That is loss?—A.- Yes; that was before depreciation. 

Might I have a look at that?—A. Yes. 

$48,000 wages; that seems to be a big item? What is that?—A. That | is 
ivers and dairy help and all that. 

Give me the wages of the executives for that year?—A. The wages of 
cutives? | 

one I see, $9,400 and aoe that is all right—A. Do you want 


. ie: will have a ‘bok at this while you are looking that up. Surely 
some. mistake about this, or there is some explanation of it. This com- 
not lose $27,000 from April to December, is that right? There must be 
taken into consideration in that item. bay ell, I think so, sir. 
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By the halen: 


Q. Did they change their premises at that time?—A. I just don't + r 
ber what date they did change them. They did move, but I am not just su 
of the year. I could find that out. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Well Mr. Marrotte, that is the year of the new company.—A. re 
that was the year of the new company; that was because they didn’t get t 
money that they figured they were going to get, and they were not able 

carry it out. 

Q. What was their operating loss or profit for that year, not taking in 
consideration what cash they didn’t get or they didn’t write off anything?— 
I didn’t have any cash. That is only operating. I say the business mig 
have been affected to some extent by not being able to do the business they 
expected they were going to be able to do; but it is really what they did. 

Q. Am I to understand this: in the year 1925, when the old company 
sold to the new company they valued their goodwill at $85,000 and that the 
loss was $27,000 the first eight or nine months: of that period?—A. Yes.. 

Q. What about 1926?—A. In 1926 they lost $409.96, 

Q. In 1927?—A. That was before depreciation. In 1927 we made a pro 
of $13,487.25, before writing off depreciation. 

(). Then?—A. We did not write off depreciation. 

Q. I think, Mr. Marrotte, there must be some explanation for the loss 
in 1925—A. W ell, that is the figure we had prepared at that time. 

Q. I know. Take the item in the profit and loss account which you to 
us a moment ago A. But there is nothing there, Mr. Bowman. You e¢ 
see the statement, there is nothing there except wages and you said yourse 
that wages was a big item. 

Q. It seemed to be very big, $48,000.—A. Yes. 

Q. The point I am trying to make is that actually, in 1926 this business 
was to have been sold for $240,000.—A. Yes. 

Q. And was to be capitalized at that amount, and arrangements we 
made with the trust company to underwrite stock to that amount?—A. W. 
to be sold for $240,000. The $240,000 was to be paid to this company out 
the proceeds of the stock. 

Q. And A. And they would have had $240,000 in the business. ; 

Q. Immediately they go into the business, they lose $27,000 from April to 
December?—A. Yes, they lost that 


The CHarrMan: I think Mr. Cousins made a statement that the unde 
writing company got away with some of the funds? 


Mr. Cousins: They did. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Was that included in the amount?—A. No, that did not come in “until 
rearrangement in 19—that did not get in here at all. 
Q. That is not included in the statement?—A. That is in the good 
That does not come in. It did not get in in 1925—selling the stock by 
company did not get into those books until we made rearrangement of ti 
capital in 1928. 
Q. Mr. Cousins made a statement the Gone day that the company w 
worth at least half a million dollars. Would you care to hazard an opinio: 
Mr. Marrotte, as to what the company is worth?—A. I would say—the b 
value of the common shares at the end of 1931, or the end of 1930—I will 
back to 1929. The book value of the common shares, presuming that the 
ferred share value remains stationary, was $3.75 in 1929; in 1930 it was $5 
in 1931 $6.22; and in 1932 it was $7.22, approximately. 
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w is that book value arrived at?—A. Value of the company’s stock, 
‘surplus, offset against that we have $85,000 in goodwill. If we had to 
hat in 50,000 shares, 10,000 that we have set out were $50,000 of common 
ares—if we had to list this at a value of $4, instead of $5, the goodwill account 
uld be $10,000 less. 

Q. I understood you to say a while ago that you set that goodwill in the 
account there only as a book entry; now you state that it is a cash account.— 
0, I did not say that. I think I did say it was a book entry; I think it 
e difference between the value that the company got, the value the com- 
gave, and the assets that they got. 

Q. It is really only a paper value?—A. That is all—well, I would not say 
exactly because the company may have given—supposing they gave $5,000 
h of stock for $400,000 of value of assets. Well, all they got is the 
00,000; so the balance, presumably, is goodwill, because they are willing to 
ive $500,000 for it. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


— Q. In answer to the Chairman you stated that the paper value of those non 
r shares was what?—A. In 1931? How is it arrived at? 

Q. No—A. $6.22. 

Q. $6.22?—A. In 1930, at the end of 1930— 

- Q. Taking off depreciation, $87,000?—A. Yes. 

_Q. Mr. Cousins told us the other day, and I presume it is true, in fact I have 
reason to doubt his statement, that he has a real up-to-date plant, a 100 per 
at Le in good running shape at the present time, one of the best in Montreal. 
pYes; sir. 

_ Q. And he keeps it up-to-date, so that consequently that $85,000 or $87,000 
a reserve?—A. You mean the goodwill? 

_ Q. No, I am not talking about that, I am talking about—A. Machinery? 
Q. Depreciation. —A. Well, we have not—there have been times when we 
have had to scrap some machinery or make some adjustment. We have even 
lad a reserve—we have even had to write off additional amounts much larger, 
cause we found the amount of depreciation which we have set up is not suffi- 
nt to take care of the different losses on the machinery. 

Q. Your depreciation is there now at $87,000?—A. Yes, surely, but the 
achinery is also depreciationg. 

But he is supposed to keep his machinery at 100 per cent, in good shape? 
jh do not think any machinery is 100 per cent in good shape. 

Q. I am just taking Mr. Cousins’ statement; he says he keeps his plant up-to- 


— By Mr. Spotton: 
I should like to ask a question, Mr. Marrotte, as to when you were called 
to this company?—A. When I started working? 


About 19257—A. Around there, just about that time. 
When you were called in in 1925, was this company solvent?—A. How 


n 1925 you stated the liabilities were $70,000 and some odd. Was this 
ny solvent?—A. Just a moment, now. 
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By the Chairman: uaa 
- ia ph is found on page 431 of the Evidence, about the middle of th 5 
a 
Q. Net assets $39,758.25—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. What were the liabilities?—A. The net assets were $115, 789.98, 
habilities of $76,931.73. They are right on that page, sir. 

Q. $113,000?—A. $115,789.98 less liabilities. 

Q. $115,000 of assets and $70,000 Rabilities?—A. $76,931.73. 

@y, Liabilities?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Marrotte, you are an apappenee or an auditor. Did you ever 
notice firms going into bankr uptey during the present time with similar assets a. 
similar liabilities? —A. Well, I do not know that you could say— 

Q. That-is a large liability is it not?—A. A large liability, yes. The co 
cern has a net value of its assets— ea 

Q. Who was the valuator at that time?—A. Who valuated them? 

Q. Yes.—A. I do not remember that now. "saat 

@. Was that Mr. Cousins’ valuation, or an expert aloe oe I youl 
have to look that up; I am inclined to think he had them valuated. 

Q. When you were called in, was this company financially embarrassed? 
Were they finding it financially hard to earry on?—A. In 1925? : 

Ges Yess: W ell, they probably were, I guess that is the reason. I kn 
offhand they wanted to expand. 

Q. Now Mr. Marrotte, just let us get this. Mr. Cousins will likely keep on — 
retaining you. Was this company not financially embarrassed in 1925. Did they — 
not find it hard to carry on?—A. After this company was formed? 

Q. No, when it was formed, just prior to it being formed—A. Just prior 
it being formed? Well, I do not know that. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I cannot say that. ay 


Mr. Cousins: May I answer that question? : 
Mr. Sporron: No; I am not asking you this question, I will ask you som 
later on. 


By ‘Mr. Spotton: 

@. You admitted a moment ago that they had a hard time?—A. I said see 
wanted to do some refinancing, so I presume the financial arrangements were not ‘- 

ood. 

: Q. You presumed that owing to this refinancing they found the strugg 
quite hard. They had a matter of $70,000 worth of liabilities and possible asse 
possibly valued by Mr. Cousins himself, of $113,000. I just wanted to m 
that clear. Perhaps the net assets were only $10,000, if there had been a 
valuator put on the job. Now, I am told that the Cousins Company | 
financially embarrassed at that time, and that is the reason why it was refinan 
I have a letter in my hand stating who the doctor was who was called in, 
financial doctor or the spiritual advisor, and I think it is not unkind to say th 
there was a financial struggle in 1925, because those liabilities are higher thé 
the amount that anybody would valuate the plant for at that time. And to- 
Mr. Cousins says it is worth half a million dollars. I think that we should brin 
it to the attenion of our chief, so that he could engage Mr. Cousins as the Fina t 
minister right away. I think Mr. Cousins’ salary is $10,000. 


Mr. Cousins: No, it was. 
The Witness: At the present time? : 


By Mr. Spotton: ae 
Q. No, up to the first of the year—A. Up to the first of the year. - 
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By Mr. Spotton: 
Q. His son Cecil gets $5,000? 
Cuamman: Frank. 
Ir. Sporton: In 1932. 
Witness: In 1932? 
Mr. Cousins: That was right, Mr. Spotton, it was Frank. 


- By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. Frank. He loves both sons the same. It is $5,000 Mr. Marrotte— 
ust a second, I am trying to find it here. I will have to look it up for you 
‘Spotton, because salaries have been—Frank has been charged into—has 
split up, some has been charged— 

oe Mr. Cousins said one son was getting $5,000—A. If Mr. Cousins knows, 

s ok. 

Q. It would be reasonable to believe another son would be getting the same, 
h would be $20,000 to the Cousins family right away. In auditing the books, 


= 


you notice any other Cousins, any other member of the family nuapiee 


cpenses?—A. Is there any? 

Q. I beg your pardon.—A. Is there any travelling expense? 

Q. Yes——A. Well, I would have to— 

Q. Any additional amounts?—A. For travelling expenses? 

. Well, travelling expenses—A. I might— 

_ Q. Upkeep of cars, their own motor cars. I understand they all drive Buick 
A. Yes, I think they do. 

Q. Are those cars kept up by this plant? Are they repaired and furnished 

gas and oil and everything, those Buick cars driven by those people?—A. 

ould have to look that up, Mr. Spotton. 

Q. You have audited the books—A. Yes. 

‘a Q. You have your deputy with you?—A. Yes. I cannot tell you just right 

away. 

The CuatrMan: Perhaps your assistant can enlighten us. 


_ By Mr. Spotton: 

~ Q. My-point is this: you know this is the old old scheme. It is nothing 
ht. It has not originated with Mr. Cousins. All joint stock companies are 

d, and the family gets the controlling interest. The other poor devils put 

eir money in it, and the family gets the “controlling interest, and there are no 

dends; it is all licked up in this way. That is what I am trying to get at, 
hat’ we propose to get.—A. Yes, sure. 

~ Q. Can you tell me if Mr. Cousins, Senior, is a full-time employee of this 

eae Well, I cannot tell that, because Tam only there part time myself. 


= Bets a minute, I think so. 

-Q. I do not want to delay the committee, because I understand there is 
witness. If you can give us that information, all right—A. I would be 
eased to remit the information about cars. 

; 1 think if — ask Mr. Cousins a es sae Coors, do eae give 


ow it is not fair to ask you if you draw other salaries, but it is 
at you are president of—which may be correct, or may not, or may 
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be exaggerated—an amusement company, the United Amusement Co pol 
with a capital of $5,000,000 and many theatres. As the president and g 
manager of that, of course, you are not giving your full time to the milk business. 
I think that is not a fair question. I am just merely mentioning that. ‘There 
are no more super men, they have all passed by years ago. ~ 

The CHarrMan: Mr. Spotton, I would suggest, unless you intend to base 
question on that statement, it is scarcely fair. 


Mr. Sporron: No, I think I am beside the point there. 


By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. Do you give your full time to the milk business? 

Mr. Cousins: I do, Mr. Spotton. 

Mr. Bowman: In all fairness, I think Mr. Cousins should be given t eo 
opportunity of making any explanation he has to make. ‘ 

The CuatrMAN: Yes, I think so, unless we delete it from the Minutes of 
Evidence entirely. Do you care to make any statement in answer to M 
Spotton’s suggestion, Mr. Cousins? 

Mr. Cousins: The only answer I can give to Mr. Spotton’s ine 1s 
this, that I devote my full time to Ernest Cousins Limited, and its value is 
what Ernest Cousins himself makes it. If my (brains are dormant, that business 
falls by the wayside. If perchance I can make that business of value, as I am 
doing—and to-day it is worth 190 cents on the dollar to evervbody who has put 
a cent into it, and I cannot make it of value to myself unless I make it of value. 
If I drop dead to-morrow, that business practically may go to the ground. As 
long as I live I can make that business pay, make it pay handsomely. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have not been paying many dividends? 

Mr. Coustns: I was going to explain that. What I was going to say was 
this: when we started this business in 1925 and expected to get the $250,000, we 
would have paid dividends right away, but lacking a certain amount of it, we 
continually paid capital charges out of profits. 

The CHatrMAN: Now, we are getting something that your friend, ie 
auditor, absolutely denied a little while ago. 

Mr. Sprorron: Mr. Cousins is frank. 

Mr. Bowman: That probably explains it. 

The CuairMAN: That opens up the whole question again. 

Mr. Srotron: I am sorry you stopped Mr. Cousins, as he had started ue e 
frank. 

Mr. Cousins: Mr. Cousins is always honest in everything he says; some- 
times he makes mistakes. a 

The CHairMAN: Mr. Cousins, would you enlighten the committee. Mr. 
Spotton made the suggestion that you were drawing a further salary, or further 
indemnity from the company besides the $10,000 that has already been me 
tioned. Would you enlighten the company as to the total amount you do 
receive? 

Mr. Covustys: From Ernest Cousins, Limited? 

The CuarrMan: Yes, from this milk company. 

Mr. Cousins: $10,000 a year up until I got this cut. 

The CuairMsNn: And that is all? 

Mr. Cousins: That is all. As a matter of fact, I am getting less than 
at the present time. & 

The CuamrmMan: Do you get anything as a commission on profits or an 
thing of that nature? “ 
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Bi Pans. No, I do not. I draw a flat salary, and I might say that 
this depression started, our profits were cut down, as everybody else’s in 
business were cut down, and I voluntarily cut my own salary. 


The CuarrMAN: I should like to ask a question of the auditor, just to clear 
impression that seems to be in the minds of some of the committee. 


By the Chairman: 


a. Turn to page 349, Mr. Marrotte, of the Evidence, and you will see that 
rawing up the profit and loss account for the year 1931, at the beginning of 
at sheet, you show the total amount of milk purchased and the total amount 
‘sales. There seems to be a suspicion in the minds of the committee that 
e of the profits are hidden in those expense accounts. Did you audit this 
ement personally, or through your firm?—A. Through my firm, yes. 

Q. What do you say in regard to that item of wages, totals of the dairy 
penses? Are there vouchers accompanying those accounts?—A. Yes. To the 
st of my knowledge and belief, there is nothing hidden at all in the statements. 
_ Q. We want to know that.—A. That is what I am trying to give you. 

Q. We want to try to get that. I think it is wise to clear that up in the 
minds of the committee——A. Yes, that is what I am trying to tell you. Some 
of the amounts that those gentlemen asked do seem high. I would be glad to 
ive explanation on the charges you find high. We would be glad to tell you; 
o not think there is anything there. There is certainly no attempt to mis- 
ad anybody. 

Q. No? As long as we know you are auditing those accounts and there 
vouchers accompanying those accounts, all right. They are in perfectly 
ood order, and are what they represent?—A. Yes, to the best of our ability. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
; o Would you kindly refer to page 343 of the Evidence, Mr. Mz anaes 
es, ~ 
-Q. I notice there, referring to 1931, an item, “ Loss on sale of equipment, 
achinery, $14,661.92 ’?—A. Yes. 
 Q. Have you any explanation for that item?—-A. I can get you the figures. 
know what it is, approximately. The company found it necessary at that 
time to scrap a lot of machinery. That is the difference of the machinery they 
ad to scrap, the difference between the scrap values, scrap selling price and 
the value they had on their books. That is the difference between cost and 
the depreciation reserve that we had at that time. 
Q. Would I be correct in saying that the $14,661.92 replaced the scrapped 
achinery by up-to-date equipment? 
‘Mr. Cousins: That is right. 
Mr. Bowman: That is the cost. In other words, that explains the state- 
- ment made a moment ago by Mr. Cousins, that repairs to this plant are paid 
of capital, as in this case. That will be correct, will it not? 
~The Witness: Mr. Gauthier says that machinery originally stood on the 
ks at about $22,000. We had reserve to bring that down to about the 
ount of $14,000 less what they got on that machinery that was taken out 
sold for approximately $2,000. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

So the $44,000 that was paid for new machinery was charged into the 
plant? The $14,661.92 which was charged up in profit and loss account at this 
replaced that machinery with modern machinery?—A. Yes. 

How much more was required?—A. I would have to get that. 

-Q. How much more cash was expended to replace machinery that was 


greed? 
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Mr. Coustns: We possibly put in $50,000 worth of new machiner in 
year, possibly not as much as that. 


Witness: A good part of it. 
The CHarrMANn: Paid for out of profits, Mr. Cousins. | - 
Witness: Not charged to profits, profit money may be used for ate 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Probably that would account for not being able to pay any quarterly 
dividend, that you had to expend $50,000 for machinery ——A. Well, surely tha’ 
is one of the reasons. We had to put in new machinery, to extend the plant 
that is one of the reasons. 

Q. Of course. I am only looking at it from what we see here. That hardly 
seems fair to me, that the ordinary farmer shareholder who puts in his money _ 
in the company and who expects a dividend on preferred stock, finds that th 
company takes $50,000 for new machinery. 


Mr. Cousins: What are we going to do, let our business die? You canno 
keep business alive unless you have up-to-date machinery. I do not suppose 
any machinery in the world depreciates like dairy machinery. You have con- — 
tinually to replace it. 


Mr. Bowman: If you have to replace it, Mr. Cousins, your auditor told us” e 
ie day you have a reserve account set up amounting to $87,000. If you put at 
this $50, 000 into your expenditure last year— a 


Witness: I think he said $87,000. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. The reason I ask that question about the $14,661.92— A. In 1931 thee 
reserve for machinery was $30,000—$87,000— 
Q. Well, that is the total—a. Yes, we take out only the machinery, that — 
particular machinery against that particular amount, that we have scrapped, — 
particularly. We did not take that out of the eeneral reserve, so much io % 
each machine. 
Q. Your reserve at the end of 1931 was $30,000; is that correct?—A. $30, 000 
Q. Machinery?—A. Yes. 
Q. What was it at the end of 1930?—A. At the end of 1930 it _was $26, 000. 
Q. At the end of 1930 it was $26,000?—A. Yes. 
Q. At the end of 1931, after putting in $45,000 or $50,000 worth of machin 
ery, it is $30,000?—A. Yes, because we had to take that amount of deprecia- 
tion. We had no reserve there against that machinery we scrapped. We had 
to reduce the equipment account on the— 4 
Q. In other words, as Mr. Cousins said a while ago, the expenses for renew 
ing parts of discarded machinery was taken out of capital and taken out of — 
reserve account, because the figures you just gave me proved that?—A. I say 
we took it out of reserve account, as much as was in it, and the balance we h 
to take out of our profits and loss account. 3 
Q. Show me in your pofit and loss account where you have taken out 
$40,000 or $50,000 for machinery last year?—A. We did not write $40,000 
or $50,000. 
Q. Where is that? Mr. Cousins said a moment ago they spent $40,000 
$50,000 last year for new machinery. Show me in your accounts where 
appears.—A. ‘At the end of 1930. These are approximate figures; $87,000_ 
machinery account stood. We scrapped $22,000 of that’ and brought it down 
to $65,000. 
Q. At the end of what?—A. At the end of 1930. The depreciation on 
machinery and equipment figure was $87,000. That is what it is $87,000, ar 
we scrapped $22,000. That $14,000 is es of it. That was the cos 


« 


At te end of 1931?—A. Yes, sir—during ‘that year. 
Yes, but I cannot see yet. Your reserves still continued to climb year 
ar?—A. They did not climb very much about that time. I can get out 
dule for you. I will have to dig that all out for you. I can get out the 


Mr. Bowman: Let me ask Mr. Cousins a question. Mr. Cousins, you 
rred a moment ago to $50,000 new machinery. When? 

Mr. Cousins: During the last year. Possibly during the last eighteen 
eee could not tell you Eraeuly from own memory. On one floor alone 


4 Bawa: In one room? 

. Cousins: In one room, yes. 

. Bowman: What year was that? 

r. Cousins: That was during the last eighteen months. 

. Bowman: Was it 1931 or 1932? 

. Cousins: Some of it may have come in in the end of 1931 and some 


r, BowMan: That is $30,000. What was the other $20,000 for? 


. . Cousins: For other new machinery. We are constantly putting in new 
: om chinery. I am as in some more to-day. I am putting in a new can 


he same time you are adding to your plant and keeping it up to 100 per cent? 
. cannot: understand what you mean. Our reserve keeps climbing up? 


v machinery ?—A. “Our $95,000, as I ee a fone ago, is set up ae 
‘specific machinery. Each machine set up is included in this. Now, when 
re want ‘to replace a machine—supposing the oa cost was $10,000 and we 


Ei cerce between the $10,000 and the “gs, ee tee when we sell it 
rap it or get rid of it—we have to charge that off—that is a loss on that 


. The second item in this $95,000 is $45,000 for machinery?—A. Yes, sir. 
And after all these repairs that Mr. Cousins is talking about you still 
he says $50,000 even in the last eighteen months—you “still have set-up 
rve $45,000°’—A. I do not know that all that $50,000 is repairs; some 
is really additions, I think, not all repairs. We did not charge $50,000 
profit and loss account, The only item we charged was $14,000, as 
d to assets. It does not affect our expense. 
‘That is why I cannot understand your figures. You charge up $14,000, 
t+ to which I have referred $14,661.92. Mr. Cousins comes along and 
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The CHairman: And that that is paid out of profit. 

Mr. Bowman: And that is paid out-of the capital. 

The CHatrrMANn: Out of the profits. 

Wirness: Not charged to our profits. 

The CHatRMAN: Mr. Cousins says it was paid out of your profits. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
@. That is Mr. Cousins’ statement; and we still find you have your reserve 
for depreciation not lessened at all, but ‘actually increased ?—A. It goes up every — , 
year; the more machinery you have the more depreciation you have. ‘ 
Q. Quite true, and the more reserve you have got?—A. Yes. 
Q. If that is so, then you are paying your machinery out of profits—your 
additions to your plant?—A. No. It is not so, Mr. Bowman. We are only 
paying out of our profits anything we charge to profit. If Mr. Cousins buys— 
say he buys $30,000 worth of new machinery to-day not to replace anything, 
we do not charge that to profit and loss again, we charge it directly to our 
asset account. The money is used up. The cash may have resulted from profit 
or it may have resulted from additional capital or bank loans or whatever it 
was, but the new machinery is not charged to profit and loss. - 
Q. What happens? What do you do with your depreciation account?—A. — : 
If we have more machinery—if we have $30,000 more machinery at the end of 
this year we have $30,000 more machinery to depreciate, for our depreciation _ 
account has increased. co 
Q. All right. Your depreciation account in 1931 for machinery was $30,000 
odd, according to the figures you gave?—A. Yes. 
Q. In 1932 it became $45,000?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. At the same time you added to the plant, as Mr. Cousins said, some 
$50,000 worth of machinery?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Spotton: : 
Q. That $30,000 can only come from one place; you do not pick it up off 
the streets in Montreal; it can only come from selling new stock or out of the 
profits; can it come from anywhere else?—A. No. That is what I said. 
@. Have you been selling any new stock?—A. No. ee 
Q. Then it must be out of profits?7—A. The money must come out of the 
profits. 
By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Now, in that same year——A. Please understand it is not a charge : 
against the profits i in the business. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. There would be that much profits used up?—A. That meh money in 
the business if they had not bought machinery to that extent. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. From the profit and loss account?—A. No. It does not affect the profit 
and loss account. There would be that much more money left in the business 
if we did not buy that machinery. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Further down, two or three items down on page 343, after charging up 

in your annual statement, may I point out this, Mr. Marrotte, that that is the 
profit and loss account?—A. Yes. * 
Q. You have charged for replacements in your profit and loss account then 
$14,661.92?—A. Right, sir. 
Q. And below that you take out depreciation for een $13, 990. 94? 

Ac es sit 
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q 
ear 1931?—A. The ad of 1931? 
_Q. Yes—A. The original cost of machinery was $93,000. 


The Cuatrman: That is right. 
Witness: $93,272.92. 


. by Mr. Bowman: 

_Q. Less depreciation?—A. Of $30,412.81. 

_ Q. What is the balance?—A. The net.balance is $62,860.11. 

_ Q. All right, so that where you have on your books a book value of $62,000 
or machinery in 1931 you wrote off some $28,000?—A. Yes, sir. 

e wrote off only on the original cost 
1 tement, 15. per cent, which as I stated before is the rate allowed by the 
partment of Taxation. 

Q. -You wrote off somewhere between 40 and 50 per cent of the book value 
the machines, and you charged it up to profit and loss, is that correct?—A. 
, we wrote depreciation right off the original figure we set, we wrote 15 per 
t, I think it was. 

Q. I know, you wrote off 15 per cent of your figures, but on the nominal 
ook value of machinery $62,000—you wrote off these two sums to profit and loss 
total sum of $28,600?—-A. We took it at a reduced figure and on a higher 
centage. 

 Q. I know, but that is the fact which I am stating?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Mr. Marrotte, on page 349. 


The Cuamman: Mr. Pickel, just a moment, we have another witness. 
ould the committee be willing to sit at a quarter after eight to hear this other 
witness. (Carried.) 


Baer, Pickel: 


- Q. At page 349 of the evidence I see a number of items such as advertising, 

alaries, taxes, insurance, stationery and supplies, various expenses, and I see 

ae general expenses $15,021.87—-what has that to do with it?—A. Where is 
is? 

aR That is near the bottom of the left hand side of the page—A. I can't 

> in this light, really. 

The Cuartrman: Are the lights all on? 

Wirness: Would you like to know the details of? 


By Mr. Pickel: 


-Q. Not the details particularly, but what was it?—A. Well, there is—what 
oes the amount refer to, Mr. Gauthier? I can’t give you the ‘detail here, but 
will make a note of it, and have them get it for you. 


_ The Cuarrman: Have the statement sent to the clerk. 
ee 7e Wirness: Will somebody advise me of that, or will I make a note of it 


The CHAIRMAN: Just make a note of it, Mr. Marrotte, if you please. 


By Mr, Pickel: 
. Mr. Cousins, you have how many shareholders throughout the country? 
Mr. Cousins: Quite a number. 
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Mr. Cousins: Well, Dr. Pickel, that is rather a hard questio 
I would not like to say, ‘of course they have a market value, which is" 
you can get for it in the open market, that is the real value of it. 


Mr. Picket: What do you value the stock at? 

Mr. Cousins: I never attempted to value it myself. 
Mr. Picken: You didn’t? 

Mr. Cousins: No, I never attempted to: a 
aoe WwW oe do you think it is worth, what ‘would you pay for it 


e yeelt ay the nates 
Mr. Picket: Well, there are a good many soe if you want to make — 
money. 
Mr. Cousins: I haven’t seen but very few of them yet. 
Mr. Picket: Do you want to buy some? 
Mr. Cousins: Possibly, if some of 1t came my way. 
Mr. Picket: Would you put any price on it? 
Mr. Cousins: No, sir. 


Mr. Pickeu: I can give you a list of ten or twelve who are very anxiou 
to sell. : 
By Mr. Hay: s 
Q. I would like to ask the witness what amount of actual cash the co 
pany has in the bank at the present time as a replacement fund on depreciati 
A. For our replacement fund? We don’t have any fund for th 
purpose, sir. The depreciation money, whatever amount of the profit is. 
aside for depreciation, that money is part of the money used to buy n 
machinery with—it is bought with that money, but it is not kept in bonds 0 
in the bank. It is kept in the business as is usual and customary. 
Q. Mr. Bowman made reference to some person who bought stock in y 
company under the promise that he would have a guaranteed market for - 
milk, is that man still selling or delivering milk to the company? : 
Mr. Cousins: I presume he is, unless he stopped of his own account. 
these men have the privilege of shipping all their milk to us. Be 
Mr. Hay: It would be interesting to know whether he still holds that stock, 
or whether he has been frozen out. 


Mr. Cousins: How could he be frozen out? 


Mr. Hay: Well, you buy stock, you look for a bargain. You were telling 
a moment ago that you buy it up ‘when it is on the market, and when you ca 
buy at a bargain. It will be interesting to know if he is delivering milk, 
he is still delivering milk to your company, and still has his stock, _— 


Mr. Cousins: He may. 
Mr. Hay: Evidently he has not been receiving dividends on that he 
since 1925. é 
Mr. Cousins: Yes, he has. 
_ Mr. Bowman: Except for the ones that you gave as quarterly payment a 
Mr, Cousins: And the stock dividends. 
Mr. Hay: And that no par value stock. 
Mr. Cousins: Yes. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Mr. Marrotte, how much have you written off during the last five 
on the original cost of machinery in this —— assuming the cas 


et 


ce 1ow much has been written off?—A. We have written off three wean at 
r cent, and one year at 10 per cent, that is 55 per cent. 


The CuarrMan: That is on the seal value. 
e Witness: The original value, ves, sir. 


a : By the Chairman: 


a: You have some idea?—A. I go by the rate the department charges. These 
re, as I said before I believe, the rates allowed by the Department of Taxation. 
e use the same rates so that we can keep our figures in line with theirs. 

Q. After you have written it off do you try to pay profits on the original 
t, or do you take the depreciation figure that you put on it?—A. Supposing 
machine is totally written off, that we have written the whole 100 per cent 
, and it would still be in use—suppose they could still use the machine—we 
d not be able to write off any more depreciation on it. 

___ Q. From the information you have given it is very difficult to find what is 
oy atten off—A. I tell you we have written off 55 per cent. 

__ Q. Can’t you figure this for me, take the case of a machine that cost we will 
say, $1,000—A. A machine that cost $1,000 four years ago, we have written 
5 per cent on that machine, it now stands on the books at $450. 

Q. Some machines may be ‘entirely written off—-A. We didn’t write any of 
hem off before that, that is all we have written off. 

~ Q. When did you start to write off depreciation?—A. In 1929, that is the 
st year we started to write off, but before that there was a sum put in the 
erve at the time the arrangement was made, but even at that I don’t think 
re is any machine totally written off—there might be some delivery equipment 
totally written off. 

The Cuarrman: Are there any other questions gentlemen? 


By Mr. Taylor: 

I just want to refer to the reference that was made in the evidence that 

the business done by this company is about 88 per cent wholesale, is that right 
ry. Cousins? 

Mr. Cousins: If the percentage is there, yes sir. 

Mr. Tayior: It is shown as 88 per cent wholesale, and 12 per cent retail. 

t is the main item in your wholesale business, who are your important 

istomers in the wholesale business? 


Mr. Coustns: I can’t tell you that sir. 

r. Taytor: I understand you have considerable trade with the shippmg 
erests or navigation, have you? 

ir. Cousins: Some, yes. That is part of every man’s business. 

r. Taytor: Certainly. I am not finding any fault. 

Coustns: It is perfectly all right. 

_ TAYLOR: Does it compose a large percentage of it? 

: SOUSINS: No. It is certain percentage, but not a large percentage. 
‘ayLor: Not a large percentage? 
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Mr. Cousins: No. As a matter of fact, it is a very small pere age. 
Mr, Taytor: Very small? 
Mr. Cousins: Yes. 


Mr. Taytor: I was taking your milk purchases say in 1932. I found th 
after the navigation season opens your surplus increases tremendously, a 
equal to your association price, and I was wondering if you would explain 
you had trade with the shipping interests. / 


Mr. Cousins: No. It has nothing to do with it. You know, cows sta 
to ne in He and double BD the milk supply. 


pur ee 1,400 000 a Be of Ete with 393 000 pounds of oe in Febre 
ary, you purchased 1,300, me pounds or 1,400, 000 pounds, with 384,000 po 
surplus; in March, you purchased 1,600,000 pounds, with 255,000 surplus. 
navigation season ‘would open then. You see next month, in April, you o 
purchased 1,400,000 pounds approximately, and you have 554 ,000 pounds ¢ 
surplus. Then in May, you purchased 1,500,000 pounds approximately, an 
you had about 731,000 pounds surplus after navigation is open. I underst 
you had a large trade with the shipping interests. 
Mr. Cousins: I would have no power on the surplus. 
Mr. Taytor: You would have a larger sale for your milk in the navigat 
season in the wholesale trade. 
Mr. Coustns: It might shrink somewhere else, sir. : 
The CHairMAN: Now, gentlemen, Mr. Marrotte informs me that he want 
to catch the 6.15 train if possible. He has only about twenty minutes to do it. 
Unless you have something very important, I would suggest that he be allowe 
to go, unless you want to “hold him over. Is the committee satisfied to relea 
Mr. Marrotte? 
(Carried). 


Witness retired. ae 

The CuHarrman: Gentlemen, you are satisfied to let Mr. Cousins retire as — 
well? 

Mr. Picket: Temporarily. 

The CuairMAN: Then we will adjourn until 8.15 p.m. 


The committee adjourned at 5.55 p.m. until 8.15 p.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or COMMONS, 

TuespAy, April 11, 1933. 
ais he meeting came to order at 8.15 p.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 
= Mentors, oe Messrs. Bertrand, Bowman, Bowen, Butcher, Gobeil, 


itoaiteal Dairy, Montreal, to appear before the committee on Thursday 
Witness Roberge to reappear at the same date. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
EVENING SITTING 


Housrt or Commons, 


: April 11, 1933. 
The Cuarrman: Call Mr. Roberge. 


JOSEPH L. Roperce, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you give your name and occupation to the committee?—A. Joseph 
p Roberge. 

— Q. What is your occupation?—A. Storekeeper. 

Q. And your address?—A. 6701 Delormier avenue, Montreal. 


-Q. I understand that Mr. Roberge has no statement to make, so we will 
Mr. Tummon to examine him. 


. By Mr. Tummon: 

= ~Q. Mr. Roberge, have you had any experience with a dairy or milk distribut- 
ome company ?—A. Yes, sir; twelve years experience. 

_ Q. Twelve years?—A. Yes, sir. 

©: Im the city of Montreal?—A. In the city of Montreal. 

Q. You were~an employee, were you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are not now engaged?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How long since you ceased to be with a dairy company?—A. Over one 
rear now. 

Q. And you say that you have been in the employ of a dairy company 
twelve years?—A. Twelve years, ves, sir. 

Q. With the one company?—A. Only one company, the same company. 
Q. The same company. Now, will you tell the committee just in what 
capacity you were employed; that is, what position did you hold?—A. I used 
o make the purchases of milk and cream for the company and used to also 
lake remittances to the farmers, and I attended to the production department 
also, and make all reports regarding production. 

0. There was, I presume, a superintendent or manager over you?—A. A 


feenutendent and a general manager. 


2 By the Chairman: 
Q. Were they the same person?—A. Two different persons. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. You took instructions, I presume, from the superintendent?—A. From 


Q. Either one?—A. Either one. 
. You say that you kept the records in regard to milk?—A. Yes, sir. 
- In regard to milk that was purchased?—A. Was purchased, yes, sir. 
. And you made up the accounts?—A. Yes, sir. 
. The accounts to be paid monthly to the producers?—A. Ves csr, 
Q. Did you write out the cheques?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you sign the cheques?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Were there any other names that went on the cheques besides your own? 
The superintendent or general manager, when one was missing. 
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Q. Now, in this company with which you were employed did th 
certain amount of surplus milk or what they called surplus milk?—A, 
they had. 

Q. Will you explain to the committee just what is meant by surplis: m 
or what surplus milk was?—A. That is the milk they received in stirplis 
what they need for pasteurizing. 

Q. And what was sold as fluid milk in bottles?—-A. Yes, in bottles. — a 

Q. That is, if they received 2,000 gallons of milk from the producer to- 
and only required 1,900 to go out for sale in bottles, that day there would 
100 gallons of surplus?—A. “Yes, sir, surplus. 

Q. Now, then, I presume that at the end of each month, eee —how di 
they pay, once a month?—A. Twice a month. : 

Q. Then, did you make out what the surplus percentage was fests 
month?—A. Only once a month; only at the end of the month. 

Q. Then at the end of each month the actual or real amount of surplus” é 
milk was known?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And I suppose then that the real amount of surplus milk or actual - 
surplus milk was divided pro rata among the producers?—A. Yes, ae th 
producers. 

Q. And the producers were paid for surplus milk according to the noha 
or real surplus, were they?—A. No, they were not; they charged more. 

Q. Just a moment now. You say there was an actual surplus?—A. Yi 

Q. That was known at the end of each month?—A. Each month, yes. 

Q. And when the producers were paid at the end of the month they wer 
not paid for the actual surplus?—A. No. 

Q. How were they paid?—A. They over-charged them. They over-charged. 
the surplus. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Let us be specific. You say they ovata cae 
Those pronouns are confusing. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. If they did not pay them according to the actual or real surplis, wh 
happened?—A. Well, they received less. ‘ 

Q. The purchaser received less?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did they receive less?—A. I have some figures. 

Q. Now, let me ask another question. Did I understand you to say tha 
the producers were paid at surplus prices for milk that was really not surplus? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You said you had some figures?—A. I have some figures. I will sh 

ou. S Rs 

zs Q. Can you give the committee then an actual example?—A. I take, for 
instance, for nine months, 1931. 

Q. What months were they?—A. Starting January to September, to 
end of September; that is nine months. : 

A. Starting at January?—A. Until the end of September. 

Q. Now, then, these figures you are going to give us—they are not imaginar, 
figures are they?—A. No, they are real figures. 

Q. Not given to illustrate what has happened. They are the actual figu 
upon which the producer sending milk to that company was paid during the 
nine months, were they?—A. Yes. : 


By the Chairman: 


an 
é y From the books of the company ?—A. Of the company. I keep. th 


records from a company. 
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: By Mtr. Tummon: 


W, all right. Let us take that first nine months of the year 1931. 

you tell us what the amount of the actual surplus was for those nine 

tths?—A. Yes, sir; it was 538,000 pounds surplus. 

Q. 538, 000?—A. ‘And 89 pounds: surplus. 

538, 089 pounds?—A. 538,089 pounds. 

a How much surplus milk was the producer charged with?—A. 1,140,343 
nds. 

: That is 1,140,343 pounds?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Then, the actual surplus for the nine months you say, was 538,089 

nds?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the producers for those nine months were charged with 1,140,343 

Is?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Now, do T understand you correctly that the producers were paid sur- 

prices for the actual surplus and in addition they only received surplus for 

ifference between 538,089 pounds and 1,140,343 pounds that was not surplus 

at all?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Just let us take—you have the figures there for the month?—A. For the 

ine e months. 

Can you start at January?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Let us take January, 1931. How much was the actual surplus?—A. 


. How much did they charge to the producer?—A. 65,467. 

Q. Can you tell us what the association price was for that month?—A. 
40 per hundred pounds. 

20. That was the price that was agreed upon when they sat in together; that 
he distributors and producers agreed upon?—A. Yes. 

_Q. That was the association price agreed upon, $2.40?—A. Yes, sir. 

- Q. Now, then, what was the price paid, really paid for surplus milk? Did 
hey pay. $2. 40?—A. No. They paid the skim price according to the butter 
a $1.25 for 100 pounds. 

'Q. For surplus milk?—A. Yes, for that month. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

. $1.2527—A. $1.25. 

Q. I do not want to interrupt Mr. Tummon, but would you repeat those 
res for January?—A. Yes. Do you mean for the actual surplus? 35,520 
nds. That was the actual surplus. 

. And the surplus settled for?—A. 65,467. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


. Now, then, Mr. Roberge, did this company that you were employed with 

lid they pay the association price for that milk that was not surplus milk— 

or the milk that was distributed as fluid milk; did they pay $2.40?—A. They 
Bee, 

. What did they pay?—A. Paid an average of $2.18. 

. $2.18 per 100 pounds?—A. Yes, that is the average that the farmer 

eived for January. 

Q. Have you any figures to show what the farmer would have received if 

d not been charged with the extra amount of surplus or that was not sur- 

2A. He should have received $2.30 a 100 pounds. 

—Q. Instead of $2.18?—A. Instead of $2.18. 

oe producer lost 12 cents a 100 pounds in the month of January, 1931? 

ae OY eS, sir’. 
Because that company charged 100 per cent more for surplus than they 


lad. Now, what about February? How much actual surplus was there? 
2507 
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Q. And how much surplus?—A. 62,455. 

Q. Now, then, was the association price the same in that joni 
J anuary?—A. Yes. It was the same, $2.40. 

Q. What was the average price they paid?—A. They paid $2. 17 to 
farmer. 

Q. What would he have got if he had not had that extra amount of surph ae 
—A. $2.36. 

Q. Then there was difference A. Nineteen cents. 

Q. Nineteen cents a hundred pounds the farmer lost in that amount becar 
they charged more surplus than they should have?—A. Yes, sir. : 

e): How much was the actual surplus in Mareh?—A. 20,572. 

Q@. And the surplus charged back to the producer was how much?—A. 8&6, 8) 
pounds. : 

Q. What was the association price for milk at that time?—A. $2.03 
100 pounds. It was reduced for March. 

Q. How much did the company pay?—A. $1.84. 

Q. What should they have paid if they had not charged the extra surplus 
A. Exactly $2. 

Q. And the producer lost— A. Sixteen cents. 

Q. Take the next month, April; how much was the actual surplus at tha 
time?—A. 60,672. 

Q. And the surplus charged to the producer?—A. 135,503 pounds. 

Q. What was the association price?—A. The same price, $2.03 per 100 
pounds. a 

@. And they paid?—A. One dollar and eighty cents. 

Q. And they would have paid?—A. One dollar and ninety-two cents. 

Q. Had they not charged an extra amount back to the farmer?—A. A _ : 
of 12 cents. 

Q. Now, take May. What was the actual surplus?—A. 179,100 pounds. — 

Q. And ‘they charged back to the producer?—A. 196,834 pounds.- 

Q. And the association price was?—A. Was the same, $2.03. 

@. What did they actually pay the producer?—A. One dollar and sixty 
eight cents. 

Q. And if there had not been the extra surplus paid back?—A. One dollar 
and seventy-one cents. 

Q. A difference of— A. Three cents. 

Q. Take June, what was the actual surplus?—A. 109,830 pounds. 
Q. And the surplus charged to the producer was, how much?—A. 162,15 
pounds. Sh 

Q. What was the association price?—A. It was reduced in June to $1.70. 

Q. This company paid the producer?—A. $1.48. 

Q. : it had not charged extra surplus back to them, what would it h r 
been?—A. $1.55. 

8 The difference is. seven cents?—A. The difference is seven cents. 

Q. July, what was the actual surplus?—A. 39,105 pounds. 

Q. How much surplus was charged back to the producer?—A. 156, 82 


pounds. 

Q. What was the associaticn price for that month?—A. $1.70. 
Q. What did the company pay the producer?—A. $1.50. . 
Q. What would they have paid if they had not charged extra surplus?— 
A. $1.64. 

Q. A difference of 14 cents?—A. Fourteen cents. 

Q. Take August, what was the actual surplus?—A. 43,248 pounds. 
Q. And the surplus charged back to the producer?—A. 147,661. 
Q. And the association price?—A. $1.70. 

Q. What did they pay?—A. $1. 48. 
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. And if they had not charged extra surplus back how much?—A. $1.63. 
Q. A difference of?—A. 15 cents. 
- Q. Now, September, what was the actual surplus?—A. 37,500 pounds. 
Q. What was the amount charged as surplus?—A. 136,625 pounds. 
_ Q. That was what was charged back to the farmer. What was the asso- 
ation price?—A. $1.70. 
Q. They paid the producer?—A. $1.48. 
-Q. What would they have paid them if there had not been so much sur- 
s?—A. $1.64. 
Q. And that was a difference of?—A. Sixteen cents. 
~Q. Now, you say that what you have been telling us, these figures you 
ve given us, are the actual record of this company for the period mentioned, 
hile you were employed as a book-keeper there?—A. Yes, sir. 
-Q. Now, you are speaking only in regard to the one company?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Have you any actual knowledge as to whether or not this method is 
ried out with regard to surplus milk, whether it is followed by any other 
mpany’?—A. I think it is carried out, I think other companies do the same 
ng. I know there are many complaints from farmers who sold milk to the 
company I worked for. They would ask where they were to ship, and some 
of them were told to ship.to such a company. 


~The CuHarrman: You cannot swear to hearsay evidence. 
Mr. TumMmon: You have no actual knowledge? 
Witness: I can only say what I know about it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Don’t repeat conversations you have heard. Just give us 
actual knowledge. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Now, have you any objections to iene us what company you were 
employed with?—A. I would rather not tell. é don’t like to have the com- 
ttee—I can’t tell the name. 

~Q. You have no objection to telling the Chairman privately?—A. No, not 
all. 

~ Q. You will do that?—A. I will do that. 


Mr. Bowman: I might say that Mr. Roberge did not come of his own 
cord, he was summoned here by us to give evidence. So far as I am con- 
cerned in regard to that, I am quite satisfied. 

_ The Cuarrman: I am not certain, Mr. Bowman, that is casting a reflection 
on almost any company in the city of Montreal. The evidence being given may 
cast a reflection on any of the companies that have been before us, or any other 
ope, leaving a rather serious reflection on them; I do not like to see that. 
Mr. Picken: Mr. Roberge, what was done with the actual surplus milk? 


. Mr. Tuompson: I think we should settle this point before we go any further. 
By Mr. Bowman: 
. Might I follow up Mr. Tummon’s questions by asking the witness a few, 
to make clear the purport of his evidence? Do I understand, Mr. Roberge, 
the information you have just given to Mr. Tummon and the committee, 
in the month of January the two figures that you quoted there, 35,520 
ds and 65,467 pounds are separate?—A. No, the 35,000 was included in the 
7 pounds. 
 Q. That it is included in the 65,467 pounds?—A. The difference is what he 
ercharged the farmer. 

I see, that is quite correct, so that according to.the information which you 
to the committee, the producer actually lost that 12 cents a hundred.—A. 
difference. 
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Q. On the difference between 35,520 and 65, 467. Now, just ie ae he 
clear; you have said to Mr. Tummon that the association price was $2. 
hundred?—A. Yes, that was the association price. 

Q. Well then, you quoted a figure of $2.30-——A. That is what they should 
have received if they charged only the actual surplus. 

Q. If they had charged only the actual charge—A. But they did charge cer 
tain surplus, they charged over, that is why this price is reduced to $2.18. -— 

Q. Yes?—A. That means a loss of 12 cents. : 

Q. What is the actual loss there, figured out in dollars and cents, on th 
amount? Is that not a loss of 12 cents on the total of 65,467 pounds?—A. No, 
well you see I have not the total reception, I need the total reception for that, you 
see, I have only what has been charged in the surplus. 

Q. Well, I will not question further, because Mr. Tummon is more familiar 
with that point than I am; but I would "ask you to clear up for the sake of the 
committee, just what the actual loss would be for that month, then we will know 
what it 1s for the rest of the period—A. Well, I can’t tell you, I have not — 
total milk received for that month, I have only the surplus, you see. 

(. Well then, will you tell us just what is the significance of those figures you 
quoted—$2.40 is the agreed price between the association and the producer, then 
you say that he should: have received $2.307—A. Yes. . - 

Q. As a matter of fact, he only received $2.18?—A. $2.18, yes. 

Q. That was a loss of 12 cents per hundred?—A. Yes, sir, the loss on all 
what he shipped to the dairy. 

Q. On the whole milk?—A. Yes. 

Q. All of it?—A. No, on the surplus. , = 

Q. Not only on the surplus?—A. That is on the shipment. : 

Q. But on top of that, the milk which was not part of the surplus at al 
—A. Yes. 

(. I see. Now, Mr. Roberge, you haven’t got the figures showing in adanaen 
to the surplus which you have already given to us—have you got the figures 
showing the amount of milk they were paid for at the whole milk price?—A 
No, I haven’t those figures, I have only for one month. 

Q. Well, will: you give us for that month, please?—A. That is September, 
1931. 

(. Now, in the month of September, according to the figures you have already 
given, the milk surplus was 37,500 pounds?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the surplus which was charged to the producer was set at 136,6 
pounds?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, will you tell us what was sold to the company that month an 
actually accounted for, over and above the surplus?—A. The company in that 
month received 856 251 pounds. 

Q. 856,251 pounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they pasteurized?—-A. They pasteurized 818,751 pounds. _ 

Q. 817,751 pounds?—A. No. 818,751 pounds, and they skimmed 37,500 
pounds—that i is the figure I gave you, the actual surplus, 

Q. Just wait till I see if that coincides—yes, that is O.K.—A. You see, th 
amount—if you take 136,625 pounds, if you figure out skim price 70 cents per 
hundred pounds. = 

Q. That is 70 cents, now that is surplus milk price?—A. That is skim p 
—surplus price, yes. = 

Q. Just a minute now, during that month you have shown that the diffe 
ence in the price was $1 64 as compared with $1.48—A. That is _the average 
price they should have received. 

Q. That is what they should have received, but they only did receive + 
—A. $1.48, I mean. : 
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; -yes,—that is the loss. 

Yes, and that gives us the picture—A. Yes. 

The complete picture?—A. That is the only one I ie on the reception, 
ae gS 

Vell now, they want me to do a little figuring here. 

: CHAIRMAN: In respect to this company, I certainly think— 


Mr. Bowman: Mr. Chairman, if you would just let me have a moment we 
ear up these details. That figures out—perhaps somebody will check me 
I am wrong—that figures out in that one month that the producers lost $1,370 

the improper grading of the surplus. What would you say about the other 
onths, would they be somewhat along the same line? 


ITNEsS: It is all the same according to the— 


r. BowMan: Varying in accordance with the figures which you have 
eady given us, but you have not got the figures showing the total production 
ng each month. 


The Witness: No, that is the only one I have. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think I should make some kind of a statement about 
witness’ attitude in regard to giving the name of the company. As I said 
oment ago, it seems to me that the evidence given before the Committee 
ht without disclosing the name of the company, is rather casting asper- 
ons on almost any company in the city of Montreal. I do not know whether 
y assurance was given to the witness that he would not be asked for the 
but I feel sure of this at least, that a great number of people in the city 
Montreal will know with what firm Mr. ‘Roberge was identified prior to or 
during this time, so that it will be an open secret to say the least. I can readily 
tand that you might not wish to have the name in the newspaper—the 
ers are here—but I think that the name should be disclosed by the witness, 
some real assurance was given to the witness that he would not have to 
se the name. 


— By Mr. Tummon: 

. Mr. Roberge, I think you know the feeling of the committee; they hesi- 
te to put you in a box; they hesitate to make things unpleasant. I agree 
it would be much better if you would name the company with whom you 
ere employed —A. If it is better for the investigation, I will tell. It is the 
itreal Dairy. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Is the Montreal Dairy doing business now?—A. It is the same people, 
t they changed the name. 

. What is done with this surplus milk?—A. The real surplus, you mean? 
. The real surplus?—A. It is skimmed. 

. What was done with it; was it distributed as cream?—A. As sweet cream 
ed sometimes for ice cream. 

-Q. Was much of it churned into butter?—A. No, they didn’t. 

You were acting as what, secretary?—A. No, buy er for milk and cream. 
Q. What was your official ‘title; you were just a buyer?—A. Buyer. I 
d to remit to the farmers, used to make all the reports of production of the 


Who told you how much of surplus milk and how much of the fictitious 
itious surplus? How was that come to?—A. That was from the 


‘They told you how much to put down?—A. Yes, and the prices. 
ou say by the month that the association price was so much.—A. So 
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Q. But they only paid so much?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why was this discrepancy? Why didn’t the producer get the wh 
price?—A. He got the whole price of $2.40 for a certain number; just t 
figure that is paid was the association price at $2.40, but they tell the farmers 
they have more surplus than they really have. 


By Mr. Bertrand: ; 

Q. Can you tell us what they do with the surplus milk?—A. You mean nth 
real surplus or the other? 

Q. With the real surplus?—A. They skim it. 

Q. And what is done with the skim, used for table or sweet cream?—A. Tt 
is used for table cream or ice cream. - 

Q. It is used for table cream and ice cream?—A. Yes. 

Q. You said a moment ago there was a certain amount pasteurized; for 
instance, you mentioned in a month they pasteurized so much; I think it was 
for the month of September?—A. Yes. 

Q. Giving a certain quantity as real surplus and a certain quantity as adde 
surplus milk?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the real surplus milk, that is in September—do I record the month 
properly oe Yes. 

. Was that all skim?—A. Yes. That is the real amount of milk skimmed. 

@. You have no figures as to what were their revenues for that skim milk, 
I suppose?—A. No, not now. 

Q. In your know ledge, do you think that it brings the company less, as ae 
or more, sold for sweet cream?—A. The milk they use—they skimmed to be sold — 
for cream purposes should have been paid the same price, the regular price. —o 

Q. That is not my question. Do you know if it brings, once it is sold 
into cream— A. Yes. 

Q. Either sweet cream— A. Yes. 

Q. Or for ice cream purposes?—A. Yes. 

Q. The manufacturer of ice cream, does it bring to the company less, the 
same or more money?—A. More money; because the milk is paid on account 
of the butter market. 

Q. Supposing you had one hundred pounds of milk and sell it as fluid 
milk?—A. Yes. 

Q. It brings a certain amount?—A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose you skim that milk and put it in sweet cream, and you sell 
as sweet cream; will it bring as much a hundred pounds?—A. Just as much, 
because they pay less. 

Q. I say would that bring as much money?—A. Yes. 

Q. It will bring as much money?—A. Yes. 

J: W5 A. Well, I can’t tell you exactly, because I woul 
have to figure it out. 

Q. Are you under the impression that it would bring as much or more?— 
A. As much money. : 

Q. As much money?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could the company count that the amount of fictitious surplus—let us" 
eall it so for the moment—would be that they have pasteurized a certain 
amount of milk, put it on wagons for delivery, and what they had to brin 
back to the plant, would be the discrepancy between the two figures?—A. No, 
it is not mentioned in that. It is only milk received. 

Q. I don’t think I am making myself plain—A. You mean milk the driver 
returns? 

Q. Returns.—A. It is not mentioned in that, because that is et 2 tie 
receiving. . 
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: ee , 
e the returns from the wagon taken into consideration in your cal- 
at ns?—A. Yes; it is skimmed and it is used in milk for cream when it 
rood. 
-Q. Consequently, taking the real surplus milk as you count it, and the 
rms from the wagon, from the delivery wagon to the plant, you are taking 
into consideration; and this is skimmed, and in your opinion brings as 
ch money to the company as any other milk?—A. Yes, when it is used for 
weet cream, when the milk returned is not sour; because when it is sour, it 
used for butter. 
Q. Is there a great proportion coming back as sour milk?—A. Yes, there 
quite a difference. It does not not pay as much. 
BS Q. In your opinion, about what percentage which is brought back from 
ne returns of the delivery wagon is sour?—A. I can’t tell you exactly. 
Q. You have no idea? 


The CHamMAN: Would it account for all that surplus, that is what you 
; Mr. Bertrand? 


Mr. BERTRAND: I beg your pardon. 
The CHAIRMAN: You mean to say would it account for that extra surplus. 
The Witness: He is speaking about milk returned from the wagon. 


Mr. Bertranp: I am trying to find out if the company could justify this, 
he returns from the delivery wagon would make up for the discrepancy. 


The CHarrman: Yes, I understand. 


Mr. Moore: You might ask him if he took out one hundred quarts of milk 
his wagon, how many would he likely have come back, the average, approxi- 
tely. 

Mr, Bertranp: Yes. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


~Q. Do you know about the average of returns that there are from the wagon? 
No, I don’t know. 

_Q. If you don’t know the average of returns, you don’t know the average 
r amount of sour milk that would be returned?—A. No, I don’t know exactly; 
ut they take just the ones they need. 

Q. They are pretty strict on these orders with delivery men?—A. Yes, 
ause they don’t want any returns. 

~Q. Consequently the quantity would not be so much?—A. Not so much. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


_ Q. What is done with the skim milk?—A. Well, they might use the cream 
table cream or ice cream. 

Q. The skim milk, the separated milk?—A. Well, sometimes they throw it 
the sewer; sometimes they sell it to a certain company in Montreal to be 
d to fatten chickens. 

Q. Do they make buttermilk, apart from what they churn?—A. Yes, but 
market on that. 

Q. That is very small?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

2 Mr. Roberge, you say that a certain amount of this milk was paid for 
contract prices, or at least at association prices?—A. Yes. 

~Q. And how was the milk disposed of that was paid for at contract prices? 
. It is all bottled, pasteurized. 

Q All bottled?—A. All bottled. 

Q. Did they have no sale of bulk milk to restaurants or places of that kind? 
For hospitals, sometimes. 
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Q. And did they get the same amount of money for milk that was deliver 
o dns as they did for milk that was bottled?—A. No, they had special 
or that. 

Q. What was the difference; can you tell me that?—A. No, I don't 
because I didn’t handle the sales. 

Q. Would you suggest that there is no chance whatever that the diem 
in the price of milk sold in that way might account for the difference in surplus 
—A. It is pretty hard to say. 

Q. There may be a reason for this extra amount of surplus over and a 
that that was not pasteurized, and the reason might be that they disposed 
milk in bulk for which they took a good deal lower prices—A. When the 
reduced prices they have to take their profit just the same. 


Mr. McGruis: Would not the surplus be sold as fluid milk? 
The Cuatrman: Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. You say you were instructed by the superintendent or manager as rega 
the amount of fictitious surplus? 


Mr. Bowman: Mr. Chairman, if you will allow me to interrupt—franl 
I have been wondering these last few minutes just how far we should press thi: 
witness at the present time. I think all the members of the committee app 
ciate that the charges that are made are most serious; and I think we should 
just a little slow at the present time before we know where we are at, in pressi 
the witness too far. Personally, as a lawyer, I must admit that I don’t kn 
just what the practice is before committees of the House, just how far we c 
protect the witness. This witness might have to have protection in this co 
mittee. In all fairness he should have. 


Some Hon. Mrempers: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Bowman: I would be inclined to say that perhaps the witness might 
be allowed to appear to-morrow, or whatever day the committee next desires to — 
sit, and in the meantime that we probably find out just where we are at in t 
matter. 


The Cuamman: I don’t think, Mr. Bowman, that we could protect the » Ww 
ness against false statements. The fact that He is on oath— 


Mr. Bowman: I am taking it for granted, Mr. Chairman, toatane state- 
ments are true. As the Chairman is aware that in the ordinary court of law t 
witness very often asks for and gets the protection of the court in so far as any 
statements which he may make are concerned; and as I say, unfortunately 

must confess that I am not just sure what the procedure before a committee 
the house is. But as I said before, I do think that the committee should p 
tect this witness in so far as we possibly can. The fact is that the stateme 
that he has made clearly indicate that the company that he has named, if we are 
to believe his statements that are given, have been guilty of a very, very seriou 
practice, a criminal practice, as a matter of fact. I think you, sir, as Cha 
man of this committee, should notify that company of the very serious stateme 
and charges that have been made; so that they may take, if they so desire, th 
first opportunity of presenting themselves to the committee possibly, or tak 
such action as they may deem advisable in the circumstances. ae 

The CuarrMAN: Well, would it not be better to have the committee aut : 
orize the clerk to do that, or shall I do it myself? 

Mr. Witson: Would it not be advisable to subpena that company. Let — 
us get to the bottom of this matter. If this company is doing wrong, they sho ) 
be punished for it. We should get at the bottom of it. I think we have bee 
dilly-dallying too long. " 


eee ee 
If the company is subpeenaed, I think they should have an 


3 ite they were to bring their records, would they not chow 
what he. has said, or disprove what he has said? A lot of people have 


© Curewan: If fiat is the ane of the company, all right. 
‘THomson: I would move to have the company subpeenaed and ask it 


Carried.) 


CHarrMAN: We shall meet to-morrow at eleven o’clock. There are 


1 Ww nesses summoned for to-morrow, and I think we should leave the present 
x : ae : 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House of COMMONS, 
Wepnespay, April 12, 1933. 


; Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Bowman, Bowen, Boyes, 
rown, Butcher, Coote, Donnelly, Fafard, Gobeil, Hay, Jones, Lucas, McGillis, 
re, Mullins, oes) Pickel, Porteous, Rowe, Sauve, penn, Shaver, Simpson, 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


“MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF Commons, 
Aprit 12, 1933. 


The Select Standing Committee on n Agriculture and Colonization met at 
o'clock, Mr. Senn presiding. 


patie CuairMAN: The committee has met this morning to hear Mr. Jones 
the Ottawa Dairy. 


~Watrer FRANK JONES, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


~ Q. Will you give your name and occupation to the committee?—A. Walter 
Frank Jones, General Manager of the Ottawa Dairy. 
-Q. I understand you have a statement prepared?—A. Yes. 
~Q. Which you intend to submit to the committee?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Agriculture Committee, as one extremely 
and vitally interested in the welfare of the Canadian Dairy Industry, I welcome 
the opportunity of giving evidence before this Committee. My whole working 
fe has been devoted to dairying in one capacity or another, and comprising 
ual dairy farming, dairy products manufacturing, governmental positions—- 
oth Federal and Provincial—and for the past four years back in the com- 
ercial field, in the order named. For some time I have been under the im- 
pression that. the reading public has not clearly understood the problems con- 
ronting the industry,—particularly the production and distribution of fluid 
narket milk—and I am sincerely hopeful that the deliberations of your Com- 
ittee will result in the true facts being made accessible to the public. 
With this thought in mind, I have had prepared a series of tables showing 
the purchase and selling prices of milk by our company, the nominal and 
actual spread, and other data pertinent to the subject under investigation by 
months for the years 1931 and 1932, but before presenting same, may I be 
permitted to spend a few moments to describe briefly some of the outs tanding 
ee which have affected the Ottawa milk situation during the past year 
f 1932. 
Conditions prevailing in the purchasing and distribution of milk to the - 
ttawa market were far from satisfactory, both from the farmer’s point of 
view and also from that of the dairy companies. Low prices to the producer, 
ile. compared with those of a few years ago, and reduced margins enjoyed by 
e distributors were not conducive to the happiness of either: parties. It is 
true, the Ottawa consumer may have benefited temporarily from lower retail 
ces, although even he is beginning to suffer as a result of reduced purchas- 
power on the part of many farmers and its effect. on the prosperity of the 
as a whole. 
_ The unfortunate situation of last summer was not peculiar to the city of 
Ott wa; it was general throughout not only Canada but other countries in 
ng degrees of intensity. But because of the facility with which relatively 
ap milk may find its way to the Ottawa market, it was probably more 
onounced in this district than im other cities of corresponding size in Ontario 
Quebec. In the case of our own company, eighty-five per cent of all the milk 
urchase is produced within 10 miles from the city, and practically all the 
onsumed in Ottawa comes from a zone of approximately 20 miles. 
The world markets in general and specifically the low prices obtaining for 
ang cheese were the basic cause of the breaking down of the fluid ‘milk 
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price structure in Ottawa last summer. In former years, when 
cheese prices were high, the patrons of such factories were able to m 
their farms and earn a comfortable living from the revenue from such fact 1] 
so that there was little incentive to them to enter the city milk market. Bi 
as butter and cheese prices became lower and lower, the producer of mil 
these products was of necessity forced to find a more profitable. market, 
thus relatively cheap milk became available to new companies in the marke 
milk business. A lower cost of product than that paid by the older establishe 
companies enabled the newer concerns to sell at reduced prices. The Mil 
Producers’ Association, from whom the larger companies purchased the ra 
product, was reluctant to dispose of their milk at a price to the companic 
which would permit them to meet the reduced selling prices of the newer c 
cerns. For many months the older companies did “their utmost to maint 
fair prices to the consumer and producer of milk, but, finally, the effect 
the competition of factory milk on volume of sales made it compulsory to 
meet this low priced competition in order to preserve their market and that 
of the regular fluid milk shippers. 

Lower selling prices necessitated lower purchasing prices to the farmer, 
although, as shown by Tables I and II, part of the reduction was absorbed 
the dairy companies. While such action was successful in combatting competi- 
tion from factory milk, it resulted in a number of farmers—dissatisfied with th 
lower returns for their milk—endeavouring to sell milk at cut prices direct 
Ottawa consumers. It is obvious that, while the relatively few individual — 
farmer pedlars may benefit by such a policy, the majority of the milk shippers — 
to the Ottawa market suffer in that such conditions prolong the day when a 
return to normal prices may be realized by the main body of milk producers. 

In 1929 the city of Ottawa was served by 13 milk distributors and three 
pasteurizing plants as compared with 14 pasteurizing plants and approximately 
60 individual distributors to-day. In addition to the farmers who sell thei 
milk direct to the consumer, a large number of independent producers, some 
located relatively great distances from the city, are disposing of their cream to 
householders, w hich decreases considerably the amount of sweet cream which — 
would otherwise be supplied by the Milk Producers’ Association. 

A former witness before this Committee recommended a “coercive assoc 
tion” of milk producers as a means of improving conditions in the market mil 
industry. I do not know if it is possible to compel men to become members 
an association,-but I do believe that the stronger and more active the association 
the fewer se be the sad ba - last summer. 


Gri Le Sea oan 
The greatest weaknesses of the present organization of milk areal 

are incompleteness and the lack of control over the individual. The 
National Farmers’ Union no doubt includes in its membership a su 
stantial proportion of milk producers in the country, but no organizat: 
can hope to secure the maximum effectiveness unless it is all- embracing 
and can count on the loyalty of its individual members. 
Whatever else it may be desirable to achieve by the- reorganization 

of the industrv it is therefore essential to secure that the producers are 
placed on a stronger footing. They must be in a position, firstly, 
bargain as a body with one voice; secondly, to speak with full knowled 
of relevant facts; and thirdly, to ensure that no milk is sold outside 
conditions laid down in the negotiated agreement, whether it be the 
national agreement or a variation of that agreement mutually accepte 
for application to a specific area. 
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ne es is Ee ieee by Mr. W. G. Marritt, secretary of the 
ole Milk Producers’ Association, who has stated that one of the 
ies of his association is “to control ‘all milk shipped to the whole miik 
and by an editorial in the “Ontario Milk Producers,” published by 
ssociation, which reads “without effective organization there is no 
of eruume the fluid milk eae Ks 


2 as I to IV, copies of which have been photostated and will be filed with 
committee, furnished data with respect to our purchases and sales of milk 


673 pounds of milk at a value of $345, 055.37, or an average price of $1.17 
r 100 pounds (see Table III) f.o.b. farm. In comparing purchase prices of 
Ottawa with those prevailing in other cities, it should be borne in mind 
the former prices are f.o.b. the farm, whereas in other cities the prices 
oted are usually delivered either the plant or the railway platform. The 
erage haulage cost of milk in the Ottawa district for 1932 was approximately 
} nts per quart. 

f the total amount of milk purchased, 23,665,597 pounds or 80-1 per cent 
uid for at the association price, 1,921,605 pounds or 6-5 per cent at sweet 
prices, and the balance of 3,946,471 pounds, or 13-4 per cent, at surplus 
prices. (See Table IV.) 

16 average prices paid per 100 pounds for each of these three classes of 
ere as follows:— 

sociation, $1.29; sweet cream, 77 cents; surplus, 64 cents. Average for 
hole year, 1932. 

e figures in Table II show that in 1932 we purchased 13-8 per cent 
ilk at the association price than we required for our street sales, com- 
both retail and wholesale. 


rnished to butter and cheese factories. The following table shows the 
id by our company for sweet cream milk as compared with the prices 


ASE PRICE PER CWT. OF MILK FOR SWEET CREAM COMPARED WITH 
pe BUTTER FACTORY PRICES 


Sweet *Butter 

cream factory Difference 

milk price 

oe Css cts. cts. 
10k 70-75 30-25 
0 97 59-50 37-50 
102 85-75 16-25 
0 84 70-00 14-00 
0 82 59-50 22-50 
0 71 56-00 15-00 
0 69 56-00 13-00 
0 70 63-00 7-00 
0 77 73-50 3-50 
Onuet 73-50 3-50 
0 78 70-00 8-00 
0 78 70-00 8-00 

aig EE ay A GEE ace in cee nr 0-7694 66-09 10-85 


rade prices converted to 100 pounds of 3-5 per cent milk. 
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purchases of mite at Association price being used for sweet cream sales, 1 
six per cent of the milk used for sweet cream sales was purchased at the sti 
sales price. , 

Table I gives by months for the year 1931 and 1932 (a) the purchase pri 
f.o.b. the farm per 100 pounds and per quart of milk testing 3-4 per cent 
agreed upon between the Milk Producers’ Association and our company, (b) the 
highest selling price per quart paid by the consumer; and (c) the spread p 
quart between the two. The average nominal spread for 1932 was 6-064 cents 


guart, w hich represents a total decrease in spread of $23, 308. 81 « on our volume 
of sales. 


The actual spread differs from the nominal spread owing to,— 


(1) Premiums paid for milk testing over 3-4 per cent fat, which 
creases the purchase price above the price agreed upon between — 
the association and the company. In 1932 the net premiums 
paid by our company amounted to $13,315.97. 

(2) Milk being sold at prices lower than the highest retail price, e. 
to stores, hospitals, restaurants and social service customers. In 
1932 seventy-one per cent of our milk sales were retail and 29 
per cent wholesale, while the percentage of cream sales were 57 
and 43 for retail and wholesale respectively. 


Table II shows by months the pounds of milk purchased at the association 
price, plus premium, the actual purchase price per hundredweight and per 
quart, the number of quarts sold, the value of sales, the sales value per quart 
and the actual spread. of 

From this table it will be noted that:— . 

(1) The selling price per quart was 8-92 cents in 1932 as compared 
with 10-96 cents in 1931, a decrease of 2:04 cents per quart. 

(2) The average spread obtaining in 1982 was 9-62 cents per quart 
as compared with 6:06 cents in 1931, a decrease of -44 cents per © 
quart, or a total of $35,492.04 which our company absorbed a 
a result of the eid ae spread. 2 


months for ee years 1931 and 1932. Th the latter year the actual spread 
between the purchase and selling price was nearly one-half cent, (-44 cents 
lower than the spread which the reading public were led to believe was enjoyed 
by the distributor. 

The following table explains how the spread between cost and sales va 


a quart of milk m 1982. 


Percentage 
Converted 
ain quarts BS of selli 
$ $ 

Bales ie 5 Re Pe I NO seg ata ae Uo 0.0890 
Cost of product. 22%. 2c. os es oe eee 0: 03062) eee ; 
Production expense:..4 “asaya ee ee ee 0: 015i | Sse 
Selling and deliveny/expenses. cs ae ee re ee O:0333"\ Ft a eee 
Container: COSbS re ig ee 0-00252) se sas aoe 
Net-profit (after mcomettax) 9.2. See ere ene oe 0-00139) 3 aes sae 
Tneomestiax 27 20 ee eee ge 0: 0002: | eas eee 

Total cost-and ‘prof )2.5 3s eae ee ee eee ale ae eee ts 0-0890 


onfers with the executive of the Milk Producers’ Association before 
king any changes in the purchase price, or in the method of purchasing milk. 
While it is regrettable that world conditions, which neither the association nor 
elves were able to control, resulted in lower prices last summer to the pro- 
duc cer than have been in effect for a great many years, we are of the opinion that 
d it not been for the close and harmonious contact existing between the 
sociation and the few distributors who purchase their milk from the associa- 
tion, the unfortunate situation might have been still more disastrous. 
We believe in a strong, active, Milk Producers’ Association as being in the 
best interests of the market milk industry and are appreciative of the sane 
dgment and spirit of co-operation exhibited by the executive of the Ottawa 
Valley Milk Producers’ Association during the last few trying years. 
_ Q. That is the extent of the statement, Mr. Jones?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. You have not any further statement to make in regard to items of 
expenditure?—A. Well, I have that. 
. Q. You have it only i in percentages?—A. Yes, but I have that covered with 
our analysed statement of net income, sir. Maybe there are some questions 
be asked. 
~ Q. There will be questions, no doubt. You say to begin with that the fact 
hat the number of distributors has increased very materially has had an effect 
on the prices to the producer?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. Why?—A. Because it has decreased the volume of sales to the com- 
panies to whom the Ottawa Dairy Milk Producers Association has been selling 
their milk. 
ce You mean the smaller company is underselling the larger company ?— 
es. 
Q. Can they do so at a profit?—A. I do not know, sir. 
_ Q. Is it not rather a strange coincidence you cannot compete with them, or 
can you compete with them?—A. Time will tell, sir. 


By Mr. Boyes: 


_Q. You were making a comparison of the prices you paid for sweet cream 
with the prices paid for select cream at creameries. Is that fair? The cream 
a a ds ee for at creameries is bought ce the DUEDDEe of Sem ne butter, 


By I Mr. Tummon: 


-Q. Mr. Jones, I am unable to follow all the tables and figures you gave. 
o not want to ask any question that is a repetition of what you have given 
our statement. I think you have pretty w ell anticipated some of the ques- 
s I was going to ask. However, there is a producers’ association which you 
tioned, around the city of Ottawa?—A. Yes. 
) Have you any idea as to how many producers that association repre- 


‘rom memory I think the producers association represents approximately 8&0 
cent of all the milk consumed in Ottawa. I have those figures in my office, 


-Q. You cannot put a rough estimate on the number of producers?—A. No. 
n get you that information. I have it in my office, but I figured it out on 
the percentage of milk delivered to Ottawa, and if I recall correctly, it was about 
r cent. I can give you the actual number. 

‘The actual number?—A. Yes. 
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Q. I think it would be interesting if we had that. ee those pro 
that you spoke of as composing the Ottawa Producers’ Association, or the C 
District Association, you say, are all within a radius of 10 or 20 mil 
city of Ottawa?—A. No, I think there are some—I think there may be so 
a few miles further than 20 miles, but the big majority of them are within n 
radius of 20 miles. 

Q. Your milk practically comes from all within that district?—A. 
gave you the figure. 

Q. In arranging the price that is to be paid, the association price, how 
you proceed with the Producers’ Association in arriving at that price?—A. | 
first get in touch with the president of the Producers’ Association and arra 
for a meeting, and the distributing companies, the few distributing companies — 
who purchase through the association, meet the executive of their association, — 
and discuss prices, sometimes until one and two o’clock in the morning. 

Q. How many distributing companies in the ‘city of Ottawa co- -operate 
in that way?—A. Four. 

Q. Just four?—A. Yes. song 

Q. You say there are at the present time how many distributors in Ottaw Tis 
—A. Approximately sixty. 

Q. Approximately sixty?—A. Yes. 

(. And that increased during the past?—A. Since 1929. 

@. I think you said something like—I tried to get it down, but [I thi 
you mentioned that in 1929 there. were thirteen distributors?—A. And thr 
pasteurizing plants. 

(. Three pasteurizing plants?—A. And those have increased to sixty and 

Q. —and fourteen pasteurizing plants. What are the names of the four “ 
Suen companies who meet with the preducers’ association?—A. Clark's 

airy 

Q. What is that?—-A. Clark’s Dairy, Central Dairies, the Producer’s Dairy 
and the Ottawa Dairy Limited. 

Q. How do you proceed now, when you have your meetings, to arrive — 
the price that is going to be paid?—A. The executive of the Ottawa Valley 
Milk Producers’ Association sit in one room, and they compare notes. Th 
representatives of the four different companies sit in another room and compare 
notes. Then we as distributors are called in to their meeting, and we discuss 
the situation at some length. We retire, come back again, and if we are for- 
tunate we arrive at a price that night. If not, we have a subsequent meeting 
and discuss the price. 

Q. All your milk is pasteurized, Mr. Jones?—A. Yes. 

Q. All that you distribute?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many pasteurizing plants are there in the city of Ottaw a, do you 
know? , 


The CHatrMAN: He said fourteen. Here it is. 


The Wrirness: Yes, there are fourteen pasteurizing plants taking care 
the milk consumption in Ottawa. I don’t think all of those are located i in yes 
citv. There are one or two that are outside of the city. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Is it compulsory in the city of Ottawa; are there any by-laws of he 
that compel or demand that all fluid milk delivered in the city or distribute 
the city, be pasteurized ?—A. No, sir. = ie 

Q. There is no by-law covering that or demanding that?—A. No, sir, 

(). Then the question as to whether or not the consumer buys paste 
milk lies with the consumer, does it?—-A. Absolutely, sir. 
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ise es, your company first—A. There is Jersey milk— 
All right, let us get it in order. First there is pasteurized milk?— 


through the perieutizins plant?—A. That | is oe 

‘That is two. Then you say there is Jersey milk—A. The various 
sifications are as follows: there is Jersey milk which has approximately 
yer cent fat content or ENE: and nursery milk with a fat content of 


ntent in the case of our company 3° 565 per cent in 1932. Then ce 
nogenized milk. I think that covers all the classifications. 

Let us take the question of pasteurized milk. We had evidence the 
day, if I remember correctly—I have not had time to look it up, but if 
I remember correctly the evidence was that in connection with pasteurizing 
ilk that there was a loss of approximately two quarts on every eight gallon 
n the process of pasteurizing. Do you agree with that?—A. Our total 
rinkage over a period of time is from 1-8 to ) per cent of all the milk we 
dle. That is what we call the shrinkage or loss; an average, I would say, 
pproximately 1-9 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 


. Through pasteurizing?—A. Not only through pasteurizing, but through 
m staying in the pipes or staying in the cans. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Slopping, or spilling?—A. Yes. The total shrinkage. I have not got 
percentage of decrease due to pasteurizing alone. I don’t know where we 
d get it. I endeavoured to get it. I remember some years ago Professor 
n of Guelph came out with some figures on it, but I could not find the 
ference; I am sorry I can’t give you that. 

-Q. You would be inclined to say that the actual loss as a result of pas- 
eurization is not two quarts out of every eight gallons?—A. Well, I would have 
to figure that out. I would say it is not greater than 1-9 per cent of the total 
ilk andled. 


Mr. we Well, Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion that this is quite 
mportant point in this investigation; at least I have thought over it. I 
inde stand that ae isa ens plant at the experimental farm, and 


A ean of milk, Mr. Tummon, weighs approximately 80 
If you fe two per cent shrinkage of that, it would be 1-6 pounds; 
pees weight of a quart of milk, milk of average specific gravity, is 
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Q. You have that in the table; I don’t want to repeat that—A. 
Q. You gave there the actual cost figured down to a quart?—A. The 
price paid to the farmer f.o-b. his farm for the quart of milk. 
Q. You gave us that?—A. Yes. ee 
Q. That actual cost per quart that you gave us there, does that cover 
just milk that was pasteurized or does that cover the different grades of your 
milk that you deliver?—A. No; that just covers what we purchased at the 
street sales prices, in Table 2. oe 
Q. Yes, I know; purchased at the street sales price, but the street sales price | 
for your pasteurized milk or for your jersey milk; are they all included in’ 
that?—A. Not the nursery and the jersey. 
Q. No special milk?—A. Because we produce that ourselves on our own 
farm. It just applies to the milk we purchased from the farmers for pasteuriz 
ing and for selling to the consumers. su 
Q. Unpasteurized?—A. Pasteurized, selling pasteurized. ee 
Q. Then it does not include milk that you say is delivered in the city but 
not pasteurized?—A, We don’t deliver any milk in the city that is not 
pasteurized. he 
Q. I thought you told us a minute ago that you did?—A. Our milk is all 
pasteurized. ; 
Q. But the other companies may deliver it not pasteurized?—A. I don’t 
think so, sir. 
Q. I understood you to say that it was not compulsory to pasteurize it, 
and that some milk was delivered just as it was received from the producers 
but not pasteurized—A. Some milk is being sold. : : 
Q. That answers my question, while your company might not. That is_ 
raw milk, of course?—A. Yes. : 
Q. And that includes the entire cost practically of the milk, street sales milk. 
Now, will you refer again to the items that make up the spread. You said 
the spread was how much, Mr. Jones, the spread between the cost price and 
the average street selling price?—A. The actual spread in 1932 per quart was 
59°62 cents. ; 
Q. 5:62 cents. How do you account for that spread?—A. Cost of product 


3°66 

Q. 3-66, that is the price of milk paid to the producer, plus carrying charges 
into your plant?——-A. Yes. i i 

Q. All right—A. Production expense, 1-51. i 

Q. What do you mean production expense? What enters into that?—A 
Production expense comprise the following: salaries and wages, all plant 
supervision, laboratory, power and refrigeration, receiving and testing, pasteuriz- 
ing bottling, canning, washing bottles and cans, making condense, powder and — 
casein, ice and brine, building repairs. Those are the captions we use under 
salaries and wages. ie 

Q. Yes?—-A. There is another item under production expenses, named 
“expenses.” That includes stationery, postage, supper money—that does not 
apply in the milk business, that applies to the ice cream business—telegraph 
and telephone, travelling expense, books and magazines, automobile expense 
laundry, water, light, heat, testing new bottles, ice-making. There is anothe 
sub-heading under production expenses, “Materials”: ammonia, coal used, car- 
tons, wrappers, bottle caps, ice and salt used, washing powder, laboratory mater- 
ials, brine, service suits and coats. Depreciation comes under production expense. 
The rate of depreciation is as follows: on buildings, 24 per cent to 34 per sy 
cent, depending on the nature of the building; machinery and equipment for 
milk, six per cent. 
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Just a seen ee Mr. Jones; depreciation on building you say how 
A. Two and one-quarter per cent to three and one-half per cent. 
_I wonder if you would be prepared to give an estimate of the number 
ars that it would be fair to write off the depreciation on buildings?—A. 
ir, 1 am familiar wth that. I could not do that. It would depend on the 
re ‘of the buildings, and the changes that are made to keep up with the times, 
om time to time. 
-_ Q. Would you say that it would be fair if a company were prepared to 
rite off the depreciation on the buildings for twenty years?—A. I am sorry, sir, 
iat Tam not in a position to answer that. 
~ Q. You could not say that?—A. I would if I could, but. I am not in a 
osition to answer that question. 
_ Q. All right—A. Machinery and equipment for milk, 6 per cent; horses, 
3 per horse per month; harness, 10 per cent; wagons and sleighs, 10 per cent ; 
cows, $2 per cow per month; furniture and ‘fixtures, 7 per cent; automobiles, 
5 per cent, 20 per cent and 124 per cent, depending on the size and weight and 
on of the trucks; the larger the truck, the heavier the truck, the lower the rate 
f depreciation, 
- Insurance: self fire insurance and other outside coverage; and property 
paxes, Those are the sub-headings under production expense. 
- Q. Then really what you have under production expense covers distri- 
bution; in short, it covers the handling in the plant, and the distribution, does 
{ not?—A. Not the distribution, sir. Just the production. The distribution 
would come under selling and delivery expense. 
Q. Well, what automobiles then, and what trucks have you placed in pro- 
ction costs there?—A. Well, now, I am not sure whether they enter into that 
oduction expense or not. I gave you the total headings that come under that. 
me of them apply to ice cream and other products. Those are the total head- 
s. We have two cars that are doing certain work of the dairy hauling bottles 


Q. They are really not in distribution?—A. Oh, no, they are not in distri- 
bution at all. 

- Q. Then you have not charged into the cost of production these vehicles 
hich are used for distribution?—A. No, sir. 

 Q. All right. Then come to the next cost?—A. Selling and delivery ex- 
penses, 3°33. 

ia: All right; what is covered by that?—A. Salaries and w ages—that is a sub 
ing; under salaries and wages, delivery supervision,—(that is supervision 
of the route salesman)—office employees, solicitors, foremen, route salesmen 
Ipers, stable men, washing wagons, horse shoeing, yard men, watchmen, garage 
supervision, mechanics and service men, tin shop and wagon shop. Another sub 
reading, Commissions: route, salesmen and inspectors. Another sub heading, 
yense: Stationery, postage, telegraph and telephone, travelling expenses, waste 
routes, stable expense, horse shoeing, veterinary, laundry, products used in 
aboratory, light, heat, power, water, automobile expense, repairs and main- 
ce buildings and structures, machinery and equipment, harness and wagons, 
ainting and miscellaneous. Under materials: Feed and bedding, horse shoeing 
jals and supplies, gasoline and oil, tires and tubes, repair parts and supplies 
in shops. Insurance: self fire insurance and other outside cover age. Taxes: 
roperty, automobile licences, business tax. That is all included under selling 


depreciation for buildings?—A. Just what percentage is used for each 
could not say. ae 
Q. You separate the buildings, do you?—A. We have a separate account for 
each department? = 
i = Buildings that are used wholly for the distribution is charged into th 
Q. All right, what is next?—-A. Container cost. ag 
Q. Which?—A. Container cost, -25. 
Q. What does that include?—A. That includes bottles, cases, caps—no c 
—and cans. 
Q@. You furnish the cans to the producer?—A. We charge a rental on = 
cans. 
Q. How much rental do you charge?—A. The rental is 74 cents per can per 
month. 
Q. And you keep the cans in repair?—A. We keep the cans in repair. 7 
should explain that that is on one set of cans, 14 cents a can. Supposing a 
shipper was sending in three cans a day—supposing he averaged three cans pe 
day. He would be charged for six cans at 74 cents a can per month, whie 
would amount to 45 cents for the month. 
Q. If a man had three cans of milk per day, I presume you go on th 
ground that he will have three cans coming in and three cans going out?—A. H 
has three cans at the farm to hold his milk. That was based on the depreciatiot 
of the cans. We did quite a bit of work on that before we arrived at this figure 
which we felt was a fair figure. 
Q. In regard to the bottles, can you give the committee any idea of the cost eS: 
of bottles, that is the annual cost to your company of bottles?—A. Yes. I have 
this in shipments and value. Value of loss, it shows a total of 9,772,803 a 
ments with a total value of loss on those shipments of $21,364. 
Q. For a year?—A. For the year 1932. he 
Q. $21,000?—A. $21,364.98. ; 
Q. That covers loss of bottles and breakage?—A. Yes, everything to do withe 


it. 
Q. And replacements?—A. The way we do, we take an inventory at the 

beginning of the month, or rather the end of the month, and then we take an 

inventory at the end of the next month, and the difference between the two 

we determine is our loss of bottles. 
Q. You never have any profit?—A. The value of the loss per ieee or 

value of the loss per quart of milk handled was -1782 cents. . 
The CHairMAN: Repeat that question, Mr. Tummon. 


The Wirness: You mean profit on the bottles, I presume? 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. Yes?—A. I don’t see how we could get a profit on the bottles. 
Q. I thought some bottles might turn up that were lost. 
Mr. Stirtinc: The annual collection, bottles are collected. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I understood from you, Mr. Jones, that you take an average of one month : 


and estimate the total loss for the year?—A. No, we do it every month. 
Q. Every month?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Then you take the average for the year, the total for the a. A. 
Yes, that is figured on the total for the year. In that connection I might s 
that the number of trips per bottle, that is all bottles, quarts, pie 
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pI nts, as 24-58. That is the average for the year, and it does not 
ypare very favourably with figures that you have heard before from 
representative of an associated company; but I would like to say that 


, and it is much better now than it was four years ago. I teh say that 
le present time we are getting over thirty trips per bottle, which shows that 
hile we are not as good as some companies, we are on the right road, and we 
e not overlooking that cost of bottles. 

. Mr. Jones, can you give the committee an idea of how many bottles you 
on hand at present, from your last monthly statement?—A. I am sorry, I 
ave not that figure. I could submit it though, if you like. Would you like 
to file that with the committee? 

—Q. Yes, I think it would be interesting—A. That is the number of bottles 
ave on hand say at the first of the month? 

=). Y eS: 

Mr. Strruinc: At the last inventory taken. 

The Witness: The last inventory taken? 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Yes. Have you covered that item of cost, then?—A. As far as bottles 
concerned. I don’t see anything about cases. T have not those figures with 
We make our own cases. I think they cost us approximately $3.50 each. 
‘he bottles is the main item. 

. You gave the items that made up that cost of distribution?—A. That 
it there. 

. What is the next item that entered into the spread?—A. The income 


Q. Some of the members of the committee would like to know where the 

, the main loss in bottles comes about. Is it in the plant or on the street 

y are lost?—-A. I think the main loss would be on the street, sir. 

Q. How, in what way?—A. In bottles not coming back to the dairy. Our 

was greater at one time a few years ago, owing to the store trade. People 

would purchase bottles in the stores, and maybe the milk company whom that 

tomer patronized was a different one from the company whose milk she 

ought in the store, and it was sometimes difficult to get those bottles back; 

so a few years ago we formed what is known as The Ottawa Milk Bottle Associa- 

ion to institute a store bottle in the city of Ottawa, and that is a universal 

tle that is used here by the companies whose names I mentioned some time 

) in reply to another question; and there is a deposit of five cents charged 

1 every bottle that goes into the store; and that has, we feel effected quite an 

nprovement. We don’t see so many bottles in the spring of the year now as 

did, when the snow goes away. 

_ Q. Any one of these bottles, no matter whether used by another company, 

it comes back to you, it is the same thing?—A. We redeem it. 

Q. You say the next item entering into the cost of production or spread 

the income tax?—A. Yes, 

-Q. And then after that— —A. The net profit of -13 cent per quart. 

Q +13 cent per quart. Your company, Mr. Jones, is an independent com- 

y, is it?-A. No, sir, our company is one of several associated companies. 

. Of what company ?—A. With a holding company of Borden’s Limited 

Canada. 
_ Q. With head office where?—A. At Toronto. 

Head office at Toronto?—A. Yes, of Borden’s Limited. 

Does Borden’s Limited own more companies in Ottawa, any other 

yy in Ottawa besides the one with which you are connected?—A. Yes, 

meur Cooperative Creamery, and the Chateau Cheese Company. 
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Q. Do they all distribute milk on the street?—A. No, sir. They 
facture butter and cheese. Then there is the Laurentian Dairy Limited, 
comes under my supervision. ra 

Q. It is part of the same company?—A. Yes. In fact, the figures th 
I have given you there are a combination of the two, of the Laurentian D 
and the Ottawa Dairy. * 

Q. Then all the figures that you have submitted this morning in y 
report cover figures of the Ottawa Dairy and the Laurentian Dairy combine 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Then in reality Borden’s Limited own four companies in Ottawa 
A. Yes. 

(. Can you give this committee any idea as to the number of companies 
that is owned in the province of Ontario by Borden’s Limited?—A. I think 
could recite them, sir. There is the four I mentioned in Ottawa. There is . 
City Dairy in Toronto; Caulfield’s Dairy in Toronto. 

Q. What is that?—A. Caulfield’s Dairy. 

Q. Yes?—A. The Hamilton Pure Milk Company in Hamilton, the Hamiltan 
Dairies Limited in Hamilton. Those two companies are combined now. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Just within the last week or two, this last month?—A. Very recent] 

I think. They have the Walkerside Dairy at Windsor and Borden’s ee 
Dairy at Niagara. 


By Mr. Tummon: . 

Q. That is in Ontario. Now, does that include, or are there any plants of 
Borden’s Limited outside of those cities, out through the country, collecting? 
A. Yes, I think there are other plants, but I am not familiar with those, of 
manufacturing nature. 

Q. Can you give the committee information as to how many plants a 
owned by Borden’s Limited in the city of Montreal?—A. To my knowledge 
there are two, the Borden’s Farm Products Company Limited, and J. J. Joubet 
Limitée. 

Q. You could not tell the committee the number of dairy distributi 
plants owned by Borden’s Limited inthe Dominion of Canada?—A. No, I thin 
not. I could file that with the committee if you like. 

Q. The number of plants in the Dominion of Canada?—A. Distributing | 
milk, do you mean? 

Q. No, I would like to have the number of plants including the creameries 
of Borden’s Limited engaged in the dairy industry in the Dominion of Canad 


The CuHatrMAan: Why not have him segregate them to show those that re 
engaged in distribution, and all these others. a 


By Mr, Tummon: 

Q. Yes, I meant that: those that are engaged in cheese making, the manu- 
facture of condensed milk and the others—to segregate them?—A. I think I 
can give them all now, Mr. Tummon, those that handle fluid milk and ice cre 


Friui Mizk Anp Ick Cream 


Borden’s Farm Products Co., Ltd., Montreal; J. J. Joubert, Ltée., Montrea 
City. Dairy, Gos iid: Toronto: Drimilk Co., Ltd., Toronto; Ottawa Dairy, 
Limited, Ottawa: Hamilton Pure Milk Dairies, Ltd., Hamilton; Caulfield’s | 
Dairy, Ltd., Toronto; Borden’s Niagara Dairies ‘Ltd., Niagara Falls: Wal 
side Dairy, ‘Litd., Walkerville: Ballantyne-W. indsor ‘City Dairies, Ltd., ‘Wind 
Laurentian Dairy, Limited, Ottawa. a 
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MANUFACTURING 


\ rden Co., Ltd., Toronto; Hall’s Limited, Toronto; Chateau Cheese 
wa; Moyneur Co-Operative Creamery, Ottawa. 

That just covers Ontario and Montreal?—A. My understanding is, sir, 

that covers the whole Dominion. 

ay Does that include any collecting plants or small creameries that the 

y have purchased?—A. No, it does not, Toronto have some plants that 

lecting that are not included there. 

Q. Those were independent operating plants before they were taken over 

the Borden company and were made subsidiary to these other plants?—A. 

, | would not say that they were all acquired that way, sir, I think some 

lem were subsidiaries before the main plant was taken over. 


_ By Mr. Boyes: 


Q. Might I ask, while you may be naming a Borden company of Toronto 
at would include, I would presume, a good many plants in western Ontario. 
‘instance, there is the Borden’s Milk Company of Ingersoll, and other differ- 
; companies—one at Tillsonburg, one at Norwich, one at Belmont and different 
s. Have you a record of those?—A. Borden’s Limited would include that, 
ven’t got the list of these separate plants. Perhaps it would be better to 
mit it. 

Q. I wish that you would submit it, Mr. Jones, as we desire the fullest 
ation on that line. There is a persistent rumour that in one year alone 
orden’s company of New York purchased forty-nine plants in the Dominion 
anada. I would like to know just whether or not that is a fact?—A. I will 
ubmit the complete list in detail. 

Q. I want it definitely cleared up?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Have you brought with you this morning a financial statement?—A. 


For what year?—A. For 1932. 
Q. You will leave that with the clerk of the committee so it will be printed 


Q. Now, that report, Mr. Jones, does it cover the Ottawa Dairy alone or 
es it: include the Laurentian Dairy?—A. This is the-combined. 
Q. Do you operate these two companies as independent companies, or do 
operate them as one company?—A. They both come under my supervision 
we economize by, instead of having two waggons on the street as we ee 


By the Chairman: 
es ni As their business done from the one office?—A. Yes, it is all under my 


be By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. All the returns come to the one office?—A. Right. 

Q. Very well then, that answers the question. Now then, when you are 
g in with the producers and attempting to arrive at the price that the 
icer will be paid, just how many representatives from your company sit 


He represents both the Laurentian dairy and your company?—A. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. How long has the Borden’s company been operating this 
—A. Since January 1, 1928. 

Q. Before that it was run by?—A. By the Ottawa Dairy 7 ease 

Q. The Borden’s company bought them out?—A. Yes, sir. ce 

Q. What did they pay?—A. Mr. Chairman, the financial struct 
questions of that nature—I am familiar with from an operating point o 
but I can get that information for you. Mr. Thorne, who is at my left her 
prepared to give you any information along that line that you may desire 


The CuamrMan: Mr, Thorne is here to answer questions of that kind. — 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. You stated when you started your evidence that you had been engaged 
in the farming and milk distributing business all your hfe. Which end of it 
you find the more profitable?—A. That is a rather difficult question to answt 
It depends on the point of view. 

Q. Well, take the present point of view from the producer’s atone 
running a dairy and getting about 2 cents a quart for his milk?—A. It wo 
depend on the dairy, and depend on the farmer, and depend on the hired man. 

Q. Well, I will put it in another way, Mr. Jones. You keep a a in 
nection with the Ottawa Dairy, a dairy ‘farm?—A. Xs, cir. 

Q. If you had to sell that milk from that farm at the price the one : 
producer gets, would that company be farming?—A. Well, that would depen 

Q. It depends on what? I am asking, if you were paid for your milk whi 
you produce, the ordinary rates the farmer gets now, would it be profit. 
for the comp A. It would not be profitable at prese 
prices. 

Q. Who are the officers of the Ottawa Dairy?—A. The officers of the Ottay 
Dairy Limited are: President, Hugh Carson, Ottawa; vice-president, W 
Jones, Ottawa; treasurer, E. iat Noetzel, New York; secretary, W. H. Reb 
New York; assistant secretary-treasurer, B. H. Thorne, Ottawa; assista 
treasurer, Geo. Bittner, New York. 

Directors. Hugh ‘Carson, Ottawa; E. H. Conklin, Montreal; P. D. F 
New York; G. G. Thompson, ‘New York: Benjamin Rothwell, Ottawa: ; Go 
C. Edw ards, Ottawa; A. K. Provost, Ottawa; Wa Jones, Ottawa; Cc 
Labarge, Ottawa. 

(QE What is your capitalization?—A. That is another matter about 
Mr. Thorne can give you more detailed information. I would prefer, if 
don’t mind, sir, that Mr. Thorne answer these questions. 

Q. All right. How often do your directors meet?—A. Periodically, 
times once a “month and sometimes later, as they are called. : 

Q. At the call of the chair?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Are the directors paid for their services?—A. Those directors 
not associated with the company in any capacity are paid. 

Q. How much?—A. $20 or $25, it is so long since I got a Tee” E 
remember. 

Mr. TuHorNeE: It is $25 per meeting. 

Q. Your drivers are ‘all bonded?—A. ‘Yes, sir. 

Q. What are their salaries?—A. They average from $28 to $30 per 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that salary, including commission?—A. Everything. 


That is not operated separately?—A. It all comes under, my super- 
‘is all practically the one company. 

). Do you purchase cream from the producers also?—A. No, sir. 

You produce your own cream?—A. We separate. 


listed as surplus milk?—A. The milk that we derive our cream fees 
‘o. You separate the milk for sweet cream?—A. For our sweet cream sales, 
is listed as sweet cream purchases. 

. Sweet cream purchases?—A. Yes. 

That. is paid for on a butterfat percentage basis?—A. Well, it is a 


anufacture of butter, ne some into ice cream. 

. Can you ‘tell us the cost of your ice cream per gallon?—A. The cost 

llon for ice cream for the year 1932 was $1-1358. 

Per gallon, that is Ay Yes. 

What is your selling price?—A. Our net selling price. was $1-2416. 

. What did you say was the percentage of your surplus?—A. It was 
sper cent. 

A. ‘Tt was 13-4 ny cent punplus ?— 4: Yes, s sir. 


oe Not at all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. In the operation of your business which is the more profitable, the 
m business or milk?—A. Per unit of value the cream business is showing 
profit. 


By Mr. Mullins: 

Q. In connection with your dairy farm you just produce one class of milk? 
. We have two classes of milk, we have the jersey milk and then we have 
t we call our nursery milk. 
. What is that?—A. Nursery milk, testing about 4 per cent. 
Q. What breed of cows?—A. Ayrshires. 
Q. Ayrshire, that’s all right. Do you use jersey as a superior milk?— 
e sell that as jersey milk, some of our customers like jersey milk and 
ll it as jersey. 
©: Do beet know anything about Caulfield’s in Toronto?—A. Not very 


2 he Pigs have bea a man n with a light route. 


‘continue to be eerie low. Some of our drivers get lower than 
ind some more; it is just the average that I gave in the statement. 
Which milk do you think best, pasteurized, or milk straight from the 


teurized, why ?—A. I think it is safer. 
ll, some of us don’t agree with you on that. 
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By Mr. Taylor: 


Q. Your company here in Ottawa is a subsidiary of Border Li 
New York, is it not?—A. Borden’s Limited of Canada. 

ON They are a subsidiary of Borden’s Limited of New York, HG is t 
Canadian representative of Borden’s Canadian company limited?—A. mee 
you the officers of Borden’s Limited, would that answer your question, sir. 

Q. Yes.—A. The officers of Borden’s Limited, are:—Chairman of the Boar 
J. W. McConnell, Montreal; president, 8. J. Moore, Toronto; vice-preside: 
A. T. Johnston, New York; treasurer, E. L. Noetzel, New York; assistant 
treasurer, Geo. Bittner, New York; secretary, W. H. Rebman, New Yor 
assistant secretary, T. W. Waibel, New York. ae 


BoarpD OF DIRECTORS 


The Hon. C. C. Ballantyne, Montreal; Gordon C. Edwards, Esq., Ottawa; 
P. D. Fox, Esq., New York; Sir ‘Charles Gordon, G.B.E., Montreal; A. T. John- 
ston, Esq., New York; E. B. Lewis, Esq., New ¥ork: J. W. McConnell, Esq 
Montreal; A. W. Milburn, Esq., New York; S. J. Moore, Esq., Toronto: 
Maj. Gen. The Hon. 8. C. Mewburn, C.M.G., Hamilton; Britton Osler, Esq., 
K.C., Toronto; The Hon. Donat Raymond, Montreal; W. D. Strack, Esq., New 
York; Hiram H. Walker, Esq., Walkerville, Ont. 

Q. That is the directorate of Canadian Borden’s Limited?—A. Yesteries 

Q. In receiving instructions from the New York office who would they be 
communicated to in Canada?—A. Instructions from New York I might say — 
are very very few. The management of the individual companies is left to a large 
extent to the local management. Now, we have what we eall an advisor 
committee which is composed of the heads of the various operating companies 
and we meet periodically, and if we have a matter of policy to discuss we do 
so at this meeting. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. By the head of the company you mean the president of each company? ise 
—A. The active head of the local company. 


By Mr. Taylor: 
Q. And where would you report to, Mr. Jones, as manager of the Ottawa. 
Dairies here?—A. If I wanted information I would report to the chaimmant 0 
the advisory committee. : a 
Q. I see, in Montreal?—A. Mr. Conklin happens to be chairman of the 
advisory committee in the eastern section. 
Q. Now, I have received some information I would like to have you verify 
and as well to state whether it is correct, Mr. Jones. I have information tha’ 
there was a telephone instruction came from New York to the Canadian offic 
of Borden’s Limited to clean the files of any evidence that might prove damag- 
ing in connection with this milk investigation. Now, in fact, the informatio 
says that the Canadian representative advised them to do this. Did you receiv 
any information, or any telephone conversation?—A.*None whatever, sir. 
Q. Who would be the Canadian representative that would receive t 
information, in your opinion?—A. I have no idea, sir. 
Q. You have not?—A. I could not say. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
Q. Mr. Jones, you said a moment ago that you operated a farm as well a 
a dairy ?—A. Pardon me, I did not say that I operated a farm. pe 
Q. You said that the company you represent are a a farm as W 
as a dairy in Ottawa?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Have you a financial statement of the operations of that farm?—A 
not in detail. : 
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of operations on that farm?—A. I could file that with the committee. 
ive the Bae eat of milk, the amount that you are selling as jersey 


. Yes, sir. 

‘Also, the price at which you ‘sell this milk to the consumer and your 
production on the farm; the amount at which you sell that milk to your 
ary company—or however you carry on transactions between one an- 
giving all the details so that we can find out what it really cost from 
e operation standpoint. We want to know what the dairies are paying to the 
m operation and also what the dairies are retailing this milk at to the con- 
r?—aA. Yes, sir. 

he CuairmaN: Mr. Jones said he didn’t have it in detail, but he may 
e some figures which might be of interest to you now if you care to hear 


o. ii Teisueht so?—A. That is, not dealing with the results of the farm, the 
1 of the farm operation. I should say that we operate slightly over 800 
and that we lost $8,871.48. 

Q. By selling milk at how much per quart?—A. The nursery milk retails 
3 cents a quart and 7 cents a pint and the jersey at 14 cents a quart and 
ts a pint. 

. Is that the price allowed to the credit of the farm?—A. No, sir. 

2. How much of it is allowed to the credit of the farm?—A. We pay the 
rm the association price for milk that we use as nursery and jersey, plus 50 
ent (or one-half) of the difference between the retail selling price of 
ular milk and the retail selling price of the nursery and jersey. 

Q. In other words, can you tell us how much per quart you are paying 
ertified milk and nursery milk?—A. I can’t tell you off- hand, but I will 
bmit that in the figures. 

poe Oy, I understand that your firm has a farm of 800 acres?—A. Slightly 
es. 

How many head of cattle have you on it?—A. Approximately 200. 

So that you have 800 acres, and 200 head of cattle milking?—A. No, 
hey are not all milking. 

i Q. How many head of cows milking have you?—A. I will give you that. 
And taking all the herds into consideration your loss on operation cf 
farm last year was $8,000?—A. Nearly $9,000. 

Q. Nearly $9,000, or in other words, a loss of $1,000 an acre, or to put it 
r way a loss of $40 on each head of -cattle?—A. I can’t say that, because 
on’t know the number. 

Q. And I suppose in arriving at this loss on operation you are giving to the 
dit of the farm the association price that you are paying in Ottawa?—A. Yes, 


had I suppose that you are giving them a certain quantity of surplus 
- also?—A. We did for a while, but we are not now. 
Q. How much surplus milk was there in 1932?—A. I can’t remember that 


Q Willy you supply the committee with that?—A. Yes. 

ow, in addition to that, I understand that you take off the spread, and 
you claim that the milk is costing you about—A. Suppose we are 
1k at ten cents to-day, for our regular milk, and the price of nursery is 
hat is a difference of three cents. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. In your Jersey?—A. No, sir, Jersey is 14 cents. Now, 14 cent : 
would be paid to the credit of our farm in addition to the regular asso 
price of $1.40. en 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. You said 50 per cent of the spread a moment ago, between the 
price and the selling price?—A. No, 50 per cent between the retail price 
regular milk and the retail price for nursery milk. 

Q. Nearly 50 per cent of this spread goes to the farm in addition to 
association price paid?—A. Yes. 

Q. When we have full information on that, I may have other queso o1 
this. There is only one other thing that I might clear up, what is the cost of 
can that you supply to the producer—the cost of one can, for In 
Well, when this was made out it was $4,48 for an 8 gallon can. 

Q. What is it at the present time?—A. I do no know if that is the presen 
time or not. I think it is approximate. Would you like me to submit it? 

Q. Have you got the information with you here?—A. I have not. E 

Q. If you have not got the information here, we will leave it at that. Now, — 
you said you were charging 74 cents per trip for those cans to the farmer?—A 
Yes. 


Q. How many trips will one can make in its lifetime?—A. According to the 
information I have a can would last approximately five years. ' 
Q. That is how many trips?—A. At 180 trips a year that would amount to 
900 trips. ie 
Q. Nine hundred trips at 74 cents. Gonseinetine the farmer is paying for 
the full use of a can and protecting you every way for interest charges and 
pairing the same and everything?—A. There are no interest charges. We gave 
that considerable thought and we think that that is a fair charge. 
Q. Nine hundred trips for 5 years you said at 180 trips per year at 74 conta’ 
per month. bag 
The CuHarrman: Let us get this right. That 74 cents means 74 cents jere 
trip or per month, which. <i 


The Wirness: Per can per month. 

Mr. Bertranp: How many trips per month? 
The Witness: That would be half the number of days in the mete 
Mr. Bertrranp: Well, we will divide that by fifty-two. 
The Cuatrman: It is practically 90 cents per year for the rental of a can 


By Mr. Dupuws: 


Q. Have you got a report of the profits the parent company in Nei York 
is making?—A. No, sir; there is an annual statement published, but I Bae n 
got it with me. 

Q. Offhand, you cannot tell. You do not know if the producer receives 
for his milk in the United States than here?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Could you produce that in your statement to the cormmibeeneae us! 
what would you like, sir? The average price paid? 

Q. The annual statement of the parent company has been publishes you 
say; could you produce that in your statement?—A. I could include a cop 
that, yes. 

o You do not know what the difference between the price in the Unit 
States and here.is?—A. No, I am sorry I could not give you that infonima 


t is homogenized milk?—A. Milk that is passed through a homo- 
The milk passes through a valve under pressure and the fat globules 
woken up so evenly that they do not rise to the top as cream. 

Q. Will the fact of homogenizing the milk give a bigger volume of milk? 
do not think so; not perceptibly in any case. 

. Will it thicken tPA. It does give it a slightly more vacuous appear- 


pee Bor how much do you sell the homogenized milk?—A. The same price 
the other. 

Q. What is the object of selling homogenized milk?—A. Some people prefer 
‘The cream does not rise to the top of the bottle and every member of the 
isehold gets their fair share of the fat content of the milk. 

. Do they believe there is more butterfat because it looks to be thicker? 
I am not in a position to state that. 

. We were told by one of the former witnesses giving evidence here that 
er cent of homogenized cream, for instance, would look somewhat like 30 
r cent of unhomogenized cream?—A. I heard him make that statement. I 
ot agree with that. 

Q. You do not agree?—-A. No; but it does make it look richer. 

~Q. You agree that homogenizing milk makes it look thicker?—A. I would 


feby Mr. Dupws: 

: as it look like whipped cream?—A. No. I wish it did; but it tastes 
ther. . : 

oo «6 By Mr. Bertrand: 

 Q. Are you prepared to say that it really does not increase the volume? 

& Mr. Durvis: He-said yes. 

_ Mr. Bertrann: No, he did not. 

The Wrrness: I have never done any work on it, and I have never seen 

ny work done on it. I am not in a position to state. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 

Q. Are you selling the milk?—A. Yes. 

~Q. Who homogenizes it?—A. We do ourselves. 

Q. I cannot understand—you said you have never seen this operation?— 
A. I did not say I had never seen this operation ; I said I had never experimented 

y if it does increase it. If it does, it is very slight, and the only way to 

is actually to try it out. I am very. doubtful—I am giving you my personal 

inion—if it does increase the volume of the milk. On the other hand, I do 

now; it might or it might not. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Jones, when cream is homogenized will the test give an accurate 
as to the butterfat content?—A. Not so well as when it is unhomogenized. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
‘Will it give it approximately?—A. I would prefer to have the mojon- 
est on it—the chemical analysis. 


_ By the Chairman: 


You ean determine the exact butterfat of homogenized milk?—A. It is 
bl by other means with the ordinary mojonnier chemical tester. 
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By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. Mr. Jones, how did you start in the business to sell homogenized mi 
at whose request? This question may seem somewhat peculiar, but m 
explain that we are getting to the place where the farmer does not know whethe 
this milk is sold to the consumer or not. There are so many classes that. 
do not know where we are at. I happen to be one of them?—A. To my kno 
edge the first time homogenized milk was sold commercially was in Otta 
by the Laurentian Dairy some few years ago. It had been sold several year, 
ago—I forget the name of the company—the same name, the Laurentian, 
the Maritimes and different parts of Canada, but that was a sterilized produc: 
it was not the ordinary pasteurized homogenized milk that is being placed on th 
market to-day; but the first time I knew of it in Canada or in any other countr 
was by the Laurentian Diary right here in Ottawa. 

Q. Then apparently you are not aware that anybody asked for it?— 
I was not with the company when they started. I do not know whether 
originators of that company were requested to produce it or not. 

Q. It was a new product for a drawing card—homogenized milk?—A 
suppose it would be for sales argument. 

Q. How much of that homogenized milk are you selling at the present time 
or in 1932?—A. I could not give you the exact figures, but I should think i 
would be approximately 20 to 25 per cent. 

Q. Twenty-five per cent?—A. I would think 20 to 25 per cent, although S 
have not got the figures. 

i. Tw enty -five per cent of the sales in 1932 would be homogenized rail 
BHA! Ves. “I .could give you those figures. 


By Mr. Dupws: 
Q. Is it more expensive?—A. It costs slightly more. a re: 
Q. Do you sell it for a higher pricee?—A. No, sir; sell at the same price. 


By Mr. Bertrand: Sk 

Q. Is this milk pasteurized?—A. Yes. 

Q. And homogenized after?—A. No, pasteurized after homogenization. 

Q. Well, homogenized and pasteurized?—A. Well, it is quite a point in th 
market milk business. It is an important point with us. 
Q. Is there anything that goes in to help to homogenize that milk? Do yo 

add any foreign product to the milk?—A. Absolutely nothing. : 
@. Titas only a machinery process?—A. It is just a question of divid 

up the fat globules into finer portions. 
Q. There are no powders that go m?—A. Absolutely none, sir. 

Q. How many companies are selling homogenized milk in Ottawa?— 

I say four—four to my knowledge. 


By Mr. Bouchard: : 

Q. Is it not a better food for the children?—A. There has been some wo - 
done on it, but not very extensive, and the work that has been done so far 
would indicate that the curd content of ae milk is made pega more ae 


come out and make that statement. 
Q. When it was first introduced the contention was that it was m 
digestible for the children because the fat globules being broken into pie 
well, that was one contention?—A. Theoretically, I think that is true. _ 
'Q. And the other was that it was homogenized with milk which is 
lutely impossible to obtain in ordinary milk, because as soon as the milk k 
still for ed an hour it becomes different at the top of the bottle?—A. Ye 
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t about the is in milk; does it bring a better distribution of 
ninerals?—A, Yes, il think it would result in a better distribution of 


s not pasteurization a partial homogenization?—A. I doubt very much 
present methods of pasteurization if the fat globules would be broken 
: they may. 

Q. But with the former method?—A. I am not so sure about that. I do 
, ‘know of any work having been done on that. I would not think that 
isteurization would affect the size of the fat globules to any extent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I was going to ask Mr. Jones a question or two. You made the state- 
in the beginning of your address that you had had considerable experience, 
Jones, in actual dairy farming and the manufacturing of dairy products 
soon. So I take ib that you are an all- around man so far as the dairy 


igo Roark and also some expression of opinion thon Mr. W. G. Marritt, the 
tary of the Whole Milk Producers’ Association. Your object in doing that, 
ke it, was to suggest that farmers or producers should become “better 
reanized?—A. I think it would be in the interests of the dairy industry as a 
hole, and particularly of the market milk industry, sir, if farmers were better 
nized. 

_Q. Have you read the Grigg report? A: I have not in detail. 

Q. You know something of the recommendations which they have made 
regard to a central producers’ board or a joint milk council for the regulation 
the whole dairy industry?—A. I am not very familiar with that, sir. 

Q. Would you be agreeable to such a milk council being formed with repre- 
entatives of the producers’ board and representatives of the dairies and a 
airman and two other associates such as they have recommended?—A. Sir, I 
uld like to give further thought before expressing my opinion on that. 

Q. They have recommended that the appointed members of this organization 
d have actual control of the prices to the producers, the prices obtained by 
e distributors, and the spread, and all the factors entering into prices. You 
vould not like to express an opinion on that?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 

oC. T want to put a question to the witness, but before that I want to know 
he report you have just mentioned in regard to organization of the farmers, 
neans that such organization would include the distribution of milk in such 
peice. If that is so, I would like to ask the witness if it would be more profit- 
ble to the farmers if they were so organized that they would sell their own 
ulk in your stead in large centres. If you cannot answer that question, I am 
to ask you a straight question; does this industry pay your company? 
Does it pay to be in the industry? 

Yes?—A. Certainly. We could not continue in this business if it did 


Q. If the farmers were so organized that they could buy your company 
that pay them?—A. If they could operate it efficiently. 
I suppose that a man like you at the head office— 


Mr. Muuuwns: Get the right man; they would get him. 
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By Mr. Dupuis: - 
Q. Have you the valuation of the Borden company—the Canadia 
company ?—A. The capitalization? 
Q. Yes?—A. No, I have not, Mr. home will answer any questions on th 
capital structure. 
Q. You have not got the valuation of the company ?—A, I could not g 
it to you. 
Q. You do not know. If the farmers were so organized that they could 
come to your office and ask you how much you want for your company, yo 
could not answer now?—A. No, sir, ; 


By the Chairman: 4 
Q. I would like to continue my questions. Is not this the fact, Mr. Jones 
that there is more milk available for fluid milk purposes than can ‘be dispo 
of in the cities?—-A. That was the fact last summer, yes. 
Is it possible in your opinion for the farmers to organize to protec 
themselves so far as prices go against a surplus of that character?—A. I d 
not know how far they can go with their organization. 
@. You made the statement here that they should organize. Now, why 
should they organize further if it is impossible for them to carry, their ideas into 
effect?—A. If the farmers had a 100 per cent membership in their association, — 
or somewhere near that, they would certainly have much better control over 
the— 
Q. Would that not involve other classes of milk as well as fluid milk—milk | 
that had to be disposed of for butter and cheese purposes?—A. Well, that might 
be a factor. 
Q. You see, the Grigg report advocates the pooling of all this milk in reality, 
some of it to be sold for fluid milk purposes and some of it be sold for butterfat 
purposes and cheese, along with other ways of disposing of it, and the prices ~ 
realized to be pooled on an even basis among all the farmers?—A. For the 
whole Dominion? 
Q. No. This is in Great Britain. Would you advocate some similar system 
here in Canada?—A. I hardly think it would be workable in Canada. 


By Mr. McGillis: 


Q. What would be your objections to it not being workable?—A. Well, ay 
you were to have a common price for all the milk I know very well that the 
producers who have been used to shipping their milk to the market milk market 
would certainly be very much dissatisfied at getting the reduced value of their — 
milk. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The reason I am asking these questions, Mr. Jones, is because I peued 
you are a practical man and no doubt have given this some study, and th 
committee are anxious to get ideas from anybody and everybody as to the b 
way to handle this whole’ milk problem, and I thought you might have r 
concrete proposal to make to it. You would not care to hazard Bny. —_ 
A. No, not at the moment. 


20 


By Mr. Dupuis: 


Q. Mr. Jones, let us suppose that the farmers are so organized, 100 ‘pel 
cent membership or in the neighbourhood of that, and they say, “well, we are- 
losing by that surplus of milk which the distributors charge against us;” suppose — 
they are so organized that they go to the distributors like your company an 
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e percentage of overhead,” so that the farmers could retain the balance 
surplus of milk and make butter and cheese in their own country fac- 
could you tell that? Would you be able to tell that to the organized 
mers?—A. We could estimate fairly well what our requirements are. 

Q. Oh, yes, you could. Well, I am glad; because I have seen witnesses that 
they were not able to?—A. You could not hit it to the exact pound or 
dred pounds, but you can estimate. 

_ Q. You could tell, for instance, in a city like Ottawa or Montreal what 
uantity of milk you need for to-morrow morning, let us say?—A. Yes. We 
uld do that. 

Q. With the percentage over?—A. Yes. 


te see By Mr. Wilson: 


_ Q. You referred to the Ontario Milk Producers’ Association and you 
erred to Mr. Marritt, the secretary. I do not think you mentioned Mr. 
arke, the president. Perhaps, you remember an article which they signed and 
blished in the Ontario Milk Producers’ Association which said—I could not 
e you the exact words—but something along these lines, “it is all right for 
e farmer to produce milk at a loss because he gets the benefit of a steady 
market.” Now, would you subscribe to that? I asked that because he said he 
ought the association of farmers was a proper thing. Now, this is the Milk 
oducers’ Association of Ontario, and they published that over a signed article 
Mr. Clarke. Mr. Senn, the chairman, might give you the exact words. 


_ Mr. Picxeu: Mr. Jones did subscribe to that, because they are losing $9,000 

a year on their own farm. 

Pe. 

_ By Mr. Wilson: 

Q. Iam coming to that. It is called “A Message to Milk Shippers” :— 

Producers generally are backing up the association in very gratify- 

ing fashion. Shippers in some of the most disorganized districts hereto- 

fore, are co-operating with the association both financially and otherwise, 

in a way that should prove an example to producers who have derived 

_ substantial benefits from organization work in the past. There will 

____ always be those who look for the benefits of a strong organization without 
paying the cost of such benefits. A reliable market, a steady price, even 

~ if it is below the cost of production, is something well worth while. All 


Now, that is an article in the Ontario Milk Producer of January-February, 
ae, signed by E. H. Clarke, president and W. G. Marritt, the secretary, to 
om you referred when you spoke about the farmers having strong associa-. 


Q. Now, is it good advice to give to the milk producer that “a reliable 
narket, a steady price even if it is below the cost of production, is something 
ell worth while. All producers share alike in these benefits and should pay 
their share.” How long could you continue to stand up and run your business 
you only had the farm to get your profits from?—A. He has a peculiar way 
xpressing himself in that article. 

Q. That is a signed article2?—A. On the other hand, it is a matter of degree 
elativity. They might be producing milk at a loss and even so with that 
rket they might be getting more than they would if they sold their milk 
rough other channels. It is the world’s markets that determine the price, 
; just one specific situation. 
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Q. You admit yourself that you are making loss on your farm 
conducted farm no doubt with everything supplied—perhaps much better than 
the average farmer. Now, how long can the farmers of Ontario last with 
the price of milk that the milk dairy companies are paying to-day?—A. Are 
any of them making money?—A. The farmers to-day? 

Q. Yes, the dairy farmers?—A. Well, they are not making money. 

Q. Are they making any money? You say you are not making it on your 
own well conducted farm?—A. That was for 1932. Those are not the figur 
for this year. ; 

Q. How about this year; is it any better?—A. This year is better; and ‘that 
is exactly what I was’ going to expla a moment ago. The reason ‘it was sO 
bad in 1932 was because of the situation to which I referred in my paper in 
Ottawa during the summer months. I pointed out the various factors that 
broke down the price and resulted in a low price. If you study the tables I 
presented, durmg the summer months the prices in Ottawa were relatively 
extremely low compared with former years which naturally reduced the income 
of our farm and every other farmer, and they certainly could not continue 
under those conditions. ; 

Q. Of course, you have not come to the summer months of this year 
yet?—A. No. That is something we are not looking forward to, sir; and we 
are bending every effort to try and avoid a repetition in this year. As the 
Milk Producers’ Association will probably suggest to you, we have both been 
giving that a lot of consideration and spent a lot of time on it. 

Q. I asked you a straight question. Do you think the farmer is poltine 
enough for his milk to-day?—-A. Based on world market or cost of production? 

Q. Based on cost of production to the average farmer in the province of 
Ontario?—A. No, sir; I do not think he is. £ 
4 Q. Would you agree with the idea that it would be advisable if we had a 

milk control board to “regulate the price paid to the producer and also to regulate — 
the spread and the amount that the consumer should pay?—A. I have had no 
experience— : 

Q. What would be your opinion? Don’t you think the producer of milk — 
would benefit by such a board?—A. I have had.no experience with these 
kind of boards. The only one I know of is the one that was appointed in © 
Winnipeg, and I do not know how well it has worked. I have received reports 
that it has not worked any too well. 


The CHaiRMAN: From whose standpoint? 
Wirness: I cannot base an opinion on something I do not know. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. But you do admit that the farmer is not getting enough money for his” 
milk?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it would not be inadvisable if it is within the power of this com 
mittee—which it may not be because the province of Quebec has set wu 
a board who, I know, are going to regulate the price, and the state of New 
York have done so—but the question is this, whether a public utility such as 
milk is—which is a public necessity anyway should be considered. I thi 
the members of this committee are trying to see that the producer should ge 
at least enough for his milk that would keep him on the farm instead of driving 
him off the farm?—A. Yes. 

Q. You admit yourself your company could not exist if it had to exist 0) 
the profits you derive from dairy farming?—A. On the same conditions that 
were in existence last year, 1932. 

Q. Never mind about that—A. Exactly, it is 1932 I gave you the ae 
for. 


How many years Pave you been operating this farm?—A. I cannot say; 
been associated with the company between four and five years. 

. Was it an 800 acre farm all this time?—A. No; I think they have added 
oO it from time to time. This was all before my time. 

Q. In the years that you have been with it, has it been profitable?— 
ell, last year was the worst year. Prior years— 


Mr. Sporron: Answer the question. 
~The Wirness: What was the question? 


By Mr. McGillis: 

- Q. I want to know the years that it has been profitably operating since 
125. What did the company make on it during the last four or five years in 
rard to profits, say since 1930, before conditions got as bad as they are 
w?—A. I am sorry sir, the reason I cannot say is not because I do not want 
but I will submit figures to the committee—I cannot just say. This year 
better than last year. The previous year, I think we showed a slight loss 
e previous year, the year before that I cannot remember. 

~ Q. Would you submit that?—A. I will, sir. 

_ Q. Say for three or four years?—A. For the last five years. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

—Q. Mr. Jones, just a question or two I overlooked. In the pasteurization 
‘mii to what temperature Fahrenheit is the milk brought?—A. 144 degrees 
30 minutes, sir. 

Q. When it is being pasteurized it is pasteurized under cover?—A. Yes. 
pasteurize our milk in three heaters. It goes through a machine, through 
tubes, around which is circulated hot water to bring the temperature up. From 
here it goes to an automatic set of holding tanks and held there for 30 minutes, 
nd then it goes from there to the cooler, and to the fillers and cappers. 

Q. Can you say at what point Fahrenheit evaporation begins, we will say? 


se Mr. Witson: It starts from zero. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Say, if it starts too rapidly?—A. No, I cannot answer that question. 
-Q. I do not imagine there is much evaporation?—A. I do not think there 
do not think evaporation is very much. 


- The Cuarrman: Now Mr. Tummon, it is one o’clock; do you not think 
we had better adjourn now to meet again at half past three? 


Mr. TumMon: Yes. 
Mr. Sporron: This witness will return? 
- The Crarrman: Yes. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.10 p.m. to meet again at 3.30 p.m. 


; AFTERNOON SITTING 
The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


fhe CHatrRMAN: When we closed at one o’clock the committee had not 
eted cross-examining Mr. Jones, but I understand that some of the mem- 
of the committee are anxious to be here while Mr. Thorne is on the stand, 


on 


BENJAMIN Harrison THORNE, called and sworn. — 


By the Chairman: . 
Q. What is your occupation?—A. Assistant Bade Treasurer, 


Dairy Limited. 
Q. Have you any statement to make?—A. Ne, sir. 


= By Mr, Bowman: ; 

Q. Mr. Thorne, would you mind telling me when the Ottawa Dairy Li 
was incorpor ated ?—A. 1900. 

Q. Was it at that time a subsidiary of the Borden Company?—A. No. 

Q. When did it so beeome?—A. In January, January Ist, 1928. 

Q. Was there any change in the capital structure of the. company fr 
1900 down to the present time?—A. I believe there was, but I have not 
breakdown of that. I did not go back prior to 1928. aT have it from t 
time on. 

Q. You have it from the Ist of January, 1928? Will you kindly tell 
what the capital set up was at that time, January Ist, 1928?—A. $1,865 ,700 
in issued stock. : 

Q. What kind of stock, Mr. Thorne?—A. $800,000 in common shares, 3,000— 

Q. No par value?—A. $50 par; 3,600 in first preference 7 per cent cumu- 
lative stock, $50 par, and $1,062,100 in second preference 7 per cent $50 pa 
stock. : 3 

Q. One million?—A. $1,062,100. ae 

Q. What?—A. Second preference cumulative $50 par stock. 

Q. Seven per cent?—A. Seven per cent. 

Q. Unless I got your first figure incorrectly, that would not make up the 
total oe set up that you gave me.—A $1,865,700. 

Q. Then you gave $800,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. $50 par common.—A. Yes. 

Q. 360,000?—A. No, 8,600. 

@: That would make the total. That stock was issued?—A. Yes. 

Q. For what value at that time? Was it issued at that time? Do you kn 
what the set up was, that is, in comparison with the set up previous to that?— 
A. When the Ottawa Dairy transferred over to the present Borden’s Limited of 
Canada, there was no change at the moment in their capital stock, but in J anuar 
or February, some time later on, after the first of the year, the first and secc 
preference shares were all. retired, dollar for dollar. 

Q. What had they amounted to previous to that?—A. $1,065, 700. 

Q. That is the amount of the old preference shares was exactly the same 
as the first and second preference shares at present in existence? —A. Well, is 
of January first when the Ottawa Dairy sold out. A 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What year, Mr. Thorne?—A. January, 1928. They merely ge 
the first and second preferences that were outstanding December 31, 1927. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Well now, how much?—A. $1,065,700. 
Q. That is the same amount which is now outstanding?—A. No, that was 
redeemed. 
Q. It is redeemed?—A. It is all redeemed, during the first part of 
Q. Then I possibly misunderstood you. You say as of January first, 1 
the figures that you just gave a moment ago represents the common and pre 
ence shares outstanding at that time?—A. On January first, yes. ane 
Q. 1928. That was after the new set up?—A. That was before t 
set up. 


1929, when— | 

EQ: Just a moment now. Am I to understand this: that the first and second 
ferred, which you have given us the details of, amounting to $1,065,700 were 
leemed im cash?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. And that there was no stock issued to take the place of those first and 


_ Q. Consequently between January first 1928, and the date which you 
entioned in 1929 there was outstanding only 800,000 common stock of the 
r value of $50?—A. That is right. 

Q. What change took place in 1929?—A. March 19, there were 22,000 
ommon shares issued of a par value of $50. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. 22,000?—A. 22,000 of the par value of $50, amounting to $1,100,000. 

_Q. These were preference shares?—-A. These were common shares. They 

were issued in settlement of a loan made by Borden’s Farm Products Limited, 
Montreal. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


_Q. That is the loan which had been made or obtained for the purpose of 
aking up the first and second preference shares?—A. Yes, that is right. 
Q. Were there any further changes made in the capital set up?—A. In 
December, 1931, December 18, 1931, there were 6,300 shares of common stock 
-ancelled, ‘which represented Ottawa Dairy’ s investment in Cornwall Dairy Pro- 
ucts Limited, and those were— 
Q. Just a moment now. You will have to go a little slow hee ause I have 
had the advantage of seeing those fioures. You say 63,000?—A. 6,300 
mmon shares of the par value of $50, or $315,000, were cancelled. 
_ Q. They were cancelled?—A. They were cancelled. 
_ .Q. That is of the $1,900,000 of common stock which up to that time was 
tstanding?—A. Yes. 
-Q. Now, you said something about Cornwall Dairy Limited—aA. That 
represented the investment which Ottawa Dairy Limited had in Cornwall Dairy 
roducts Limited, of Cornwall, Ontario. 
ae Q. Yes?—A. "And they were turned over to Borden’s Limited, which is the 
parent company in the Canadian group. 

Q. It then became a separate entity?—-A. Yes. 

Q Leaving in the Ottawa Dairy Limited, $1,900,000 less 315,000?—A. 
at i is right, 
~Q. What was the next step?—A. In the same month of December, 1931, 
; he par value of the remaining shares of common stock amounting to Sil 700 
vere changed to $100 par value resulting in a remainder of 15 850 common 
tock shares of $100 par value. 
- Q. It did not change the capital structure any except as to the par value 
the shares?—A. That is all. 
Q1 585,000. At that time there would be outstanding then, 15,850 shares 
the par value of $100?—A. That is right. 
Q. oes is the next step?—A. On December 29, 1931— 
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Q. What is the date again?—A. December 29, 1931, the 
ties of the Laurentian Dairy were assumed, and 1,500 shares of a pa 
of $100 were issued in payment therefor. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. How many?—A. 1,500. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Extra shares?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. That is, the owners of the Laurentian Dairy accepted $150,000 in 
common stock of the Ottawa Dairy Limited in payment of the Laurentian 
Dairy ?—A. Yes, that is right, which in turn passed to Borden’s Limited. 

Q. Which in turn passed to Borden’s Limited?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes?—A. That brings us down to December 31, 1932, with an out 
standing of 17,350 shares of a par value of $100 common stock valued at s 
$1,735, 000. a 

Q. What is the next step?—A. That is all. 

Q. That is all; then I might summarize the situation by saying this, hate 
the capital structure of the company from 1900 down to the present time, in *a 
so far as the Ottawa Dairy Limited is concerned, virtually remained the same? 2 

—A. Yes. 

Q. With these minor changes, that is, Cornwall Dairy was taken out? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. That 315,000, and Laurentian Dairy was added at 150, 0002—A. Tha: 
is right. 

Q. This stock is Just common stock in the company?—A. That is right 

Q. What is the correct incorporated name of the parent company?— 
A. Borden’s Limited, Canada. 

_ Q. Borden’s Limited of Canada. Their head office is at Toronto?—A. At — 
Toronto. They have a place of business in Montreal. ~ 
Q. And they exercise control over the different subsidiaries in Canada? 


oe. Have you a record of the dividends which a been paid on this 
stock, Mr. Thorne?—-A. Ottawa Dairy, do you mean? 
Q. Yes, the Ottawa Dairy——A. Well, just since 1928; in redeeming the 
first and second preference in January of ‘1928, or February, whichever month 
it was, there was paid $19,247.05 which represented the one or two month’s 
accrual in 1928 on first and second preference shares. Since then there have 
been no dividends paid. ee 
Q. That is the preference shares; the full amount of the capital of the 
preference shares, plus accumulated interest was paid out in cash?—A. ¥ 
Q. And you say there have been no dividends at all since 1928?—A. No 
dividends paid by the Ottawa Dairy. 
Q. How is this stock held, how is the 17,3850 shares held?—A. Outside of 2359 
the qualifying shares for the "Board of Directors, the remainder is held ty 
Borden’s Limited. 
Q. Now, just of what interest, in a financial way, is the parent compa 
to the subsidiary; that is, what contributions 4 in the way of administration co 
or so forth, does the subsidiary company pay to the parent company?—A. They 
pay a certain pro ratio of fees and director’s salaries and wages, and one S 
thing and another. i 
Q. Would you mind giving me just the details of that, since 1928 down! 
—A. I have not that; only for the year 1932. cae 
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i, Q. Would you mind giving me for 1932?—A. $5,318.70. 


me (. The amount that you have just given, $5,318, for what services is that 
nt paid to the parent company?—-A. Well, that represented the expense 


_ Q. And is that the only amount in any way whatsoever which is paid by 
he Ottawa Dairy Limited to the parent company?—A. That is the only money. 
Pe eee@uring 19327—A. That is all. 

Q. What does your profit and loss account for 1932 show?—A. Profit of 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is that net profit?—A. That is net income, after interest received and 
income tax and a few other odds and ends. 
- Q. Does that include depreciation?—A. Including depreciation, yes. 


By Mr r. Bowman: 


Q. That is for the year 1932?—A. That is right. 
Q. For the year 1931, what would be the corresponding figure?—A. I have 
not that with me. 
Q. Can you give me it approximately, Mr. Thorne?—-A. No, I would not 
like to give it. It is much less than 1931 was, of course. 
Q. You mean 1982 is less than 1931?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. So that 1931 would be a more substantial amount than what you have 
given there, $93,961?—-A. Yes. 
Q. And 1930?—A. It would be larger still. 
~Q. It would be larger still?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is, the profits in those years were greater than at the present time? 
_—A. Yes. 
Q. And in 1928, would you say that that would be still larger?—A. I would 
say so, yes. 

r -Q. You will produce to the committee particulars of the profits during 
those years, will you, Mr. Thorne?—A. Yes. 
Q. I presume your year ends with the calendar year?—A. December 31, 
es. 
Q. Now, take the year 1932, Mr. Thorne: what in that year, was the amount 
ag was contributed by the subsidiaries to the parent company?—A. $5,318. 
Q. No, 1932. Did I say 1932?—A. Yes. 
- Q. I am sorry, I meant 1931—A. I have not that figure. 
- Q. Have you the figures for 19830?—A. No. Borden’s Limited were not 

corporated until January of 1931. 
__ Q. Well, there would be a parent company prior to Borden’s Limited; there 
would be some parent company.—A. There might have been. I would not be 
ite sure on that. 
Q. The reason I asked you that was that I understood from the history 
the capital structure which you gave here, that it was on January 1, 1928, 
hat the Ottawa Dairy Limited became a subsidiary of Borden’s—A. I should 
have said the present Borden’s Limited. 
_ Q. Of the present Borden’s Limited?—A. Because they were not incor- 
porated until 1931. 
-Q. But prior to that they had been a subsidiary of the other Borden’s, of 
an ne Boarden company?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Now, the company has apparently been doing fairly well, I should judge 
from the figures which you have given to us as the net profit. I suppose that 
would be a fair statement to make, would it?—A. Well, it would all depen 
on what you call a fair profit. : 

Q. As secretary treasurer of the company, what would you say?—A. Wel 
I would say that the last few years have been rather lean years. 

Q. That is the last year?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the other years were fair years?—A. Fair years, yes. —. 

Q. What is done with these profits that you have referred to?—A. Merely — 
allowed to accumulate in surplus. ‘ 

Q. They are simply allowed to accumulate in the surplus?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they set up in the surplus account?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Have you got the particulars of the present surplus account?—A. Surplus, — 
December 31, 19382, $1,070,843.03. ae 

Q. So that after all, the mere statement that the company does not pay — 
dividends, does not mean that the company is not operating at a profit?—A. 
Oh, no. oo 
Q. As a matter of fact, the fact that they do not pay dividends really 
does not indicate anything with respect to the financial position of the company? 
—A. Merely means that the profits were at the control or disposal of the — 
company. 

Q. Whenever they liked to distribute them?—A. Yes. a= 

Q. This amount which you have given to us, $1,070,843.03 is surplus which 
has accumulated over how many years?—A. That would be, I would say, sine 
1900. 

Q. Are you in a position to say certainly as to that, Mr. Thorne?—A. © 
Well, as of January 1, 1928, when the company was acquired by Borden’s 
Limited, there was a certain amount of surplus came over with it at that time. 

Q. What was the surplus at that time?—A. $325,081.67. ae 

Q. Then subtracting the amount of the previous surplus, Mr. Thorne, from 
$1,070,843.03, the surplus which is outstanding or had accumulated on January 
1, 1928, we would have 


The CHAIRMAN: How much? 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. We would have $745,761.36 as the surplus which has accumulated during _ 
the years 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932?—A. That is correct. 
Q. Speaking as a man familiar with the business conducted by the Ottawa __ 
Dairy Company Limited, you would not say that that was bad business, would 
you’?—A. Not in the early years, no. hee 
Q. Take it as a whole, the fact that during five vears, the company had 
been able to build up a cash surplus amounting to three-quarters of a million 
dollars on a capitalization of $1,735,000, that would not indicate in the ordinary — 
course of events, that the company was in a bad way, by any means?—A. No 
I would not say so, not in the early years. 
Q. I am taking the whole period as an average, that is an average on five ~ 
years from 1928 down to 1932——-A. Yes. Bear in mind there was only $93,000 
last year. 3 
Q. Quite so. Then if it was only $93,000 last year, some year previous 
it was considerably more than $93,000—A. That is so. 
Q. As a matter of fact, during this period of years your company have bee 
able to set up within a very few dollars of $150,000 a year to surplus?—A. On 
an average. = 
Q. Yes, on an average.—A. Yes. : 
Q. In other words, the figure on the capital investment— —A. I have tha 
worked out, Mr. Bowman, if you would like it. ae 
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ule you mind giving it?—A. 3-34 per cent. 

‘ -34 per cent?—A. For 1932. 

-Q. For 1932; but for the whole period—have you got that worked out, 
Thorne, for the whole period?—A. No. 

. I can give it to you very roughly. It amounts to almost nine per cent, 

oes it not? Would you mind giving me just a rough estimate yourself, so that 

ill get it on the record correctly?—A. I don’t get nine per cent. 

Q. You get between eight and nine; is that not correct?—A. Approximately. 

 Q. Eight per cent would be $138, 800, and nine per cent would be $156,150, 

“and the yearly average would be $149, 000 odd. In other words it w ould be 

very close to 84 per cent?—A. Approximately, 

Mr. Srorron: Did the witness not say that they paid a dividend in 1928? 

Mr. Bowman: No, no. 

The Witness: Through the retirement of the first and second preference. 

Mr. Bowman: All that was paid in 1928, as I understood from the witness, 

was the accumulated interest on the preference shares, which carried seven 
per cent. 
: Mr. Sporron: Yes. 

Mr. Bowman: But not any further dividend than that. 


- 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Now, this amount that has been set up in the reserve, which you say 
or the five years has amounted to approximately three- -quarters of a million 
dollars on a capital investment of $1,735,000, has been set up after allowing 
for depreciation?—A. Yes. 

Q. And write-offs of different kinds?—A. Yes. 


The Cuarman: Might I suggest just there, Mr. Bowman, that I believe 
this company has built an entirely new plant. I wonder if the cost of the plant 
came out of their profits as well? 


By Mr. Bowman: 


— Q. Would you mind giving the Chairman that answer—A. That plant was 
erected or renovated there before 1928, not since. 


The CuHairman: | beg your Ser I understood it was before. 


*By Mr. Bowman: 


— Q. Well, say it is prior to 1928, if the plant was renovated it apparently 
has been taken out of profits, has it not?—A. Yes. I might add at that point, 
_ Mr. Bowman, that Cornwall Dairy Products Limited buildings were erected 
during 1928 to 1930. 

~ Q. So far as the capital structure of the company is concerned, when they 
were sold they disappeared from the picture?—A. Yes. 
Q. Yes. I don’t want to confuse the main view that we have of the capital 
structure of this particular company. Have you, in addition to the reserves 
lich are really reserves set up from profits—have you any other reserves set 
up?—A, Reserve for fire insurance. : 
_ Q. For fire insurance; you carry your own insurance?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. I suppose the reserve for that would be what the company would figure 
be a reasonable amount?—A. Yes; cost less than to purchase premiums. 
- Q. That roughly amounts to what?—A. $7,612.43. 
_Q. That is continually added to each year?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. That does not seem to me at all out of the way. What other reserve 
you set up? Have you a reserve for bad debts?—A. Yes. 
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Q. What, at the end of 1932, was the reserve set up for bad debts?- 
$12,859.56. 
Q. That is your total reserve carried forward to the end of 19322?—A. 
That is right. 
Q. What, roughly speaking, do you set up annually for reserve for bad 
debts?—A. Provision at the rate of three-quarters of one per cent on all — 
sales. 
Q. Figuring on that basis, what would be the reserve set up for bad debts 
last year?—A. In 1932? By 
Q. Yes?—-A. Approximately $3,630. 
Q. I think, Mr. Chairman, that that probably would give us a source of — 
comparison with some of the reserves that we had set up lately by some other 
companies in respect to bad debts. 
The CuHatrmMan: Not later than yesterday. 


Wirness: Just a moment, Mr. Bowman, I gave you the wrong figure there. 
I should have said $11,550. 


Mr. Bowman: And that is a total of how much? 
The Witness: $1,462,000. 


The CuHarrMAN: That may reflect on the prosperity of Ottawa in com- 
parison with Montreal. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. The total, in-any event, is substantially less as a set up than we have 
had from certain other companies. Now, what reserve did you set up for 
depreciation? What is the reserve you have for depreciation at the end of 
1932?—A. $921,693.05 as at December 31, 1982. 

Q. Now, if I got your figure right, it was $921,693.05—A. That was the 
balance in the reserve account December 31, 1932. 

Q. For depreciation?—A. For depreciation. 

Q. And what years did that cover?—A. That covers the accumula 
amounts to date, from 1928 and prior. 

Q. What was your reserve for depreciation for 1928, so we may have the 
comparison for the last five years?—A. I have not that figure. 

Q- You can let us have that?—A. Yes. - 

Q. Have you any other reserves in addition to the ones I have mentioned ?— 
A. No, that would be all. 

Q. So that your reserves at the present time, I am just speaking about the 
two larger reserves—I do not include in my calculations reserve for insurance, 
or reserve for bad debts, which I think you approximate in the neighbourhood 
of $19,000 to $20,000. —A. You mean plus fire insurance? 

Q. Plus fire insurance—A. Yes. 

Q. Taking these two into consideration, your reserve for depreciation, 
$921,693.05, plus your reserve set up from profits $745,761.36, at the present 
time approximates the capital of the company; that is, $1,735,000—A. Prac- 
tically, yes. 

Q. One of the members of the committee has drawn my attention to the — 
fact that I took into consideration only the reserves for the last five years, may — 
I correct the record in that respect? The reserve set up out of profits is, as you 
have told us, $1,070,843:03—A. Yes. 

Q. The reserve for depreciation is $921,693.052—A. That is viet, 

Q. So that the reserve for depreciation and for “taken up out of profits,” 
more than equals the capital structure of the company?—A. By about $200,000. 

Q. A little better than $200,000, is that not correct? In fact about $265, 000? 

The CuHamrMAN: Mr. Bowman, I would like to know on. what basis that 


depreciation reserve was made? 
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~ By Mr. Bowman: 

- Q. I am trying to get at it, Mr. Chairman, so that we can all follow it with 
little trouble as we can.—A. About $263,000, roughly that. 

_ Q. Referring to a question which I gave a moment ago, were these figures 
before us the fact that the company has paid no dividends really means nothing 
insofar as one considering the position of the company from the financial 
iewpoint is concerned.—A. If you want to look at it in that light, yes. 


Mr. Spotron: Was this stock sold locally, Mr. Bowman? 


Mr. Bowman: That was explained by Mr. Thorne, in 1928 the company, 
that is the holding company, took over the whole capital stock of the company 
outside of the necessary shares that might be needed to qualify directors as 
such. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I am correct, am I not?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Parent company acquired all the stock?—A. Yes. 

o Q. You are quite certain, Mr. Thorne, I don’t question your statement at 
all, I just want to make sure, that you have told us of all the different reserve 

accounts which the company have?—A. Yes. 

‘ Q. During these years of 1928 to 1932, has, the Ottawa Dairy Company 
___ Limited paid over any substantial sums of money to the parent company ?—A. 

= No, sir. 

: Q. You are quite sure of that?—A. Yes. 

ie Q. That is, the accumulated profits have been allowed to remain in the 
_ Ottawa Dairy Company Limited without being A. Yes, under 

. their control. 

a: Q. Under their control, outside of the charge for administration 

__as directors, and head offices expenses, and so forth?—A. Yes. 

e, “i Q. Which, as you say, amounts to approximately $5,000 odd for 1932?—A. 

es. 


acting 


— __-«Q. And I think you promised to let us have similar items for the years 1928 
to 1932?—A. Yes. 

Q. With respect to depreciation, on what basis do the company figure 
depreciation?—A. Mr. Jones gave that in his testimony this morning, I will 
repeat it if you like. 

Q. If you wouldn’t mind—A. Building 2! per cent, to 34 per cent. 
Q. Where is that information given?—A. In the second sheet. 


h Q. And on machinery and equipment?—A. Six per cent. 
t ~Q. Milk—I presume that means machinery and equipment which handles 
} milk?—A. The pasteurizing plant. 


Q. Yes, that is 6 per cent, is that correct?—A. That is right. 

Q. Does your company figure that 6 per cent is a reasonable charge and 
will meet ordinary wear and tear, and so forth, and losses on machinery and 
equipment in the pasteurizing plant?—-A. Well, they do on the average; it might 
not for one particular company, but it would for the group as a whole. 
~ Q. That is what you figure?——A. Yes. 

Q. From your experience in this connection, would you or would you not 
consider a smiliar charge of 15 per cent high?—A. I would consider it high. 
~ Q. Would you consider it excessive in the ordinary course of events, ea 
the experience of your group to date?—A. I would say yes. 
__ Q. Machinery and equipment ice cream is 10 per cent; that is machinery 
and equipment which is used for the purpose of manufacturing ice cream?—A. 
es. 
Q. alte experience of your pa eantes Mr. Thorne, would be that eae aoe 
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pasteurizing milk and so forth, to the tune of four per conte Yes, for the 
reason that during the ice cream season in the summer time, it may work 
hours a day. 

Q. Yes. I understand that the rest of the figures which are set out in this 
paragraph were placed on the record this morning?—A. Yes, sir. “a 


By the Chairman: 


Q: How about that $3 a month charge on horses?—A. The $3 may be a little si 
high, Mr. Chairman, but the Ottawa Dairy has always gone in for dapple grey ~ 
horses which cost more than the ordimary run of horses, so we have to build up | 
a little more to write them off. 

Q. That is an average of $35 a year depreciation?—A. The average life of 
a horse is six years. 

Q. Do they value the horse after depreciation, I think that is donsideteds as 
well?—A. Yes, $25 maybe. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. In any event, the total depreciation would not run into a very large 
amount at the rate of $3 per horse. How many horses have you?—A. One 
hundred and twenty-four. 

Q. Well, it might run to a very substantial sum; what does it run into?—A. 
The year 1932 we had $6,370.50. 

Q. And this $6,000 odd that you have just mentioned is included in the 
total reserve depreciation account which amounts to $921,000 odd?—A. Yes. 

Q. Wagons and sleighs I see you figure at 10 per cent; automobiles at 25, 20 | 
and 124; that is 25 for the first year?—A. No, 25 per cent for passenger vehicles, _ 
light vehicles; 124 reserve for a little heavier class of vehicle; and whatever the _ 
other is, 20 per cent, that is for another class of vehicle—lighter or a little heavier. 

Q. Yes, I suppose you keep your plant up to what you consider 100 per 
cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your equipment, etc.?—A. Yes. 

Q. Since 1928, have there been any substantial repairs to the plant by way 
of installation of new machinery?—A. Well, there was an entire pasteurizing 
unit installed about three years ago. 

Q. That is written off at the present time practically out of profits I pre- 
sume?—A. We write off old equipment values, and set up new ones under capital. 

Q. But the net result is that there is this $921,000 still in the depreciation 
A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. These replacements come from the depreciation account do they, are 
they deducted?—A. When that article of equipment is worn out it is removed 
from the depreciation account. When it is replaced it is set up entirely by — 
itself, it becomes a new value in the assets account. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. But the net balance to the credit of the depreciation account is the net 
balance after these other amounts are taken out?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. In the first page here, which I think was placed before the committee — 
very fully this morning, Mr. Thorne, but which I am just having an opportunity 
to look at, there is an item for salaries and wages amounting to $76,529.21; 
what portion of that approximately would be for salaries of staff?—A. Well 
J haven’t that separation, Mr. Bowman. 
Q. I suppose you could let us know?—A. We can get that for the year 1932, 
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m1 “they are usually paid on a daily basis, maybe $3 per day. 
. That is the wage scale?—A. Yes, and $3.50. 
Q. And it is what proportion of the total amount?—A. I can’t tell you 


Q. Yes, take for instance your particular office--you are Secretary-Treasurer 
A. Yes. 
re AD UG you occupy any similar office in connection with any of the others 
of this group of companies?—A. I am regional accountant for Borden’s Limited, 
Canada. 
- _- Q. You are regional accountant; you cover how many companies?—A. That 
covers eleven fluid milk companies, milk and ice cream companies, and four 
manufacturing companies. 
Q. That is, fifteen in all?—A. Yes. 
_Q. How is Your salary apportioned among these fifteen diferent companies; 
A -It is. not apportioned that w ay. 
Q. How do you split it up with respect to these otl 
- other companies don’t receive any portion of my salary. 
- Q. Would they pay a portion of your salary?—A. No. 
Q. Your salary then is not included in this item of $76,529.21?—A. No. 
a Q. Your salary—you are an official of the parent company, are paid by 
them?—A. To be frank with you, the Ottawa Dairy absorbs 75 per cent of my 
salary, and 25 per cent is absorbed by the Borden’s Company in New York. 
_ -Q. I see, so that the other 14 companies in the group don’t pay anything 
toward your salary at all?—A. That is right. 
Q. There is a large item of expense there, $36,431; have you the details 
of that?—A. Only in so far as they are given on this particular company. 
__ Q. This is Just a more or less general description?—A. Yes, and the same 
igs true of all the other classes. 
Q. Have you the figures, Mr. Thorne, which would show us how the depre- 
ciation of $35,965 is made up? I presume it would be the depreciation on the 
different buildings, the plant and equipment, figured on a percentage basis 
which you told us about a few minutes ago?—A. Yes, figured on a square foot 
- of floor space. Where a building is occupied by both the selling and delivery 
end and the pasteurizing plant, we measure the floor space and divide the depre- 
lation. 
: Q. Now, this $35,965.49 which is set up for December 1932 is carried for- 
ward to the general purpose account, and eventually forms part of the $921,000, 
or whatever the amount may be?—A. Well, it is shown as a deduction from our 
property and plant assets, reducing the value of the assets. 
 Q. Reducing the value of the “assets?—A. Yes. 
QQ. How does that get into your general depreciation account?—A. It is 
_ merely a charge account, it shows the total depreciation. 
Q. There is a large amount there for commission $117,664; I presume that 
would be commissions in making sales?—A. To the route salesmen, yes. 
— Q. You do your business on a commission basis?—A. Yes. 
 Q. That was probably brought up by Mr. Tummon this morning, possibly 
Me Tummon who i is more familiar with that end of it will get the details of that 
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A. Well, that is also on page 2, Mr. Bowman, if you want me to ad it the 
under selling expenses. 

Q. That is stationery, postage, etc.?2—A. That is right. 

Q. Will you let us have the details of how that is taken up?—A. Well, 
the way we run our accounting, we have this general classification of charge — 
to one standard order number. That would mean we would have to review the — 
twelve months’ disbursements to get it out; we would have to accumulate them © 
all in order to get it, go over every one of these copies. It would mean a ~ 
tremendous job but it can be done,—it would take quite a while. 

Q. Do you know what was referred to in the item down the sheet that 
covers this item $48,004.39; they are all expense items, but which one is it? 
—A. Under selling and delivery, the second one. Bs. 

Q. That is, stationery, postage, telegraph and telephone, travelling expenses, ee 
waste on routes, stable expense, horseshoeing, veterinary, laundry, products used 
in laboratory, light, heat, power, water, automobile expense, repairs and main- 
tenance buildings and structures, machinery and equipment, harness and wagons, 
painting, and miscellaneous. Don’t you carry separate accounts so that these 
are carried forward month by month?—A. No, each month stands on its own 
feet. 

Q. That is what I say, each month stands on its own feet; you do keepa 
monthly record?—A. We charge that all to one standard order number. Now, — 
to get all the items concerning what would be charged to that standing order 
number we would have to review the entire sheaf of copies for the year. 

Q. Well, so far as I personally am concerned as one of the members of 
the committee it does not give me very much information just to see a general 
item of $48,000 for expense. If you could give us the information without too 
much trouble I think the committee would appreciate it——A. I did pick out 
the cost of horse-shoeing as one item because I knew someone who was interested 
in that. That is the only one I have got in detail. 

Q. The committee can decide just what information they want with respect 
to that item. Now, you have another item of the kind “selling expense 
$146,667.64? "—A. That is only ice cream selling expense and this is grouped 
in one total because it happens to be the way we carry our statement, and it, 
in turn, is broken down in the same caption as the other item of selling expense. e 

Q. Have you any details?—A. No more than the other milk expenses. We 
could get them out. It would be laborious, however. 

Q. You will appreciate the fact that many of the members of the committee 
are not so familiar with the business as you are and would not be able to get 
much general information from a simple item of $146,667.64. Could you give us 
the details as to that?—A. We could break it down in a more or less rough 
manner if that would suffice. 

Q. Will you do that?—A. Yes. 

Q. With regard to the other item $48,004.93, “would you give us the same 
information with regard to that? A little further down you have “bottle, 
box and can losses for the year 1932 at $28,358.53.” Have you that amount 
broken up so that the committee will have the details?—A. Mr. Jones, I think, 
covered that this morning. 

Q. I am sorry if he has. 


The CuatrMAN: Only the bottle end of it. 


The Wirness: That represents the value of bottles, boxes and cans which 
were lost during the year placed on an inventory at the end of the month. ’ 

Q. Probably you could give us details, or perhaps Mr. Jones can, as to 
how that item is broken up into the three groups, bottle, box and can losses. 
“Interest received $34,000.” I presume that that is interest received from the 
investments of the various funds which are carried in this reserve account?— __ 
A. Plus bank accounts. 
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That interest goes into the profit and loss account as a credit?—A. Yes. 
Roughly speaking, what are the investments of the Ottawa Dairy Limited 
mds, debentures and so forth at the end of 1932?—A. $491,932.74. 

ark). Does that represent their total investments outside of plant, equip- 
ment and so forth?—A. It represents their marketable securities. 
_ Q. That is their marketable securities?—A. Yes. 
_ QQ. Now, may I come back to a question which I have perhaps discussed 
efore— I know I have discussed it before—that is the connection between 
he subsidiary which is the Ottawa Dairy Limited and the parent company. 
You say that during these years from 1928 down to 1932 no substantial sum 
yf money in any way shape or form has been transferred or turned over to the 
yarent company, saving an amount which you gave us for 1932 of $5,000 odd 
or part of the administrative costs?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is correct?—A. That is correct. Whatever is there is within the 
ontrol of the Ottawa Dairy Limited. 
Q. And is carried in Ottawa Dairy Limited— —A. On the books; yes. 


By the Chairman: 


- Q. Mr. Thorne, at the end of 1928 you tell me that you have a surplus of 
profits which were brought into the present company of $325,000 odd?—A. Yes. 
ae Q. That was paid for in what way; by the issuing of common stock?—A. 

You mean—? 

—_ Q. That came in with the other assets of the Ottawa Dairy into the new 

—organization?—A. Yes. 
QQ. How was it paid for?—A. I haven't the actual details of how that was 
paid for—you mean conversion of the business? 

o Q. Yes. You cannot tell how that was paid for?—A. I have not the 
actual figures with me. 

— Q. I am not altogether satisfied that you should give us your cumulative 
profits over the last thirty years, also your cumulative depreciated reserve, 
_and you are not in a position to tell us how the capital set-up of the company 
has expanded from 1900 to 1928?—A. I just simply did not have those figures, 
that is all. I presumed you would only want to know from 1928 on. 

Q. It affects the capital structure of the company and the amount of capital 
nvestment you are expected to pay dividends on some day, does it not?—A. 
_ As far as surplus is concerned, yes. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. You have the books of the Ottawa Dairy company from their inception, 
of course, in your office?—A. Well, we have them for recent years. I do not 
_ know where the 1900 books are. 

Q. What do you mean by recent years; how far back?—A. Say 1915, 1916 
or somewhere like that. 

Q. But have you not the records of the Ottawa Dairy Limited company, 
rom the time of its incorporation in 1900 until now? You would have those 
n your office would you not?—A. It may be that they are somewhere. I would 
not swear. 

Q. You just put your feet under the table in 1928 and carried on. There is 
obody who would think of destroying any books since the incorporation of 
he company, is there?—-A. They rewrite the general ledger every few years, 
you know. 

_ Q. Now, Mr. Bowman and you were speaking of the parent company. 
a that you meant your head office in Toronto?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where is your head office in Toronto located?—A. Spadina Crescent. 
: Q. In the City Dairy buildings?—A. Yes. 
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Q. That is your really head office for Canada?—A. Communes we 

Q. Who is the manager in the city dairy?—A. My assistant is there, A. T. 
Pierson. ; 

Q. Your assistant?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you the manager?—A. I am the regional accountant. ; 

Q. It seems to be difficult to find out just where your head office is or what 
it is. The witness this morning I understood said that this was a separate 
entity here, the Ottawa Dairy, and you had not anything to do with any other 
company excepting this here, the Laurentian, and a couple around, yet, when 
the Montreal subsidiaries were heard one of them said that they reported to 
Ottawa?—A. That is because as regional accountant I gather all the ina 
statements each month. 

Q. What is your head office in Canada? You spoke of that as your parent 
company. We will not talk of the grand-parent in New York; that is where — 
the head of the octupus is—in New York—it has its tentacles reaching out and a 
that is on Spadina Crescent. Then, of course, the claws go out from there. oi 
However, that is your head office there, a separate office from the City Dairy — 
entirely ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who is your general manager for Canada?—A. That authority vests 
in the board of directors. 

Q. Well, the board of directors—if you have a head office here you surely ae 
have a general manager in your head office or somebody?—A. The board of aS 
directors, the executive staff—those are the sole managers. 

OF Your directors this morning are all the way from Ypsilanti to Kalamazoo, — 
and they are not running the head office. Who is in the head office in Toronto? 
Who is general manager or secretary-treasurer? Who do you report to? Who - 
does the Ottawa Dairy report to?—-A. The list of executives of Borden’s Limited 
were given you this morning, Mr. Spotton. 

Q. I would be glad to have that again?—A. I believe I gave my copy to 
the clerk. 

Q. I think the witness this morning said you had two offices, one in Toronto 
and one in Montreal. I would like to get the personnel of the head office of the 
Canadian Borden’s Limited, Mr. Chairman. Where is that head office, and 
what is the personnel of that head office?—A. It is in the minutes of your 
meetings so far. 

Q. The manager at the head office and the assistant manager and -the 9 
secretary treasurer?—A. As far as I know, Mr. Spotton, there is no manager 
or assistant manager. The board of directors and the staff executive are the 
sole managers. 

Q. Where do they meet?—A. They meet in Montreal. 

Q. And the head office is in Toronto?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. What have you? Just an office girl in Toronto or a caretaker?—A. No, 
a human being. ; 

Q. I may be dumb, but I cannot understand a parent company with all — 
these dairies, all subsidiaries, and you have a head office for Canada situated — 
in Toronto. I would think it would be a fairly large sized office to take care 
of the business. Do you report everything to New York?—A. Usually, if there as 
is anything of importance. Ss: 

Q. No, but what I mean is do you send in a monthly statement as to how 
you are doing?—A. Yes. S 

Q. Who comes around here to give you instructions at the Ottawa Dairy? ae 
—A. Do you mean from the parent company or any parent company? 

Q. Yes, the grandparent in New York?—A. If we are installing any par-— 
ticular pasteurizing equipment some expert will come along probably and Byes. 
us the benefit of his advice. 
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1 it not?—A. Yes; through Borden’s Limited. 

They have control of your company here and your surplus; they could 

it to-morrow if they wanted to and take it to New York?—A. If they 

“21s ae 

Q. It would appear to me as though each one of these dairies is reporting 

ew York and managed from New York; and that your head office here, so 

as Ontario is concerned, is largely a myth?—A. | would not say that. 

 Q. Now, take the case of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, they 

_ do business here and they have a head office in Canada to which all the other 

ffices report, and that is the headquarters for Canada. Now, you have an 

office in Toronto but you have no general manager or secretary- treasurer. 

You do not report there monthly; you do not receive any instructions from 

there; so I cannot understand what kind of a head office it is?—A. According 

the testimony there is a list of the officers and directors of Borden’s Limited 

hich includes a secretary-treasurer. Unfortunately, I gave my copy to the 

elerk this morning or I could read them off. 

— Q. With regard to those directors that were read this morning, many are 

in New York, some in Hamilton, some in Ottawa and some in Toronto. I would 

like to know the personnel of this head office of Borden’s Limited in Canada 

- because it seems we will have to go there to get some information.—A. Would 
you like the executive first—the board? 

___ Q. Yes. Supposing I went into the head office next Saturday and asked 

r some information who would I see there?—A. You would probably see 

Mr. Pearson. 

 Q. He is your assistant?—A. My assistant. 

- Q. I would be a great deal better to stay and see you if you would inter- 

ew.me. If he is assistant manager you must be manager?—A. No,, I am 

ly regional accountant. 

Q. Are you the directing head? Does New York look to you and other 

regional accountants? Do they just deal directly with you for your region?— 

. Yes. As far as financial matters go. 

QQ. As far as financial matters go you are really the head office?—A. As far 

“as financial matters go. 

_ Q. You are the head office?—A. As regional accountant. 

Q. And that takes in what you said before. You are the head office so far 

as financial matters go, and the so-called head office in Toronto is not function- 
g?—A. As far as financial matters relating to the accounting department 

), yes. 

Q. For your region?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is really no head office. You are handling the financial end, 

hich is the important thing?—A. No, the head office is in Toronto, the City 

airy Building, Spadina Crescent. 

— Q. Supposing you were called to Toronto, who would call you in? Is there 

ybody there who is your superior? Every man has a boss or chief. Who is 

__ your chief? Who do you report to?—A. I am at the beck and call of the board 

_ of directors of Borden’s Limited. 

Q. Who hired you? Who is the man that put his feet under the table 

d looked you over?—A. Do you mean 27 years ago? 

Q. Who kept you hired or promoted you from time to time?—A. I started 

ith the Borden’s company 27 years ago. 

Q. In the United States?—A. In the United States. 

~ Q. Where?—A. 110 Hudson street, New York city. 

Q. And they sent you to Canada?—A. In 1928. 

Q. Right to Ottawa?—A. Yes. 
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Q. You came from the head office of New York to Ottawa?—A. 
then head office. 

Q. You are the head office now. Under your hat is the head offic 
Wherever you are, you are the head office, financially speaking here. Th 
financial organization is under your hat, where Lanagan carried his post office? 
—A. As far as accounting matters 20. 

Q. You said in financial matters?—A. Yes, in financial matters. "S 

Q. If they wanted to move a half- million from one of these accounts 
to-morrow they would write to you to send them a cheque?—A. To take car. 
of the details. 

Q. You are the head office? 


By Mr. Bowman: 


@. By permission of the committee, Mr. Chairman, there is niobane one. 
phase of the discussion of the financial capital structure of the company that I ~ 
overlooked. Have you a memorandum, Mr. Thorne, that would show us the 
appraisals that have been placed upon the property of the company; that is, 
their real property and other personal property; their buildings and real estate, a 
their machinery and so forth?—-A. There was some made prior to 1928, but — 
I have not the figures with me. % 

Q. Do you not keep that appraisal up to date, at the end of each yore a 
A. These results given you as far as values go are the result of those appraisals. c. 

Q. What values? I have not had any figures with respect to values yet— 
A. I can give you this. ae 

Q. Would you mind giving it to the committee?—A. The property and plant 
cost values comprising real estate, machinery, delivery machinery, mechanical — . 
cabinets and furniture as at December 31, 1932, $2,420,440.32. That is pe 4 
cost value before depreciation? ‘ 

Q. That is the cost value before depreciation?—A. $2,420,440.30. a 

Q. That is the original cost less depreciation?—A. That is the cost values 
brought down to date, after any appraisals that may have taken place in prior — 
years, prior to 1925. 

Q. That is the total?—A. That is the total. 

Q. Covering the real estate, buildings, equipment of dairy, and so forth, of 
the whole plant?—A. What is called property and plant, yes. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Of the Ottawa Dairy?—A. Of the Ottawa Dairy. 
Q. And Laurentian?—A. And Laurentian. 


By Mr. Bowman: ee 

Q. The Laurentian Dairy is not in those figures. The Laurentian Dairy — 

is out of the picture altogether now, it has been sold?—A. The Laurentian 

Dairy? The Cornwall Dairy i is sold, yes. 

Q. The Laurentian is included. Quite so. In other words, it represents 

the value placed upon those incidentals that you have just enumerated in the 

company about which we are speaking?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Ottawa Dairy, naturally, is in the Laurentian?—A. That is right. 

Q. Just to clear up a point there. I have been taking it for granted that 

the statement you have given me here includes the whole company?—A. 

That is right. 

Q. Includes the Laurentian as a part of the Ottawa Dairy Limited?—A. 
eS. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. These officials and directors of the company, Mr. Thorne, that you have 
given me, are officials of Borden’s of Canada?—A. You refer to Borden’s 
Limited? Z 
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Borden’s Limited—A. Yes, that is right. 

Each subsidiary has not a board of directors?—A. Yes, each one operates 
der its own board. 

Q. Each one operates independently?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you give me your officials in Ottawa again? 

The CuHarrMAn: Of the ee Dairy? 

Mr. Picken: Yes. 

The Witness: President, Hugh Carson; vice-president, W. F. Jones; 
easurer, E. L. Noetzel; secretary, We dal Rebman; assistant secretary- -treasurer, 
H. Thorne, assistant treasurer, George Bittner. 


i 


By Mr. Pickel: 


- Q. They are all residents of Ottawa?—A. Mr. Noetzel, Mr. Rebman and 
Mr. Bittner reside in New York. 

- Q. You spoke about salaries, Mr. Thorne, would you just tell the committee 
what your salary is?—A. $4, 250.50. 

Q. Mr. Jones’s?—A. $6,300. 

Q. How much?—A. $6,300. 

~ Q. What other salaries have you in connection with the plant at Ottawa? 
—A. You mean executive salaries? 

Q. Yes——A. Mr. Carson, $5,625. 

Q. That is to whom?—A. Mr. Carson. 

Q. He is the secretary?—A. President. 

Q. Now, this accumulated surplus of nearly $2,000,000, what is to be done 
with that? What is the object in allowing that to lie there?—A. It was to 
be allowed to remain to be used in the business. 

Q. That. is approximately more than the value of your plant, or as much? 
—A. You mean, taking in all the calculations that Mr. Bowman referred to. 

~ Q. What about income tax?—A. That is paid each year. 

Q. What about the income on the surplus; how is that arranged?—A. What 
do you mean, “income on surplus’’? 

Q. On what you have invested, and so forth?—A. You mean _ interest 
received on investments? 

Q. Yes; is that included in your income?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your income return?—A. Yes, that is included. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


~ Q. Mr. Thorne, when you said your salary was $4,000 and something, you 
meant the Canadian end?—A. Yes. 
Q. As you have one of your assistants getting more than you were; that 
‘would not be fair, would it?—A. What do you mean, my assistant? 
Q. You are the general manager for Canada?—A. No. 
_ Q. The company in New York looked to you, and you cannot get away from 
Now, no kidding, tell us who is the general manager, if you are not, for 
Canada. I presume the head office in New York, when it looks across the 
oundary line, looks to some one man as their representative, their super man. 
f they do not look to you—if you are not really the general manager, if not 
nominally, virtually you are the general manager—to ‘whom do they look?— 
. I never said I was general manager. 
fo You do not know who it is?—A.I said the board e directors, the 
cecutive of Borden’s, Limited. 
_ Q. There is no one of them that is manager?—A. No, sir. 
ey: But you have a man that New York looks ala I am the regional 
ccountant. 
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Q. What is the object in not having a real head office not having on 
Ontario and Quebec, and no real head office. Is there any interprovi 
method of escape? What is the object in not having a head office?—A. Wi 
the interests of economy. 5 

Q. I do not think it was economy not to have a good set up, not to have — 
a real head office to manage all this. New York is really the head office : 
A. Borden’s Limited, so far as we are concerned, Borden’s Limited are operatin 

Q. We will just leave that, and when you sleep over it you will likely 
be back here again. Are there any of the directors of the Ottawa Dairy 
Limited before it was acquired by Borden’s directors of the Ottawa Dairy now 
Are they advisers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who are they?—-A. Mr. Rothwell. 

@. He was a director of the old company?—A. Director and still chair- 
man. Mr. Carson— 

Q. Who?—A. Is still chairman of the board. 

@. Rothwell?—A. Benjamin Rothwell, Hugh Carson, Gordon C. oe 
A. E. one ost. 

Q. That is right. Mr. Labarge?—A. Labarge, yes. 

Q. He is still one?—A. Still a director. : 

Q. Because we will be asking about those. You have built up a set up of 
almost $2,000,000 of reserves in five years. You have done well since you 4 
have come to this country from the Borden company, notwithstanding the parent _ 
company have not paid any dividends. You say you cannot go back any farther _ 
than 1915 in regard to the Ottawa Dairy Limited—A. Well, that would be—_ a 3 

Q. If we w ant to go back any farther to get information we will have to 
seek it elsewhere?—A. aac far as the Ottawa Dairy is concerned. Be 

Q. So far as the records in regard to the Ottawa Dairy Limited are con- q 
cerned in your office, you have no information? If we want any further ni aS 
mation you ean only go back to 1915?—A. About that, about 1915. 

Q. Because this has been a very profitable concern all along. I have it on 
pretty good authority that a man who had $1,000 stock in the Ottawa Dairy — 
got as much as $250 a vear on it, and that in the Laurentian Dairy, a man a 
who had $15,000 invested, sold out for $85,000. Now, this may not be correct, 
but I believe it to be correct. We want to get back there. I have got this a ‘ 
on very good authority, but you can only go back to 1915 so far as your office 
is concerted? A. I would say that offhand, knowing the way records are 3 
mislaid. a 

Q. You will look and see how far you can go back, because ix will have: on 
information from you, as no doubt we will be calling on others. I should like 
you to give me a letter of introduction to your head office in Toronto. I am 
going down to Toronto to-morrow, and my office is just a stone’s throw from it. 
I know quite a few of the fellows ‘down there, and I should like you to give me 
a letter of introduction to your general manager in your head office in Toronto. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. Mr. Thorne, may I ask a question; I have got a letter here that ha 

a clause in it in which I am somewhat interested. I would ask if there is an 

truth in it. You come from New York?—A. Yes. 
Q. Originally ?—A. Originally. 

Q. I will just read you the clause; the other pertains to pasteurization 

It reads: 

A few years ago when I was in New York city there was troubles 

between the milk dealers, someone used to appear on the roads leadin; 

into the city and stop and threaten the independent operators and tur 

many of them back. They also threatened the storekeepers who sol 
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the milk af tose independent operators. A down-and-out taxi driver 
as arrested, who was suspected, and although this man appeared to be 
~ almost penniless, it was found that he was employed by the big dairies 
and “instead of being penniless he had a slush fund of $500,000 ‘supplied 
him by a combination of tlie big dairies. His business was to stop the 
_ independent operators at any cost and keep out of jail. This man was 
arrested fifty-five times in the last five years but never was convicted. 
_ This man was the late Larry Fay, killed a few months ago by a bullet 
from the gun of another racketeer. 


fg The CuairMaN: I think you should file that letter, if you are reading 


Mr. Tummon: Is this the letter he was hunting for this morning and could 
not - find, I wonder? 

‘Mr. Mvttins: : 

One of the big New York dairies who was accused as being in this 
racket now owns a chain of large dairies across Canada and our govern- 
ment will do well to see that they do not get too much of a foothold 
and use some unfair methods in this country. 

Milk is a vital necessity of life and there should be allowed full and 
free competition and the sale of pure milk direct from the cow for those 
that wish it that way and cannot afford to pay for the frills. 

The duty of the government should be to see that the producer 
be always allowed to sell good, pure milk when and to whom he wishes 
and also to see that no restraint be offered to a full and abundant apis 
for use by the general public. 


This man signs his name. He was evidently in New York at that time. That 
is the clause at the end of the letter. Do you know anything about that?—A. 
Not a thing. 

_ Q. I am just reading the end of the letter. He signs his name here. You 
i get his name. 
_ Mr. Tummon: To whom is it addressed? 


Mr. Mutts: It is addressed to the agriculture committee, in my care. 
‘his belongs to the Chairman; it is not for me, but it was addressed to me. 
It is addressed “c/o Col. H. A. Mullins.” 
__The Cuamnan: Is that the letter you have been hunting for the last two 
= _ weeks? 
~— Mr. Muuuins: Yes. 

_ Mr, Tummon: I am very much interested in that letter being found, 
because both the Chairman and the Clerk of the Committee accused me of 
having that letter. Now that it has turned up— 


Mr. Mutuins: The clerk has explained that we were looking for the wrong 
tter. I have two or three letters and this is one. This gentleman comes from 
arth. His name is Murphy. If this belongs to the Chairman, I had better 
e the letter here, because it refers to a chain of dairies that are getting a 
hold a 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. If they are getting any hold in Canada, and anything like that is going 
_ on, then in the interest of the farmers of this country, who ought to know it?—A. 
think the name of the Borden company is sufficient answer to that. 


Mr. THomrson: Where is he? 
_ Mr. Moutiins: He is in Ottawa; he might be in the room, for all I know. 
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Mr. THompson: Mr. Mullins said this man came from Perth. I am prett: 
well acquainted with all the dairy men in the Perth district, and I know nas 
of it; I know this, that his address is given as Ottawa. 


Mr. Muu.ins: No, he signs it as Perth. 

‘Mr. THompson: No, Ottawa. 

The CuHarrman: I think we are getting away from the line of discussion. 
Let us get back to it. 

Mr. Bowman: I think, Mr. Chairman, apropos of your remarks, that the 
thanks of this committee are really due to Mr. Thorne for the very able and 
clear statement which he gave to us. 

Some hon. Mrempers: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Witson: The best statement we have had yet. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. In connection with the Laurentian Dairy, you said, if I remember 
correctly, that $150,000 worth of stock of the Ottawa Dairy was issued in 
payment of the assets of Laurentian Dairy?—A. And liabilities. 

Q. And liabilities as well?—A. Yes. 

Q. At what time was that deal consummated?—A. December 29, 1981. 

Q. Have you any record which would show what was the market value of 
the Ottawa Dairy stock at that time?—A. The market value—none offered 
for sale. : 

Q. None offered for sale?—A. No. 

Q. It is not quoted on the market?—A. Not quoted on the market. 

Q. Do you know anything with respect to the financial or the capital struc- — 
ture or the capital set-up of the Laurentian Dairy at the time it was turned 
over by the Ottawa Dairy?—A. That is available. I have not it with me. 

Q. You have not that with you?—A. No. 

Q. Would you mind filing a little later, when you have time, with the 
secretary of the committee, the details. as° to the financial structure of the 


Laurentian Dairy at the time it was turned over by your dairy, by the Ottawa 


Dairy?=A. That is in December, 1931? 

Q. Yes.—A. — Yes. 

Q. While there is no market value for Ottawa Dairy Limited because there — 
is no stock available, the market value from the figures which you have given 
us, would be substantially in excess of $100 par value?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact, if you just take the surplus plus the capital structure, 
it would be at least 100 per cent more than the original par value of $100?—A. 
Yes, practically. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Thorne, the preference stock which was settled for, amounted to 
$1,065,700 you said?—A. Yes, first and second preference. 

Q. And when that was settled for, that constituted the consideration for 
which Ottawa Dairy passed into the hands of the new company ?—A. I have 
not the figures on that, Mr. Chairman; I have not the consideration. 

Mr. Bowman: What was your question? I would like to hear it. 

The CuatrMan: I asked him if the settlement for those preference shares, 


amounting in all at their par value, to $1,065,700 constituted the consideration — eS 


for which the one company passed into the hands of the other. 

The Wiryess: I could say this, though, that Borden Farm Products Com- 
pany Limited loaned the Ottawa Dairy $1,100,000 for the redemption of those 
shares, and Ottawa Dairy paid for that by the issuance of 22,000 common 
shares for the same amount of money on } March 19, 1929. I can answer r it that 


way. 
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By the 6; Hearne: : 


. What I wanted to get at was this; you Had, I understand, a surplus of 
“pf fits of $325,000 odd at the beginning of 1928 when the company was handed 
wer?—A. Yes. 

Q. At the present time I suppose that is the invested and drawing interest? 
—A. Along with the other items, making up $1,070,000. 
Q. And at the time Mr. Bowman was computing the percentage of the 
profits you have made in the past five years, he was also computing that on 
this $325,000?—A. Yes, on total surplus. 


Mr. Bowman: I think that is a very important question that you have 
asked, Mr. Chairman. 


, i a 


a By Mr. Bowman: 

eS Q. What did the Borden Company give for the Ottawa Dairy Limited at 
| the time you took it over in 1928?—A. I will have to prepare that. 
y Q. You will let us have that?—A. Yes. I have not that with me. 


The CuHatrMAN: It affects the whole question. 
Mr. Bowman: It affects the whole set-up of the company. 


| ——s The Cuamrman: The set-up of the company, and as well the dividend rates 
‘1 ‘that could be paid. 


ee 
se ds 


ul & Mr. Bowman: Quite so. 

a By Mr. Pickel: 
: s Q. Can you tell us the capitalization of the parent Borden company ?— 
i ____A. That was issued under letters patent, granted by the Dominion government, 


for an authorized capital of 500,000 shares having an aggregate value of 
$25,000,000; just how much was issued I do not know, 
Q. Of $25,000,000?—A. Was authorized for Canadian Borden’s Limited. 
Q. What is the issue in the United States, what is the capital there?—A. I 
am not familiar with that. We have promised to submit a copy of the financial 
statement for 1932, which will disclose that. 
Q. That would figure out about $65,000,000? 


‘fe ay By Mr. Bertrand: 

g -* ~ Q. I understand that the Borden Dairies bought the Cornwall Dairy about 
; a five years ago?—A. The Ottawa Dairy invested some of its profits in the build- 
“| __— ing and structures which now comprise, or did comprise, Cornwall Dairy Products 


‘—  sLimited. 
s Q. What was the amount invested?—-A. $315,000. 
Q. That was invested on what date?—A. Well, during the period 1928 up 
to 1930. 
Q. And then that was sold again?—A. That was turned over to Borden’s 
Limited as a holding company. 
Q. For what consideration?—A. Stock. 
Q. Of what value?—A. There were 6,300 shares of the capital stock of the 
Ottawa Dairy sold, representing $315,000 and turned over to Borden’s Limited. 
It was merely a transfer of the assets and liabilities of the capital stock from 
Ottawa Dairy to Borden’s Limited. 
% Q. But you can’t say what constituted the value of that payment?— 
A. That is the value, 6,300 shares at $50 par. 
- Q. 6,300 shares at $50, which was really worth, according to the statement 
you made a moment ago, about $100—A. No, $315,000. 
__ Q. That would be at par value, but they are worth more than par?—A. I 
_ didn’t say that. 
624944 
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Q. Well, how much?—A. This is in December, 1931; that. this transfer - AS 
made: The Ottawa: Dairy invested $315,000 in the Cornwall Dairy Products 
Limited, and.on December 18, they transferred that. whole investment to Borden’s 
Limited, through the cancellation of 6,300 shares of stock of a par. alue.of, $50, 
or $315, 000. 

Ce: Through the cancellation of 6,300 shares?—A. Sa merely. a. transfer of 
assets and liabilities. pA 1) 
“- Q. You'claim that it was pretty pee of a book. transaction, was itr. 
It merely transferred the investment, that was all. PS 

Q. Will you. have any idea, Mr..Thorne, as to what in the aon pe 
structure in the parent company the Ottawa Dairy Limited would be valued 
at? What have its assets been set at?—A. I don’t know that. 

Q. You will have to have an official from the head office to give that 
information?—A. That would have to come from the New York office. : 

Q. What is the general plan with respect to the parent company insofar 
as this holding in these other companies are concerned; by that I mean this, 
you have for the Ottawa Dairy Limited, transferred assets valued at a certain 4 
amount of money, and the parent company control the company by holding 
its stock?—A. Yes. a 

Q. Now, do they for that stock which they hold, issue certain other stock 
in the parent company and sell that to the public?——A. No. ‘ 

Q. What do they do?—-A. The Borden Company of New York— 

Q. It is the holding company, you state?—A. Yes, the holding company. 

Q. Do they not issue stock in the parent company, that is the holding 
company, to cover the value of the Ottawa Dairy Limited, and its assets?— 
A. And dispose of it, you mean? 

Q. And dispose of it, yes. Borden’s shares are quoted on the New York 
stock exchange, are they not?—A. Yes, but so far as I know they are simply 
bought and sold between private holders, just the same as any other stock. 

Q. The sale of the stock is in the hands of the public to a very large extent, _ 
and I was asking you if you could tell us whether these shares are issued upon 
the value of the assets of the different subsidiary companies?—A. I am not 
posted as to what they may have issued in recent years. I cannot tell you. 

Q. You would not know, for instance, what number of shares the parent 
company issued to cover the value of their holdings in Ottawa Dairy Limited? = __ 
—A.I could only refer you to their annual reports, which are issued yearly. 

Q. That of eourse, would not show us anything with respect to subsidiaries? > F 
—A. No, merely the total. 3 # 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. I think this morning the former witness gave us after consulting you, 
the names of the different subsidiary Borden concerns in Canada?—A. Yes. 
Q. They are located all in Ontario and Quebec?—A. Yes. 
Q. Well, are you regional accountant for the whole thing?—A. Yes. — 
Q. And the parent company in Toronto is capitalized at $25,000,000?— 
A. Authorized capital, $25,000,000. és 
Q. When you go fishing, or hunting, and want to find the head office, they © 
don’t know where to get it, do they?— A. I wouldn’t say that. : 
Q. We will leave that alone, but I want to get some more information, that 
is all. Now, would you tell us how much money in gold or other currency or 
any way whatever—how much money you have shipped to New York since 
you came over here. in 1928 from all these companies?—A. I have already 
answered that. as 
Q. Well, even if you have, would you answer it again?—A. Nil. 
Oo Nil but it is on call; it is here on call—-A. Yes. 


. Mr. Cates ‘there are just a few questions I would like to ask before 
ve adjourn. This morning I think you said that your surplus milk, what you 
all surplus milk, amounted to 13- something, I think—I haven’t the figures — 
‘A: 13-4 per cent. 

— Q. Will you just tell the committee how you arrive at that quantity, what 
s surplus milk?—A. First of all, we take our requirements for our street sale, 
we take what our sales are for the month, and we add 5 per cent to that figure, 
= and we | say we will purchase that much from our shipper. 

oa 

: 


= By the Chairman: 
QQ. That is at the association price?—A. That is right, 5 per cent over our 
“sales. 

— By Mr. Tummon: 

_ Q. That is, 5 per cent of your sales for the previous month?—A. Yes, for 
the month in which we are dealing. 

Q. That is, you base your sales, or the purchases from the producers, on 
the amount of your street sales during the month preceding, plus 5 per cent? 
—A. Plus 5 5 per cent. 

- Q. That is for the month previous?—A. Well, the cheque is paid for that 
same month. For instance, if we take the milk we received for the month of 
March, at the end of March we total our sales and add 5 per cent to that 
figure, and buy that amount of milk from our producers. Well, then we cal- 
culate our requirements for sweet cream; we take our sweet cream sales and 
add 5 per cent on that, and we find out how much milk we will require for that 
purpose. We determine what percentage that is of the street sales of milk and 
_we buy that percentage from our farmers, according to the street sales of milk. 
We add 5-per cent more than we require of milk at sweet cream prices, and 
the balance of it is paid for at surplus milk prices. 

— Q. Perhaps I will put it in this way; vou do not know at the end of each 
month practically what your surplus is for the month?—A. Only approximately. 
Q. Would it be safe to say that all milk other than what is pasteurized 
or sold in bottles and sold for sweet cream is surplus milk?—A. I do not get 
just what you mean, Mr. Tummon. 

Q. All your milk sold is not pasteurized?—A. Yes, it is all pasteurized. I 
am sorry I mislead you this morning on that. All the milk sold is pasteurized. 
- Q. You do not sell certified milk?—A. No, sir. 

_Q. All your street sales are pasteurized milk?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Even the jersey milk and nursery milk?—A. Yes. I heard later that 
you misunderstood me on that. 

— Q. Would it be safe to say that all milk that you receive during the month 
not pasteurized would be surplus milk?—A. Well, all the milk we receive is 
not pasteurized; it is unpasteurized. 

_ Q. But you pasteurize it before you sell it?—A. Yes. 


- By Mr. Bouchard: 


2). Do you pasteurize the surplus milk too?—A. The surplus milk may 
go into butter or ice cream. 
a ay Tt is not pasteurized? 


_ Mr. Picket: Or sweet cream. 
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The Wrirness: No surplus milk goes into sweet cream. That is, for o 
sweet cream sales. We may make it for our sweet cream before we use it in 
the ice cream or before we churn, but no surplus milk is put into our sweet 
cream sales. As a matter of fact, as I said this morning, we purchase, I think — 
the figure was 13-4—I do not remember correctly. The poimt I wished to — 
bring out was this that we used 66 per cent of the milk which we Baas at 
association prices for our sweet cream sales. 


Mr. Picxeu: What is the percentage? 
The Witness: Sixty-six. 66 per cent of our requirements for sweet cream 
sales was paid for at the association price. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. What I am not sure on is exactly how you draw the line between what 
is association price milk and what is surplus milk?—A. The association price 
milk is the milk that we use for our sales of fluid milk whether they be retail 
or wholesale or bulk. 


Mr. Pickei: Or sweet cream. 
The Witness: No. That is paid for at sweet cream prices. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Your association milk, you say, is all that is sold in street trade or sold 
for street trade?—A. We eall it street sales. It includes bulk, wholesale, hos- 
pitals, or our sales of milk to the public. 

Q. That is all pasteurized?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, would it be safe to say that all milk received by you and not 
pasteurized would be surplus milk?—A. All milk received by us? 

Q. I am trying to get at the dividing line between the association price 
and the surplus?—A. As a matter of fact, all our milk is pasturized. 

Q. I know, for street sales?—A. And also for making butter and ice cream. — 

Q. But what goes into butter and ice cream, as I understand it, was not 
paid for at association price?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Or part of it was?—A. For our sweet cream sales; 66 per cent of our 
requirements for sweet cream sales was paid for at association price. 

Q. Was it bought as sweet cream?—A. We do not buy any cream. We buy 
it all in the form of fluid milk. 

Q. And separate it yourself?—A. Yes and separate it ourselves. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have three prices for milk; one for association milk, one for sweet 
cream or for milk that is used for sweet cream and one for surplus?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. I wish—I do not want to press you—I wish you could just let the com- 
mittee understand a little clearer—perhaps I am not making myself clear to 
you—I would like to know just how you arrive at what amount of the milk you 
received during the month was surplus. I presume that you attempt to keep 


your surplus milk down as well as you can?—A. I do not know that I could 
explain that without repeating myself. This is the way we pay for our milk, 


and this is the way that this table is made up. On the prices that we pay for 
that milk we take our sales, our total sales of fluid milk. 

Q. Yes. Your total sales of fluid milk. That is all at association price; 
that is not surplus?—A. We buy 5 per cent more than we require at association 
price. Then we find out what our requirements of milk are for our sweet cream 
sales. We total our sweet cream sales and add 5 per cent onto that wae and 
we buy that much milk at the sweet cream price. 


. Now, the Sse ik difference between that and the total 
milk received which amounted to 13-4 per cent for the year 1932 was 
fo at surplus price. 


oy Mr. Bouchard: 


. Are your shippers of milk notified of the quantity that you expect from 
of them?—A. No. We take all the milk they have to deliver. 


~ By Mr. Tummon: 


. The shipper does not know until the end of the month how much surplus 
a Not exactly, no. If our sales fluctuate that figure fluctuates. 


aie By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. No matter whether they are long term shippers or short term shippers? 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. No matter if they are regular shippers it is always the same quantity? 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. Then you have no shippers, if there is a surplus next month, who are not 


ey are below the figure which we determine is their proportion of milk at 
ssociation price then they would have no surplus; but that is not lkely 
days. 


- ‘By Mr. Bouchard: 
_ Q. They have no control over your surplus milk; you determine that your- 


& - By Mr: Tummon: 
-Q. Do you make contracts with your shippers?—A. We have a form of a 


al or each shipper. Formerly, prior to 1929, that contract was based on aE 
verage of the three months, October, November and December, for all the milk 
ped in by our shippers, and the average of those three formed the contract 
the coming year, but in 1929 we studied the situation and we found that 
ur receipts of contract milk were getting so high in relation to our sales that we 
ot follow that procedure beyond 1929, and most of our shippers are still 
vorking on the 1929 contract. We made exceptions in some cases. Supposing 
‘man had contagious abortion in his herd in 1929 when that last contract was 
de, we did not think it was fair to penalize him, and carried him along at that 
ract; and we have, in some cases, increased a man’s contract. 
After he had cleaned up that trouble?—A. Yes; when he was cleaned 
d producing his normal flow of milk. 
Now, Mr. Jones, I presume that you sell to stores too?—A. Yes. 
‘ou send out to ‘stores a certain amount of milk. Have you any returns 


nit: 
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Q. Is that milk in the surplus milk?—A. Well, that would be cov 
the 5 per cent. As a matter of fact, in 1932 we purchased quite a large 
centage of milk at association price above our street sales requireme 
included that figure in my statement this morning. a 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


_ Q. Have you a copy of the invoice to the shippers, a milk bill?—A. I thi 
it was around 17 per cent, Mr. Tummon, I am not sure of that, but you w 
see 1t In my statement. 


mh 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Have you with you, or can you furnish me with the average number of 
shippers you have?—A. 222. fae 

Q. In 19382?—A. 222. : 

@. 222 producers that are shipping to you?—-A. 220 at the moment. 

Q. Would that be a fair average over the years to 1928?—A. No, we had 
more shippers; we used to have more. 

Q. You do not recall how many? What was the average number of shippers 
me had in 1928?—A. Probably about—this is from memory—I would think 
about 245. ae 


| Q. In 1929?—A. I camnot give you those figures by years; I ean submit 
that. is 
Q. Will you do that?—A. Yes, certainly. 


Q. 1929, 1930, 1931— —A. From 1928 on, the number of shippers. 


By Vin Rickels a 
_ Q. Mr. Jones, what amount of milk do you handle?—A. The figures are 
given. es 


ws 


2) 


Q. Is that already filed?—A. That is already filed, sir. <a 
Q. What is the selling price of milk in Ottawa?—A. In Ottawa to-day? 
Q. Yes——A. Ten cents a quart, six cents-a pint, three cents a half pint. 
Q. For cream?—A. For cream? 

Q. For cream.—A. Ten cents for half a pint of cereal. 

Q. What percentage is that?—A. That is ten per cent. : 

Q. The next grade?—A. Fifteen cents for half a pint of table, testing fro 


20 to 22° per, cen: J 
Q. The next grade?—A. Twenty cents for half pint for whipping cream, 
testing from 30 to 32, that is per half pint.. So 
Q. Now, the price for cereal, table and whipping cream are as follows: 
20, 30 and 40 for pints, for quarts, 40, 50 and 60. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. You do not mind if I ask the witness this question. Have you an 
agreement with other companies, similar companies, as to the percentage o 
fat in your cereal cream? I think we were told previously it was 12 per cen 
I think Mr. Gamble told us it was 12 per cent in what he called cereal cream 
Is there any agreement when we buy cereal cream whereby :there, is ja, deter-_ 
mined percentage or a minimum, at least, of cream?—A. It is generally, unde: 
stood that cereal cream should contain approximately 10 per cent, not less tha 
10 per cent. I think it is on the cap, as a matter of fact, the fat content of 


the bottle. ‘ / 
Q. On the cap?—A. I think it is on the cap. 


By Mr. Pickel: ; os 
Q. What percentage of your total milk do you separate?—A. Well, I ¢ 
give you the figures that we separate; I have not got it worked out in percenta 
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). How much is eel 1, ee Our total milk received 29,533,673. 
What is your buying price for milk at the present time, association 
‘A. $1.40, f.o.b. farm. 

_Q. Surplus?—A. Sweet cream? Now, I have not got those figures here. I 


Q. What would that Aaane by the hundred, approximately ?—A. The 
ge test of our milk for 1932 was 3-565, 24 times that 85-56. 

. That is for sweet cream?—A. Sweet cream. 

. Surplus?—A. f.o.b. the farm. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. How does it compare with the price of butter fat if it were turned into 
tter, how many pounds?—A. J do not know what the price of butter is, but 
have a comparative set of figures for 1932. I can give you those, if you like, 
see the comparison. 

-Q. Yes—A. Would you like those? 

Ves. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

 Q. What is your price for surplus milk?—A. Twenty-two cents at the 
present time. 

Q. Twenty-two cents?—A. We are speaking of— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Per pound butter fat?—A. Yes. I am speaking from memory. I have 
ot those figures here, but I can give you those figures for 1932 on the same 
content of milk, which will amount to 78-43. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


QQ. 78°?—A. 78-43. 

-Q. Now Mr. Jones, why should the farmer be penalized in the sweet cream 
rade as regards association milk? Do you not make more on the sweet cream 
jusiness than you do on the whole milk?—A. The profit per unit is greater, 
mut there are certain added costs in the manufacture of sweet cream that we 
do not have on milk. We have to separate it, for one thing, and the returns on 
eet cream are much heavier than they are on milk, as a matter of fact. 

- Q. What do you mean by returns?—A. Returns from the routes unsold, 
because the consumption is less, and the drivers have to carry a certain amount 
to meet their possible requirements, and there is a much greater percentage 
sweet cream returns than there is of milk. 
~Q. Now, Mr. Jones, with regard to 35 per cent cream, what would be your 
ing price per gallon?—A. 35 per cent cream? We don't handle 305 oul 
| 32, 30 to 32, our highest test. 

Give’ us 36, then.— Aw Thirty? id tan IShIgST Sh OC 

/ Bertrinp: |$3.20°a ‘gallon. ’ eee sean 

‘The Witness: Of course, the price for the half-pint is higher; if you base 
n he half-pint, it is higher than it would be on the quart, you know. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


, and there are four quarts Ha the gallon. That would be $2.40. 
5 phat i is $2.40 for a gallon?—A. Yes. 


eater 


5, 
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Q. Now, would you just tell the committee what that cost you? 
give you the cost, the average cost of 1932. hy , 

Q. All right, give it to us——A. This is the product cost alone, in our aver. 
half-pints of cream; that is all our different kinds, three different kin 
cream and all the different sizes averaged to half-pints; the cost of the product 
was 4-92 per half-pint. a 
Q. Which you sold for 10?—A. No; our average retail selling price for 193: 
was 12-45. : ie : 
Q. That is for 30 per cent?—A. No, that is an average of the three different — 
creams. 

Q. Of the whole?—A. Yes, I have it that way. It is easier to give, if you 
don’t mind, sir. “4 

Q. Give me that cost again A. 4-92. 

Q. That is for a half-pint?—A. Per half-pint. 

Q. And your selling price?—A. Our selling price is 12-45. 

Q. Do you get any milk from the Maxville Dairy?—A. No, sir. 

Q. That goes to Montreal. 
Mr. Berrranp: Four point what, what is the price? 


Mr. PickEL: 4-92 and 12:45, a spread of eight cents in the cream. 


By Mr. Wilson: 2 

Q. I just want to ask one or two questions, Mr. Jones. This morning 
think we were told, according to your evidence, that your dairy farm is a losing 
concern; and you also intimated that you did not think that the farmer w. 
getting enough; and you also thought that the farmer perhaps by organization 
might accomplish something. I think you will agree that the farmers, as far 
as organization goes, you can't hold them together. Supposing there is an 
organization of 200 milk producers. ‘They come in to meet your dairy compan 
They are represented by one, and you are represented practically by one. — 
Do they ever go away getting what they ask for?—A. I don’t think I can ever _ 
recall a meeting when they went away receiving what they originally were 
asking for. 
By the Charman: is 


@. Why, because they asked for more than they should?—A. Well, they 
like to have some leeway to come down. 


ye 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. The other representative of your company says you built up a surplu 

a very large one. Do you know of a farmer in this section who has built up 

a surplus?—A. No sir. ot 
Q. By milk?—A. No. 

Q. You don’t?—A. No, sir. 

Q. This committee is really a fact finding committee. We are trying to bring 

out evidence that might lead perhaps the legislatures to adopt legislation that 

might so bring about a milk control board where the, farmer would perhap 

get a fair retiirn for his product. You referred this morning to the Grigg report, 

an English report, and I just want to read you a clause from it, and ask you 

what you think about it. This is from the milk report, the English milk report 

We are satisfied that under the present organization of the industry 

the farmer is not receiving a reasonable price, when regard is had to the 

price which the consumer pays, and that it should be possible to improv 

the farmers’ position without forcing the consumer to pay for milk 

higher rate. In order to secure this it is essential that the system of p 

regulation to be established should give proper weight alike to th 


eck 
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a i te the consumers’ interests and that the middleman section 
obtain a fair return on the important services which it renders 


e latter part of it? 

. Yes, I will. It reads: 

We are satisfied that under the present organization of the industry 
the farmer is not receiving a reasonable price, when regard is had to the 
price which the consumer pays, and that it should be possible to improve 
_ the farmers’ position without forcing the consumer to pay for milk at a 
higher rate. In order to secure this, it is essential that the system of 
_ price regulation to be established should give proper weight alike to the 
~ producers’ and to the consumers’ interests and that the middleman section 


_ should obtain a fair return on the important services which it renders 
_to both. 


at do you say?—A. I don’t know whether that is true of conditions in England 
a a don’t know at the moment what their selling price is, nor what “their 


By Mr. Wilson: 
. Well, apply it here; I am not just referring to England—A. I was going 
ollow on with that. I do know that the figures we presented here to-day, 
that our operations for 1932 would not permit of that, unless some changes, some 
dical changes are made either in the cost of selling and delivering or in some 
oe but with conditions the way they are to-day, the loads that our w agons 
we carrying, and the regular overhead, I do not think that it is possible to 
mtinue and decrease the margin between the cost price and the selling price 
that. was established in Ottawa to-day, which you will see by comparison is 
low, compared with other places. 

~ Q. Why should the milk producer have to take the fall in every case?— 
ae you study those figures that I presented this morning, and you see the 
mmer months we passed through last year— 
_ Q. But the farmers passed through them too, you know.—A. I admit that. 
realize that. You will see that we absorbed some of that too. I quoted you 
figure this morning of around $35,000 that our company alone absorbed, due 
the decrease in 1932 as compared with 1931. 
“ But you were still able to build up a reserve?—A. We were still able 


. On an 800 acre farm?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were asked if you thought the farmer was getting a fair price, and 
aid No. Don’t you think if we had a milk control board— —A. A fair 

n comparison with the cost of, production, not in comparison with world 


i you think the farm is practically working for nothing? Is there 
in this locality that is not? I know in my section, and I come from 
rth county, a good milk producing county, and I don’t know of a farmer 
making money to-day. I do know that there are farm sale bills all over 
try, farmers going out of business, but I have never heard of a dairy 
any that the Bordens had anything to do with going out of business. I 
heard anything of that kind. What I would like to ask is this, to get 
op: ion, because you were ae up in the business, and as I said, we 
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are a fact finding committee, we are anxious to do something in order to improy 
the position of the dairy industry in this country; because I think you will ag 
with me that if it is not improved, what is going to happen? The farmer cannot 
continue much longer. He has no reserve like you have to fall back on. He 
has come through just the same period as you have. You must know, if you 
have followed what is being done in other places, what New York state has done. 
They have established a milk control board. You know what has been done in 
Winnipeg, but I think one of the representatives of the dairies said they didn’t 
like that. Milk is a public necessity, no doubt about it at all. Why it couldn’t 
be handled in the same way as electricity is, as a public utility, and the price 
fixed to the producer, giving him a fair return which I think he is justly entitled 
to, is past me. But I do say that possibly this committee is not the place to 
do it. I think the legislatures should do it; and I understand that the province 
of Quebec have lead the way, partly at least. Whether they have gone fa 
enough, I am not prepared to say. I would like to ask from you, from your 
experience, don’t you think it would be fair—it is all right to organize the 
farmers, have your milk producers’ associations, let them get better herds and 
everything else, as far as that is concerned; but if we get better cows and more 
milk production, then the farmer is in a worse position than he was because _ 
he can’t dispose of it. ‘ - 

Should there not be some way whereby the Dairy Company and the milk _ 
producer could arrive at a satisfactory arrangement and if they can’t do that, 
put it under a milk probe board who will see to it that the price paid the 
producer is fair and that the consumer, buys at a fair price also. I would — 
just like to ask what you think of that, if you think something could be done. | 
I have heard the statement you made about losses, and one thing and another, 
and they could be remedied to a large extent. There should ‘be some other way, 
I don’t mean by an increase in the price to the consumer, because that should — 
not be necessary; but I do think with present day conditions that the milk pro- 
ducers of this country should get a fair return for the work which they do. — 
What is your opinion on it?—A. Well, I realize that your committee is con- 
fronted with a very serious problem, and that is the same thing that is being 
confronted by all of us, both producers and distributors. If something can be 
done to improve the position of the farmers I think we will all be better off 
{1 don’t think that the farmers to-day are getting sufficient money for their 
milk in comparison to the cost of their product. To-day we are meeting world 
markets and world conditions, commodity prices are down, all commodity 
prices are down, and it is not the farmer’s fault, nor is it the fault of the 
distributor that prices are as low as they are to-day. Now, I don’t know just 
the best way to remedy that. You men have been meeting here for weeks an 
weeks, we have been thinking over it for months and months—just how t 
remedy that situation I don’t know. Maybe a milk commission is the righ : 
thing. I have had no experience whatever with a milk commission; possibly : 
that is the right way to do it. 

I certainly think something should be done, although when you have t 
meet world conditions it is very hard for any set of men ‘to sit’ around a’tab 
and by artificial means do something contrary to:the’law of sipply and ‘demand, 
which after all, determines prices. We have had meetings before, we have sé 
in around the table, and we thought we could do something, but it can’t be 
done. A number of the larger and more reputable companies tried to maintain 
the price last summer, so that the price would not be reduced to the farme: 
and what was the result? These factories and creameries, as I pointed out 1 
my statement this morning, came into the market anyway, and eventual 
we had to come down and meet this competition. Now, if you by artificial — 
means could devise some way or other for controlling the law of supply and 
demand, I think the committee would have done good work. 5: ne 


> CHAIRMAN: Goma 3 we do anything in the way of reducing the cost 
1 tion? Have you anything to suggest along that line?—A. I spoke 
y a few minutes ago. I think that one of our greatest problems, 
ng considered to-day, 1 1s selling and deliver ery costs. We have endeav oured 


have a ee number of fete ation plants, and we have more “cheer 
han we ever had. 


_ The Cuatrman: Well Mr. Jones, competition you say is one of the main 
‘tors in keeping up the cost of distribution; is that not correct? 


he Witness: Yes, due to the number of wagons. 


— By the Chairman: 


as I suppose that your company in respect to the distribution of the pro- 
ucts of your two companies has done quite a bit to wipe out that competition? 
-A. Well, as I said this morning, I think we have done a great deal by the 
neral effort of the association and the few distributors who are willing to sit in 
ith the association. I think we have accomplished a lot. I think the situation 
ould be far worse to-day if it were not for the contact in that association. 

Q. Would you be opposed to any compulsory methods that might be adopted 
reduce that competition?—A. Well, I would like to know what the method 
Ad be first, and give it some study. I would not lke to commit myself on 


By My. Rickel : 


Q. Do you not agree that the loss is always passed on to the farmer, that 
he is the man who suffers in the end?—A. No, not always. 

_ Q. He is the sufferer—A. In the figures which I presented this morning, if 
ou will study those figures and watch the months that we were giving there, 
will see that during last summer $35,000 was absorbed by the company I 
esent alone. 

Q. That may be, but the surplus has not decreased very much?—A. Well, 
e figures as I gave them to you are actual figures, from our record. 

_Q. Your surplus is growing all the time. I just want to make this cream 
tuation clear, your average price for a half pint, paid to the farmer is 4-98?— 
That is the average cost of the milk to us. 

Q. And you sell for 12-45?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that figures out per quart at 20 cents to the farmer and 50 cents 
he distributor?—A. Yes. 

-Q. Or 80 cents per gallon to the farmer and $2 to gallon to you?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is quite a profit?—A. We showed a profit in 1932 on all our cream 
raged at half price of 2:28 cents. That is before deducting income tax. 

_ Q. You gave the figures of the cost of manufacturing ice cream, how much 
hat?—A. The total cost of our ice cream in 1932, the average for the year 

lon, was, $e Al6.s01 io jon v 
Q. What is your ice cream, is ete just, eream ‘frozen?——A. That. j is “frozen ice 


S82 & Fe BE 
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; That must be all cream? 
Do you make your ice cream just out of cream?—A. We make it out of 


wf) What is the composition of your ice cream?—A. I can’t give you the 
, composition of the ice cream, I will submit that. 

. Approximately, how much eream is there in it?—A. 12 to 14 per cent. 
. And that costs you?—A. The total cost is the figure I gave you. 
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Q. They are certainly beating you down in ‘Montreal, fo hey 
$1.20 a gallon.—aA. That applies to bricks and everything, that i is not 

Q. A man who makes a specialty of ice cream, tells me that it 
374 cents a gallon. 


be Mr. Tummon: 


Laurentian Dairy products on the same wagon?—A. Yes, sir, : 
Q. And the Laurentian Dairy wagon is the Ottawa Dairy wagon? —A. 
some cases, yes. 
Q. That would mean that the wagons of both companies cover the sam, 
ground?—A. That is what we are trying to avoid, we are trying to avoid both 
wagons being on the same street. 
Q. You have not succeeded in eliminating that yet?—A. Which? 
@. Having one wagon with both products on one street?—A. I think y 
have accomplished a good deal along that line. . 
Q. That is your ambition, is it; to completely eliminate these wagons 
your own two companies having products of both plants and covering the sam 
streets?—A. Yes. 


The committee adjourned at 6 o’clock, to meet again Pia spel 1 
at 10.30 a.m. 
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OTTAWA DAIRY LIMITED 


Taste No. 1 
Purchase price Retail price Spread 
sre a Per quart Per quart 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
$ $ cts. cts. 

2 16 1 40 0557 0361 12 -10 6-43 6-39 
2 16 1 40 +0557 0361 +12 10 6-43 6:39 
2 16 1 40 0557 0361 “12 -10 6-43 6-39 
1 86 1 40 +0479 0361 “11 10 6:21 6-39 
1 86) 1 40 0479 “0361 “11 10 6-21 6-39 
1 80 1 40 0464 0361 “11 -10 6-36 6-39 
1 80 1 40 - 0464 0361 ‘11 -10 6-36 6:39 
ik > 0 80 0464 0206 “11 08 6-36 - 6:94 
1 80 080] -0464 0206 ‘U1 -08 6-36 5-94 
1 wal 100} -0464 0258 ae -08 6 36 5-42 
1 80 0 95 0464 +0245 “11 08 6 36 5-55 
1 80 0 95 0464 0245 ‘11 -08 6-36 5-55 
1 80) 1 20 +0464 0309 “11 08 6-36 4-91 
1 so| £20 0464 0309 “11 -09 6-36 5-91 
1 80 1 20 0464 -0309 “ll -09 6-36 5-91 
1 80 1 40 0464 0361 “11 -10 6-36 6-39 
1 90 1 22 04897) -03144| -1125 -0920 6-353) 6-064 
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TION 


d per Quart (A) (See Table No. 1) Based on Top Retail and Nominal Purchase Price. 
ad Quart (B) (See Table No. 2) Based on Actual Price Realized and Actual Cost of Milk. 


Differential 
A B between 
A and B 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
6-43 6:39 6-23 6-04 -20 +35 
6-43 6-39 6-21 6-01 +22 +38 
6-43 6-39 6-17 6-02 +26, “37 
6-21 6-39 5-78 6-02 43 737 
6-28 6-39 5-99 6-08 +29 “31 
6-36 6-16 6-12 5-64 +24 52 
6-36 5-68 6-14 5-38 +22 +30 
6-36 5-55 6-07 5-24 +29 “31 
6-36 5-55 6-23 5-18 13 -37 
6-36 5-41 5-87 4-97 +49 +44 
6-36 5-91 5-95 5-23 “41 -68 
Sh yaw Oo 4 SIO gol OI eI neater eye. amar 6-36 6-39 5-95 5-65 41 74 
Be ait ii. Sap yn hr ae 6-353 6-064 6-06 5-62 +293 +444 
e Taste No. 3 
Average Price Paid for all Milk for All Purposes. 
1931 1932 
Percwt. | Per qt. | Per cwt.,{ Per qt. 
$ cents $ cents 
ee ess cp ice c city wilals Ge ae ee wban ale 2-0232 -05214 1-3714 03534 
I Fae oP NS OR i cigs Sate k aits Cw ere 2-0137 -05190 1-3636 -03514 
NE es OP See a on ye See ieee 6 2-0110 -05183 1-3695 -03530 
Ree eT AS oi wiche Biv ie die we ES ate Oe Oe 1-7023 - 04387 1-3293 -03606 
NE EN hos 605, Bass a he vince ciks oo 6 1-5880 04095 1-2867 -03316 
Pe eh icc8 ees See dake elestivieidic eed alere eta 1-4757 -03803 -9607 -02476 
Re Cie NG a cine ei diae dae ees 1-5703 04047 +8394 -02163 
1-5809 -04074 +9330 02405 
1-7187 - 04430 +9512 02452 
1-7000 04381 1-1221 - 02892 
1-7187 -04430 1-1477 -02958 
1-7385 04481 1-3068 03368 
1-6837 | -04389 | 11-1697 -03018 
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. pees ie ie : re 
. oe 
_ Tape No. 4 ee 
Pounds of Milk Purchased and Disposition. eae 
Pounds Milk Purchased 1932 ‘ Percentage 
Month - - — 

Street Sweet Street | Sweet] 

Sales Cream | Surplus Total Sales | Cream | Surplus 
Rmuary. ©... <0: 2,398,440 | 55,406 | 291,126 | 2,744,972 | 87-4] 2-0] 10-6 
epruaky. |. fen, 2,189,385 51,902 | 236,284 | 2,477,571 88-4 yg es Re S| 
INisinC Hien e Gen aetna 2,315,705 56,299 | 270,617 | 2,642,621 87-6 2-1 10-3 | 
PRprile estes va ghe Soe 2,251, 002 52,845 | 306,929 | 2,610,776 86-2 2:07] 11°8> 
INI eR ale Me ie 2,323,765 84,851 | 398,104 | 2,806,720 82-8 3-0 14-2. 
UUs ee, siete beta 2,011,500 | 214,660 } 816,757 | 3,042,917 66-1 71 26-8 | 
UU ES bere mart ey 1,708,927 | 286,984 | 489,978 | 2,485,889 | 68-8 aoe eat are | 
POUUS OH hg Nuisscis ofa 1,678,604 | 228,368 | 218,369 | 2,125,841) 79-0 10-7 10-3. 
September............ 1,674,035 | 235,948 | 330,301 | 2,240,284 74-7 10-5 14-8 | 
October sonic. ee 1,738,930 | 234,823 | 251,173 | 2,224,926 78-2 | 10:5 fess 
INoventbens cs o6 ace 8 1,628,936 | 211,850 | 156,104 | 1,996,890 81-6 10-6— G8 le 
Wecember css eyes: 1,746,368 | 207,669 | 180,729 2,134, 766 81-8 9-7 8-5 
Total and Average....| 23,665,597 |1,921,605 | 3,946,471) 29,533,673 80-1 6-5 13-4. 
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540 : 
$ cts.| 
Grossisales: Sees i BN EIR RNG 9 eae on ee 1,494,504 68 
Deductions— 
Discounts'and: allowances—I/C ..8 6 fea ee ee 8,963 17 
Rebates and allowances—Miulk.. 2.8.2. 02) ae 4,471 72 
Reserve for bad ‘debts—=I/C.. jac hae i eee 1,813 70 
Bales ta io. OS ee sae ONT IRAE SR FAS Ge ee om 17,242 34 
Total deductions: 3.0.30 so508 Hae ee a ee ee 32,490 93 
Net sales? 3.6025 5 ol eae ee Oy foe) -15462,013 +7 


Cost of Sales— 
Cost of Products— 


*Milk and milk products; . 291) yt aot ee eee ee ree 388,744 59 
*Purchased: butter, ete.: 00 ces! ne ge es ee 197,282 25 
Sugar and raw materials). 20600) pe ee ey eee nie ge ce 82,719 16 
Total: cost of products); hic ne. ee ee ee aie ee te 618, 696 00 | 
Production Expense— : 
*“Salanies’and wages: 3.62% yak ose ee rt aera eee eter 76,529 21 aah 
*®POXPEMSE sy sje. sos siesta Eee eee oe en Ue TL Eee 36,431 05 2-49 — 
Materials, oi5 0 PNetl Qe 08 oy Cae eG oe ea Gc RR tee 55,755 40 3-82 
PDepreciation. <... O02 hc. ih Se cat eee ee FR ce ee ee ee 835,965 49 2-46 
*Insurance 2,674 82 0-18 
AMOS iy. coe tals gy bcc « Skeet oan uleae See ie fe RDS aCe cou RR tI a eS 5,985 45 0-41 
*Other property expense... 2000 e ee ee ee | : 
*Adm - expense—Amhl. Cosi. .)/25 OS a ea ee ret cee 2,659 35 0-18 
*Adm ~expense—Actials ii2.55 Si A a ee alee oe eee are a 23,182 66 1-58 
Totalsproductionjexpense? seca erg ey ee ee 239, 133 43 6-36 
Selling Expense— 
*Salaries and: waGes..wic isk ws) eee a ele eee eee ee 93,318 14 
*Commaissions.* . 220 vy. le Se ee Ree a ee ee ge 117, 664 68 
*Expense Belo Se alsa Seale udbees. ate eM ko pny iene CAL Sia RU SUC a pe a Onea sa 48,004 93 
‘Materials. 6.54 No Sate ie oo eRe ce Re ae ge ge ee 14,150 36 
* Depreciation’ oo 62 Aa Nee Ae ge ere 14,201 53 
PTInsurance ss 2280 eke noe oe Ve ee Se rs oe care 4,452 68 
PTARES oslo. St de ite oe ete UE AG as Gu reese, sf ieee ra SH 3,884 47 
Other property expense’) 2.50.8 OA Pes a ese ele | 
melling expense—I/G.. 2s. a ee Re ee ee ee eens 146,667 64 
Adm. expense—Amil. Cos...) 057 See i re ee 2,659 35 
Adm. expensé—Actual)2. 7) 0 (tee eos ee ee ee eee ee 28,182 67 
Total selling-expense: 3.21) 0) hohe oe ee ee ee 468,136 45 
‘ Reserve bad debts—Milk. oS) gs eee i, Sh a ere el neues 11,035 86 
Publicity: .200 ete oe aie ie a ee oe 9,452 32 
‘Bottle; -box‘and: can losses sic: 7 os ee ee ee mets Sits GE} 
Bottle; box,and can repairs? 4 ox a eee i a ee er 1,588 32 
Total cost-of, sales... 2/55 py ae oe eee 1,376,400 91 
85,612 84 


Net profits 20 oP i eS eee OE ar nace 


OAs Income— 


secant peepee actin a kis: f JIM 89 34,392479 1] 

- Profit, on material sold». =... CEGTEES wl) ocber212- The 1 

Hankin ODCTALIONS 22. hectare pei pt ne eee ep Pe bees Se (8,871 °48)|- 
Rotal.other income. s.05 ce SA ee Ges Bereta Sede Gen ous 5 26,034 02 
Gross income." ated 111,646 86 

Deductions from Income— 

Income bax ee ee eee nie eae Rene ne ae cP, NSE A. ee 12,516 03 

Interest paid’). 235.555 Ps a ee age 1,618 38 

Provincial taxes; 3.96 Sock ge Ss eee rer ge 3,551 09 
Total deductions:.) 205272). 5. ee eae eee 17,685 50. 
Net, income: 5.2) 2) 6 poe 6 ene ae a nee 93,961 36 


*For details of these items see attached Schedule. 
Norre.—Figures in parentheses to be considered Red. 
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OTTAWA DAIRY LIMITED 


ES © “OF ITEMS INCLUDED UNDER COST OF SALES ON ANALYZED NET INCOME 
: STATEMENT 


- Milk and Milk Products—-Cost value of purchased raw milk and cream 
b. plant including freight and haulage. 
Purchased Butter, Ete—Cost value of all purchases of butter for resale. 


— Sugar and Raw Materials—Sugar, fruits, ete., used in ice cream. 


PRODUCTION EXPENSE 


Salaries and Wages.—Plant supervision, laboratory, power and _ refrigera- 
ae tion, receiving and testing, pasteurizing, bottling, canning, washing bottles and 
ans, making condense, powder and casein, ice “and brine, building repairs. 
ee Eapense Stationery, postage, supper money, telegraph and telephone, 
travelling expense, books and magazines, automobile expense, laundry, water, 
light, heat, testing new bottles, ice making. 

igterials. —Ammonia, ead used, cartons, wrappers, bottle caps, ice and 
“salt used, washing powder, laboratory materials, brine, service suits and coats. 
a Femation “Buildincs, 21-31 per cent; Sodinneee and equipment, milk, 
6 per cent; machinery and Seen ice cream, 10 per cent; horses, $3 per 
horse per month: harness, 10 per cent; wagons and sleighs, 10° per cent: cows, 
$2 per cow per month; furniture and fixtures, € per cent; ‘automobiles, ‘25 per 


Brice Belt fire i insurance and other outside coverage. 
Taxes.—Property (including licence). 
Administrative Expense—Actual—Salaries of executive and accounting 


_ department, telephone operators, stationery, telegraph and telephone, directors’ 
fees and expense, ae and special sear donations, ee fire and 


SELLING EXPENSE 


Salaries and Wages.—Delivery supervision, oflice employees, solicitors, fore- 
ae men, route salesmen, chauffeurs, helpers, stablemen, washing ee horse- 


i: ees and wagonshop. 

- Commissions—Route salesmen and inspectors. 

_ Expense.—Stationery, postage, telegraph and telephone, travelling expense, 
ste on routes, stable expense, horseshoeing, veterinary, laundry, products used 


ie ‘light, heat, ee water, automobile See ae and main- 


a ae and bedding, horseshoeing materials and supplies, gasoline 
ad oil, tires and tubes, repair parts and supplies used in shops. 


SESSION 1933 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26, 1933 


No. 15A 
(Supplement to No. 15) 


Reference,—Milk and Milk Products 


4 Documents filed by Witnesses, W. F. Jones and B. H. Thorne. 


OTTAWA 
J. O. PATENAUDE, ACTING KING’S PRINTER 
1933 


_ OTTAWA DAIRY LIMITED, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


a oe ees ON. REQUIRED BY SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURE AND CoLonizaTIon, Aprin 12, 1933 


Questions answered by Mr. W. F. Jones 


| Minutes 


Subject 
Page Line 
483 46 |Number of members comprising Ottawa Valley Milk Producers’ Associa- 
- tion. 
488 38 |Correction in value of bottle loss per shipment. 
489 - 16 |Number of Bottles on hand at last inventory date. 
489 20 |Cost of 12-quart metal case. 
491 25 |Complete list of Borden plants in Canada. 
AO te tones Pounds of milk produced at Ottawa Dairy Farm. Quarts of Jersey and 


Nursery Milk Sold and Price. Cost of producing milk. Memo showing 
method of determining purchase price to Farm. Number of cows 
; milking March, 1933. 

496 47 \Copy of Annual Report of The Borden Company. 


498 19 |Percentage of Homogenized Sales. 
503 19 |Profit or Loss Ottawa Dairy Farm 1928-1932. 
528 22 |Number of Shippers 1928-1932. 
529 17 |Table Sweet Cream Prices as compared with Butter Prices. 
531 39 |Correction. 
533 47 |Composition of Ice Cream. 
once ae eee ae Explanation of 4 prices referred to by a member of the Committee, April 24, 
1933 


OTTAWA DAIRY LIMITED 


= es Pace 483—Line 46. 

Subject:—Number of members comprising Ottawa Valley Milk Producers’ 
ssociation: 
oe 105s. Pe ADS 

: (This information ‘submitted by T. i. Boyce, ‘Secretary, April 15, 1933). 


Subject :—Correction in value of bottle loss per shipment: 
oo of loss per shipment, -2186 cents not—-1782 cents as stated. -1782 


- Minutes:—Page. 489—Line 16. 
E Subject: ‘—Number = bottles on hand at last inventory taken March 31, 


PN a a se 145,362 
eM i a ee 70,315 
po. Lede: Se Se ae Scene ee 23,463 


i ‘his information will be furnished by Mr. B. H. Thorne, Assistant Secretary- 
urer and Regional Accountant. 
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Minutes: Page 495. 
Subject: Ottawa Dairy Farm. 


914,458 pounds of milk produced on Ottawa Dairy Farm in 1982, 


Quarts oF Mik Soxp, 1932 

Per quart 

Jersey, 53,1285. 0 Miedo 2 ne eee ee 
Nursery; 81,6425 0. 66S eh ee Oe eee 


Mernop or DETERMINING PURCHASE PRICE To Farm 


‘Nursery Basis—Association price plus one-half the difference per qua ; 
between retail selling price of regular pasteurized milk and nursery milk 
quantities sold as nursery milk: 


% 


Jersey Basis Association price plus one-half the difference per qua 
between retail selling price of regular pasteurized milk and jersey milk on 
quantities sold as jersey milk. 

Balance of milk produced over nursery and jersey requirements purchased 
at prevailing association price. 

Number of Cows Milking, March 1933: 130. 


Surplus milk purchased from Ottawa Dairy Farm in 1932: 51,597 pound 


OPERATING 

Milk Gales 0 oo es ee $  16,21622 ¢ 
Milk Quantity (Pounds): 5.7. pce. a ee ce re Oe gee eee 914,458 
Salaries, Supt: ... 02550. | ee ee eee 2,160 00 
Wield labour si. 25.8 2s ee as oe ee eee 6,485 89 
about —Barms. 2022 ee ee ee roe eee oe ee 91 72 
Labour and material; repairs to equipment-. 20... 367 72 
Dabour and material, repairs toibuildings... 225). y ee ee ee 55a 5 
Feed and: bedding... ..:..0) 22.2 ha ee Oe ee 3,883 83 
Seed icy os ee 2k es ee ee ee ee nee 566 89 
Veterinary expense (cattle:tests) wi i255: 2) onc see uo ieee, eee 231 35 
Depreciation, horses, machinery and equipment, etc.............-.-.... 1,450 76 
Depreciation—Buildings. Ee Raging gee hee sr ora Neches 2,358 32 
Miscellaneous:expenses...22 ) ir. Fe a ey ae eee chee cea ae a ae ‘ 2,169 04 
Miscellaneous sales of farm products (2,957 81) 
TPaxes) occ. ou: CO eee te cee re acta nee 2 186-19 
Insurance. 232) cs eo ee ee te 349 25 
Depreciation Cattle: ili cio 6 oe ek oe tee eee er eevee 3,359 70 
Appreciation— Young cattle... 55). 25. cue nae ann te eee (1,466 30) 
Trucking... ....00s6s-5 ti ee 116 98 
Boarding house expense: 65/2.) ots.. Got e eeee Serie 2,028 72 

Total chatges? 343.520 bk Be te ta ee eee eee $ 25,087 70 

Loos ise oie 32 PRC RN Testes OC Se SEN EGeh e e  e  ee $- 


Figures in parentheses to be considered red. 
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er OTTAWA DAIRY LIMITED 
nutes: Page 496—Line 47: 


a HE BORDEN COMPANY, ESTABLISHED 1857, AND ALL SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES © 


ANNUAL Report FoR THE FiscaL YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1932 
New York, March 1933. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Bede Directors: 
oward Bayne Robcliff V. Jones Arthur W. Milburn 
Hugh Blair-Smith John Le Feber Beverley R. Robinson 
Lewis M. Borden | Edward B. Lewis Stanley M. Ross 
L. Manuel Hendler John W. McConnell Wallace D. Strack 
- Albert T. Johnston Albert G. Milbank Robert Struthers 
Officers: 


_ Albert G. Milbank, Chairman Board of. Directors 
Arthur W. Milburn, Chief Executive & Chairman Executive Committee 
Albert T. Johnston, President 
Wallace D. Strack, Executive Vice-President 
_ Patrick D. Fox, Vice-President 
Edward B. Lewis, Vice-President 
Ralph D. Ward, Vice-President 

George M. Waugh, Jr., Vice-President 
_ Everett L. Noetzel, Treasurer 

Walter H. Rebman, Secretary 
_ George Bittner, Assistant Treasurer 

St. John W. Davis, General Controller 
Frederick W. Schwarz, Assistant Treasurer 
_ Theodore D. Waibel, Assistant Secretary 
This list reveals some changes in the official personnel, due to the death 
uring the year of Merritt J. Norton, Vice-President and William P. Marsh, 
ecretary and Treasurer. 


_ EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


The Borden Company 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
(Subsidiary and Territorial Offices not included) 


REGISTERED OFFICE 


15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N.J. 


Transfer and Dividend Disbursing Agent 


The Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
11 Broad Street, New York City 


_ Registrar: Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New York City 
nsel: Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Webb, 15 Broad Street, New York City 


Auditors: Haskins & Sells, 22 East 40th Street, New York City 
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CORPORATE ORGANIZATION AND SCOPE 


_ The business of the Company falls into four general divisions. In conform- 
ity with this there were created during the year 1929 four major sub-holdin 
companies to conduct and co-ordinate the operations of these four gener. 
divisions. For similar reasons and because of the extent of operations through- — 
out all of Canada, which operations embrace the activities of all four general — 
divisions, Borden’s Ltd., a Dominion Corporation, was organized in 1930. oe 
The Borden Company owns 100 per cent of the stock of these major 
sub-holding companies, and of Borden’s Ltd., each of which companies, in — 
turn, owns 100 per cent of the stock of the operating companies coming under 
its control. ; . 
The four major sub-holding companies are as follows:— 


Borden’s Food Products Company, Inc. Food Products Group—manufac- 
ture and sale since 1857 of Eagle Brand as well as other brands of — 
condensed milk; also evaporated, malted and dry milk; casein produc 
caramels, mince meat, dried fruit juices, ete. Jom 
Business of the above nature is conducted throughout the United States, 
Canada and in Export Markets. “¢ 

Borden’s Dairy Products Company, Inc. Fluid Milk Group—purchase _ 
and distribution by a system of wagon deliveries of milk, cream, butter, 7 
eggs, etc. Re 
Business of the above nature is conducted in the States of Arizona, 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Wiscon- 
sin, and in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec in Canada. 

Borden’s Ice Cream & Milk Company, Ine. Ice Cream Group—manufa 
ture and sale of ice cream and allied products. a 
Business of the above nature is conducted in the States of California, — 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohi 
Pennsylvania, Texas, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and in the Provine 
of Ontario and Quebec in Canada. eee = 

Borden’s Cheese & Produce Company, Inc. Produce Group—purchase, 
production and sale of farm produce (butter, eggs, etc.) as a source of 
supply for our own wagon distribution and at wholesale; also man 
facture and sale of package, loaf, bulk and fancy cheeses. 
Business of the above nature is conducted throughout the Unit 
States, Canada and in certain Export Markets. 


To the Stockholders of The Borden Company: 2 ae 
There are presented herewith Financial Statements together with certifi- 
cate of audit of Messrs. Haskins & Sells, setting forth the Operating Results 
for 1932 and the condition of the Company at the close of that year. Ss 
The decrease in Sales and Net Income is attributable to the uncontrollable 
general conditions prevailing throughout the year, and the further dras 1c 
liquidation of dairy product values, with accompanying market chaos. . 
Despite these conditions the Balance Sheet at the close of the year reflects 
strength and preparedness. ; 


a 


SALES 


Sales for the year amounted to $212,348,871.24 compared with $284, 
876.71 for 1931, a sales value decrease of 25-4 per cent and a sales ton 
decrease of 12 per cent. The adjustment of Canadian and Export Sales to the 
United States dollar value adversely affects the sales value figure for both years 


Oat 
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< “Net Income on Canadian and Export Sales is peered to the United States 
lar value and the adjustment absorbed as an operating charge. 


Net WorkKING CAPITAL 


This item at the close of the year stood at $39,726,942.17 compared with 
3 646,852.24 on December 31, 1931. This decrease of $3,919,910.07 is more 
than accounted for by the smaller and lower valued Inventories, which were 
$4,381, 060.57 less than on December 31, 1931. These were valued at the lower 
of cost or market conservatively established. 

_ The ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities on December 31, 1932, 
was $4.72 to $1, which compares with a ratio of $3.91 to $1 on December 31, 


. “Cash on hand, domestic and foreign, adjusted to United States dollar value, 
amounted to $15, 692, 826.52 on December 31, 1932, which compares with 
15,027,552.55 on hand December al, load Cash alone was about one and one- 
ralf times the total of all Current Liabilities. 

= _ Marketable Securities of high investment rating, a large proportion being 
United States Government. Sccurities, and including a substantial amount of 
_ Canadian Government Securities, taken at their December 31, 1932, United 
tes dollar market value, amounted to $8,777,071.56 compared with $10, 157,503 
December 31, 1931. 

‘The Reserves created in 1931 by transfer from Surplus for the absorption 
losses on Marketable Securities and adjustment to their United States dollar 
alue of aggregate Net Current Assets remaining in foreign jurisdictions, were 
December 31, 1932, somewhat excessive, when measured by security and 
hange values ‘of that date. It was thought best, in view of continuing un- 
tled conditions, to defer the return to Surplus of any excess provision remain- 
therein, Current operations have not benefited by use of these Reserves. 
While collections were the poorest of recent years, all credit losses have been 
charged off and adequate Reserves against future losses have been created by 
eeierncs to operations, thus ee Receivables in a healthy condition. 


Property, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


: The ee pee iatesd and adjusted value of this item on December 31, 1932, 
8,678,333.01 as compared with $100,186,701.81 on December 31, 1981, 
h latter figure comprehends the extensive reserve appropriations and ad- 
ents of that year as fully set forth in the 1931 report to Stockholders. 
Depreciation charges to operations during 1932 amounted to $8,695,625.76. 
Large expenditures, previously planned, for improvements and replace- 
nts were made and property values thereby increased. 
All properties were maintained in excellent physical condition and seem- 
y wise expenditures in the interest of quality protection, co-ordination and 
ciency were not withheld. 
operty expenditures of every nature continued to be controlled by a 
tive policy of accounting. 


2] 
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With all of the foregoing in mind, the reduction, when compared wit 
previous year of $14,058,941.27, in gross value of Property, Plant and Equi 
ment, and of $12,550 572. 47 in Reserves for Depreciation, calls for specia 
comment, which follows:— 


The two principal causes for the reduction of Gross Values and Reserves 
during 1932 are:— 


(1) The removal from both the Gross Property Values and the Reserves 
for Depreciation of all that property and equipment which has become 
100 per cent depreciated. 

(2) The removal from both Gross Property Values and the Reserves for 
Depreciation of the respective amounts therein affecting all property a 
disposed of and all values scrapped in the process of revamping during 
the year. ee 


a, 


In all other respects, the charges and credits to Gross Values and Reserves 
have been of a regular nature. 

Book value of Property, Plant and Equipment is a subject receiving 
much attention in these days. It is not one that lends itself to uniform treat- 
ment by all corporations. > 

With a long established going concern, necessarily employing at all times 
fixed assets of large amount, there always exists a disparity between the book 
values thereof and their current replacement values. 

A large portion of these assets are long lived. The costs of some reflect the _ 
prices of previous low cost periods, which compare more favourably with those 
of to-day than some representing peak costs. It is not by any means to be 
assumed that the total book value of these assets is excessive by the amount of 
the difference between peak costs and the present day costs applied to all 
property values. 

With these facts in mind, this Company has given much thought to adjust- 
ment of its property values, and in so doing has endeavoured to “avoid drastic 
blanket action of an arbitrary nature which might prove unwise at a future 
day. Specific treatment, approached with thoroughness and caution, rather 
than very general treatment, has been our procedure. 

Thus far the consideration given has resulted in:— 


(1) The Reserves of $9,750,000 created in 1931 for adjustment of book 
values of Idle, Surplus, Obsolete and Excessively Cost-Valued and ae 
previously independently appraised Properties, as set forth in the 1931 a 
Report to Stockholders. oe 

(2) The elimination in 1932 from property values of 100 per cent depre- 
ciated Properties, some of which, nevertheless, continue in operation, 
the practical effect of which is a downward adjustment of total gross 
property values, as hereinbefore referred to. As more properties become 
100 per cent depreciated or are disposed of, they too will be eliminated 

* from book values. 
Further, it is to be remembered that large expenditures for replace 
ments of Property and Equipment at current price levels, resulting i 
the substitution of present day costs for those of higher priced period 
result in a constant adjustment of total gross values of Properties. — 


All the foregoing reacts favourably on depreciation charges without lower 

ing of rates. 
The Budget of Capital Expenditures for 1933, as approved by the Boar 

of Directors, while providing fully for all necessary replacements and, as well, 
certain further expenditures in the interest of co-ordination and efficiency, 183 
a greatly reduced Budget as compared with that of 1932, and well within th 
Fee depreciation charges fer the year. 


a 
Bede 
" 
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Capitan Stock 


an aggregate par value of $200,000, 000, there was outstanding on December 
, 1932, $109,918,850 par value, represented by 4,396,754 shares, as compared 
th $109, 882,025, represented by 4,395,281 shares on December 31 1931. 

~The net increase in outstanding Capital Stock for the year, amounting to 
6,825 and 1,473 shares, is accounted for as follows:— 


3,900 shares were eed in payment for small businesses acquired and 
merged with existing units. 

2,427 shares previously acquired for corporate purposes, and proving in 
excess of requirements, are now returned to Treasury Stock, thus 
reducing the total Capital Stock actually outstanding. 


es 'Phe capital continues without any outstanding securities senior to the 
Common Stock of The Borden Company. 

___ The stock outstanding December 31, 1932, was held by 36,236 Stockholders, 
with an average holding of 121 shares, which compares with 32,383 stock- 
holders with an average holding of 136 shares on December 31, 1931. 

The number of Stockholders as of December 31 for each of the past six 
_ years follows: 


; Nineteen Thirty-two presented to Management the problem of almost 

constantly adjusting the business to rapidly changing price and market con- 
ditions of an adverse nature. These conditions called for most careful examin- 

ation and necessary adjustment of costs and operating and general expenses of 

_ every nature if the ill effects were to be minimized. This has been done and 

is continuing. 

Operating efficiency has been improved and further marked progress is 

expected in 1933. 

Jt has been necessary for both the farmers and the Company to make 
sacrifices in the interest for preservation of markets and an assured future. The 
_ farmers have taken price reductions. The members of our organization from 
top to bottom have taken salary and wage reductions. The Stockholders have 

_ taken dividend reductions. All have sacrificed that all might gain. 

By all of this the consumer gains—only the records of decades ago reveal 
_ retail prices as low as many now in effect. As to some prices nothing comparable 
ean be found. 

Stability is still lacking, although greater steadiness has recently been 
perceptible. 

_ New economies of very large amount, not effective at any time in 1932, 
were put into effect with the opening of 1933. 

_ During a year when understanding, co-operation and a spirit of determina- 
tion were of much more than usual importance, they were forthcoming. For 
these and the personal sacrifices willingly made, the Organization has the grate- 
ful appreciation of the Directors and Officers. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ARTHUR W. MILBURN, 
Chief Executive and Chairman Executive Committee. 


; 
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CT. STANDING COMMIT = 
THE BORDEN COMPANY AND ALL SUBSIDIARY COMPA 
Consolidated Balance Sheet, December 31, 19382 . 


ASSETS 
Property, PLanr AND HquieMEnt: 5 


Including Madison Avenue and Hudson Street Office Building Properties (Values are 
based on cost or on field surveys by Company’s engineers, supplemented where 


= “necessary by independent appraisals, with subsequent additions at cost)......... $ 159, 188,27 
ESS: eee 
Reserves for ‘Depreciation: 0250s. 4c. ee ee ees 
? ee oS 2 
Nut Property, PLANT AND HiQUIPMENT.)..... ©0029.) 9) eee poh toe $ 98, 678,333. OL 
CurRENT Assets: seas 
Cas aN RI kel ok nc ee $ 15,692,826 52 
Marketable Securities (at Market or Less)...............:+-.-0-e-e- 8,777,071 56 
Receivables (Including salary advances to employees of $94,611.37)— 
Iuess Reservetor DotbttulkAccounts..62. 21 cae ee 13,149,734 15 
Finished Goods (at the Lower of Cost or Market).................. 8,445,426 92 
Raw Materials and Supplies (at the Lower of Cost or Market)...... 4,335,238 91 
Morrtaaacsus anp OTHER RecervasLes— Not CurRENT 
(Resulting principally from salesiof Property) 27s oe ee 
PREPAID [TEMS AND; MISCELLANEOUS: ASSETS; |. 0,011. 2 
TRADE-Marks; PATENTS AND Goop-WIDL.¢ 1s.) le 4 ge 
TOTALS or oc oo ser alan a OS a a a a ae ae Ee 
LIABILITIES 
Mortaaagr—Mapison Ave. Orrick BUILDING PROPERTY...............0.--0es0 000s es 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: E 
Accounts Payable ooo. one ake ee eee eer ete eee $ 7,454,745 50 
Accrued Accounts: 
Income:Taxes (Hstimated 4.5.0) a ee ee 1,053,614 73 : 
Other Ttems: -. ais ae ee ee eee 2,164,995 66 ee “ 
——————— 10,678,355 89 
IDREERRED CREDITS: 3... fe ee Aen, ed een nee are 621,813 55 
AL OWA I 67, es ae rah SK arty areas eee Wauislsla Ugo Susie Sle ee alte oe coe iilio no Dont Gapae 
Capita StockK—TueE Borpren Company: . 
Common $25. par (Authorized 8,000,000 shares) 
Issued 6 2y5.3 iif ee ee ate 4,417,958 shares 
Tess Dreasury, Stock)» 2) 7730 2 2204.26 
Outstanding Sc vee ee 4,396,754 $ 109,918,850 00 
RESERVES: ae 
Contingency: Reserve.) sfe05) a Se ee ae ee eee % 2,664,009 48 
Insurance and Other Operating Reserves....-.-3525.. fesse eee 5, 662,359 74 
WARNED SURPLUS: |. 2 a/c. de he ee ee 26,552,785 45 
ToraL Carita, Stock; RESERVES AND SURPLUS: ,.:5.. 6002-00) ee ee ads 
TOADS eh. Sot ees REPS PS se Sra cee es ere ee 
SALEs: 


(This figure is after deducting returned goods and intercompany sales)............... 
Cost oF SALES AND EXPENSES: 
(Including provision for depreciation in the amount of $8,695,625.76, insurance, property 


taxes and all manufacturing, selling, delivery, administrative and general ex- Rag es < 
nee ellaneous 204,479,834 37 


penses, after deducting miscellaneous operating income).............. tense dee ees 
Net-Orznatine Prorits 8.52. 05 ee ee ee Phir eee) 
Ornerr Income (Less charges for Interest).............-.-.---2++++-- BE ee ce fac 5,4 : 
Gross INCOME cel ol ote es PecC es eee 827 
DEpuct—Income; Taxes (Hstimated)) 0 ee ee 
Nar INCOME °c. ae oie eo be Cheek es OS ea eee nee a $ 7, 524,48 


(No provision for profit sharing is made since under the Plan no profit sharing dis- 
tribution is permissible for 1932.) i : 


eer ee ee) 30,021,916 53 
en. $ 37,546,405 45 
5A Oe rae 10,993,620 00 

OS AAS a eo eh er $ 26,552,785 45 


HASKINS & SELLS 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
22 East 40th Street, New York 

Tur Borppn Company AND ALL SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


= Certificate of Audit 
‘HE BorpeEN Company: 


We have audited your accounts and those of your subsidiary companies for 
e year ended December 31, 1932. 

"We have verified the accounts representing cash and securities either by 
examination of such assets or by obtaining certifications of depositaries. 

* The charges to property accounts have been controlled by a conservative 
yolicy. In our opinion, adequate reserves have been provided for depreciation 
property and for possible losses, and full provision has been made for all 
known liabilities. 

The inventories of finished goods and raw materials and supplies represent 
_ balances shown by inventory records which are adjusted from time to time to 
agree with physical inventories. The inventory records were examined by us 
and appear to be correct. All inventory valuations are based upon cost or 
- market, whichever was lower. 

We hereby certify that in our opinion the accompanying Consolidated 
_ Balance Sheet and Statement of Consolidated Income and Surplus correctly set 
_ forth, respectively, the financial condition of the companies at December 31, 1932, 
- and the results of their operations for the year ended that date. 


Haskins & SELLs. 


Sew York, February 21, 1933. 


uh OTTAWA DAIRY LIMITED 
Minutes :—Page 498—TLine 19. 


PERCENTAGE OF HOMOGENIZED SALES 


ae eecas 1, 1932—October 31, 1932: Homogenized Milk 21-82 per cent of 
aS Total Sales. 


ee Page 503—Line 19: 
PROFIT OR LOSS OTTAWA DAIRY FARM 1928-1932 


Amount 


Su ets: 
5 UN GL aes a ae ene ean rr 3,955 98 
Siasied Rosie as RECN Ce a (4,234 79) 
ere MMe Ge hee Mc Ne see a ice a eee eh witha Gods wee ao (3,587 23) 
ee i es ee a) AB Ie) 
NN en re iy Te OSS si set ae oe. a cuit scco/'e ie aca lareher viele, the (8,871 48) 
Pee ee ecg wey eosin iiss eek Rebs 8 «F's Boe Reg nt Oe ace cess since] (Oy O LL SEO) 


Sos. OE Se en gpg cs: 
790 SELECT STANDING COMMIT ae 
° : : : : 2 cep. : 
Page 528—Line 22: i 
NUMBER OF SHIPPERS 1928-1932 | . 4 
192 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
Meer 8. ee ge ON ey ee 251 947 |. 247 254 opsee 
February 251 247 246 253 226 
Merchies 2 6o, 240 248 246 250 Dell 
PAT eee Re See ORE GUE A TG Ee a ea 240 247 267 250 FR 
er ya SR Re Noh) as SR El a ek ee 240 248 263 249 219 
RUT et 2S PES ES ia pe ce nO 240 248 263 249 221 
PI yee eet Ge A te ee a 240 250 262 248 ee 
SMUT ok PUR se ae hg Noe eRe ag 240 250 262 246 219 
Beptemiber. (520 ee ee ace het eee eae 243 249 261 334 5198 
October TS iad 28 hah i eee 246 249 262 231 Boe 
NOveri ber. 60.) fcc tn ace pa ete 246 247 256 312 215 
Wecemiberss.: 6.0 ele a eee eae 246 247 252, 230 Paleo 


Note: From April 1930, Laurentian Dairy shipper are included. 


OTTAWA DAIRY LIMITED 


PurcHAseE Price Per Cwr. or Mitk ror Sweet CreAM COMPARED WITH BUTTER 
Factory PRIcEs . 


Page 529—Line 17: : 
Sweet -*Butter 
Month cream factory Difference 
milk price 
$ cts. cts. 
PATTY, «ou. iskssc a cscss Boek Ma ean RR see ie oy en eae ee 1:01 70-75 30-25 
PSD TUBTY ofits eee eee es 0-97 59-50 37-50 
1 CT Ge) se MR gC Miers Depa, Bem Pr We Vey Mee onan A Weta ala fate) ctatil 1:02 85-75 16-25 
Ripril A o.oo a. eee soo. ee ee ee 0-84 70-00 |. 14-00 
1 Ee een to SI ioe Sb gwen nC Gt ete hee aL Pia yi. 0-82 59-50 22-50 
MUU Gy se os a Bia eee A a a en eee te 0-71 56-00 15-00 
RUS sca ec eb ave 6. NSS Goals SN ES RA aha: Day eae a ee 0-69 56-00 13-00 
PAUITISG Sic 6s doe aoe ig ee a ee EI rea ee oa re 0-70 63-00 7-00 
September... Se ee ee eee ee 0:77 73-50 3-50 
Mctober. ise Se ss BON aa re ee ce 0:77 73-50 3-50. 
November :.4.4 ois ee oe ee 0-78 70-00 8-00 
December i.) . eee A ie ae a ae eee 0-78 70-00 8-00 
Average for year): < oa). 540.2 oo Bae 0-7694 66-097 10-85 
*Special grade prices converted to 100 pounds of 3:5% milk. 
tSweet cream quantities. 
Minutes:—Page 531—Line 39. 
Subject :—Correction. 
Loss on Farm should read $8,871.48 instead of $800,000. 
Page 533—Line 47. mete 
Subject :—Composition of Ice Cream. 
Milk solids Fat. 2530) "so Oe i ee ee 12-00% to 14-00% 
sé Not fat 10-1052: 10 10 eae 
Stigar (5s Up es Me <3 p70.” 3500 
Stabilizer c267 5 oe oe a si caer st ie 0-90: “0:90 
Total solidse sc ro 3 ky ee 38-70% to 40-00% 


Ce PAGRICUL , Be 


[ATION OF Four Prices REFERRED TO BY A MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE, 
ee Aprit 24, 1933 ; 


The Association price referred to by W. F. Jones comprised the price paid 
or milk sold at retail prices and also the price paid for milk sold at wholesale 
rices. By agreement with the Milk Producers’ Association, there is a differ- 
tial of 20 cents per ewt. between these two classes of milk. 


DEX OF INFORMATION REQUIRED BY SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE AND COLONIZATION, APRIL 12, 1933 


Qugstions ANSWERED BY Mr. B. H. THorRNE 


Attached Minutes 
sheet Subject 
number Page Line 
506 a Correction as to full amount paid when redeeming 1st and 2nd preference 
509 iD) stock. 
507 29 |Net income from 1928 to 1931. 
510 2 |Correction on balance of reserve for bad debts on December 31, 1932. 
510 15 |Correction in amount set up for bad debts in 1932. 
510 30 |Reserve for depreciation December 31, 1927. 
511 28 |Amounts paid parent company for administrative expenses prior to 1932. 
512 12 |Correction as to valuing a horse after depreciation. 
512 46 |Percentage of salaries in production department between staff and other 
employees. 
md" 5) 513 32 |Analysis of Production expense disbursements. 
nd 6} 514 42 ie milk selling S ue 
and 8} 514 43 a ice cream & “ 
514 52 Co bottle, box and can losses for 1932. 
518 17 |Values added to property as a result of appraisals. 
518 30 |Correction in year. 
520 18 |Correction in name of directors. 
522 30 |Balance sheet of Laurentian Dairy Limited. 
523 12 |Amount paid by Borden Company for Ottawa Dairy Limited. 
il 523 39 |Correction in word ‘‘Sold’’ to ‘‘Cancelled’’. 
llandi12} 524 52 |Correction in amount of cash shipped by Canadian companies to New 
; , York since 1928. 
TBP (eae ..|..-..--.|Balance sheet for 1932. 


-Quzstions Askep Mr. W. F. Jones AND Not SusMitrep 1N His AppITIONAL EvipENce or APRIL 24, 1933 


_ Attached Minutes 
sheet Subject 
number Page | Line 


4 489 20 |Cost of 12-quart metal case. 
14and15) 491 25 |Complete list of Borden plants in Canada at date of acquisition. 


OTTAWA DAIRY LIMITED 


_ Minutes: Page 509—Line 15; Page 506—Line 36. 

Subject: Correction as to full amount paid when redeeming Ist and 2nd 
eference Stock. - 

_ There was $2.50 per share paid on the redeemed 2nd Preference stock in 
ddition to its par value and accumulated dividend in accordance with agree- 
nent incorporated in certificate. 


SW gab 


ne 
792 eos 
Minutes: Page 507—Line 29. a: Di 8 i 
Subject: Be i pe ks 
Ner Income From 1928 70 1931 : oe More 
Ottawa Laurentian So eee 
’ Year Dairy, Dairy Total = 
Lite re Ltd. ra 
$ © ets. $- icts. 
(Re Cece are Gin ie ae i 154; 200° BY |S: Se et ee 154,200 69° 
Mae ik See ec A ne 168; 609 72 2 ere 168,609 72 
TCE ih MOR GRU RA Ru es SER Mae cane Sh SIF 229,803 28 (40,385 11)} 189,418 17 
TEEN i Saeed cepa ies fh eaw oe 170,320 80 *(12,714 14) 157,606 66 
Wotaless, fe Oe eee 722,934 49 (53,099 25)| 669,835 24 
*Covers period 1/1/31 to 6/30/31. 
Minutes: Page 510—Line 2. 
Subject: Correction on balance of Reserve for Bad Debts on December 31, 
1932. 


Actual balance in Reserve for Bad Debts on December 31, 1932, was: 


Milk ‘customers: 2:0/550)00 5 ag Oe AN ra eee etme ee aetna $8,093 33 
Tee cream customers: 28679 cc fe Riek Ws cats os ee eee aes en eee 1,721 65 


Total co S8 ni Cea Sr ie ein Se OE Ee Oe oe ee ere $9,814.98 


Minutes: Page 510—Line 15. 
Subject: Correction on amount set up for Bad Debts on December 31, 1932. 


Actual amount set up for Bad Debts in 1932 was: 


Milk customers.(2 2. ee Be eee $11,035 86 
Ice Gream ‘Customers: £2 hoe Gee Se ae eee eine pee ee eee emer 1,813 70 


Totals are, er eo cere $12,849 56 oe 


Minutes: Page 510—Line 30. 
Subject: Reserve for Depreciation December 31, 1927. 


Amount of Depreciation transferred on January 1, 1928, was $531, 632. 1. 


Minutes: Page 511—Line 28. 
Subject: Amounts paid Parent Company for Administrative Expenses } prior 
to 1932. 


Amount paid Parent Company for Administrative Expense to Borden’ 
Limited: 1931, $2,822.58. ; 


Minutes: Page 512—Line 12. fe 
eee Correction as to ening a Oe: after Depreciation. 


oe weer 


ee ae OF SALARIES IN PRopucTION DEPARTMENT BETWEEN STAFF 
i! AND OTHER EMPLOYEES 


rene 14-564 

Other employees........ Re ee er ee 436 

so, ea cot es ane 
(Sak EET 6 TEE ae a a a 100- 

_ ANALYSIS OF PRODUCTION EXPENSE DISBURSEMENTS 
Ree ee eYez macuinla Soh akeuaed Catiyle cue ¢ 80 59 
RRS oe eh Rr aL es gee tg Fe oY ory Viale chee Samia s Bp oe sHGL 77s 
Rey i te Se Ni teahy cos htm Ue cli sct tin TR ARES uaa 31 30 
ee ano. TE aig Oe Ee eiee ee Gales tie eee (759 81) 
Re een ee pe ces ie Palette tm. Sa eS ($536 15) 
RONEN Rr Ry Seed a ONES ME aS Ste Globo Se ble 4a 5 66 
34 00 
teat expense 289 12 
es Pericles eee ee eres NCS ae ek Nae Ae GUT eh re uN Suc eA anes 4,507 45 
NUTT BE: a EAs Ee ice re a eae eer a 18 27 
PUN Ge eR ene hay fos Mom Udo eee Sek Gaels $4,854 50 
a andl Refrigeration— 
‘Repairs and maintenance—Power plant................. Rey ete Spe Se $ 456 79 
Tha laalh oia@ fino). ella es ab ee eerie a epee ein ear Mr arin eer na 18 00 
PUNITIVE MBL. ae Ear ia ieee Be a a tl af ae a a 1,708 23 
a Bilgrtice meme RES ems ar rn eee A oes oe glee dees s 421 16 
S Repairs and maintenance-—Refrigeration....... 0.0.02... ieee sence ete tenes 1,087 49 
SelrinmcicninemathenGepantments : i ..0..04.. 0. ee eee anes 206 04 
Transfer from other departments............... 2 ele a ns SC cua 652 33 
SVR er eI COMETS MNES Cee rg yeh eye ee ae lO uie swale aibiate 136 14 
pent ean aan enanee—“AMANSIEL. «fee. on) ie he ce ee ae Sk ne beens 11 39 
) : TDI coe ieee cil Mine Oe inte aga ts geen Decree Renn $4, 697 57 
ae I Pica Manufacturing Expense— 

: TVS VEER SYNE Gane! (1 ENCED YOU TE Seas A ett Behe are arc oe en 276 00 
Sapte a SI a cape  S W ne eRe ee 322 09 
Sa Mem MIM UCND ONT pe eh Ga. Sac wikis nee Reig i Ae 90 85 

_ Repairs and maintenance— 
| editing See eae a eg ee Gee ere 1,509 54 
Brick cutting ‘machinery Ne EA IAI lan rns pa AO OE eee ETA ES 167 49 
SHAE CPM IIT CHET ee Re Be one oh ev aS eee eee ie 253 54 
Water... MN re ee a ee a ats s nator noc ith Seana kes 1,054 92 
UTR Gz We OUIS Claes: RECS Sd Se aie on gric cen Denese Donnan nearer Ena 655 32 
“3 Repairs and maintenance— 

LT iMRI TE MUNG Veen aes el cae ta SS a ek. hoe Seite bake yoke Sle 929 61 
(TERS, Deas Gaia Ss ees aa ee ecole es eg ee aaa re 238 21 
“VUSILIPEGE SG. 5 Ss Sy cc Saag ear oe a ree ei 26 34 

NR Sr ee rer eh nc or ncifus Pa aioe eee a 8 $5,523 91 
ee a eee, S 1°307 91 
Bcellancous EXPENEC: .. 2s eee te ee 2,985 08 

Repairs and maintenance— 

: pallenipmeari centred CUITEStE ce ye ens eS eee cc ie cnet 4,563 55 

Beeviene hiner ne renOuUsee tes 4 aac Noe Pe eee ee 263 72 

emer mr eeciliciee ees ce es yl Sa aes 7,384 71 

eeviseeiiemmea in een ee ee ee eb soca let one 640 38 

Binemreinetencnsems ee ee ry ec add tors 254 56 

eer Stationery, [NORD EURO Ge As 8 Ss ree ger 183 23 
Winder eee en ee 1,387 07 
Handling of milk by outsiders............ sed aa oh te Mees eta ee POR one 1,850 95 
eerie belem CAD A 6 ct ec ee es 210 06 

_ Light, heat and power..... ee i Ry) Bea: 623 99 
manufacturing. Bae te ae NES CN 6 90 
iscellaneous expense... . . COS Bee AS a CE ey are ee a 229 11 

PES SR eE SS ooo ae BG eg Oe ri $21,891 22 


$36,431 05 
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Minutes: Page 514—Line 42. re 


Subject: 
ANALYSIS OF MILK SELLING EXPENSE DISBURSEMENTS 


Delivery and Distribution Expense— Popeater 
Horseshoe ing ae che iu cok ack eg tn eee ee PO Or ets $ 627 41— 
Veterinary ‘and medicine. 2) uc icy set ee ee 48 80 
Miscellaneous:expense. 28.25 ch fr ee 7,182 41 
Light, heat,and power...) 20 ee ee 338 79 
Waste on route products(..0..) 3. 650 4 ok A ia Gy NGS 
Stationery.) postage, ete. ar. se cg ee ee ee 0D Stare 
Delephone-and ‘telegraph... <<) ci ae he ge 328.84) = 
Stable and livery expense 1,351 24 
Taund ry. 6 eee a ee Te ee ee 95 16 
Repairs and maintenance— 

Harness) wagons, te) i) cn.8. cap ere cae ee ee eee re eae oe harem 11,371 05 - 
Buildingsiana ‘structures, <i. 000 a ee ee ee 3192 ve 
Machinery,.and: equipment... 6.082 652 or pe eee eae eee 178 50 
‘Mrucking, freight and express... 300k - 6. oo ke ee ee 100 01 
Weater of 80 ho Bek yin a oe eae ee Ne an ep ae ee (CEE 
Automobile 6xpenses...c5 56.64 Geet cages ae Cie enn 12,127 41 
Ont oe. Cha BERS as A SO cS en ae cea 307 73 
Travelling expenses. oop. Go Rd Ree to 22 56 
Horward vic. SOs ees ee ee $ 45,658 73 


Minutes: Page 514—Line 42. 
Subject: ; 


ANALYSIS OF MmK SELLING EXpeNSE DISBURSEMENTS 


Delivery and distribution expense— 


Miscellaneous expense ess sith a hair eee eae ee @eSa) 
foo GHD Sie See ASS SUES Te See a ee $ 45,657 40 
oO a oe 
Property expense— : 
b E15 | came Gn Ua Mec ann CMe GMC eC i ee oe ee 95 00 
Depotiand milk’ licences:; clus ac | ee a ee ee ee 23 54 
Total sou Loe ee ee ce eran $ 118.54 
General sales overhead— 
Miscellaneous expense! ) 0 %.!4.5 orn: i ae ee Oe $ 1,410 89 
Transfer from other departments....... Ce UN Eis Sees NALS a tows ahs (234 79) 
Complimentary finished products 9 60 
(Books’and magazines:3 20s. 74530 re we re en 74 47 
Bottle’exchange expense!css. 203. nie eee ee 151280. 
Stationery, postage,etec: 20s asse eee ee es 110 77 
Entertainment of customers:ii5-<. see ee ee ee 125 
Hight; heatand* power, 2.45 oie on ee ee ae tie geen ene 105 00 
Petal. oie ee ee ee $ 2,228 99 
Garand Ota ee ee eae ane ee $ 


OES Oe fe ae eee 
co Sa EE ee ee a er aa eerie ern 483. 36 


eer eh emer ae RAS. Cb gay wih Pe Vues oe nee Re 1,046 72 
MUM ATINN Tg eae. ae i. kee de’ ds Aris acu baal 68 67 
intertainment wit BTiS) ty "hale a grere A Ronee areca gra 122 92 
Swe Eiacal Tméegce STi as GRO ae OA Sell lig rte eee eed 21 83 
RMR Cait ae Lc SAN a Onl, atl ast a nce Vo apa led, 50 1,788 96 
Aichi eene e eA e Se nt oe tag vane + ne 245 04 
es and _Wages—Sales CRIED FC) OG Agar Reto poe SD Ae cee Urata a 3,069 50 
‘ SS PRICELEINUDIOV PES. cue tos i Ca Sees ote ek 2,966 65 
vee Pe ANORIMEN areca OL rer on tra AMT SR att ea 5,030 75 
mim beteC nari Mente... 0h) oe ack se atk LS 79 24 
Sal alarie PoPiunensres Ot NeraC Gt tie te EE - 814 45 
Bee ie a em PS ES oR es Sk to Oe ys $ 17,134 20 
“TNDTIDIES SS ESS ies IR aa oe nL ee Ae nor $ 5,641 49 
TE GM ci Sais Shier atl gas ed Uae ane 4 Saliietolatey $ 13,443 04 

e distribution expense— 
CELT Ng oy 10-8 FER gael ge ny ee $ 1,024 72 
pairs and maintenance—Harness, WARONS CLC. gt un simi: uae tt 879 70 
: —Machinery ANG GQUEDIMENb sccm 6 sya a 118 47 
OER ter st ante Samu ON OS Witt 280 35 
WT a eh ea et oR eR sa 123 31 
RENNER ee ge Te et i es Se) oc oe Te ei 34 61 
Be tet Oe eh wa Bee in aha icy 597 16 
‘ PS PMIGEE DIVER ee ye he SON en ion Ses on. 119 21 
Automobile BRMEMnCH rd eee Yet ei oot 17,983 61 
981 31 
104 30 
52 36 
275 50 
pairs and. maintenance—Buildings and structures... 0............. 22¥ 27 
Stationery, RASS OMCH nar shorts face he coe, Cae ee ea 63 12 
ERRILLDIN O27 SCI Sgv ee oe aR ee eee 4 50 
Salaries and wages— Route “Syl UBS gee a ae 9,688 41 
RETRAINING Ogee nr Sian ote, ee 196 41 
c}. —otapnand: hammessmen: ..,....-.....56. 0s 1,687 34 
eo —_Ohenitenrs and helpers... 0.0.2... 45.3.0. 5e- Becasaeo 
eee. Mascellaneous..22 52.25.81 ke es 329 52 
eee hippie clerks:.: 100.5.) 3,080. 10 
Sees OL OTMINNINGIONG? 3. <2. <1 kl ee eels 5,336 96 
pee WIGCGlWANGOUS. sn. ads Ae ew be 765 00 
Ree SN CTIVINION 2.5 sieet e es acce n e o 752 45 
ao Oiiceemployees. .«. 25.2 .. =. Pine he eae ne dia ceh 3, 752: 51 
‘rucking, oe TOG! GSS TIED, ak GR oO ng tae ee 1,681 42 
reight and express—General Pe ee ee A 22 48 
101. 79 
175 
338 37 
59 39 


ee slr els oe Sue geiate wos $ 53,961 65 


: ? be, i: pare * 
: 3 i ; mie : Mais “ ‘ we 
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Delivery expense—Customers’ service— ere aN be 
Repairs and maintenance— : 
Teevand, salt) cabinets) 2. 9s, wi, oe eee $ SGacOL 
Mechanical, cabinetswic) bois ote 12,863 38 
Sale? used ieee OE ON ea Sao scene a 6,877 10 sat 
Automobilemexpense’: 32) Py. eS el oer b O0noe 
Installation—Ice and salt cabinets.............. 247 90 
Rientaile isu. eer Wee oa ste erate cle ae ere ene (78 00) 
Depreciation—Mechanical dabiene SE oe See ae 25,730 60 
Mee used! 7.405 Nee ee eke wun eae eee oto Ceo ere 3,877 70 
Transfer to, SUSpeDSe: AGCOUND 200) ee ee (25.710 60) 
Automobile. expense.-.,5). oak fe ee eee ee 2,873 19a 
Transter from ‘suspense account ... 4.24.0 se PASTE ess 
Total. ce. Si nee $ SUD esse 
Delivery expense—Dry ice shipments— 
Totalce 5 Aes See eae nee eee a $ 849 26 
Grand totals 35 340 be oes ee Se eee rere $ 146,667 6 
Minutes: Page 514—Line 52. 
Subject: 
ANALYSIS OF BOTTLE, BOX AND CAN LOSSES FOR 1932 
Value of Container loss in 1932. 
Bottles... ron A oe ge ye ee $ 21,257 29 
BOXO8 oc sie ca hohe lit fon ohne VT Niece oh aa te ge ae eee 1,391\71 — 
Milk Cana. 8 a0 pg Po a 3,408 00 
Ice Creamy Cans. 3s oles as ae ee ea eee 1,701 53 
s jacketaes.. h.6b es ar ete eee ta eae 600 00 
Totals. 0 hia SO Te es Wit ape $ 28,358 53 
Minutes: Page 518—Line 17. 
Subject: 
VALUES ADDED TO PROPERTY AS A RESULT OF APPRAISALS 
Deer29;.1920.:. 57 $ 741,858 91 Appraisal made by Canadian | Appraisal Co.,; Mont. Que. 
Jer eSdeWoes..4) eke 62,166 97 
Wee G17 1925...) 3.5 384, 700 47 . ie ss se a 
May 31, 192%... 28,348 61 ts aS Board of Directors, Ottawa Dairy Ltd. 
INGv5 SOM1928 23 5,719 62 e “a ¥ 
Weer sl, 19280 owe 37,209 57 es os oe s te 
$ 1,260,004 15 
Minutes: Page 518—Line 30. 
Subject: Correction in Year. - 
I stated 1928, so 1925 must be a typographical error. 
Minutes: Page 520—Line 18. is 


Subject: Correction in Name of Directors. : 
Mr. C. H. Labarge was not appointed a Director a Match 19, 1929, 
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Property and Plant— : 
Machinery, Delivery equipment and Furniture............./............$ 29,182 56 
MPS CRenUeNnOLMDEDIeClatiOWa 8). ek ss. ceo 7s She kea Uk 2,010 47 


SE 
a) 


hig 


RE Reiaroperivainartidnti erie the rah es Bee ee ca fe $7122.09 
Current Assets— : 

Gasper oe er as eet Pe Pee ee ee 17,830 93 

-_ Receivable less Reserve........... UCR ars fence Seth a eet 110,019 90 

JOLT Er RE TEGE SST YOUI SSC 2 OARs ape BER a a ka aA a eg 570 44 

WEE CIAUEOUSESLORIS ss tym Ha Cen a RA Site ye be cctv eran ost pe. 125 00 


STEHT ENABE UR ees amar NAC NN Oe ae Geet 128,545 37 
— [Erveparicedl Tine errienin e's yee Uh <p We i ae eh ee a eee ened ee a age eA 829 02 
BCE MpSe MITE eGIStrIbUbIONt: (atch soe op ot wa oo ek ead J Se ea, 2,159 11 
Sieaiemvieun settee nits: an Gy COOMA litte. syd hoe fee ei Ghee alee ey Pick Sin 30,019 96 


ate NSSE Tee ee eas OP Sa eS Ca Rigg ce $ 188,675 55 


LiaBIniT1Es— 
Current Liabilities— 
= uaratiniey IP age] pT eye 558 8 desea ere samcer sta iG Mia bei kn oe mere men eee nn $ 29,187 96 
MERE N TERT ESg e ee hs ng ee i ee AC Se ES wy 811 98 


Ota uTrent nap Uities.. 6... Ps he i er 29,949 94 
— Capital Stock— 
OS aCe OLOU IT) ft hcl ee PG ek aoe ee. ee lacie 283) 800:.00 
TEFL Se ee ee Sie Oe ae Vo es (75, 074 39 
Rorilinnuitressino Canitalee sys a ME lM ek eo leew sae $ 188,675 55 


_ Nore:—Assets and Liabilities assumed by Ottawa Dairy Limited on July Ist, 1931, and paid for on 
December 29th, 1931, through the issuance of 1,500 shares of Common Stock at $100.00 par. 


Minutes: Page 523—Line 12. 
Subject: Amount paid by Borden Company for Ottawa Dairy Ltd. 
There were 10,6664 shares of Borden Company stock, valued at $168 each, 
issued for the common stock of Ottawa Dairy Limited. 


Minutes: Page 523—Line 39. 
Subject: Correction in word “Sold” to “ Cancelled ”’. 
6,300 shares of stock of Ottawa Dairy were “ cancelled” not “sold”. 


Minutes: Page 524—Line 52. 

_ Subject: Correction in amount of Cash Shipped by Canadian Companies 

to New York since 1928. 

_____I was under the impression Mr. Spotton referred to Ottawa Dairy Limited, 
bu find I should have answered as follows on attached sheet. 


__ Subject: Correction in amount of cash sent by Canadian companies to 
Jnited States since 1928. 

_ The following statement shows that approximately $6,584,000 was sent to 
vanada from the United States during the five-year period, from J anuary 1, 
328, to December 31, 1932, in the form of cash remittances, or as dividends to 
vadian stockholders of The Borden Company. These were United States: 
lars. No premium or discount on cash transfers to Canada was charged to 
anadian subsidiaries or to Canadian stockholders of The Borden Company. 


“Minutes: Page 524—Line 52. 
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oe 
The Borden Company did not receive any dividends from any | shed 
subsidiary during the five years under review. However, there were inte 0 
pany transfers from Canada to the United States aggregating approxim 
$6,230,000. These were Canadian dollars and the discount suffered as a 
of the transfer was borne by The Borden Company. This cash, to the 
of approximately $3,557,000, was either returned to Canada or disbursed — 
the account of Canadian subsidiaries. The excess of cash transferred fr D 
Canada over cash returned through inter-company balances was not sufficien 
to pay the dividends to the Canadian stockholders of The Borden Company 
approximately $354,000 as the dividends paid in United States dollars to Can 
dian stockholders amounted to approximately $3,027,000. However, The Borden — 
Company paid interest to its Canadian subsidiaries on money borrowed from 
the subsidiaries and the subsidiaries in turn, of course, paid the taxes due to the 
Canadian Government on such interest. 
From the foregoing it will be seen that The Borden Company His not, d 
ing this five-year period, either received any dividends from its Canadian 8 
sidiaries, nor has it received from them sufficient cash to pay the Canadian po 
tion of dividends on its own stock. 


NET CASHETRANSFERRED FROM UNITED STATES TO CANADA 


Intercompany transfers of cash from United States to Canada..............e.0.0eeeeee $ 3,557,127 62 
Approximate average cash dividends paid by The Borden Company to Canadian stock- pn: 
holders. 32 Oe ce eee te art 3,027,500 00 


$ 6,584,627 62 
Intercompany transfers of cash from Canada to United States...................-.-.--- 6, 229,635 75 és 


Excess U.S. funds sent to Canada 


‘i BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1932 
SSETS— 
Property and F lant— are 
Real estate, machinery, delivery equipment, mechanical cabinets and furniture. . ..$ 2,420,440 32 — 
teserve for depreciation 


Net property and plant... 73 ee ea eee ee eee $F, 498, 747-27 
Current Assets— 
(OT. Wap aeresenanr camer tre iolgs kaWatme ieee vr Mel TR A ER Vee $ 64,125 47 
Accounts rec’le;-less reserve: 3 ee a 805,432 77 
Inventory—Products and ‘supplies .i.6 nok eae sae ke re cee 67,308 12 
Marketable securities, -. 0.2) ee a te ee eee 491,932 74 
Total current:assete.. 30 2) ts ae ee ee 1,428,799 10 
Prepaid ‘insurance and taxeg. o.. 25 ey ee a gee 379 49 
Trademarks, patents and: good -willt<* 22% roe ee ee ee 
—————_ ee 
Total assets. (0.3 63a ie ees 2 ion oe eee ee $ 2,957,945 82 
—— 
LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SuRPLUS— 
Current Liabilities— ‘ 
Accotints payvaplesc: - ict iiss vs ee eae are rat each aires aioe eee $ 114,399 21 
Acerued taxes and pay rofl.....:.5..,75.-: Stabe wenden gene a CEL 31,659 48 
Total current liabilities. saa ees Ge ee ee tetra: $ 
Deferred*liabilities, <3 Slee SO oe eee eee ES een orien Ga 
Total abilities 453405, 3 ne ee en ne IO CN fe Rae, ca ee Ge ; 3 
Capital Stock— Se 
17,350 shares ($100.00).: << ..... 0... ask, oh he eee, 
en hae Fe 
ite insurances 5015 Ss ee ne eee oft 
Supls fo ee ae Pe a a 1,070,843 03 
Total capital, reserves and ‘surplays:: 37-3 e0e) se ee $ 2,8 


Eo cco Laem FSi Pig Pee oe: ea ae oe Pa ay eA es 
.e e" 
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age 489-Line 20. 
et of 12-quart metal case. 


Minutes: Page 491—Line 25. 
I PLETE List OF BORDEN PLANTS IN CANADA AT DATE OF ACQUISITION 


omvwall oy Denne Conall, Ont., Dairy. 
loyneur Co-Operative eee 8-14 York St., Ottawa, Creamery and wholesale produce. 


f = Cs. Ltd., Huntingdon, Quebec, Manufacturers of cheese. 
Pure Milk Co., Ltd., 181 John St. N., Hamilton, Bo and ice cream manufacturers. 
Renton, ‘Ontario, Creamery. 


: ates Dairies, Ltd., 100 Vine St., Hamilton, Dairy. 
: , Ltd., 163 John St. S., Hamilton, Ice cream manufacturers. 


arvis, Ont., OOreamery 
Caine Ont., Creamery. 
as dale St., Hamilton, Idle (formerly ice cream plant). 
en’s” Niagara Dairies, Ltd., Magdalene St., Niagara Falls, Ont., Dairy and ice cream 
anufacturers. 
den’s Niagara Dairies, Ferry St., Niagara Falls, Dairy. 
Ikerside Dairy, Ltd., 66 Monmouth Road, Walkerville Ont., Dairy. 
Walkerville Dairy, Ltd, Felix Ave., Town of Sandwich, Idle (former ly delivery station). 
_ Walkerside Dairy, Ltd., King St., ‘London, Ont., Delivery station. 
_ Walkerside Dairy, Ltd., King St., ‘Chatham, Ont., Delivery station. 
a Vesgate Ice Cream Co., 215 Sandwick St. B,, E. Windsor, Ont., Ice cream manufacturers. 
allantyne Dairies, Ltd., 33 Pitt St., Windsor, Dairy. 
Windsor City Dairy, 329 Dougall Ave., Ww indsor, Dairy. 
J.J. Joubert Limitee, 4141 St. Andre St., Montreal, Dairy and ice cream plant. 
ee _ Joubert Limitée, 920 Blvd. Decarie, Montreal, Distributing branch. 
J. J. Joubert Limitée, 10734 Lajeunesse St., Montreal, Distributing branch. * 
J. J. Joubert Limitée, La Baie, du Febvre, Que. (Village), Milk receiving plant. 
J. Joubert Limitée, La Baie, du Febvre, Que. (Pays Brule), Milk receiving plant. 
J. J. Joubert Limitée, La Baie, du Febvre, Que. (Haut La Baie), Milk receiving plant. 
aulfield’s Dairy Limited, 45 Howard Park Ave., Toronto, Dairy (main). 
Caulfield’s Dairy Limited, 2187 Yonge Street, Toronto, Dairy (discontinued June 30, 1931). 
me aa Dairy Limited, Greenwood Ave. and Long Branch, Dairy (discontinued June 30, 
1931 
p> Ca ifield’s Dairy Limited, 381 Roncesvalles Ave. Branch, Retail store. 
: Ifield’s Dairy Limited, 639 Danforth Ave. Branch, Retail store. 
_ Caulfield’s Dairy Limited, 19665 Queen St. East Branch, Retail store. 
_ City Dairy Company Limited, Spadina Crescent, Toronto, Dairy and ice cream plant. 
_ City Dairy Company Limited, Centre Island, Toronto, Branch selling depot. 
Dairy Company Limited, New Lowell, Ont., Dairy farm. 
7 Dairy Company Limited, Woodstock, Ont., Receiving station. 
y Dairy Company, Limited, Embro, Ont., Receiving station. 
ity Dairy Company Limited, Toronto, Queen Street, Idle property. 
he Drimilk Company Limited, Spadina Crescent, Toronto, Sales and executive offices. 
he Drimilk Company Limited, Princeton—Manufacturing Plant, Sales and executive offices. 
: imilk Company Limited, Courtland, Ont., Manufacturing plant. 
Drimilk Company Limited, Simcoe, Ont., Manufacturing plant. 
Drimilk Company Limited, Listowel, Ont., Manufacturing plant. 
e Drimilk Company Limited, Straffordville, ‘Ont., Manufacturing plant. 
Drimilk Company Limited, Villa Nova, Ont., Receiving station and mfg. plant. 
_ Hall’s Limited, Winnipeg. Manufacturing canned chicken meat, also frozen eggs. 
Hall’s Limited. Lindsay, Distributing offices. 
's Limited, Regina, Distributing offices. 
imited, Calgary, Distributing offices. 
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Hall’s Limited, Windsor, Distributing offices. ea as Sua 
Hall’s Limited, Hamilton, Distributing offices. a ees 


Hall’s Limited, Toronto, Distributing offices. 

Hall’s Limited, Ottawa, Distributing offices. 

Hall’s Limited, Montreal, Distributing offices. 

Canadian Milk Products, Limited, Toronto, Administrative and sales office. 

Canadian Milk Products, Limited, Montreal, Sales office and distributing. 

Canadian Milk Products, Limited, Winnipeg, Sales office and distributing. 

Canadian Milk Products, Limited, Vancouver, Sales office and distributing. 

Canadian Milk Products, Limited, Keevin, Feeder station. 
Brownsville—Manufacturing Powdered Milk, Corinth, Feeder station. 
Belmont—Manufacturing Powdered Milk, Verschoyle, Feeder station. 
Burford—Manufacturing Powdered Milk, Westminster, Feeder station. 
Hickson—Manufacturing Powdered Milk, Glanworth, Feeder station. 
Russell—Manufacturing Powdered Milk, New Durham, Feeder station. 
Tillsonburg—Manufacturing Powdered Milk, Otterville, Feeder station. 
Finch—Manufacturing Powdered Milk, Muir, Feeder station. 

(Factories and Feeders located in Ontario). 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or CoMMONS, 
Tuourspay, April 13, 1933. 


onnelly, Fafard, Meat ane. Lucas, McGillis, McKenzie, Moore, Mother- 
ell, Mullins, Myers, Pickel, Sauvé, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, ‘Spotton, Stirling, 
ges Tummon, Weese, "Weir (Macdonald), Wilson. 


1). 1G, Grabill, manager of Montreal Dairy was called, sworn, examined and 
red. 


Witness Joseph L. Roberge was recalled, examined and retired. 


cE. Jones, general manager, Ottawa Dairy Limited, re-appeared and 
asked leave to make a reply to a statement made at the meeting of April 12, 
hereby it was alleged that instructions had been sent by Bordens Limited of 
New York to Bordens Limited of Canada to clean the books of the Canadian 
Company before the company should be investigated. 

_ Permission being granted Mr. Jones made a statement as appears in the 
printed evidence hereto. 


; The meeting adjourned till Tuesday, April 18, at 3.30 p.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
April 13, 1933. 


he Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


he CHAIRMAN: We have Mr. Grabill with us this morning, of the Montreal 


Company Limited, and if the Committee is agreeable, we will call Mr. 
bill first. 


A BL. GRABILL, aot Manager, Montreal Dairy Company Limited, called 
d sworn. 


Mr. Picken: Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the Committee, I would 
<e to read a couple of clauses from a bill which has been introduced in the 
egislature at Quebec this month, in regard to the milk industry. I would like 
give you first Clause 12: “The Minister may appoint a commission of not 
less than five members, nor more than seven, under the name of: Dairy Industry 
mission of the Province of Quebec, and select its president and secretary ; 
latter may be chosen from among the members of the commission,” and 
o Clause 13: “Such commission may: (a) Inv estigate and study the situation 
he dairy industry and the dairy products trade in the Province of Quebec 
ewhere, and shall report thereon to the Minister; (b) Establish a scale for 
e guarantee to be given by milk dealers to their producer-suppliers.” 

We recognize, Mr. Chairman, that perhaps it is out of our jurisdiction to 
pass legislation establishing price to the producer, but we are a fact-finding 
y—we set out to find facts. We are furnishing the inspiration, and we are 
Iding public opinion to the extent that the Province of Quebec has now 
mn action. J think we may take this draft bill as an evidence of their intention 
to take action, and I would like to have these two clauses put in the record. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Grabill, have you a statement to make?—A. I would like to use a 
figures that I have with me. 
- Q. The Committee is ready to hear your statement.—A. Gentlemen, I am 
tt a public speaker, but I will try to speak as clearly as possible. If you don’t 
arstand me, naturally I hope you will ask me to repeat. 
ieee is customary, Mr. Grabill, to allow a witness to give his statement 
interruption, and examination will follow—A. All mich. sii 
Q We will follow the customary practice—A. We were rather surprised to 
uch detailed information about our company in the newspapers yesterday. 
re. disappointed that we were not called upon ourselves to give this 
tion as it is available, and we have nothing to hide. I trust that the 
papers will give just as much publicity to our side of the story as they 
d to the other. You gentlemen certainly realize that the headlines and so on 
ot do our business any particular good. We not only buy from the 
ve have got to sell, and if we don’t sell it, we certainly can’t buy; and 
we sell the greater the overhead charges. 
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The person who addressed you yesterday has not been connected with 
company in any capacity for eighteen months. It is rather surprising 
accurately he quoted figures. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Were they correct?—A. I will come to that later. 

He was discharged in October, 1931, for good and sufficient reasons. The 
information, as far as we can estimate, is not correct, and I am sure you wish 
to be fair and just during this enquiry; and that you will be just as anxious as 
we are to listen to the figures in a fair-minded manner, and would give a just 
decision on our figures. As stated before, we are perfectly willing to give any 
information you desire, and to have any auditors come into our Company and — 
examine our records as far back as they could locate them. “a 

Now, I want to point out—I am just going by the newspaper figures asl 
did not have this printed copy of yesterday’s proceedings—in September of 
1931, we are supposed to have held back $1,370, which should have been paid to 
the farmers. Now, that is just a. figure that is obtained by figuring the total - 
receipts of milk at the full association price and then deducting from that figure _ 
the total obtained by using the average purchasing price. I do not see wherein _ 
that could be taken as money that should have gone to the farmers, that is Just 
a figure set up—well, it is of no use to us really; I don’t know why it was ever 
calculated, At that time the average association price for milk was $1.70 per 
hundred pounds and we paid $1.54; that is, taking our total receipts. I am not — 
saying where that went, I will come to that later. ae 

Witness further stated that our surplus was 538,089 pounds. I wish I could — 
remember figures like that after eighteen months. And he said we paid as sur- 
plus 1,140,343, pounds, during the first nine months of 1931. That is absolutely 
incorrect as during this period we received 7,563,040 pounds and our total fluid 
milk sales were 5,261,776 pounds, leaving a surplus during these months of _ 
2,301,264 pounds. During this period we paid the producer as surplus only 
1,040,264—a little mistake there, you will notice, it was not 1,400,000 it was 
1,040,348. We therefore absorbed the difference between what our real surplus 
was and what we paid as surplus; in other words this difference was paid at the 
full association price. The quantity absorbed was 1,260,921 pounds, that is th 
difference between these two figures. I have the figures here for the twelve 
months of 1931 which shows surpluses paid to the producer. : 


By Mr. Hackett: 

Q. I would suggest that the witness repeat these figures, they are very — 
important, and he has no copies for the committee—A. Yes, I will repeat any 
figures you wish. & 


By Mr. Bowman: i 
Q. And the total receipts for the first nine months for 1931 was how much? | 
—A. 7,563,040 pounds, and the fluid milk sales themselves are the net sales 
and not only include milk that was sold in bottles, but milk that was sold in 
cans, and also raw milk sales—that is, non-pasteurized milk of 5,261,776 pounds. 
The surplus for nine months was 2,031,264 pounds, and the surplus that we p: 
was 1,040,343. The difference which was absorbed is the difference between 
that one million and the two million roughly 1,260,921. 


By Mr. Hackett: ; 
Q. Does that mean that you paid for that at the price——A. At the assocl 


ation milk prices. 
Q. At the association prices?—A. Yes. Now, for the twelve months th 
total receipts were 10,250,348 pounds; the fluid milk sales 7,451,174, therefor 
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lus was 2,799, 174 a air, oi will note it was approximately 27-3 
We paid the producers a surplus of 1,338,695 pounds. The surplus 
ed was 1,460,479. We have tried to be as fair to the producer as we 
ssibly could, ‘and in spite of that we took a loss. Surplus, as you probably 
ow by now, is caused by a change in weather conditions. On a rainy day 
drivers do not sell as much. Some of our large customers’ quantities vary 
ost terribly, you might say. We have some customers who buy as much as 
43,000 pounds of mille 3 in a week, and the following week they will phone us on 
Saturday, for instance, and the following week they won’t take anything. That 
me pounds of milk that we have got to skim. 


ea 


oe oS See 
> “s 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Those are bulk sales?—A. Those are bulk sales, but we pay for it at 
he fluid milk prices, and it has not been our policy to telephone producers on 
Saturday evening and tell them that we do not want any milk on Monday. 
We try and give them reasonable notice. Sometimes it has only been four days, 
ae | just cut off some shippers in March, and we gave them, I think it was, 
ourteen days in which to make other arrangements about their milk. Some 
of them wrote us back that their separators were out of order or something, 
and asked us if we would take their milk and pay the surplus price, and we 
agreed to do it, and that is just what we did in two or three cases; we do not 
particularly need their cream, as we have four creameries of our own in the 
country. 
We also avoid carrying any milk over from one day to another. For in- 
stance, to-day we have not got in our holding tanks the day after to-morrow’s 
milk, which is the practice very widely. We are trying to have our milk as 
_ close to the consumer as possible from the source, and that explains why we 
attempt to buy as large a quantity as we may possibly require, the largest 
day’s sales. We have always got the largest day’s sales coming in. At that 
time their buying policy was not very clearly defined. I would point out that 
the buying policy since September, 1932; we decided to take the months of 
ovember, December, February and March and to average the two-weekly 
0 half-monthly shipments from each farmer during that period, and over and 
above that quantity, if it was necessary, we would call it surplus. In other 
ords, if our fluid milk sale would not absorb any more than just the total 
mount obtained by taking this average which is figured for each farmer, then 
e difference was paid at surplus; so that where a man shipped us the same 
‘quantity in the winter months as the summer, he would not have any surplus; 
and we have other shippers who give us more milk in the winter than in the 
summer. They are running their business very well, because they get the 
highest price when they have the largest quantity of ‘milk. Others who are 
careless, and give us half a can of milk a day in the winter time and five cans 
day in the summer time, they are not business men, and they are treated 
as such. Our producers all understand this policy. They all understood this 
policy since the month of September. We told them we would take the winter 
months and figure their basis; and in the months of November and December 
when there was a certain shortage of milk in Montreal—which was only a 
fictitious shortage—but there was for a while, we had no difficulty in taking 
shippers away from other companies, not the large companies, the smaller 
companies, and after they shipped their milk to us, because they knew they 
would get paid on time, that they were not going to ‘ship three month’s supply 
of milk and get nothing. Whatever the price was, they were going to get it. 
here has been some talk about spread between the selling price and the 
purchase price. In 1931, when prices for milk were rather high, we were select- 
our four per cent milk which we were selling at the regular retail price of 
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11 cents (the regular large dealer’s price for good milk was aes 

this included a special sanitary cover cap. Our regular supply of 
sold retail at nine cents, two cents below the other large distributors i in M 
This was continued until April, 1932, when our special milk was reduced one— 
cent, and our regular milk was not reduced, so it was only one cent belo the 
other large distributors. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What you call your regular milk would be containing ‘guflcient butte he 
to comply with the by- law?—A. The by-law is only 3-25. We have. never put 
out milk less than 3-5. 

Q. You do not step it up or down at all?—A. We don’t step it down at sat 
but we step it up by purchasing jersey milk. We feel therefore that we hav 
stepped over something. We were still paying association prices, so our spread 
during this period was from 10 to 20 per cent less than other distributors for a 
certain quantity of our milk. In the fall of 1932 (that is last fall), when th 
regular price was raised to eleven cents, we did not raise our price. We remaine 
at 10 cents, so that our spread was still reduced from the other distributor 
This policy was continued until the regular retail price was reduced to nin 
cents on February 27, 1933, when we also reduced our price to nine cents, and 
we are now selling at what is considered the regular price of milk in Montreal, 
retail, nine cents. We, therefore feel we have always given the public the fa 
retail prices, and you will note that during these years our spread was consid 
erably lower than some of our competitors. . 

Now, in purchasing milk—I will just go over a few of these things, so it 
will be fresh in everyone’s mind—you will note that we buy on the basis of 100° 
pounds, but we sell on the basis of 103. There are 38-8 quarts of milk in 100 
pounds, and not 40 as is commonly estimated. This means that we really should 
add three per cent to our actual purchase price, in order to compare it with our 
retail selling prices. I would also point out that a considerable quantity of our 
milk is sold to stores at two cents below the retail price. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is your regular milk, I suppose?—A. Both. Both milk is fala ee 
in the stores. And in cans at a oreat deal lower price. Besides this, institutions, 
hospitals and relief associations have several prices. Relief associations are 
buying milk for seven cents a quart, and four cents a pint in Montreal to-day. 
I think that is about all I have to say in answer to this statement of yesterday. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Mr. Grabill, you have stated quite emphatically that the states 
which were made by. Mr. Roberge the day before Tee ay were false?- 
Incorrect. 
Q. Well, incorrect or false. Have ‘you with you the books showing the 
amount of surplus settled for during the months in dispute, which were the 
months of January, February and so forth down to September, 1931?—A. 
I have the amount of surplus paid right here. 
Q. That is a statement which has been made up since?—A. Well, it is take 
from our books so it would be understandable; if you would like to examine the 
books and compare the figure, we would show the figure and how we get it to 
anyone. 
Q. Are-the books there?—A. Yes, I have the books here from 1931. 
Q. Now, for 1931, will you give, according to the books or records, w 
was the amount of surplus actually charged to the farmer?—A. In the month ¢ 
January, 65,467 pounds. 
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figure ‘given by Mr. Roberge with respect to that moh showing what he 
ms to be the actual surplus and which was set out by him as 35,520 pounds? 
I don’t know how he figures that. 

You don’t know how he figures that?—A. No. 
. Have you anything in your records which would correspond with that 
re?—A. What was that figure? 
-Q. 35,520 pounds as being the actual and true surplus for that month?—A. 
There is no such figure here in the month of January. 
. There is no such figure; in any event, Mr. Roberge was correct when 
d that the surplus settled for was 65,467 pounds?—A. Well, if that is what 
‘mm this copy of the proceedings, I assume it is correct. 
ee you look at page 469, please? 


i By the Chairman: 


. You stated it was correct—A. Yes, I think it was correct. Page what? 
Q At page 469, at the middle of the page—A. That is the figure that I 
here, 65,467. 

. Now, will you take the month of February of the same year?—A. 62,455. 
). 64, 455, and if you look at the top of page 470 you will find that that 


uae Yes, thst is oe have you any figure in your records which would 
rrespond ‘with the figure given at the bottom of page 469, where, in answer 
a question by Mr. Tummon: “Because that company charged 100 per cent 
re for surplus than they really had. Now, what about February? How much 
ual Bek was there?—A. 12,550 pounds?” A. No, there is no such figure 
1 our boo 


lso with the statement made by Mr. Roberge——A. That is right. 
_ Q. Have you any corresponding figure for that month as shown by Mr. 


~Q. Will you take the month of April; what according to your records is 

hown as the amount of surplus charged to the producer?—A. 135,503. 

— Q. 135,503—now that again corresponds exactly with the figures given by 
{r. Roberge—A. That is right. 

. Q. Correct, so that apparently so far as we have gone in this respect, these 

res Mr. Roberge has been exactly correct.—A. Strangely correct. 

I beg your pardon.—A. Strangely—-accurately correct. 

. Strangely—accurately correct; well then, what were your figures for 

y?—A. 96,834. 

The figures which is entered here is 196,834——A. I see that, I just 

ed whether somebody made a mistake in subtraction and so forth. 

I beg pardon?—A. I just wondered if one of us made a mistake in sub- 

raction. I would look as though our figure was correct. I would have to do 

ome figuring. 

Would you just give the figures to the Committee so that we may 

ps a the calculation?—A. Let us see whether I can or not, I don’t think 
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I can without an adding machine, I have to add about 300 figures, that 
only way I can figure it. These figures are correct because they were balance 
yesterday, and they cross-checked with our books, so that in that item ther 
will be a difference of 100,000 between this and the ‘figure that you have. 
Q. I notice that.—A. In the figure that Mr. Roberge gave. s 
Q. Well, we will take——A. There was a difference of 100,000, which is 
exactly what this is here. I would not quibble over it, because I could find out. 
It would not matter much one way or the other, because it does not mean 
much in a volume of several million. 
~ Q. We will take an opportunity probably a little later of checking that 
one figure out. I would like, if possible, to get the details so that we can check 
that—A. I would be glad if I can settle that myself. I will certainly see that 
they are sent up here and certified if you wish them. If you would like to 
give me a few minutes I might do it now, if not, we will have them sent up. 


The CuHairman: I notice, Mr. Barvmatt that the difference carries right 
down through to the totals. 


The Witness: Yes. 

The CuHatrMANn: So that they are evidently a mistake. 
Mr. Bowman: In any event, I don’t know that the amount is so very 
important. Sa 

The Witness: I don’t think it matters, Mr. Bowman, it might just be a — 4 
stenographic error, you know. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. All right. Take the following month, June; what do your books show — 
as daily surplus settled for?—A. 162,154. 

Q. 162,154, which again corresponds with the figures given us by Mr. 
Roberge as Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you anything in your records showing the actual and true surplus 
for that month as alleged by Mr. Roberge to be 109,830?—A. 109,830? No, — 
I havn't that figure. 

Q. No, for the month of July what do your figures show as being the sur- 
plus charged the producer?—A. 146,827. 

Q. The records show 156,827—I understand that that is a typographical : 
error, and that it should be 146—so that that, too, corresponds with the figures 
given by Mr. Roberge. Taking the month of August, what figures do you show 
in your book as being the month charged the producer?—A. 147,661. 

Q. And for the month of September?—A. 136,625. 

Q. 136,625, again corresponding with the figures given by Mr. Roberge. — 
Now, apparently, Mr. Roberge has had true information with respect to the 
surplus actually settled for during this nine months period.—A. It would 
appear so. 

Q. It would appear so. And if, as alleged by Mr. Roberge the Company — 
were—and I don’t make this as a statement—following the method which he 
has alleged, naturally there would be no record in the books showing the false 
figure?—A. Well, these are the original figures that I have right here. 

Q. Yes—A. And they are made directly from the receiving sheets, you see. — 

Q. Yes—A. They are not typewritten figures, this is the original book. | 
We dug it out of the attic, and we haven’t looked at it since. 

Q. Quite true. Now, at this period of 1931 were you in the employ of the 
Company ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you, personally, have anything to do with the making up of ‘the 
records in question?—A. No, sir. 

Q. So that your information has just come by an examination of the record? ae 
—aA. Yes sir; and with a previous examination by our accountants in our office. 
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During that particular period, the nine months which are in ques- 
931, who was responsible for keeping a record of and entering in your 
)K e figures with respect to surplus?—A. Mr. Rober ge. 

Q. Mr. Roberge himself?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, the book which is before you, and which I understand to contain 
ecord of this surplus, is made up in what way?—A. In what way? 

-Q. Is that the original book of entry; that is, did Mr. Roberge at the end 
f each day enter into that book directly the ficures showing the surplus settled 
yr?—A. If he didn’t he instructed the clerk to, that is certain. These are ink 
ieures, they are not typewritten—some are in pencil, I think. 

: ~Q. Just explain to me just what the procedure is with respect to that book; 
_ that is, the making up of the contents of that book?—A. Well there are so many 
unds of milk weighed in from each shipper on a receiving sheet, and marked 
down so many cans at so many pounds. At the end of the day these sheets are 
totalled and the figures are placed in this book. 

Q. Yes, that is the point I am asking; that is not the original book of entry? 
. It is the original for the total day’s receipts. 

 Q. Quite true, but the total day’s receipts are made up from receiving 
heets?—A. Those are more or less scraps of paper, they are not printed forms, 
ou know. 

—  Q. Not printed forms?—A. We have them printed now, at that time they 
were just run off on a Gestetner machine. 

Q. Have the company still these memoranda?—A. I would think they have. 
Q. And they would have no objection to them being produced?—A. None 
whatever. 

Q. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that they be produced for inspection 
y the members of the Committee; I am referring of course to the documents 
eo which these final figures are compiled?—A. Yes, sir; I understand very 
e 


_ The CuarrmMan: This witness agrees to produce them? 
The Witness: Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. At this period, from January to September, 1931, who were the persons 

who might have these original memoranda?—A. Well, I think we still have one 

f those men with us, they are employees in the plant; workmen, partially 
skilled workmen. I could find that out. 

— Q. What position do they occupy, what are their duties?—A. Well, the one 

it the door, all he does is weigh the cans and mark down the number; the weight 

f the can ‘and the total gross weight of the container and the contents. Then 

e just pushes it along over to the second man who removes the covers and 

amples the milk. 

Q. I don’t want the duties of all those men; but I want the duties of the 

man who makes the figures which are final?—A. That is all he does—he weighs 

he cans full, and we know the weight empty; and both these weights are put 
own. 

Q. To show the receipts? —A. To show the receipts. 

~Q. Yes, but who is it that gives you the figures with respect to the sales 

o that you know what surplus you arrive at?—A. Well, that is taken from 

nalysing the number of quarts, pints and gallons of milk sold which are totalled 

ip daily, and then monthly—he takes the monthly sales of milk in pounds. 

-Q. Who does that?—A. That is done in the accounting department. 

Q. In the accounting department?—A. Yes. 

So that these surplus figures are not made up by the man actually in the 

lant?—A. Well, in our office. 


Oe 
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Q. In your office?—A. The office is right above the receiver. — Abs 

@. Yes, you have an oridinary workman or labourer in the plant who | 
up the receipts?—A. Right. t 

Q. Then from your accounting office you get the loss for the day?—A. es 

Q. So that it is a combination of these two returns which gives soe th 
surplus entered up in your book?—A. Yes, sir. 3 

~ Q. Who is it that finally makes that calculation from which these re rd 
are made?—A. At the present moment? 

Q. No, not at present but at that time?—A. I would not be saree bu 
what Mr. Roberge did that; I think he did it. 

@. You think it was Mr. Roberge?—A. Yes, I think so. He didn’t total up 
the sales, mind you, but he took the sales and compared them with the receipts 

Q. And arrived at the figures which finally went into these books?— 
Those figures are not in this book. 

Q. No, but I say, “finally arrived at the figures which are in the book” ?— 
A. Correct. 

Q. So that to your information at the present time Mr. Roberge himself wa 
ereaue le for the figures which were entered up in this book of surpluses —A 
Right ae 
Q. That is correct, exactly; Mr. Roberge should have possibly the best 
knowledge of anyone in your Company with respect to the figures which ar 
entered in that book—A. He might have a knowledge of that. 

@. But, in the ordinary course of events, he should have the best knowl 
edge.—A. If he had had the best knowledge he would still be with us probably. 

Q. Is there anybody else in your Company who, because of his position, 
during that particular time would have a more accurate knowledge of these ~ 
figures than Mr. Roberge, and of their correctness—A. Not particularly, - 
don’t believe so. 

Q. No. Why do you say “particularly,” or question the statement mad 
by Mr. Roberge?—A. Well, because. 

Q. Speaking as a witness and from your knowledge—A. Because they don’t : 
agree with our figures. 

Q. No, but strangely they do agree with the actual surpluses which have 
been paid by your Company.—A. That j is right. ss 

Q. As far as you were concerned, you were only giving your evidence from — 
the records which appear before you eal Well, these are the only figures. 

@. These are the only figures, but you yourself have no accurate personal | 
knowledge as to whether these figures are correct or incorrect—A. Except that 
they tied in with our financial figures, and were audited. 

Q. But your statement is that the surpluses which are contained in this 
report are taken from some other documents of which this only represents th 
final record—A. That is right, but we have the other documents. re 

Q. But you yourself personally have no knowledge of the truth or the ; 
untruthfulness of the statements made by Mr. Roberge, except as they are con- 
tained in the book before you at the present moment.—A. And these ee : 
yes, sir. 

Q. What papers?—A. These summary papers which I have here. 

Q. The summary paper figures were made up by our accounting department 
as taken from the records of the Company.—A. Taken from this book here. 

Q. From that book?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there anybody else in your Company 2 eee it for granted, as W 
must from the evidence you have given, you yourself have no personal knowl 
edge of these figures at all save by copy of the record—is there anybody else — 
in your Company who would have a more accurate or correct knowledge of the — 
figures in question than Mr. Roberge himself—A. Well, we still have the sa 
accountant that we had at that time. 
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1ot go back and actually cheek up.—A. If the figures did not balance 
nly would, and the plant superintendent also. You see, the receipts 
got to balance with the disposals and show a reasonable loss, if the loss 
of line, well, they are certainly going to be checked back very thoroughly. 
Q Of course, but these differences, if we accept the story given by Mr. 
oberge, were all favourable to the Company. —A. Well, I think I could state 
res favourable to the Company in the same manner. 

Yes, along the same line?—A. Well, I don’t know whether the figures 


0 figure out. I am giving the figures as we have them, and as we are 
to certify them. 


Pope the Chairman: 
Mr. oe what do you mean when you describe your milk as fluid 


eit] er store or private houses. 
_ Q. You and Mr. Roberge have fairly well agreed as to the amount of sur- 
milk which was charged to the farmer for these nine months. Can you tell 
ow that milk was disposed of ?—A. Some of it went into the ice cream; some 
nt into butter; and some went into the various grades of cream that we 'sold. 
fc -Can you give me any idea of the proportions which went into these 
rent channels?—A. What month would you like, sir. 
Q. Well, any month that would be an average month would do; you could 
give me for the whole nine months, I suppose—A. Well, I haven’t got it. Let 
1e see whether I have it totalled up or not. No, I haven’t got it ‘totalled up 
that i is why I can give it to you for any month, but not for the nine months. 
. What proportion, for instance, would be disposed of as sweet cream. 
n April—I can only give you this statement approximately without adding 
own here carefully—in April our total receipts were in the neighbourhood 
0,000 pounds, and there was some 38,000 pounds that went into cream. 
. Well, that 38,000 pounds, I suppose, was settled for as surplus milk, was 
. Well, I could not say that that particular 38,000 pounds was, no. "You 
in ‘April what we paid as surplus was 135,000 pounds, but our actual surplus 
as a great deal higher than that. You see, in April we received, as I stated, 
e 840,000 pounds of milk, and we only pasteurized 560,000 pounds of milk, 
) You see? Now, all of that that was pasteurized was not sold, and it is only 
part which is actually sold and for which we enter the amount payable 
is called fluid milk. The surplus that we put into that cooler, for instance, 
ke provision for the special needs of our customers and which never goes 
the cooler—it is just bottled—and if it is not sold that day the following 
ng the first thing that cooler is cleared and every bottle is uncapped and 
ntents dumped out. That is not called fluid milk, that is just called 


ae s. 


pee ee ee 


. You are one of the parties, I suppose your company is one of the parties 
he tentative agreement with the producers’ association from time to time? 
es, sir. 

Was it a practice to settle milk that was transformed into sweet cream 
2 association prices?—-A. Well, I don’t know the policy of other companies. 
What was the arrangement with your company?—A. There was no 
ment. 
Q. You were allowed to do as you liked about settlements for that milk. 
> milk that went into cream, yes. 


careers 
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@. Do you think that that was the intention, or the understand 
producers’ association?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. I think, surely, if you have an arrangement, and if you agreed t 
arrangement between producers and distributors you should know whether- 
—A. My understanding of it is that we pay at the full association price fo 
milk that is sold as milk. 

Q. And what do you pay for milk that was sold as sweet cream?—A. Ther 
is no arrangement, to my knowledge. 

Q. That scarcely compares with the evidence which has been given by oth 
companies.—A. If you wish to consider the arrangement as followed by th 
butter market—that is the basis that we follow. 

Q. No, no, that is not what I mean at all; the larger companies have told | 
us from time to time that they settle for the milk that was disposed of as sweet 
cream at association prices. Evidently you don’t follow that practice?—A. Some 
of them may do, but, as I stated here, our surplus at that time was practically 
300,000 of milk in the month of April, and we only paid the producers the 
surplus price on 135,000 pounds of milk and there were 160,000 pounds of milk 
which was paid for at the full association price, while the milk that went in 
cream only amounted to some 38,000 pounds; so that we certainly paid the 
association price for far more milk than what went into sweet cream. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. What were your total receipts for the month of April about which the 
Chairman was speaking?—A. 837,861 pounds. 
Q. Consequently your sur plus during that month was in the neighbourhood 
of 40 to 50 per cent of your total receipts——A. Our surplus was 135,000 poun 
Q. No, no; the actual surplus—A. Our actual surplus was almost 300,000 
pounds of milk, that is over and above the quantity pasteurized. I haven’t got 
the net sales right in front of me, but they would make it still larger than that, 
because of the quantity pasteurized which was not sold. 
Q. The Chairman is asking what your understanding was with the producer; 
take, for instance, during that particular period, what was your understanding 
with the producer?—A. That we would pay for the milk that was sold as fluid 
milk at full association prices. 
Q. What about surplus?—A. That surplus would be paid at the butter 
price. During that period—I am talking about April—during the first half of 
April we paid our surplus at $1.10 per hundred. 
Q. And the association milk?—A. The association price was $2.03. 
Q. And $1.10 for surplus?—A. Surplus, that is what we paid. The other 
dairies may have paid a different price for ‘their surplus, there is no agreement: 
as to the exact price; you see what I mean. 
Q. And are we to understand from your evidence that you gave the pro 
ducer actually, during that month, credit for almost 150,000 pounds of milk in 
excess of what he was entitled to at association prices?—A. We paid to our 
shippers during that period that quantity of milk, yes, sir. 
Q. Well, I am correct, that the answer to my "question is “yes.”—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hackett: : 

Q. Will you explain to the committee how the figures are arrived at for 
each day; let us take a Monday morning in January, 1931. You receive 

certain amount of milk, and the milk is weighed by the door, is that correct? 

—A. Yes. 


Q. These figures are given to whom, or at that time were given to vie 
Mr. Roberge?—A. Either Mr. Roberge or one of his clerks. 
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n are the figures— —A. Just excuse me there. They may have 
the plant superintendent first and then to Mr. Roberge, but Mr. Roberge 
man that figured them out, and totalled them up. 
Q. When are the figures for a day completed?—A. Well, it may be three 
ys before they are finally completed, because that milk goes out and comes 
-as returns and is separated, you see, and the cream is disposed of. The 
m might stand there a day before we decided whether we wanted to use 
ther as cream, table cream, or butter, if it was sour, or in ice cream. 
Q. Do you attempt to follow the identity of the milk to its final disposal? 
A. Not the individual can, no. 
— Q. No, but the individual day’s receipts?—A. Yes.. Say for instance here, 
on a day in April, we have so many pounds received, so many pounds pasteur- 
1, they didn’t make any bottles of cream with it, they made some ice cream, 
they didn’t send any over to the butter room, but there was some skimmed, 
Now, the following day very likely that cream was disposed of in 
. That is shown on our butter receipts. It is not shown on here, because 
we just show the skim; whether the result of that skim went to ice cream 
or butter, I would have to go back and get the actual working sheets of that 
following morning. 
-Q. What happens to the milk that you pasteurize and is not sold from 
the cart on the day that it goes out?—A. Sold from the wagon? There is 
some that remains in the cold room. There is a surplus there, and each driver 
loads the surplus also, and his returns are sent, in our plant, into the basement, 
th the surplus that was in the cold room, and each bottle individually opened 
d dumped. If the milk is still sweet, it may go into ice cream. 
 Q. It never goes onto the wagon again?—A. Never goes back onto the 
wagon as milk. 
_ Q. Going back to the earlier question, how long does it take you to get 
a complete record of the milk which comes into your plant on a given day?— 
I would say about three days ought to be the outside. 
Q. That is, milk received on Monday morning should be finally accounted 
r on Wednesday?—-A. Wednesday or Thursday. Monday they may be behind. 
he plant operates on Sunday and the office does not. 
 Q. At the conclusion of your testimony, you told Mr. Bowman that your 
testimony rested entirely on the information disclosed by the books?—A. Yes; 
and my knowledge of our dairy practice, which is essentially the same now 
as it was in 1931, with the exception that I pointed out that last September 
we inauguarated a new system of our purchasing. 
_ Q. We are talking about the year 1931?—A. Yes. 
_Q. And you have told the committee that you have no knowledge, and 
means of knowimg what the accuracy of the figures is that are in the 
cords?—A. No, except that I have the original records, the original weighing 
record at the door, and from there the accumulation sheets, and from there 
r disposal sheets. 
_ Q. But again you told Mr. Bowman that you have no means of checking 
the accuracy of those records?—A. Well, I can’t go back and get the can of 
ae that was weighed. I have only the character of the employee, who is still 
us. 
_ Q. So that when you characterized Mr. Roberge’s testimony as erroneous 
1s erroneous only to the extent, so far as your testimony goes, that it does 
not coincide with your records?—A. No, sir. 
 Q. That is all that you can say?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


; ey Mr. Grabill, how long has the Montreal Dairy been functioning?—A. 
think about twenty-three years. 
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os It has been refinanced and reset up?—A. I suppose = hea ae 
Q. How long have you been with the company?—A. A little ze) 


years. 
Q. What official position do you occupy?—A. I am_ the manager ne 
secretary. fe 
Q. What is your salary?—A. My salary is $4,200 a year. 
Q. What other officials are there connected with the company, Ww 
salaries you can give us?—A. I could give you quite a number. Our offi 
manager has the next highest salary, and I think he receives $250 a mon 
that is $3,000 a year. 
Q. Who is the president of the company ?—A. The president is Mr. a: Hes 
Catelli. 
Q. What is the capitalization?—A. We have $1,000,000 first mortga 
gold bonds, and $500,000 general mortgage bonds. There is 31,520 shares of — 
no par value non-voting stock, 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Issued?—A. Just a minute, I just want to get this straight, now. N 
that is not issued. 


Mr. Picken: I withdraw the question for the time being, until we clear 
up the other. 
The CHatmrRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Tummon: I believe it would be better, and more satisfactory to ate 
committee, if we stayed on one point and cleared it up first. 


The CuatrMAn: I think you are perfectly right about that, if you want 
to go into anything of the capital structure. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I suppose you would have no objection to Mr. Roberge’s having a look | , 
at the books, in giving his testimony ?—A. Has he any right? 


The Cee They are committee books at the moment. — 
The Witness: If they are committee books, why, they are at your disposal. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. I presume you would not object, in any event, would you?—A. Well, 

we do not, as a rule, allow ev erbody to examine our books. But last year when 
the prov incial government were in, they had full freedom of the office. 


Mr. McGru1s: May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHARMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. McGillis: 


Q. In the month of April, 1931, you said that you had somewhere in t 
neighbourhood of 300,000 pounds of surplus milk, but you charged the produce 
back 135,000, and you paid for the rest at association prices; how did that co 
about?—A. Well, as I say, that milk was used in sweet cream and in ice crea 

Q. Do you usually buy all the milk you use in sweet cream and ice cream 
at association prices, all the time?—A. You see, we don’t set up and say that 
<o many pounds of that producer’s milk, of a certain producer’s milk went int 
milk and ice cream and sweet cream and butter. That would be a very co 
plicated accounting system. We strike an average, a fair average, and w 
allow him for the quantities that went into ice cream and went into sweet cream. | 
If we were only an ice cream company, we would not be buying milk at the 
association price. ‘ 
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at year there was half of our surplus. 
e CHatrMAN: Any further questions? 


s By Mr. Bowman: 
. Just one question—you have given us the figures month by month during 
‘nine months from January to September, 1931. Would you just give us 


The Cuarrman: You gave it some little time ago. The reporter has it. 
can give you the figures that you gave but you may not be willing to accept 
that. You gave us the surplus as 2,301,000 pounds. 
- The Wirness: That was nine months? 
~The Cuarrman: Yes. 
The Wirness: You are talking about nine months? 
Mr. Bowman: Yes. 
The Wirness: The actual surplus? 


By Mr. Bowman: 
— Q. I just want to verify the figures —A. It was 2,301,364. 
~ Q. What was the amount paid for?—A. It was 1,040,343. ; 
_ Q. And was absorbed by the company?—A. The difference, 1,260,929. 
— Q. Now, during the month of September, what were the actual receipts; 
at is 1931? 
_ The Cuarrman: I think, Mr. Reporter, when these questions are being 
asked, the witness has a right to that statement. 

The Wrirness: I don’t think the month is on there, so it is all right. The 
month is September? 


By Mr. Bowman: 


; 
Q. Yes—A. You want our total receipts? 

— Q. Yes—A. 856,251 pounds. 
_ Q. If you will refer to page 472, you will note that those are the exact 
gures given by Mr. Roberge?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. For that month; and how much is pasteurized during that month, 
ording to your records—A. 670,976. 
Q. If you will refer just below, at page 472, below the figures to which I 
referred a moment ago, you will note that Mr. Roberge stated that during that 
onth you pasteurized 818,751 pounds?—A. We didn’t pasteurize any more 
an this quantity that I have given you, for milk sales. 
_ Q. Lam not talking about milk sales. I am talking about total pasteuriza- 
on.—A. Pardon me, you know that everything of the ice cream mix is pas- 
_ teurized, and the table cream is pasteurized. 
a Q. Will you give me the total pasteurization for the month of September? 
A. As sold as fluid milk, 670,976, that was bottled and put into cans. 
Q. Yes?—A. Outside of that, there were certain quantities used for cream, 
certain amount used for butter, and a certain amount used for ice cream. 
_Q. What is the total pasteurization, then?—A. Well, that is the pasteuri- 
,» Mr. Bowman. 
. No, but the total pasteurization; have you no figure in your books 
corresponds with the statement made by Mr. Roberge?—A. No. 

Q. That the pasteurization during that month was 818,751 pounds?— 
No, I have no such figure. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Would they total to that Mr. Grabill?—A. They may. 
2). Oh, avell. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. The 670,976 pounds does not include what went into i ice cream and 
other things?—A. No, it never does, the pasteurized quantity. s 

Q. At the same place Mr. Roberge stated that at that time, at th 
the company skimmed 37,500 pounds; have you any record of that?. 
I have the skimming here. 

Q. Is that right?—A. It is 82,570 pounds. a 

The CuHairMaN: Any other questions? Are the committee ready to 
the witness step aside for the moment? “ 


Mr. Hackett: Yes. 
Mr. Bowman: Just leave the books there, please, Mr. Grabill. 


Witness retired. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, we have Mr. Roberge. 
Mr. Bowman: Call Mr. Roberge back, please, Mr. Chana! 


JosprH L. Roperee, recalled. 


The CHarRMAN: Mr. Roberge, you are already sworn. What is the wis 
of the committee? 


By Mr. Bowman: ‘ 

Q. Mr. Roberge, you gave certain evidence to the committee the day bef 
yesterday, and you have since had the advantage of listening to the testimon: 
of the previous witness. Do you wish to, in any way, retract stateme Sh 
previously made by you?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Having the advantage of the popis before you, will you show ea 


surplus and the surplus settled for?—A. ve 
Q. Will you do that?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Roberge, before you commence, are those your entries?—A. ce 

Q. You are responsible for those entries? —A, Yes. a yes 

Q. From what? How were those entries arrived at, or where did y 
get your information?—A. They are from the different departments, from - 
receiving milk department, or the pasteurizing department, from the skimmin 
department. 

Q. And did they come direct from those departments to you, or + thr 
some other hands?—A. They came through me. 

Q. Directly to you?—A. To me, yes, direct. 

Q. From these departments, and not through the hands of any st 
intendent or any other official of the department or organization?—A. § 
times it might happen that the superintendent might ask for them. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I didn’t just get that; what was that again?—A. Sometimes the su 
intendent might ask for them, ‘before I got them. It does not happen es 
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1¢ lar month, and tell us what the practice is with respect 
1 Riots figures?—A. Well, you see, I used to receive reports, so 
s of milk received from the farmers, and so many pounds received 
tory, and so many pounds of milk returned by the customers, 
the milkman. You take for instance the month of January, we 
ed from the farmers 414,545 pounds of milk. 


actory, 248,451 pounds. Then the returns from customers, that means 
s from milkmen, that is milk not sold, 25,730 pounds. That makes a 
of 688,726 pounds. Now, we have the company used for pasteurizing 
49 “pounds of milk. They used to standardize the homogenized cream, 
0,630 pounds; they used to standardize table cream, 6,040 pounds; they used to 
nda ‘d whipping cream, we call that heavy cream, 400 pounds. 

Q. Whipping cream?—-A. Whipping cream. We used for the butter, 3,750 
nds; we used for the ice cream, 21,442 pounds. Now, we skimmed 61,250 
ds, and there is a loss in the pasteurizing, 19,641 pounds. 

What was the -last?—A. That is the loss. 

19,641?—A. 19,641 pounds. You see, there is a difference. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What does that total to?—A. That is 697,576. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Yes—A. The first of January we had on aud from the previous day— 
. Just a minute, that amounts to more, does it?—A. Yes, that is all right. 
he is what I am coming to. 

- Q. You are going to explain that?—A. Yes. The first of January we had 
tank on hand 18,350 pounds to be added to the total received. 

. 18,350 pounds?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
fe From the previous month?—A. From the previous month, we had that 


: That makes the exact balance?—A. If you take the skim, what we 
ed, 61,250 ee 


And that j is the aan which you give for the month of January?—A. Yes. 
. Just explain that clearly again, so that the committee may get that 
—A. About skimming? 

s?—A. We skimmed 61 ,250 pounds, and returned by the customer, 
ounds— 


cs: Einescd by the customer, 25,730, 
Bovowan: He gave us that “apts 


DRONE Saya rk Set eee bee ae 
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By the Chairman: ae 
Q. That return would be from the previous day?—A. Yes, that ha: 
pasteurized, been put on the wagon and returned not sold. ae 
Q. That is the previous day’s milk?—A. Yes. There is some report missing, 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I beg your pardon?—A. There is some report missing. The recapitu 7 
tion for each month paid to the farmers. : 


The -CHAIRMAN: Have you that Mr. Grabill? 

Mr. GRaBILL: Yes. 

The CuHatrman: The recapitulation? 

Mr. GraBILu: Yes. 

The Cuatrman: Of the previous month’s business? 
Mr. GRABILL: Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I want to clear up this point, because I think it is the real point at 
issue——A. There are some missing. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. There are some missing . Be 

Q. What is missing?—A. I have only a part of the milk. I have only the 
receiving of milk paid to the farmers. This is not a recapitulation of the m 
paid to the farmers, not a real recapitulation at the end of the month in whi 
we balance with the bank for all the cheques paid out. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do I understand you to say that a certain amount of this milk wai 

brought in from some factory?—A. From the factory, yes. 
Q. From a jobber?—A. Yes. 

Q. From a jobber who used to buy milk and send it direct to the facto: 

—A. It is not all bought direct from the customers or the patrons? 


By Mr. Bowman: oa 
Q. Did I understand you to say there are some essential documents miss- 
ing?—A. To prove— 
Q. That do not enable you to prove your statements?—A. Yes, to prove 
the 35,000 pounds was really skimmed. I prove it by the record, but it is t 
prove it by the cheques we send out to farmers; but it is already proved by 
controlling report. 
Q. In other words, you say the total amount skimmed was 61,250 pounds? 
—A. 61,250 pounds. po 
Q. And in order to get the amount of the real surplus there should be — 
taken from that——A. The return of milk from the wagons. x 
Q. 25,730 pounds?—A. Yes. ‘4 
Q. For that month, which leaves 35,520 pounds, the actual figures which 
you gave us the day before yesterday, for the month of January?—Yes. rs 
Q. Now, is there any doubt whatever in your mind, Mr. Roberge, at 
present time, that the 35,520 pounds given the committee previously and to-d: 
is the real and correct actual surplus for that month?—A. Yes, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is a doubt? 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. There is no doubt.—A. No doubt at all. 
Q. No doubt whatever?—A. No doubt whatever. 


h all the figures, will you just give us the final figures which will correct 
dify the information which you previously gave us with respect to that 
?—A. The next month? 

~Yes—A. They skimmed 40,130 pounds. 

Q. Yes?—A. Returned by the ‘customers, 27,580 pounds. 

Q. Leaving as the actual surplus?—A. 12 550 pounds. 

Which again corresponds actually with the information you gave us 
day before yesterday?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any doubt whatever in your mind that the information just 
ven to us and now corroborated is correct?—A. Correct, yes, sir. 

_ Q. You say it is correct?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There could be no question about that in your mind?—A. That is 


Q. You are giving the information now from books actually prepared by 
urself and returns actually prepared by yourself?—A. Yes, sir. 
~Q. Will you take the month of March and give us the figures in the same 
way?—A. March, skimmed 45,452 pounds, returns 24,880 pounds. What was 
really skimmed was 20,572 pounds. 
— Q. Which again corresponds with the figures you gave us the day before 
sterday?—A. Yes. 
Q. And which again, by examination of the books you certify now as being 
rrect?—A. Yes. 
Q. Will you take the month of April?—A. Yes, skimmed 91,112 pounds, 
rned 30,440 pounds, 60,672 pounds. 
Q. Which again corresponds exactly with the figures you gave the com- 
ttee the day before yesterday?—A. Yes, sir. 
_ Q. And which you now certify after examination of the books to be the 
rrect surplus?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Take the month of I May.—A. Skimmed 212,520 pounds, returned 33,420 
unds, which makes a difference of 179,100 pounds. 
Q. Which again corresponds with the information given us the day before 
erday?—A. Yes. 
Q. And do you again certify that that is the correct surplus?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the surplus which was charged back to the producer for that month 


ious witness, 196,834 saan =A Ves) sir, t will say this: at once, May, 
ve an idea about the farmers only, so I cannot check up. That is the 
th that is not right with the report that Mr. Grabill mentioned, 96,000 
ds. 

Q. 96,000 pounds?—A. For the month of May. 

Q. That is the one in which there is shown a difference of 100,000?— 
ere is a difference of 100,000 pounds here. I have the recapitulation for 
st part of the month of May, and I see that we have paid at the skimming 
ice to the farmers for that part of the month, 84,445 pounds, for the first part. 
I will take the second part, and I see in the second part that we have 
t the skimming places to the farmers, 116,389 pounds, that makes a total 
834 pounds, that is right. 


0 figure that up. He told us that he could not account for that without 
over a lot of figures, that he needed an adding machine and something else. 
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Q. And the correct figure arrived at is that which you have j 
196,834 pounds instead of 96,000 pounds?—A. Yes, sir. Ele ee 
Q. Now, take the month of June?—A. They skimmed 141. 730 youn 
returned 31 900 pounds, that is 109,830 pounds. . 
; Which again is exactly the same as the figure you gave us the ee efor 
yesterday, and which you now certify, after an examination of the books, to 
the exact surplus for that month.—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you take the month of July?—A. Skimmed, 79,595 pounds, returne 
40,490 pounds, 39,105 pounds. ; 

Q. Which corresponds with the figures given the day before yesterday, an 
which you certify after examination of the books, to be correct?—A. Yes, sir. _ 

@. May I draw your attention, Mr. Roberge, or would you give us from the 
records during the month of July, how much was charged to the producer as 
surplus?—A. For the first part of July paid at the skimming price, 71,637 pounds 
and the second part, paid at the skimming price, 75,190; that is, 146 827 pounds. 

Q. Which again corresponds with the figures given the day ‘before yesterday, 
ne a corresponds with the evidence by the previous witness a moment ag 
pens es, 

Q. There is a very substantial difference between what we may call the 
fictitious surplus of 146,827 pounds, and the actual surplus of 39,105. There i 
quite a spread there —A. That is right. 

Q. Will you take the month of August, and give us from the records, the 
actual surplus. —A. Skimmed 85,920 pounds, returns 42,680 pounds, that is 43,240 
pounds. 

Q. 240 or 248?—A. 240. 

Q. Your figure corresponds with the testimony the day before yesterday, 
except the last fioure i is 8, which is possibly a typographical error, or the report 
may not have gotten the answer correctly. Now, will you take ‘the last month, 
the month of September, and give us the actual surplus?—A. Skimmed 82, 570 
pounds, returned 45,070 pounds, that is 37,500 pounds. 

Q. Which again corresponds with the figures previously given by you, and. 

which you now, after an examination of the books, certify as correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. All those figures which you have just given show in details for the 
months of January to September, inclusive, | in the year 1931, is informatio 
which you have given us from the company’s books, after an ‘examination by _ 
you during this questioning by me?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, when you were giving your testimony on Tuesday, you were unab 
to give us the total milk received for any of those months, with the exception 
of the month of September. You remember that?—A. Yes. 

Q. From an examination of the books, will you please give us the correspond. 
ing figures for the months of January—all 1931?—A. Milk received in Januar 
662, 966 pounds. That is the total received for the month. 

Q. Figured on the basis of the information you gave us on Tuesday, and 
think a summary of which you have in your hand, making a quick calculation, 
will you tell us what the loss during that month was, what was the amount of th 
loss during that month taken by the farmer because of the incorrect returns 
the matter of surplus?—A. Well now, I will have to give you only what 
received from the farmer to show the real amount, because in this total, th 
factory is included. I will have to change the figure. 

Q. Well, have you that total?—A. Yes. The farmer is 414,540 poun 
That is what we received from the farmers. : 

Q. What would you say the loss suffered by the farmers because of 1 incorr t 
returns in the matter of surplus was?—A. $497.45. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—-A. $497.45. 


ou: of an the whole nine months, because it seems rather tedious. 
HAIRMAN: Unless you have some real reason for doing it Mr. Bowman, 
ink it | is necessary. 


Now, for the other months that we have not touched, we have taken the 
2s for January, February and July. Will you, from the records, so that. we 
nake a calculation later on if necessary, give us the complementary figures 
the month of March, the figures from which we can make a calculation of 
e figures you have already given. For instance, in the month of March, what 


four points to the left, and obtain the result?—A. Yes. 
.. Will you give us the corresponding figures for April?—A. 618,451. 
. As received from the farmers?—A. Yes. 
. And that would be multiplied by the figure of ——A. 12. 
. And the decimal point moved, as I have already indicated?—A. Yes. 
. Take the next month —A. 725, 232 pounds. 
. Multiplied by——A. 3. 
- Multiplied by 3?—A. Yes. 
. And calculated in the same manner as the previous one?—A. Yes, sir. 
. What month have I got up to by this time?—A. June. 
. Give us the next month?—A. 772,280 pounds. 
. Multiplied by the figure——A. 7. 
. And caleulated in the same way?—A. Yes. 
. The month of July?—A. 663,675. 
. Multiplied by the figure japanese eg 
And calculated in the same way?—A. Yes. 
Q. The month of August?—A. 647,446. 
. Multiplied by the figure 15?—A. 15. 
And calculated in the same way as previously?—A. Yes. 
. Turn to the month of September, and give us the same information.— 
592,788 pounds. 
Q. And multiplied by the figure——A. 16. 
Q. Calculated in the same way?—A. Yes. 
Now, with regard to the month of September, it might be fair to point 
he committee we made a calculation the day before yesterday which was 
ntly a misunderstanding on my part, taken from the information given 
witness, which bases the calculation on the total receipts of 856,251 
Fe Part of that, as I now understand it, is received from the factory 7 ?— 


Foi have given us the corrected figure as being the receipts of the 
?—A. Yes, for the farmers. 

he figure you have just given us you might repeat again——A. From the 
n the month of September you mean? 

es.—A. 592,788 pounds. 

That would be multiplied by the figure 16?—A. 16. 
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Q. And calculated in the same way? ‘You stated in the first part 
testimony that there was some memorandum missing. To what memoran 
you refer?—A. I mean the total purchases of milk. 

- Q. The total purchases of milk is not available before you at the mo 
—A. No. ae 

Q. But after the examination you have been making in the last hour 
the records before you, are you still satisfied that the figures you have ‘pre- 
viously given and now give are correct?—A. Yes, sir, they are correct. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are not the total purchases of milk included in the book before you? 
—A. Yes. 

@. Yes?—A. But not the remittances. 

Q. Are not the purchases from the factories included in the book there? 

—A. Yes, what we have received. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


(. The previous witness could only have a knowledge of these transactions, 
not from personal. knowledge, dealing with the matters, but because of the 
records which he has presented before the committee. You yourself are giving 
evidence from a two-fold viewpoint; first of all because the records before you 
are your own, and secondly, because you were in charge of them, and you know _ 
what you state to be the facts?—A. Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Roberge, I understand that you had to do particularly wae the 
purchases of milk and the settling of the same with the farmers. You have 
no knowledge of the agreement between the Producers’ Association and the 
distributors at that time?—A. No; I know the price agreed to pay was as I 
told you the other day, the association price and this price also paid for the 
milk whether for ice cream or standardized cream— 

Q. It was your understanding that the arrangement between the distri 
and the producers was that all milk used for sweet cream, and ice cream 
purposes was to be settled for at association prices?—A. Well, I do not say 
they had an agreement with them, but we always did that, always paid a 
standard price for the milk used for table cream and ice cream. as 

Q. You always paid it, you say?—A. At the standard price. 

Q. I cannot understand that statement in view of what you have already 
A. What I mean, we should have paid it; if you want it that way. 

Q. It is different. It was your understanding that the agreement between 
the Producers’ association and the company—whatever it may “have been called, 
an agreement or arrangement or understanding—was to the effect that all milk ‘ 
used “for sweet cream purposes and for ice cream purposes was to be paid for 
at association price?—A. No. I do not say that, because I do not know if they — 
had an agreement, but what I know, we are ‘supposed to pay the standard 
price. 

Q. What do you mean by supposed?—A. Because we need that milk. 

Mr. Grapitt: May I ask a question? Mr. Roberge says we are suppds 
That is his personal opinion. Now, it is his personal opinion against that o: 
the dairies in Montreal or in any other city in Canada or the United States 
That is just Mr. Roberge’s personal opinion, and his figures throughout t 
whole testimony are based on his personal opinion and not supported by a 
dairyman in the business or any dairy expert or any dairy association. T 
National Dairy Council would not support that for a moment. : 
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he CHarrMAN: You will have another opportunity if you desire to rebut 
tatement. It seems to me that the crux of the situation is that Mr. Roberge 
one understanding of what constitutes surplus milk while the company 
1s had another. Whether the company’s understanding agrees with that of 
her companies is a matter of question of course. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


~Q. You were under the impression, Mr. Roberge, that all the milk should 
9e paid at association price?—A. All the milk used for the bottling purposes, 
for standardizing cream and ice cream. 

— Q. You were under the impression that all that milk should be paid for at 
association price?—A. Yes. 

— Q. Consequently, I understand, that you were making figures, or preparing 
es and fixing the amount of surplus milk?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Then, you knew each month that there was an actual surplus?—A. Yes, 


~Q. You found out also, because you have figures that you produced to us 
on Tuesday, showing that ‘there was a higher surplus than should have been 
_ paid to the farmers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you explain where this difference comes in?—A. The difference 
etween the price, the amount of surplus we have paid to the farmers and the 
real surplus? 

Q. Yes?—A. That reduced the price. 

Q. On what authority did you pay more surplus; that is, more surplus or 
ore milk at surplus price to the farmer?—A. Because they told me to do so. 
-Q. Who did?—A. Those who were above me. 

Q. And were they telling you that from month to month?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Were they specifying a certain figure to be paid at surplus price?— 
.. They told me to reduce the price as low as possible, and sometimes they said 
bring it down one-fiftieth. It depends on the price at the time. 

~ Q. Consequently, it was not a question of reducing or making a surplus 
amount, a higher amount of surplus, as to reach a certain level in price paid to 
e producer?—A. Yes. 


The Cuatrman: Are the committee prepared to allow the witness to step 
down ? 
By Mr. Spotton: 


- Q. It is just as profitable to put milk into cream and ice cream as it is 
0 sek it by the bottle?—A. Yes. 


— By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. I was moving around and was not le to follow the evidence probably 
closely as I should have. If I understand correctly, there is a difference of 
ion or a difference in understanding between you and the previous witness. 
Did I understand that that difference was perhaps caused by the previous 
ness claiming that a certain amount of fluid milk purchased was used for 
eet cream and for ice cream?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, then, have you the books there that will show the quantity of 
milk that went into ice cream and into sweet cream?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you take one month there?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Can you arrive at any satisfactory conclusions as ies 
fluid milk was used in these two?—A, Yes, sir. 


J anuary or February—you say the actual saeotus was so much?—A. 
Q. The producers were paid a different surplus from what you say 
actual surplus was. Now, then, let us find out if the amount of fluid milk 
went into ice cream and. that went into sweet cream corresponds with 
difference between the two? That is what I am trying to get at. 
The CuHarrMAN: What month are you going to follow? 
The Wrrness: Any month. Just mention the month. I will take it. 


The CuatrmMan: You mentioned January or February. Be apes . 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. I want to be specific and take one month as an neha test. 
Mr. Boucuarp: Take one summer month. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. ay month iA, Which month do you want me to take? 


Q. Now, for the month of July we have used for ta 
cream 6, 860 ‘pounds. © 


Q: Of fluid milk?—A. Yes, fluid milk. We have used for homogeniz 
cream 10 per cent, 46,010. We have used for whipping cream 100 pounds, a 
we have used for ice cream 153,324 pounds, 

Q. For which?—A. Ice cream. That makes a total of 206,294 a 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. You say the ice cream is 10 per cent?—A. That is the homo cream. 
Q. What is the per cent of ice cream?-—A. Twelve and one-half. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Now, then, how much surplus was charged back to the producer in tha 
A. We have charged 146,827 pounds. 
Q. You claim that the actual surplus was 39,105 pounds?—A. Yes, sir, a 
. Q. The difference appears to be then that the company according to their 
records of the surplus milk, had a greater number than what you said was 
often paid to the farmers—the difference between 146,827 and 206,294 pounds? 
—A. That means 59,467 pounds has been paid at standard price. There is 
difference of 59,467 pounds. That is what you want to know? 
Q. No, no. What I am trying to get at is this: there is a misunderstandi: 
evidently betw een yourself and the company as to what should be termed 
called surplus milk. The different items what you made up there. The cot 
pany, as I understand it, have properly, or they think they should properly 
eall it surplus milk, or part of it at any rate, while your contention is that 
there is no surplus milk; is that right?—A. It is not a surplus; we need 1 1 
the time. : 
Q. And actually used it?—-A. Yes. ; 
Q. And used it for different parts of the business that, perhaps, brough 
more profit than fluid milk?—A. Yes. 
Q. But, nevertheless, the company took the enue that it was to be pa 
for as surplus milk?—A. Yes. Ee 
Q. They did not pay the total amount?—A. No. y 
Q. They split it, as it were, and arrived at a figure in between. 


Mr. Bowman: Hardly a figure in between. 2s 
Mr. Tummon: The difference between 146,800 and the other Hgre 


lot? 


Witness retired. 
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b vek nto the ae and make any Pateenet he wishes to. 


he CHAIRMAN: Very well. 


. The Pees: I think we should clear up the whole point that this dis- 
cussion is hinging on. We are following a policy, as I said, that is generally 
dopted in the dairy industry, and on that basis we have made our payments. 
are just doing the same as our competitors. Now, I will not point out any 
ticular competitor, because they may be a cent different from us on some 
ertain price—a cent more or less—but I am talking about standard practice. 
That is the standard practice of the dairies throughout this country, and the 
V orld for that matter; and you are asking for evidence based on the opinion 
ie individual. I certainly would not stand here and say that these figures 
have been made and our policy has been set out by my personal opinion. It 
s not my personal opinion; it is business, just business that is all. 

_ Mr. Sporron: Good business to. What you can get away with. 

The Witness: No, sir. Now, what was the first question that the gentle- 
nan asked? I do not want to go over all these figures, because I could make 
} other set and another gentleman could make another set by Just a difference 
of opinion. We could make any. sort of figures we wanted by those books. It 
‘is based on the opinion of the dairy industry. That is what I want to make 

ear. 
Mr. Bowman: Take the month of July. 


8 Mr. ‘Pummon: 


‘subtraction as he does. We start from a different premise. 
= ty YOu may start from a different premise, but you must arrive at the 


ly. What was the surplus that Mr. Roberge gave in the month of July? 
oe : Mr. Hacker: 39,105 pounds. 


: 39,000. Now, in the month of July we skimmed 79,000 


( That Eyibes 5,400 aoe more. 
es: 5,200. 
p Yes, 5,200. 
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Q. To arrive at the proper amount?—A. 975,763. 

Q. Now, then, you have the different branches as to where you disposed 
that milk?—A. Yes. 

Q. All right. Part of it was disposed of as fluid milk or as hottie ‘80 
milk?—A. That is right. 

Q. There is no dispute as to that bales association price milk?—A. 
dispute whatsoever. 

Q. Now, then, these other branches of your business such as ice cream 
sweet cream—the three varieties—A. That is right, butter. 

Mr. Picket: Butter is made out of sour cream. 


The Wirness: Sour cream. Yes, sir. A great quantity of sweet cream goes — 
into butter. i 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. You say some sweet cream has gone into putter ok Yes. A os of 
sweet cream went into butter. 

Q. The balance of that month’s milk that was not association price a 
went into these different things?—A. That is right. 

Q. You say they should be rightfully charged as surplus milk?—A. Now, 
that is where we differ. We do not charge all to surplus; we only charge 
approximately 50 per cent as surplus milk. Some other companies— 

Q. I am not disputing that point. What I am asking is this: if you take 
the total amount of 755,263 pounds of milk received during the month,’ subtract 
from that the amount that you claim was association price milk, what balance 
have you then?—A. In July the surplus was 146,827 pounds. 

Q. How much milk in July was sold as fluid milk? I want to gat how 
much the surplus was according to Mr. Grabill’s understanding of the quant 
of surplus?—A. This is the quantity we paid as surplus. 

Q. We have that here?—A. You want to know the quantity that was 
actually surplus? 

Q. That you claim, according to your understanding, was actually surplus? 
—A. All right. Approximately 396,740 pounds. 

Q. That went into fluid milk?—A. ‘No. That is what I figure was surplus 
milk. I will tell you how I got that figure. I take the total receipts, 975,000, — 
subtract from that the quantity pasteurized, 625,000 and add to the difference 
the returns of 40,000, because the pasteurized is not net sales; it is that quantity 
minus the returns. There might be a little difference of 100 pounds there, but 
it is nothing. a 

Q. What I cannot understand is this; how you make a surplus in that — 
‘month of 390,740 pounds and how Mr. Roberge makes a surplus of 206,295, and 
figure from your books what you claim?—A. As I say, it is a difference of 
opinion as to what is the surplus. 

Q. Well, we must get that correct some way?—A. I do not oe where 
you are going to get it correct. 

Q. Surely, both of you must start from the same point?—A. We certainly 
do not. : 

Q. Well, what two points are there to start from?—A. Well, how would 
this explain it? Suppose we were in the ive cream: business only, we would 
not be buying milk at the association price you see? 2 

Q. No. I do not see that. ‘The point of the matter comes down to this — 
that you received so much raw milk during the moenth?—A. That is right. 

Q. Now, you only had that raw milk to work on?—A. That is right. 

Q. But if you are both going to figure how much surplus there was that 
month, you must both start from that foundation?—A. That is what we have 
except I say that ev erything except net fluid sales is surplus and the 0% ther 
witness has another opinion. 
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o vou include as surplus 6,860 pounds of fluid cream, 46,010 pounds 
cream of a higher percentage of butter fat, 100 pounds th at went into 
pping cream and 153,324 pounds that went into ice cream?—A. That is what 
figure. 

Q. You figure that as a surplus?—A. That is what we figure. 

Q. Notwithstanding the fact that there is a daily requirement in your 
usiness for those four commodities?—A. That is true. 

— Q. So, taking the total receipts of 975,263 pounds, to determine the quantity 
for which ‘association prices are to be paid, you would deduct first the amount 
used in the three brands of table cream?—A. That is not the way we do it, we 
educt the net sales of fluid milk from our total receipts, the difference is the 
‘surplus. 

- o. And what do you call the net sales of fluid milk, means the total amount 
pasteurized, less what is returned—A. That is right. 

Q. And from that portion of your entire purchases which is not sold as 
fluid milk you make butter, cream and ice cream?—A. No, we don’t make all 
our butter, cream or ice cream: that is, just what we cannot sell as fluid milk, 
therefore the only place where ‘can can dispose of it is in these other products. 
[f it is sufficiently good to go into cream we put it into cream, if it is not, we 
ut it into butter. 

Q. Do you classify all milk you use for purposes other than fluid milk as 
‘surplus?—A. Yes, that is right. 

4 Q. And you say, then, that you don’t pay for all of that surplus on the same 
asis?—A. No, sir—that is correct. 
Q. Some of it is paid for at association prices?—A. That is right. 

 Q. And some at surplus?—A. That is correct, absolutely. 

Q. What is the basis of discrimination?—A. The basis of discrimination 
etween what? 

~ Q. You have said that some of your surplus milk you pay for at the asso- 
ciation price—A. That is right. 

~Q. What is the basis upon which you pay for a portion of it at association 
2 an Well, when it goes into butter, for instance, all we want for milk is 
he cream; we don’t want the skimmed milk, it is no good to us. 

Q. So you pay for that on the basis of butter-fat?—A. On the basis of 
-butter-fat. When it goes into ice cream, for that matter, we actually don’t need 
he skimmed milk, do you see? We actually don’t need it, we could use con- 
-densed skimmed milk. You know what prices and conditions are to-day—we 
would be rather odd if we paid high prices for that milk which we are using if 
e could obtain equally satisfactory products at a lower cost which would make 
ust as good a product for us. 

Q. Rightly or wrongly you classify that milk which is not sold as fluid 
milk as surplus milk?—A. We give it that classification. 

_ Q. And the previous witness, Mr. Roberge, has added to the surplus milk 
that portion of the milk which is converted into sweet cream and into ice cream, 
nd that appears to be the difference between you?—A. And butter, mind you, 
he also had in there that part of it which went into butter. 
~ Q. Well, he did allow for the surplus?—A. He did allow for the surplus, yes. 
_ Q. And that surplus represented the milk which was returned from and 

nt into butter?—A. Well, his figure would not give you that, no; he sub- 
cted returns from skimming. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Have you the actual number of pounds of fluid milk, or milk that was 
as fluid milk, in July, 1931?—A. I haven’t it in pounds, I have it here in 
—qauntity and I would have to calculate it. I can give it to you, for instance, in 
ary; I have just the one month’s figures. 
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The Cuairman: Just before we adjourn, I see that Mr. Jones i 
asked permission last night to make a statement to clear up one point th 
thought was important, and I think the committee will be willing to hear 


Is ae pleasure of the committee to hear him now, or shall we wait till a: 
lunch? % 


Mr, Waurter F. Jones: (Recalled). 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It is understood, Mr. Jones, that you are still under oath?—A. I am still _ 
under oath. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee: yesterday morning 
a question came up regarding a message, either by telephone or telegraph, tha 
was supposed to have been sent from an executive in New York to an executive. 
in Canada. That subject gave me considerable concern, and in between the | 
morning and afternoon sessions of this committee I got in touch with Mr. P. D 
Fox, who is vice-president of The Borden Company and who is in charge of al 
fluid milk operations of The Borden Company in New York, and I discussed 
this matter with him, and this is what he told me, he says: “Nothing whatever 
has emanated from my office that would impede the progress of the investigation, — 
quite the contrary, my instructions were to keep the records up to date and be 
prepared to co-operate in every way with the Investigating Committee.” 2 

I think, gentlemen, that the evidence that has been submitted to this Com- | 
mittee by two of the Borden associated companies would indicate that we have 
attempted to live up to the instructions of Mr. Fox. I would like to file this 
statement with the Committee, if I may. 

Mr. Bowman: I wonder if Mr. Jones would mind coming back for a few — 
minutes this afternoon, if he is not. too busy. re 

The Cuairman: Do you think you would like him to? : 

Mr. Bowman: I have something in mind that he might be able to give 
us a little evidence on. 

The CuatrMan: I think Mr. Jones would be agreeable to that. 

The Witness: At what time? 2 

The CuatrMan: We will make it three-thirty, or as soon after the orders — 
of the day are over as possible. 

Mr. Bertranp: Before the Committee opened this morning, as I was 
coming in the door—I was just a few minutes late this morning—I just was 
under the impression that the discussion was on another subject, as I heard — 
Dr. Pickel making a statement that certain laws have been just tabled in the © 
legislative assembly of the province of Quebec, concerning the control of milk _ 
under a commission in the province of Quebec. i 

Mr. Picken: Or elsewhere. 

Mr. Berrranp: Or elsewhere, was it? 

Mr. Picken: Yes. een en 

Mr. Berrranp: And that, if I understood that properly, this legislation 
emanated since this investigation has been started. In order not to leave a — 
false impression, I thought it would be correct to make a statement that the 
Province of Quebec appointed investigators in the year 1932, and they worked 
all during the course of the year, and part of 1931, and they had Mr. Bond 
from Cornell University in the United States to help them at that time, an 
started it there, and that this law would very well have emanated from their — 
own investigation rather than from this. és 

The CuHarrMaAn: It is understood that these witnesses will be availabl 
after lunch. 


” 


The Committee adjourned at 1.12 p.m. until 3.30 p.m. 
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> CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grabill was on the stand at the time we adjourned, 

hall now call on him to resume. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Mr. Grabill, before the luncheon hour, we were dealing with the month 
1931. You told us the total amount of fluid milk received in that 

month was 975,263 pounds. You figured according to your reckoning as to what 
lus milk is, that the surplus milk in that month was 390,740 pounds. Do 

ecollect that? Can you, from your records, tell us how much fluid milk 

old in that month, sold as fluid milkk?—A. 574,273 pounds. 

-Q. How do you arrive at that?—A. Well, right here— 

~Q. 574 or 5842—A. 584. 


by Mr. Tummon-: 

- @Q. How do you arrive at that?—A. Right here I have arrived at it by 

‘ edi ting the returns from the pasteurized quantities. Now, it may have an 

rror of an odd hundred pounds or so. The proper way to arrive at that would 
e the total sales in gallons, quarts, pints and half pints, and transfer them 

fo pounds, which may show a-slight error, but not a great deal, not enough 

uke any difference in the statement- 

-Q. But have you nothing in your books there that would show the number 

of quarts?—A. Yes. 

: ). And the number of gallons of fluid milk?—A. Yes. 

. For every month?—A. I have those figures here. 

). That is what we want—A. For the month of July? 

-Q. 1931.—A. 1931; quarts, 152,197, pints 78,026; half pints 9,245; gallons 

2.3395. Now, if that is transferred into gallons, and multplied by 10-3— 
Q. Just a moment, that is what I am coming to. That is the total amount 

% was delivered as fluid milk?—A. That is the total amount, and those 

gallons include milk that may have been sold unpasteurized. We have thrown 
that into our sales. 

—Q. I know, but even that— —A. We call that— — 

Q. Even that unpasteurized milk must have come from the raw product 

975,263 pounds?—A. Yes; we consider this is fluid milk. 

_ Q. Now, let us get that down into pounds. I want to check this up. In 

egard to the gallonage there, Mr. Grabill, was it 123,399?7—A. No. 12,3394. 

‘The Cuarrman: Reduced to gallons? 

‘The Wrrness: Well, I have here 624,550, roughly. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

. 624,550?—A. Yes, that is right. 

. 624,550 pounds is the amount that was delivered as fluid milk instead 
4,573? How do you account for that difference?—A. Well, I don’t know; 
oes not make enough difference to matter. I am perfectly willing to take 
1 figure, 624,550 as the accurate figure. 

et us take that. That makes a difference and reduces what you 
be the surplus by approximately 40,000 more odd pounds—A. The 
y of the returns, yes. 

| the month of July, that same month, you claim that the amount of 
ou paid the farmer was 146,827 pounds? Let us know how you 
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arrive at that. Have you that figure?—A. That would be a rather 
thing to show you, how we arrive at that figure, but I would quote you some — 
figures here. I am not so much interested in the figures as in the prineip e. 


The CuarrMan: You mean in the method employed. ee cs: 
Mr. TumMon: The method employed. 


By Mr. Tummon: 2 

Q. I want to know, if I can get it, how that amount of 146,827 pounds of — 
surplus was arrived at: by what method did you arrive at that?—A. Well, 
I would say it was arrived at by adding the skimming, the amount that was 
skimmed, you see, and the amount that went into butter and the amount 
of plant sales. 

Q. In reality, Mr. Grabill, did you have any real set method of arriving 
at that?—A. Not to the exact fraction. 

Q. To a certain extent it was just a hit and miss method?—A. No, I would 
not say that. Here is what they attempted to do; they attempted to pay the 4 
milk that went into the cream, into the ice cream, when possible at a better 
price than surplus, and in that connection I wanted to point out those figures 
for the 12 months. If you take the amount of milk that went into our creams— — 

Q. No, stick to this one month—-A. I do not think you will get any figure. 

Q. At the end of every month, Mr. Grabill, you bill back to the farmer a 
certain amount of surplus?—A. Yes. “ 

Q. You have some way of arriving at it?—A. Yes, as I say, that was 
arrived at by adding the skimming and the quantities that went into butter. ia 

Q. I must confess I am not much ahead of where I was a little while ago 
in trying to arrive at what method you employed.—A. If you will come around 
and see our figures since September, 1932, you will find that we can substantiate 
those with a system. 

Q. Now then, leaving that, unless some of the other members have some- 
thing to ask you— 


“9 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. I should like to ask a question or two on that. As Mr. Tummon has = 
stated, Mr. Grabill, at the end of the month of July you did send out the 
cheques to the farmers for the balance which the company figured was coming 
to them, and in that calculation you charged them for 146,827 gallons of surplus 
milk?—A. Pounds. = 

Q. Pounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that correct?—A. That is right. 

Q. You have the records here for that month, have you not?—A. I have — 
the total figures, yes. 

Q. You have the details as well?—A. I have the details of the cheques : 
and the amount that went with each cheque number. 

Q. I do not mean the details that went to each individual farmer.—A. No. 

Q. I mean the details that went to make up these figures which you have 
given us.—A. Yes. 

Q. First of all, the surplus which you estimate at 390,740 pounds, and then 
the surplus which was charged to the farmer, the figure which I have just 
mentioned, 146,827, you have those figures?—A. I have those figures. 

Q. Let us have the figures showing the difference between those two 
amounts, which, according to the simple method of subtraction is 243, ate 
pounds. What comprises that?—-A. What comprises that? 

Q. Yes.—A. That went into ice cream and creams. 

Q. Give me the details—A. You will find the figures do not tally exactly. 

Q. Give me what you have there?—A. All right. Ice cream, 166,910. 
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at i next?—A. Heavy cream, 100 pounds. Table cream— 
vy cream 100 pounds?—A. Table cream, 6,860. 
_ How much?—A. 6,860 pounds. 
Q. Yes?—A. And 46,010. 
And 46,010?—A. And 46,010 pounds. 
hat is that?—A. That went into 10 per cent cream. 
Have you any other figures there?—A. No; that is the total right there. 
Q. That accounts for 219,880 pounds?—A. Yes. 


rene 


a Q. Is that what you have?—A. Well, I have not totalled it, but that looks 


There is still some 24,000 odd pounds left to account for?—A. That was 

at the full price. 

No, no.—A. Yes. 

It was not paid for at the full price—A. That amount— 

Qa Yes, you are correct.—A. In other words, we paid at the full price for 

tain quantity more than went into ice cream and cream, you see. That is 

you might say a gift, because we can’t substantiate those ‘fioures: and that 

ust what I wanted to point out, that in the twelve months—if you will let 

quote this, there are only three or four figures— 

Q. The point is this, we want to get the method, as Mr. Tummon suggests. 
s I say, at that time with their method, you could not put it down and 

lance it to the pound, but it came out. 

Lay What did you do, just throw in 14,000 or 24,000 pounds of milk, and 

ou were going to pay for that at the ‘association milk price?—A. That is 

yout what they did. 

. That is just about what they did?—A. Yes. They paid for more milk 

e association price than what they should have. 

. Why did they do it?—A. Well, I would have questioned it myself. I 

nly would not do it. 

. You yourself don’t really know why they did it?—A. I would not do 

day, myself. 

» And if you had been in charge then, you would not have done it?— 


a Will you take another month; take the month of——A. You see, part 

i the difficulty there, Mr. Bowman, is that milk—cream may have been set 
ide to go into ice cream, and they kept it aside too long , and it was sour, and 

they shot it over ae butter ; and instead of making “hie deduction for that, 

allowed to go through and be paid at the full price. 

Now, take the month of July; will you give me similar figures for the 

ont of July?—A. That was July then, was it not? 

ee That was July, all right. Tale the month of August, and give me 

i gures there. 


Before you come to Sie Mr. Bowman, I would like to ask a question 
ou said that it was allowed to go sour, and as a gracious act, after it 
sour, you paid the farmer the association price. You didn’t mean 

ope?—A. I would not want it understood that it was an intentionally 
act. I would consider it more as carelessness on the part of the 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Asea -rale, at you let milk go sour, do you pay the farmer that— 
cream?—A. Well, ‘if it is a small amount and it is going to cause a lot of. wor 
to figure it back, sooner than figure it back. It was then, it is not now. 

Qo you have a small amount, then the farmer takes the loss rather 
than yourself, on that which you allow to go sour—you don’t mean to conve 
that?—A. No, I don’t mean to convey that. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Will you take the month of August, and give us similar inforaee 
what were your receipts there?—A. 916,549. 
Q. And your sales?—A. Now, that is not taking into account any differen 
between on hand at the beginning of the month and on hand at the end of 
the month. Do you want it exactly? 
Q. I want similar figures to the figures you gave me for July—A. What. 
was the figure I gave for ‘July? 
Q. Yes, you gave for July—A. Oh, yes. Well, I have given the corre- 
sponding figure. 
(. Now, give me the actual sales?-—A. You want next then table creams 
and ice cream? Oh, actual sales? 

Q. Yes.—A. All right, August— 

Q. Fluid milk?—A. August? 

Q. Yes?—A. 155,633 quarts. 

Q. Well, give me it in pounds similar to what you have done in July. 
Would a quicker way of getting this information not be the figure you gave 
us yesterday as to surplus, and deducting the surplus from the receipts? You 
gave us the figure yesterday— 

The CuHairMAn: You mean this morning. 

Mr. Bowman: Yes. 

The Witness: Yes, except that that includes returns. That includes returns, 
and J am eliminating that here. I will have it right here in a minute. That 
1s 605,526 pounds. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Consequently your surplus would be the difference?—A. That is ents 
Q. Which would be 311,023 pounds?—A. That 1s right. ; 
Q. For that month, the surplus which you actually charged back to the < 
producer?—A. For August? 
Q. For August, was 147,661?—A. That is right. 
Q. Will you take your records there and show how the difference between 
those two amounts is arrived at for that month? Will you give them to me as 
you go along, please?—A. Ice cream, 136,486. 
136,486?—A. Cream, 6,710. 
6, 7102?—A. And homo. cream, 10 per cent cream, 38,600. 
What else?—A. And plant sales of 8,400. 
What do you mean by plant sales?—A. That is raw milk. 
Raw milk?—A. That was not included in that pasteurized figure. 
8,000 and what?—A. 8,400 gallons. 


By the Chairman: 
Gallons?—A. Yes. 


POOLOOE 


© 


By Mr. Bowman: = 
Q. I want pounds.—A. Oh, no. That is right. That is pounds, 8,400 


pounds. 
Q. Yes, anything else?—A. That is all. 
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You have got the first figure, 136,986; that is for ice cream?—A. That 


Q. ‘The next is for heavy cream?—A. There is no heavy. The next was 
le cream, 6,710. 
_ And the next i is 10 per cent?—A. 38,600. 
~Q. And the next is plant sales?—A. That is right. 

Q. 8,400 was plant sales?—A. That is right. On top of that figure you 


Q. Which?—A. The loss, 13,314 pounds. That makes 204,010 pounds. 
‘Q. What did you have as your figure there for loss?—A. 13,314 pounds. 
- Q. Now, in this case you arrive at an entirely different position than you 
id in figuring up the last one. In the month of July you say you settied for 
243,913 pounds?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Whereas you only had a right to settle for 219,880 pounds?—A. We 
aid more, yes. 
~ Q. You paid more than you should?—A. And in this month also we paid 
or 163— 
Q. You paid for 163,362?—A. Yes, 163,362. 
Q. Whereas if you had followed the method you had proceeded on in the 
mth before, you should have settled for how much?—A. 204,000. 
Q. 204,000 pounds?—A. Well, yes, on that. basis. 
Q. A difference of 40,000 pounds the other way?—A. Yes. That is what 
wanted to point out, if I nught, in the twelve months— 
 Q. Just a minute, let us see what that means. That means that if you 
have a particular farmer doing business in the month of July in that particular 
ear, he really got credit for more than he should be entitled to, is that 
orrect?—A. That might be possible. 
_ Q. I1.mean, according to the way your company does business?—A. At 
hat time. 
 Q. Yes, at that time; but the next following month the farmers that 
happened to be doing business with the company in that month, they got less 
than if the same basis had been used in the preceding month?—A. That is 
~ true. 
 Q. Is that the way your company does business?—A. No. I pointed that 
ut. That is not the way. That is the way it was handled at that time. I 
wanted to point out that— 
Q. Just a minute—Have you changed your system since that time?—A. 
8. : 
Q. You have?—A. Yes. 
Q. Has the plant changed ownership?—A. The plant has not changed 
wnership, no. 
_ Q. When did the new system go into effect?—A. Last fall. 
Q. Last fall?—A. In September. 
 Q. So that the system which is now in effect in the company is not the 
me system which was in effect during those nine months?—A. No. That is 
at I pointed out this morning. 

Q. From January to September, 1931?—A. That is so. That is what I 

‘pointed out this morning. 

« pe > Q: In the eae period, from J anuary to Sees 1931, the company 


A. Well, I think, Mr. Bogen it was the case of a company which has 
rown ay. rapidly from a small organization to a large organization, and they 


igu oe ‘some of pene 
Q. aw long had this company been doing business?—A. A good many 
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Q. Prior to January, 1931?—A. A good many years. 

Q. How many?—A. Some twenty odd years. 

Q. Well, surely to goodness if does not take the company iene yi 
arrive at a uniform system?—A. Mr. Bowman, they failed in 1926. 

Q. Well, having failed in 1926—A. In the fall of 1927; excuse me. 

Q. Having failed in the fall of 1927, it would be all the more reason 1 
they should get the new system on a sort of businesslike basis—A. It takes 
certain length of time. : 

Oret surely does not take five years to arrive at a method?—A. We are 
improving every day. 

Q. You are improving every day?—A. Yes. _ 

Q. Thank goodness for that—A. Might I give you our figures, those figure 
for the twelve months? : 
Q. All right, give them.—A. In the twelve months, the milk that went i 

utter— 

Q. What year are you talking about now?—A. 1931. I am staying a = 
that year. I want to point out that the regular patrons of the company in 
that year got everything that they were entitled to. In the twelve months, butter, 
131,000—I will just give them roughly, and give you the total—131,000. Skim 
milk, that is milk that was skimmed and the cream either transferred in mos 
cases to butter, and in some cases to ice cream, but in most cases just to 
butter, 1,000,000 pounds and loss 178,000. In other words, the surplus on that 
basis was 1,363,000 pounds, and they only paid a surplus on 1,338,000 poun : 
In other words, they paid a surplus on some 30,000 pounds less than what the 
actually had. Turn it around the other way, and take the milk that went i 
the various creams and went into ice cream, that amounted to 1,401,920 poun 
and yet they paid the full price for 1,460,479 pounds; so that I just want t 
eet the figures before you, so that they are fair. 

Q. Can we place any more dependence on those figures for the whole ° year, 
1931, than we can on the months you have given us?—A. Each month w 
pr obably estimated in the same manner, but it gave the total that the farmer _ 
was paid; although, mind you, I am not retreating from my statement that — 
surplus milk is everything except on net fluid milk sales; but in spite of th 
fact this company paid for all their milk that went into their cream and ice 
cream at the full association price during that year. 

Q. Quite true—A. And some more. 

Q. But based on that fact, there apparently was no uniform practice? 
A. No. I quite agree w ith you, and there are a great many companies to-da 
where there is still no uniform practice. If you look at the evidence that has 
been submitted in the past session, I am sure you will see that there is a grea 
difference between the ideas of the various companies, and a difference in ‘th 
method of paying. 

Q. Quite true; but each company surely has some uniform ae ai 
dealing with the farmer from month to month. They do not surely change | 
their system overnight?—A. From, looking at some of the evidence, I would — 
say that some of the companies’ systems were not a great deal better than thi 

Q. Which you admit has its faults?—A. I certainly do. 


Mr. Bovcuarp: Mr. Chairman, I think we heard evidence, an answer 
a previous witness this morning that there were systems where they A 
paying according to certain agreements, that all companies had agreed. _ 


The Witness: No, that is just the trouble, that there is no agreement « 
this milk that goes into ice cream and creams. If there was, we would be onl 
too willing to-day to follow it, because then we would be on the same basi 
as every other company. Instead of that, we have a basis which we try to ma. 
as fair as possible to get shippers and to get cream when we a it; and 
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ny clase another system, { think there is one company in 
it: pays three different prices, but the final result to the farmer 
aig in that case, is any better than our final results. 


} E oe Tut ened is the point. Surely there must be something wrong 
system that in one month you pay to the farmer 40,000 more or less, 
& a surplus, than he is entitled to, than you do following the same 


ing, Sen our stocks were dropping. September would appear a very 
month for ice cream. You take ice cream in August, 136,000 pounds, 
s a lot more than in September. 

. But the very funny thing about it, Mr. Graybill, is that if we accept 
statement, which you are now making, the ficures— —A. How do you 


Q. Well, you gave us figures for the month of August.—A. Yes. 
ape First of all you have shown us that there was actually charged to 
the farmer for surplus 147,661 pounds, leaving 163,362 upon which the company 
then absorbed the loss.—A. Yes. 
-Q. But when you take into consideration ice cream and these various other 
s, table cream and plant sales the amount totals 204,000 pounds; in other 
rds, 40,000 pounds more than you say upon which you absorbed the loss.— 
. In the month of August. 

-Q. In the month of August?—A. That is right. 
Q. If we take the statement you have just made obviously August should in 
respect be not so profitable a month as July?—A. It was not, you take in 
July there was 166,000 pounds went into ice cream and in August only 136,000 
ounds; that is, there were 30,000 pounds less in August than in July; and there- 
re we paid less to the farmer. 
_ Q. Yes, and a little further down you show 38,600 pounds of ten per cent 
‘eam, but ‘the final net result is that you have 190, 000 plus 13—that makes 
000 pounds on which, if you had followed the same principle as in the 
ding month you would have accounted to the farmer for?—A. Well, that is 
e. I mean, I have explained that. I don’t agree with the system. 
Q. In ‘other words, in that month you did not account for?—A. We offset 
month before, that is exactly what they did. 
Q. One month you took 40,000 pounds off?—A. You have a different system 
| consider there. 
2Q. Would you say that that was the system upon which you had been 


). How far would you go?—A. Since September we are on a proper basis. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


6. Let us get down to the present, if we can. Can you tell us what the 
rage butterfat content is of the milk that you are receiving now?—A. I 
k it is about 3-5. 


per hundred pounds on the average for all milk we received. 
That is the average, irrespective of butterfat?—A. No, no; there is a 


milk, that we feel was not as clean as it should have been. 
little less for low, and with high butterfat at a little premium?—A. 
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Q. That was the average price per hundred pounds which you pa 
a plant.—A. F.o.b. our plant, and the association price during that per i0 
Q. What was the surplus price?—A. We paid a price of $1 for the surp Sou 

Q. How much surplus did you have in March?—A. I can’t give you that. 
figure, I only brought the information that was asked me in the telegram; 
but you can see that it was not a great deal as our price is only figured 14 cents 
below the association price. You take in the month of February our average 
price was $1-365, we paid for our surplus in February an average of $1.35. — 

Q.. Do you still contend that all milk not required for fluid milk delivery 
is in reality surplus milk?—A. Is in reality surplus milk when you are con- 
sidering the fluid milk market. > 


By Mr. Bowman: meee 


Q: But it has not been treated as such by your firm?—A. It Tes not 
been. 


y 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. How long since you started to pay the higher average prices?—A. Well, 
I don’t—you take here: October we paid $1-258 and the price was $1.35; in — 
November we paid $1.43 when the price was $1.35; in December we paid $1-615 AS 
when the price was $1.66; and in January our average price was only $1.50 when ~ 
the price was $1.60. 

Q. I think this morning you gave us the percentage of spread between 
the purchased milk, did you not?—A. I did not give you the percentage, no; 
I just stated that I gave you our selling price during this period; and therefore 
I said that our spread was ten to twenty per cent less than our competitors. 

(. You did not give us the figures though?—A. No. 

Q. Have you them?—A. No, I could not give you the cost of a bottle of 
milk and compare it with the selling price of a bottle of milk. 

Q. How many grades of sweet cream do you sell?—A. Three. . 

Q. Three grades, and you call them—A. We call them cereal cream ten 
per cent, table cream twenty per cent and heavy cream or whipping cream 30 
per cent. 

Q. You sell that by the pint or the quart?—A. In all quantities, half- 
pints, pints, quarts and gallons. 

Q. Give us the prices at which you sell then now, by the pint?—A. Do you 
want the retail price or the wholesale price. 

Q. The average price.—A. I can’t give you the average, you have to take 
into account the quantity. 

Q. All right, give us the retail- price?—A. For the ten per cent in pints, a 
cents. 

Q. 14 cents per pint, that is for the ten per cent; what is the quantity tate 

s sold at that retail price—-A. I am giving you the price pores but I haven’t 
got to-day’s sales. a 

Q. Have you your wholesale price there?—A. 12 cents. 

Q. Now, your 20 per cent—A. We don’t sell that in pints retail and ing as 
pints wholesale it is 20 cents. Revs 

Q. Your 35 per cent.—A. We don’t sell that in pints retail and in whole 
sale it is 25 cents, I think—yes, 25 cents. te 

Q. 25 cents per pint. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is all sold as half pints. 
The Wirness: To the retail, yes, sir—we have tried to oneeee the pints 3 


2 
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ee 


n on made the statement that a certain number of pints went 
grade of cream, what did you really mean?—A. That is just what I 
ou take, sometimes our whipping cream may average, after we have 
the asins, more than 35 per cent, and therefore it is reduced to 35 
with milk; ‘and the same way with table er eam, which is reduced to 
cent—the law says that the cream cannot register less than 20 per cent, 
a new law in the province of Quebec. 
You buy the sweet cream really that you intend to deliver as sweet 
n as sweet cream.—A. Not all of it. 
Q. Not all, but you make it a point to buy practically the main part of 
We buy all the sweet cream we possibly can. 
Q. Then, if it is not just the way you want it, you separate some of the 
fluid milk?—A. That is the way any dairy does. 
. And arrange it that way?—A. Yes. If we don’t do that, the law says 
hen we specify 35 per cent, we have got to have 35 per cent. 
. Nevertheless the fact remains that if you separated in any one month 
000 pounds of fluid milk it went into these different grades of cream which 
have indicated, and you got a better price for it than you would have if 
ad been ‘delivered as fluid milk?—A. T don't think so, we have a certain 
unt of processing to do on that milk to get it into cream. We would much 
pret er to buy the cream as sweet. cream. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Do ad mean a9 say, Mr. Grabill, that you don’t know whether or not 
A. We know it pays us far better to buy sweet cream 


as sweet cream. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

-— Q. The point which I am trying to get at is to know, no matter how much 

fluid milk you take, you say it is supposed to be classed as surplus milk ?— 
. Yes. Some companies might be classing it as sweet cream milk—they just 
e that little difference. 

Yes, but you say it is rightfully classed, according to your idea, as 

lus milk?—A. ¥es, sir. 

ci Q. Now then, on that basis , suppose you were to take your surplus, even 

if you took a certain amount of that fluid milk—40 000 pounds of that surplus 

you separate and use the eream obtained from that milk to bring up your 

ther grades to the average that you want?—A. No, we don’t use.the cream 

btained from that milk; we use the milk itself in some cases. ° 

-Q. Then, you get better than ever. You sell that milk at cream prices, that 

the milk that goes into reducing it—A. Pardon? 

Q. Then, that surplus that goes into the cream to average it, you get paid 

oe for it at cream prices, if you don’t separate it—-A. Yes. 

ea you took 50 quarts of your milk for that surplus price and put it 

nto your cream to bring your cream down, you would get paid for that 50 
quarts at cream prices—A. That is just what I have been indicating—that we 

Sd not do that. 

ae Q. I thought you teld me a minute ago that you do not separate. What 

Ed do you dot A. We have bought, if you w ant to. There is some milk skimmed 


Q. But is it not a fact, Mr. Grabill, that no matter <ilen way it would 


to sweet cream, it would be more profitable than if it were delivered as 
uid milk?—A. I would like to figure it out and see, I don’t know. 
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Q. You won't say that it is not?—A. I don’t me to make ; any sta 
about it, I have never had to figure it out. We don’t buy milk inte 
to put into cream, 

The CuHatrmMan: That is, because you could buy the sweet cream heapet 
as sweet cream than you could buy the milk at association prices. 


By Mr. Bowman: s 
Q. Now, Mr. Grabill, you are surely not quite fair to the comune ‘ate 
you, in contending that you do not know whether whole milk converted int 
cream and sold as cream does not pay just as well as whole milk sold on * 
street?—A. It depends upon the price at which we buy that milk. ae 
Q. What is the experience in this business?—A. If the two prices a 
identical, there would be no difference. If the milk was bought say with the — 
butterfat in it —the sweet butterfat in it—or the same price as we are Paying 
for butterfat 
The Cuairman: No, no; that is not what Mr, Bowman means. If ‘you 
buy milk at association prices, for instance; and in one case you ‘dispose ofa 
as sweet cream while in the other case you dispose of it as fluid milk, im whi 
case do you make the most profit? : 


The Witness: I do not know. 


By Mr. Bowman: ¥ 

Q. How many years have you been in business?—A. Over five years. You 

see, also, the association price ‘changes every once in a while. 
Oh: Yes, so does the cream. Now, your company in the two months that 
you gave to us; in one month you allowed to the producer for milk that was 
turned into ten per cent cream 46,010 pounds —A. Yes. 
Q. According to the information you just gave us, and in the other month? 
—A. 38,049 pounds. 
Q. Do you mean to say that your company don’t know what it is s doing 
when they are allowing these prices to be paid?—A. But, Mr. Bowman, we 
don’t figure it in exactly the same way as you are asking the question. 
Q. Well, give us in your own way, please-——A. Well, if you would let me 
figure it out, I would like to have time. 
A): This is no question of figuring out, surely to goodness a company that 

has been doing business as long as this company has been known on what a a 
of a basis it is doing business—A. I would say so. 
Q. I would think so, although I sometimes wonder. Will you clear this 
one point up,- please? The Chairman put the question very clearly—whether 
or not the milk purchased at association prices pays more, or less, sold on the 
street than converted into cream and sold as cream—A. Well, I am sorry I © 
could not answer your question without figuring it out. « 
The CuatrMan: Well, Mr. Bowman, if you are through there I would like ¥ 
you to pursue that same line of questioning in connection with ice cream. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Can you give us the same information with respect to ice cream?— 

A. Of course, when we are selling ice cream we are not selling fluid milk. 7 

Q. 1 understand, but you are using fluid milk in that ice cream—aA. Yes, 

but in that ice cream we also have certain qualities of condensed skim mil 

or skim milk powder and a certain amount of fresh milk, if we have it availabl 

and sugar and flavours, and so on; and we are selling it at considerable co 

for delivery services, and we have ‘cabinets supplied in the stores, and adve 
tising and so on. 


By) 


rou state generally how does it pay you in comparison to sell the 
, bottle in the ordinary way?—A. I don’t know how you can get 
) your question. 

| mean to say, that you cannot answer?—A. I do not know how 


rou say ‘you can’t answer.—A. Not that actual difference. I don’t 
hat be ring it has right here. 


1S Eeoadéus surplus which your company a as We know that 
ve re. into some of your by- ae your ice cream and the other 


o-called surplus each Saran a very large amount, is used for table 


—A. That is right. 
is nd i in the summer months a very large amount is used for ice cream.— 


0. And you have actually paid the producer for a considerable proportion 
east, on the basis of association prices. Is that right?—A. That is right. 
: Well, do you not find that it pays you?—A. When we sell our products, 


: Which is the most profitable way of selling this whole milk, either as 
hole milk, or as ice cream, or as table cream?—A. You see, I would have to 
7 the quantity of butterfat in whole milk, and figure an what it costs, 

ing it as whole milk, and then compare that iy the selling price of a 


artic: 


rti ilar ae: about which you may be talking. On that basis we could 


Me oS eae 
oo pe = oo aelis butterfat es on an average basis. That, in 


ge -to them as aa milk. They are Suspicious chat the surplus ‘milk 
lisposed*of as sweet cream and ice cream often at a greater profit than for 
milk, Mr. Grabill—aA. There are so many other things enter into the 
nuf ture DE ice cream—fluid milk is a very small proportion of it. 


Q.- ou sens the eect that fluid milk is a very small proportion, of 
=e Of 3 ice ore: 

TA In fairness to yourself I think you should clear this up, 

ou with ae companies are under suspicion. 


Wrrness: I would be very willing to figure these things out and 
: Sup to ie or I can do it if you care to wait. 


Saat to know the figure down to the last decimal point, what 
re or less general information, that is all. Surely you could give 
Il us for the year 1931 whether or not your ice cream business, 
ream business, etc., paid you by purchasing milk at association 
ut, you see, we did not get all our table cream from fluid milk; 
lot of sweet cream. 
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Q. Yes, we would have to figure it out—A. We would have to now 
much sweet cream was purchased as sweet cream, in order to get at tl 
of the matter. 


the records do show that, don’t they —A. I have those figures with TGs 
Q. You have, then give us the cost for July—aA. I have tee given you 
the average milk that went into these products. - ‘ 
Q. W That I want to know is whether it paid you to pay ‘this price, | 
whether you are paying him too much, as a matter of fact, or too little for 
milk which you treated as surplus. At say we didn’t. I assume—I hope 
we did not. oie 
Q. Do you know?—A. I do not know. I want to figure that out. 
Q@. I must say, Mr. Chairman, that surely this is a point that this witne 
ean clear up for the sake of the reputation of his own firm. Somebody fro 
the company surely can clear up this point for the reputation of the company 
that is doing business. It is surely in the interest of this company that th 
shall show that the by-products have been paid for at reasonable prices 
accordance with the going prices at the time. 
The CHairMAN: You mean with regard to the milk that has been trans- 
ferred into by-products? 


Mr. Bowman: Yes. m 
The CuamMAN: It is one of the most vital parts of this investigation 
The Witness: I have told you what we paid for this milk. 


By Mr. Bowman: 4 


Q. We want to know whether it was a fair price or not according to wh 
you would get for the products into which you converted it?—A. I can give y 
my opinion. 

Q. You have not been giving it?—A. I think it was a fair price. | 

@. On what do you base that opinion?—A. On the price of fluid milk. 
costs more to purchase milk to sell as fluid milk than it does to sell as cream 

Q. It costs what?—A. More money to purchase fluid milk to sell as mi 
than it does to purchase milk for cream or ice cream. 

Q: You make more money out of fluid milk when it has wee sonwetied into 
cream or ice cream?—A. I cannot answer that question. ve 
Q. You have already stated that?—A. I said it -cost the farmer mo 
money. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I would like to ask one question. Mr. Grabill, I think you mentio 
one time, a short time ago, that the sweet cream that was derived fro ne 
separating fluid milk compared with the sweet cream that was: bought?— 
A. Cost more money. ; 

Q. Cost you more money?—A. Costs more money to buy it as milk at 
association price. 

Q. If you settled for it on the basis of the surplus price do you pay mo e 
for it than you would buying. sweet cream wholesale for your sweet Bee 
and ice cream trade?—A. To sell as creams? 

Q. Yes: If you settled for it at a higher price than you would “a 
bought it as sweet cream?—A. We have, yes. You are taking the year 19: 
We “paid more money for the fluid milk that went into cream and ice creai 
than for which we could have purchased cream to put into these promis 

Q. You are sure of that?—-A. Yes, I am sure of it. Se 
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‘Mr. Bowman: © 

Have you any evidence to support that?—A. You take in January. 
vee ream was paid for at 36 cents a pound of butterfat and the whole 
s purchased at $2.40 a hundred pounds. Now, if that milk averaged 
37 cents, it would not make any difference. "Supposing it averaged 
per cent, that would mean we were paying at the rate of 60 cents a pound 
eli milk purchased as fluid milk, whereas our sweet cream was only bought 

cents. 
Q. I cannot follow that reasoning at all. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Grabill, with regard to the milk that you converted into sweet 
2am and ice cream, do you mean to say now that you settled for that at 
sociation prices?—A. We did in the year 1931, if that is what you are 
discussing. As I pointed out we paid at association prices for more milk than 
vyhat we used in creams and ice cream. 

_ Q. But awhile ago vou told the committee that you didn’t think—A. That 
should be done. That is right. I do not think it should be done. That is a 
personal opinion. In 1931 I am relating facts—what was done. 


nD 


By Mr. Tummon: 


~ Q. Mr. Grabill, you said that the average price paid for your miJk now was 
51.3387 per 100 pounds?—A. Yes. I just happened to have that figure here, 
cause it was on the tail end of another sheet. 
~ Q. You told me awhile ago that in order to bring your cream up to a 
certain point in some cases you separated the fluid milk that went into cream 
is well?—A. Not to bring it up, but to bring it down—you see. 
"= @. You separate it to bring it down?-—-A. No. We do not separate it; 
we add whole fluid milk. 
_ Q. To bring it down?—A. Yes. 

-Q. Sometimes you separate a certain amount of your fluid milk that goes 
nto sweet cream?—A. And then the cream may be sold as sweet cream. 
_ Q. At other times you add milk. Supposing you are going to sell a heavy 
cream and you took a test of it and it was 37?—A. We “would add milk; or, 
instead of that, we might have some lower fat cream if we had any available— 

we had enough 30 per cent. 
 Q. Quite often you would take milk?—A. Quite often we would take milk, 
although as pointed out here it does not happen very often with the 25 per 
ent. In September, 1931, there was no milk went into heavy cream. 

Q. What did it go into?—A. Into 10 per cent cream, 36,190 pounds; that. 

is besides ice cream. 
Q. Let us take an illustration. Supposing you had a quantity of cream 
and you wanted to bring it down and you added 10 quarts of milk, that 
am would cost you approximately around 3 cents a quart, would it not?— 
Well, at to-day’s prices it would be about 3#, would it not? 
Q. Three and one-quarter?—A. Three and three-quarters. 
Q. Very well, then, 10 quarts of fluid milk at 33 cents. Supposing you put 
into cream, what would you sell it at? That would be 10 quarts of cream, 


Why ?—A. Because there is also butterfat. ? 
You have eouen the rest of it already ae paid for that; you Je 


Cs ihe cream es oan that went te thet ee 
Nevertheless, you have bought that 10 quarts of milk. 
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— A. That is all 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. But he has bought the sweet cream?—A. It. is all mixed up. 
Q. Yes. I know that; but it is 10 quarts in bulk, the same as you ta 
it from fluid milk and put it into cream. 'T here is 10 quarts more in value I 
cream?—A. You have to figure the cost of the cream in that. 


By Mr. Bowmen: 


Q. In the month of August, 1931, what did your company pay as 
association price?—A. In August? 4 
Q= Yes=—A.- 1931? 
Q. Yes.—A. The association price was $1.70. 
@. And what was paid for surplus?—A. Seventy cents. 
@. That is a difference of a dollar a hundred pounds?—A. That is inti 
Q. In other words, if we accept the figures that you gave us a little whi 
ago In regard to the matter of surplus in that month in which you figured there _ 
was a difference of 40,000 pounds, it would mean a difference of nr 
That is right. 
Q. So, in other words, in one month you pay the farmer $400 too much 
and the next month you pay him $400 less than he should have received? 
That is right. Last week for butter it was 35 cents and Monday this week 31 
—not because we wanted it. 
Q. Now, that is not the difference as you very well know; it was because. 
you had not followed the same system. That is what you told us a mome 
ago. In the month of July you had 20,000 or 30,000 pounds less and the next 
month you had 40,000 pounds over?—A. That is right; and in July we paid 
them too much money. : 
Q. You paid too much money?—A. That is right. 
@. Oh, no; that does not answer the question at all?—A. Well, it doe 
“we paid more for surplus than what we should have. 
(. Then, in other words, you fix the price or the amount of surplus by tthe 
price you have to pay the farmer; is that the idea?—A. The amount of ae 
Q. Yes; by the price paid to the farmer?—A. Oh, no. “ty : 
OY: Well, that is just what you have told me?—-A. In what way. a 
@. You said that if in the month of July you had to pay more fe 
farmer why your surplus is going to be that much greater. Is that what 
understood you to say?—-A. No. I cannot see that. 
Q. Let us get back to the point I made a moment ago. In the month 
August there was a difference of 40,000?—A. That is right. 
Q. Which at $1 per hundred pounds would be $400?—A. In the mont 
of August? ‘ 
Q. Yes.._A- Thaw 1s: reht. ~ 
Q@. The precedmg month it was the. reverse?—A. It was the reverse. 
Q. Somewhere to the extent of between 200,000 and 300,000 pounds 
A. 200,000 and 300,000 pounds? No, not quite that much. 
Q. Something like that. I mean 20,000 or 30,000 pounds, not 200,000 
pounds or 300,000 pounds. In any event, Mr. Chairman, the point I am making 
is that the price in any one mionth depends upon which system is followed. 
The farmer gets-paid perhaps $200 or $300 or $400 more than he shoul an 
the next following month he gets paid $200 or $300 or $400, as the case m: b 
less than he is entitled to depending upon which system is followed?—A. Y 
and that is substantiated by the variance in the quantity required. Ther 
less milk required for ice cream in the month of August than there Was 
September by some 30,000 pounds. 
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Shek is Hot ie effect of your evidence. The effect of your 


What do you do with your skim milk?—A. Sometimes it goes down the 
nd sometimes it is sold. 
ou never thought of making anything of it?—-A. Well, the skim milk 
ave from separating returns and raw milk and so on could only be 
a powder shape-for chicken feed. It could not be sold at a reasonable 
and the cost to make chicken feed would be exorbitant for our quantities. 
-Q. But you do not think that in order to give a better return to the farmer, 
stead of buying bulk milk to get cream out of it you would rather buy cream? 
We would far sooner buy cream. 
Q. And leave the skim milk?—A. If the farmer would separate his milk 
. farm and ship out the sweet cream we would be delighted. 
. Have you done anything about that?—A. Yes, we are writing them 
ttel ‘all the time, but just as soon as we advise them that we do not want their 
as fluid milk, that we cannot sell it, then they look up some other place 
d sell it in that other market at a lower price than they were getting from us. 
ue And do you sell milk back to the farmer?—A. The skim milk? Of 
‘se, we are located in the city and no farmers come to our plant. 
But when your truck goes back to the farmer?—A. The truckers will 
ake it back at any price that makes it worth while for the farmer to 
ke ae 
OQ: What do you think makes it worth while?—A. What is it worth to 
> farmer? In the city we sell it at from three-quarters of a cent to one cent 
gallon, and the man to whom we sell it, when he will take it, always owes 
“a three or four month’s balance. We are just taking a chance that we will 
r money sometime. 
. You would consider the butterfat as the measure of the commercial 
of the milk?—A. Of that surplus milk? 
Of any milk?—A. Of that surplus milk, if you want to purchase all- 
uid milk on a butterfat basis that would be quite fair if everybody else 
m the : same basis and somebody else bought that way. 
. Why is not all milk paid for according to butterfat, if that is so?— 
hati is something I cannot answer. It would look as though that would 
fair way of doing it. This is a personal opinion. I cannot speak for 
body else. 
~Q. Don’t you think, personally, it would be a fairer deal to the farmer? 

t would again depend upon the testing of that milk in the particular 
if they wanted to report a fictitious test, lower than what it was actually, 
mer would not get any more money, you see. You see what we are 
to do now is, as I say, that we do not want milk below 3-5 for fluid 
1d we are telling the farmers that every day, and we do not want milk 
t properly produced, and we are telling them that also—that if it comes 
diment he gets a letter back. If he gets too many letters back we tell 
he will have to hold his milk; we cannot sell it. 
our tendency is not well in Keeping with the interests of the farmers? 
[n their ee 


i) 


We write him a 
| tell hake Shy don’t you buy some jersey cattle to put in with your 


if he is not paid in proportion with the butterfat—A. He is in 
We do not want milk below 3-5 
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oy 


~ Q. Below 3:5; but above 3-5?—A. Above 3-5 we will pay. “him — 
The Gramaane A. premium? piace 
The Wirness: A premium. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. What kind of a premium—if the butterfat is sold at 40 cents a pou ( 
—A. It does not vary with the butterfat price. You see, when the association 
set their last price—the association set their last price on the Ist-of Februai 
at $1.35. Now, I have paid for sweet cream since the Ist of February, in 
February 284 cents, in March 304; but the price of milk did not go up. 

Now then, you take last fall, the first of December, the price of milk was 
$1.60, and yet it continued at that until the end of J anuary. The butter price 
varied from 24-3—no, from 25 to 24-1— 

Q. Yes?—A. There was no great variance there. 

Q. If one customer supplied you milk of 3-5, for which you pay, let us 
say, 40 cents a pound of butterfat or 50, or whatever you figure——A. 
we buy sweet cream? 

Q. No, milk. Suppose you have two neighbour farmers ceming in with a 
hundred pounds of milk, and one has 3:5 milk, and the other has Jerey cow 
milk at 4-5?—A. Yes. 

Q. On what basis would those farmers be paid?—A. On the Ls of 
surplus— 

Q. Would you actually put it in figures?—A. They are being paid on the 
basis of surplus plus premium. They are Reine paid a premium of 3 cents per 
pound of butterfat. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In this case it would mean 30 cents—A. Yes, aaa would make it $1. 65 
for the one man, and $1.35 for the other man. : 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. You pay each of Ios according to the butterfat, as applied to butter? 
—A. No. e 
Q. Or on the surplus orentn he No, that is a set price, a set premium. : 
Q. That does not vary much?—A. In the past it has not varied with the 
cream. 
Q. It does not vary with the butierfat?—A. Some companies pay, and some 
companies do not pay anything. 
Q. I do not think that is a fair basis—A. Of course, I am not here to- 
@. Because the tendency of the farming industry is to increase Zao 
percentage, is 1t not, Mr. Chairman? 


The CuarrMan: Yes. . 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. To increase the butterfat in the milk, but it is a disheartening feature 

in your industry.—A. Well, of course, the farmer should attempt to. produce 
a milk of the average butterfat content which would give him the best ee 
per pound of butter. 
Q. We induce the farmer to make a better selection of cattle, to improve 

~ the quality of his milk, and when his mill reaches the market, he is not pa 
for it, so there is no inducement to the farmer to improve the quality. — 
The only inducement at the present moment is that the best grade of milk 
being purchased, and the poorer grade, if there is a surplus, is being turned 
aside. Thdt is the only inducement there is right now. For instance, when 
we are cutting off, when we have to cut off some shippers as we did last month, 
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he armers. that feanbiniae lly were shipping milk with sediment in it, 
ch sediment, or other farmers whose milk tested too low. For instance, 
rere some shipping i in three per cent milk. We cannot sell three per cent 
"The law says 3:25. So, when we get that milk it has to be built up 
w’s standard by some other persons’ high butterfat milk. Instead of 
that, we are Just cutting them off, after “telling them. We give them 
ring. I saw a letter last week, the filth letter where we pointed out to a 
rmer his butterfat content was too low, it would not answer our require- 
At about the sixth letter we will tell him we cannot do business with him 


. When it is too iow?—A. The same thing applies when not clean enough. 
~Q. When it is too high?—A. No, when it is too high— 

Q. When it is too high I do not think vou offer him a fair price—A. Of 
course, as you know, we are in competition with other dairies. We are in 
“competition. 

. Q. Yes, I am not personal in this regard, because I think it applies as well 
1e others. I think you should come to some understanding so as to chviate 
—A. We would be glad to. 

Q. To make the development of your industry on a parallel with the 
elopment of the agriculture industry ?—A. We would be very glad to. In 
ard to that 3 per cent milk, which we won't take, what happens to ire 


ce. He nae as was pointed out tes in evidence, ne as fone acne 
ast year, at anywhere from 50 to 60 cents a hundred pounds less than we are 
ne, which enables him to cut our prices in the city. 
*Q. You have to admit that the system as applied to the ordinary product 


: The ee me there any further questions? 
‘The Witness retired. 


Mr. Tummon: I should like to have Mr. Tobe ge recalled. 


~ 


o Mr. RoBerGE recalled. 


by Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Mr. Roberge, have you some blank paper and pencil?—A. Yes. 

~Q. You have had a great deal of experience, 12 years of experience in the 

ilk business?—A. Yes. 

-Q. Figuring butterfat and such hke?—A. Yes, sir. 

 Q. Let us as an example, take 100 pounds of 3-5 milk—A. Yes. 

~ Q. I should like to know how many pounds of 10 per cent cream that will 
duce?—A. 28 pounds. 

Q. 28 pounds of ten per cent?—A. Because, if you take a gallon, which is 


terfat. If you have a iaindred pounds, it Topiteats 34 pounds of butterfat 
multiplied by eight pounds, which would represent one pound of butterfat. That 
ans 28 pounds. 
x There would be a certain amount of loss in the operation?—-A. There 
a loss in the oy seas When they pasteurize they have a loss of 24 


aes 
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Q. Supposing 28 pounds were sold at 28 cents a quart, 14 ¢ 
A. That means a gallon is sold at $1.12. 

Q. Can you put that into a hundred eae. Yess will. gn 3 

Mr. Grapitt: May I make a request? I would request that this be 
as a hypothetical case, not to be set up as what we do. We are 
figures here, and quandaries, and so on. I wonder if that. would b 
order. 


The CuatrmMan: In other words, you mean s say that that is not t 
method followed? 


Mr. Grapitt: You are assuming to advise an individual to figure on 
certain quantity of assumptions. 


_ Mr. Bovucuarp: The figures will speak for themselves. 

Mr. Grasitt: W ell, let us set it up as a hypothetical case. ies 

Mr. Tummon: This question is not being asked to apply to Mr. Gra 
company at all. This question is being asked in order to supe myself 
other members of the committee with certain information. 

Mr. Grasitu: That is all I want. 

Mr. Tummon: Not knowing how many pounds of 10 per cent, 20 
cent, and 35 per cent cream can be produced from 100 pounds of milk, a 
dred pounds of 3-5 milk. This information is for the general intoneaaee 
the committee. gees 

The CHarrMaNn: The question is not directed to any company. : 

Mr. Tummon: No, it is not directed to any company. I want to say in 1 
due respect to Mr. Roberge that I have sat here and admired his figuring. Ea 


considered he had personal experience, and thought we could probably get 
some information that so far I have not been able to get any place else. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. What would that 100 pounds of milk sell for?—A. $4. teed 

Q. Exactly $4?—A. Yes. You take 14 cents per pint; there is ania 
in a gallon; that means $1.12 a gallon. That represents one pound of butterf: 
In 100 pounds there is 34 pounds of butterfat. If you wish to find out wh i 
number of pounds of milk represent one pound of butterfat, it is exactl 
pounds of milk. Twenty-eight pounds of milk of 34 per cent represents on 
pound of butterfat. If you want to know—if 28 pounds of milk Ayes” $. A: 
100 pounds will represent $4. cae 

Q. One gallon of milk represents one pound?—A. One hundred nous 


The CuHatRMAN: One hundred pounds. 


By Mr. Tummon: . Aa = 
Q. All right; you say $4?-—A. Yes. 2 
Q. Now then, take the same 100 pounds of milk, 3-5 and 20 per cont a cream 
would that produce 14 pints?—A. At 20 per cent? 
Q. Yes, that is twice the butterfat of 10 per cent. Just figure that. : 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Don’t you think if you cut it in two, you would be all right?—A. 
your pardon? 

Q. If you cut it in two, the an would it not be all right?—A. EK 
what I am checking up. = 

The CuatrmMan: I am very much inclined to doubt ie accuracy 


The Witness: That will be 14 re : oh ee 
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I would like to know why you should doubt the accuracy 


Because I don’t believe that is the method by which 
produced, I would like to have the method explained by which 


Shane the rate. 
Mr. SHURE: ~ The specific gravity. 
co no ae e Yes: 
1 I can’t say; perhaps it does, but I can check it up. 
Th Cramaan: Very well, pursue what you want to. 
I can check it up with the ready reckoner that is used 


r. TumMon: It is just half. 
Mr. Boucuarp: It could not be otherwise; a slight difference in specific 
that is all. 


ap you ak aie the selling price of that cream ee be, about?— 
s 20 cents a pint, is it not? 

20 cents a pint, yes—20 cents a pint. 

. That would be $3.60 a hundred, would it not? That 100 is what it 
Jd be turned into 14 pints at 20 cents a pint, $2.80—<A. $2.80. 
Mr.’Tummon: That will do me, for all I want. 


CuairMAN: Any further questions, gentlemen? Are you willing to 
he witness? Very well, we will adjourn until next week. 


Tummon: Mr. Sheena, for next week the instructions that the 
ommittee have is that for next Tuesday, April 18, Mr. A. H. Mercer, 
ver, president of the Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Association, will 
available as a witness. For Wednesday, April 19, Mr. F.-0. Sargent, 
ersfield, Manitoba, president of the Winnipeg Milk Producers’ Association ; 
Sr vursday, April’ 2 je AN h aver © pga Wy Gooding, Saskatoon, president of the 
oon Dairy Pool; and for Friday, April 21, Mr. J. re Love, Edmonton, 
nting northern and southern Alberta dairy pools. I think the committee 
Ponzaing, ‘should choose the hour that we shall meet, on Tuesday, 


: CuamrMan: I am afraid of meeting in the morning on Tuesday, 
for fear that a lot of the members of the committee may not be 
sibly until the afternoon train. 
Tummon: Make it 3.30 then. 


HAIRMAN: Would the committee be satisfied to meet at 3.30? 
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‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or ComMMONS, 
Turspay, April 18, 1933. 


Parente. present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Bowen, Boyes, Carmichael, 
Hay y, Loucks, Lueas, McGillis, Moore (Chateauquay- Huntingdon), Mullins, 
ekcel, Porteous, Rowe, Senn, Shaver, Stirling, Tummon, Weese, Weir (Melfort), 


‘The meeting adjourned till Wednesday, April 19th, at 3.30 p.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Houser or Commons, 
Tunspay, April 18, 1933. 


The Select ‘Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
ck, Mr. Senn presiding. 


The CHATRMAN: T have a letter here which I just received from Mr. Cousins, 
dI ink it should be incorporated in the Minutes of Evidence. It is. very 
ief, and I shall ask the Clerk to read it. 


Cirek: It is dated 12th April, 1933, addressed to Mark Senn, Esquire, 
an, pee owuire Committee, and reads as follows:— 


Dear Mr. Senn,—In my testimony before the Agriculture Com- 
mittee on Tuesday, in reply toa question, I stated that my full time was 
evoted to Ernest Cousins, Limited. 

What I really intended to convey was that all the time necessary 
for the successful conduct of the business was given by me. 
fm Will you kindly insert this in your minutes if you consider it_ 
Becegsary. 

Your truly, 


(Sgd.) ERNEST A. COUSINS. 


Pe chy eee It was our understanding at the last meeting that we 
ule have Mr. Mercer of the Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Association with 
o-day. I shall now call Mr. Mercer. 


= Bu the Chairman: 
8 isn do not object to being sworn2—A. No. 
Q. It has been customary so far. 


"itness ‘Sworn. 


Q Give your full name and occupation to the committee-——A. A. H. Mercer, 
er: Manager, Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Association, Vancouver. 
Q It is customary for the committee to hear the report or such evidence 
mu wish to give first without questioning, and then for the committee to 
1 he privilege of questioning you. Have you a statement to make?— 
\. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee— 

~Q. I may say, Mr. Mercer, the acoustics here are not very good, and if 
See fairly plainly it will be better for the committee-—A. Thank 
$ is I stated, I am the general manager ot a co-operative organization, 
: This organization 
incorporated in 1913 as a result of the eer eeacuon of the services 
e iby. private interests pe the ee dairymen of our area. A ee 


im 


seater to the end of the milk See area. The valley is an average 
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of 10 to 15 miles wide. As I said a while ago, this organization was b 
into being as a result of the dissatisfaction with services rendered by pri 
enterprises. ieee 
During that period or at least previous to that time, we had two creameri 
a cheese factory and an evaporating plant in the district. We-were members, _ 
of course, of the different handling organizations. We were very proud of them, — 
the effort they were rendering, but as a result of the competition between the — 
various operations, we naturally suffered. We incorporated our association in 
1915. However, we could not get the organization to function until 1917. 
While we were ready and willing to operate, we could not get sufficient support 
to justify us to commence operations until 1917. - 
During that year we succeeded in signing up some 35 per cent of the pro- 
ducers in the area, and got together some $8,000 in cash and $12,000 worth of 
farmers’ notes, and the banks very generously discounted the notes 50 per 
cent, giving us some $6,000 extra, leaving us with $14,000 to start with. Those — 
men that were responsible for the organization at that time, intimated to us _ 
farmers up in the Chilliwack Valley that eventually they expected that they 
would require some $300,000. We thought they were crazy. We did not think — 
there was that much money in British Columbia, and we did not expect they 
would ever attain their objective. However, they eventually did that, and we 
went on and began operations. We found that in the year 1916 previous, that 
is the year previous to the commencement of our operations, as near as we 
could discover, we found the total production in the area I have just described, 
of some 200,000,000 pounds butter fat. The average value of the butter fat — 
during that year was approximately 45 cents. We have statements in our office _ 
of milk shipments by the Shawn estate, during the year 1916, the total milk 
supplied or sold to the fluid milk market and the average return during that 
year, for fluid sales, was 464 cents, the men that were shipping to the cream 
and cheese factories, getting 35, 37 and 40 cents. 


By Mr. Pickel: Be 
Q. Per gallon?—A. Per pound of butter fat. I might say in British Columbia 

we deal entirely in terms of butter fat. We think we are conservative when we 
suggest that the average value of the pound of butter fat during 1916 was 45 
cents. In 1917, as I intimated previously, we commenced operations. Our fluid — 
returns that year was 65 cents. I might intimate that that was not all due to _ 
the fact that we organized ourselves into a co-operative organization. It was 
largely due to the fact that the war was on and war conditions and prices 
prevailed. However, we believe that we were more successful in taking advantage 
of that situation than we would have been operating as private individuals. I 
might say we were very enthusiastic over our voluntary co-operative effort. We 
feel we were Justified in doing so, because after twelve years of more or less — 
successful operation, we had increased the production from 2,000,000 pounds to 
6,000,000 pounds of butter fat, an increase of 4,000,000 pounds of fat. Now, 
ordinarily; when you have an increase of that importance to take care of, you 
naturally expect a decrease in the unit return. Again, a unit is a pound of butter — 
fat. After twelve years, practically the same conditions, in so far as values 
were concerned, prevailed. That is, the consumer was paying one dollar for 
nine quarts of standard milk in 1916, and he was paying the same price in 1928. — 
We find that the pound of butter sold at approximately the same price, and we 
had, as I said before, an increase of 4,000,000 pounds of fat to take care of; but 
our average unit return in 1928 has increased from 45 cents in 1916 to 60 cents — 
in 1928—approximately 60 cents; so we were very proud of our effort. I might 
go back a little, to the year 1924. We found that it was necessary for us to — 
make certain important additions to our capital expenditure. That year we 
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fal issue of some $417,000, in order to provide ourselves with sufficient 
pment to take care of production. With that, the result of that bond issue, 
e pl archased the interest of the Pacific Milk Company. The Pacific Milk Com- 
any Was an evaporating operation that we had previously been selling milk to. 
- expressed a willingness to dispose of their interests, and after very serious 
onsideration we purchased their interests. We figured that that plant could be 
made to pay for itself in ten years. By the way, we paid $150,000 for it. During 
it time and previously, we had also been selling milk to another evaporating 
company in the area. We were very glad to realize that after five years of 
operation, the Pacific Milk plant paid for itself, and we owned it. That is, the 
.dditional unit return that we got out of the results of operating our own plant, 
a compared to the returns we got from the other company, multiplied by the 
number of pounds of fat handled by our own plant, was sufficient to retire the 
estment in five years; so that we own the plant now. 


By the Chairman: 

-Q. We have heard of other large companies doing the same thing.—A. I 
ght say we knew nothing whatever about the business of evaporating milk. 
e were just an innocent bunch of farmers. However, we were fortunate in 
iking over the sales force as well as the operating force in the plant. I refer 
employees. The trade was not aware, for several years, that the ownership 
that plant had changed hands. I think that was probably a very nice situa- 
n, that it didn’t know it. With regard to the bond issue that I referred to, of 
417,000, we undertook to retire 10 per cent of those bonds each year, We have 
done that so far. We have taken care of our obligations for eight years. We 
have two years to go yet, and we do not have any difficulty in “taking care of 
ur obligations in that respect. 

I might intimate, Mr. Chairman, that we do not purchase the milk from our 
members. They send it to us on consignment, and we show a unit return from 
each avenue of sale. Probably I should have intimated previously that we have 
several avenues of sale that we take advantage of. We are, or at least we were 
at that time, in the fluid business. We were also in the evaporating business, 
elling to a private company; and also in the business for ourselves, and we made 
_ butter and cheese including cottage cheese, semi-solids, milk powder and casein. 
We ship our products to many countries ot the world as well as to the domestic 


~ 


— Q. When you say fluid milk, do you include sweet cream in that?—A. Yes. 
ye regard the cream sales as a fluid sale and we also regard—at least, we did 
‘as long as we were permitted to do so—the sales to the ice cream trade as a fluid 
sale, although it is actually manufactured. We did succeed for a number of 
ears (until comparativ ely recently, within the last couple of years) in selling 
butter fat to the icre cream trade on the basis of fluid values; that is, it was a 
lightly lower price, but it was more in line with the fluid values than with 
hurn or cheese values. We became quite important. We were operating, as I 
intimated previously, under the voluntary system of co-operation, and we were 
ty successful up to a certain point. We discovered that the more successful a 
untary co-operative effort is, the more attractive, or the more incentive there 
s to pull away from it. In other words, we built up a fluid value from 46 or 47 
ents to approximately 70 cents, without having changed the price to the con- 
sumer. When that took place, as I intimated yesterday, our production was 
ereasing very rapidly, from 2,000,000 pounds to 6,000,000 pounds during the 
elve year period; and naturally it was ‘quite a temptation for farmers. who , 
re having to submit to the pool value of the various avenues of sale I 
ntioned a minute ago, which was in the vicinity of 60 cents. The temptation 
supply or at least market all of their milk in the 70 cent market we had 
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established was too great for a very lhoge number oe our es 1 
they began to pull away from us, and concentrate on the 70 cent fluid 
with the result that it became more difficult, from time to time, for our. 
ization to show the results that it was designed to show. When we saw 
coming to pass, we naturally came to the conlusion that there should 
restraining influence brought to bear on the shipper, to prevent this effor 
breaking ‘down. It was then that we sought legislation from the provine 
legislature, and after some three sessions we succeeded in getting what is kno 
as the Dairy Products Sales Adjustment Act. Naturally, we were advised 
the time that this act would not stand the test of the courts, and we were also 
advised by what we considered very high constitutional authority, that the 
was quite perfectly all right. W ell, of course we teers the advice i we t 
the most of. 

Q. That suited you?—A. That suited us, ih is right; Shel we proceeded 
to administer the act. We functioned under that act during 1931, and re 
enjoyed in that year the most happy marketing relations that we ever enjoyed — 
in the city of Vancouver. However, the act was challenged and challenged - 
successfully, with the result that eventually we were denied the right to us 
or enjoy the influence of that act, with the result also that the fluid value 
crumbled in six weeks from 73 cents a pound butterfat to approximately 35 
cents. Now, to_indicate the value of the influence of that legislation on our 
market during that period, I might suggest that the fluid market of greate 
Vancouver and New Westminster will absorb about 3,000,000 ee ae 
per year, 

Q. In other words, about half of your production?—A. Well, our Anbale 
production during that year was approximately 7,000,000 pounds. This is 1930 
T am speaking of, 7,000,000 pounds of fat. To illustrate the value of the influence — 
of the act on the market, you must multiply the difference between 35 and 7% 
cents per pound butter fat by 3 000,000 pounds of fat. That will indicate to you 
the value of the influence of that legislation to the farmers of our area. I might 
say that the farmers got all of that money. Now, since that time, we hav 
sought to correct the situation by what we call the independent shippers. Tho 
are men that refuse to associate themselves with our co-operative organization 
because they suspected that we paid very high salaries, that we were handi 
capped seriously by over-capitalization, and all of these suggestions that are 
made and designed to embarrass the officials of co- operative movements; and 
they had their effect, I must admit, with the result that some two or ‘three 
hundred of our members—at least, men who were shipping independently of — 
our organization, who succeeded in breaking down the values, who realize 
what they had done, decided that they would not join our organization. We 
said the next best thing to do is to Join an organization of their own, and 
they could produce better results than we had produced, then, if they had n 
any objection, we would join their organization. However, we are struggli 
along now under the two co-operative organizations with the result that we have — 
succeeded recently in re-establishing somewhat the fluid values in the city. To-day 
they have made arrangements with the various organizations, and they have 
raised the price of milk to nine cents a quart, and they are Corn the dair 
46 cents a pound butterfat. 

The store price is a cent below the wagon price and the store has a cen 
margin; that is, the store pays 7 cents and sell at 8 cents, and the WAEE SS se 
at 9 sees me 


result of hae on Tae ee in the business of distributing railles to hi 
consumer. There got to be so many distributing agencies on the street t 
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he They got together. They decided that they had to make 
choices: they either had to increase their spread by paying the 


or. gt ‘together and ridnee the costs. They chose, of course, the middle 
hey decided to amalgamate the various dairies in the city which they 


That would ‘teh have been possible had 7 not been fot the ieaaatian 
entioned a while oe ee were banking on that ican to pro- 


ang up in the meantime. A number of them started up with very little 
—and you realize I presume that the fluid milk business is probably one 
: asiest businesses that we know to finance—the plan is, of course, that 
1 can go out and purchase a bale of milk tickets, and proceed to sell them to 
pul lie for cash, and go ait into the country, arrange for a “supply of milk, 


Be atiaber of these dainies that eed up Bane paying “for aa at 
h the result that they were in a very much preferred position when it 
oe aes prices on the es The agencies that Sain 


ee item of paying for milk, ad snaborally ees were very § serious com- 
yrs. Some of these distributors dropped out from time to time, and others 
per up. in their place, «with whe result that we had a constant source of 


of co-operative effort, we have come to the conclusion, sir, that it is 
sible to make a complete success of it because the farmers themselves— 
4 ople that this effort is designed to help—are the people in each and every 
se hat conduct themselves in the way that tends to destroy the effort. 

hink, Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say at the moment. I would 
e very alacl to answer any questions you might care to ask. 


“By My. Barber: 

Mr. Mercer, you might tell us something about the membership of 
association—A. The membership at the end of 1917 was 889, to-day it 
at something over 3,000, not all of them are active members. 


oF Mr. Shaver: 

Q. What do you mean by an active member 2—A. An Active member is 
er who is shipping. We have a share capital as well as membership. 
have a contract, and also a shareholder’s agreement; that is, a man can 
-stockholder,—a shareholder—and not be an active shipper. He may have 
8: hipper at one time and just retired from the business and left his 
with the association. I might say that we financed the organization 
ad ginning, by voluntary contribution from $50 up to $1,000. Farmers 
ld pay in in cash. We paid 6 per cent interest for a number of years at 
ing, and we eventually raised that to 8 per cent, because the holdings 
pays equitable; that is, farmers that were not very large s shippers 
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probably were very large shareholders, and vice versa; so that it was nece 
to allow the current rate of interest that applied at the time, in order that. 
fellow who made it possible for us to exist by lending us money, so that he would 
not suffer unduly, we paid him 8 per cent interest. I might say that the interes 
rate is fixed by the members at annual meetings each year. This year, however, 
they decided to reduce the rate of interest to 6 per cent. We have approximately, 
at the present time, a million dollars of farmers’ money invested in the organiza- 
tion. We own all our plants, all our equipment, our own blacksmith shop, build 
our own wagons, make our own harness—do everything within our own organiza- 
tion, and the farmers own every bit of it. And another thing, Mr. Chairman, 
we never got a dollar from the government vet. We have no intention or desire 
to ask the government for any money. We believe that this is a business and 
that it should stand on its own feet. We believe it can stand on its own feet, 
and the only people on earth that can defeat it are the people out in the country __ 
that it was designed to help; and they can lick us every: time they take the 
notion and as often as they like. eS 
Q. What percentage of the milk do you control in the Valley?—A. Approxi- ee : 
mately 80 per cent. a 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. How much are you getting at the present time for butterfat?—A. Our 
fat value is approximately 27 cents per pound at the moment. Now, I fancy 
that it would probably be higher than that as a result of the recent increase in 
price in the fluid market. a 

Q. You have known as high as 73 cents?—A. That is the value of the 
sale to the fluid market. We have been as high during 1918 and along there— 7 
we paid our farmers 1.05 a pound butterfat, but we don’t consider those normal 
market conditions. We paid from 35 cents to $1 to $1.05. 

Q. At the present time Mr. Mercer what would be average price pér quart — 
or per gallon on your 27 cent per pound butterfat?—A. At the present time = 
the price is 9 cents a quart for standard milk. 

Q. That is, to the consumer?—A. That is to the consumer, yes. ae 

Q. What is that to the farmer?—A. The farmer would realize on that—46_ 
cents per pound butterfat on 4 per cent milk—TI could calculate that for you. 

Q. Is your average 4 per cent?—A. That is the basis, 4 per cent. Our 
milk in the winter time will av verage close o - ho cent. 

Q. What would it 
or 3-8, along there. 


ould say possibly 5 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Mr. Mercer, you stated that the milk production area was approximately 
100 miles, comprised by the Fraser Valley?—A. Yes. 

<3. And that would be how w ide, on the average?—A. It varies, I would 

say from 10—well, away at the upper end it is very narrow, possibly a couple 
of miles, and it includes the Fraser riv er, then it will get in places probably — 
15 miles wide at the widest places. 

(Bh JOYo) 3b understand then that it is a Valley approximately 100 miles long 
and perhaps averaging 8, 9 or 10 miles wide which comprises a milk producing — 
area for Vancouver and New Westminster?—A. Approximately, yes. 

Q. Outside of that area have you a thickly populated settlement ?—A. No, 
the settlement is practically all inside of that area. 

Q. Then we might take that district as constituting a unit?—A. Yes. 

Q. Separated by itself?—A. Yes. 

Q. Very well, and it was that district that you sought to organize in your 
association? —A. Yes. ¢ 
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; ones were fairly well situated in that regard?—A. Yes, there 
ographical possibilities that we took advantage of. 

. Geographical possibilities that perhaps are not so available to other 
rti T have in mind for example Ontario and Quebec, you could start I pre- 


‘ e at the city of Quebee and go to the western border of Ontario at Windsor 
; nd you would have practically one area. What I am coming at is this, that it 
a} ( eems to me that you have an advantage there in regard to getting your people 
: organized that perhaps does not pertain to other cities, or around other cities?— 
: A. That is possibly true, we have an advantage that other districts have not got 


but I don’t consider that an insurmountable difficulty. 

_ Q. I was coming to that, with your experience have you anything to sug~ 
gest how that might be carried out in other districts, where there is not a unit 
ike that surrounding Vancouver?—A. I am confident that that could be worked 
out. I would hesitate about supplying you a plan just from this point at this 
me, but I am confident that Ontario and Quebec having probably a larger 
msuming population, that is they have a smaller surplus problem than prob- 
ly we have—because you have many large industrial centres, and while it is 
ue you have very large production you also have a very large fluid market, 
d our plant and business there is based, and our commodity values are based 
.o.b. Vancouver. 

- Now, then, you could by careful study of the location of your consuming 
centres and your production areas, it could be arranged by using f.o.b. certain 
consuming points as your basis for settlement. You could use the cost of get- 
ng the milk at that point to your advantage in discouraging people from ship- 
ng into the market that they really don’t belong to—probably the desire to 
slip in comes more or less from the building up of values—and that would be 
scouraged by the necessity of long hauls. The natural sale comes from milk. 
here we were up against the same thing when we were administering our 
airy Products Sales Adjustment Act. For instance, they could have shipped 
milk from Vancouver island; they could have shipped milk from the Okanagan, 
but the cost of getting it there was just too much. It paid them better to keep 
it at home than take care of it there, and that is the only safeguard we have; and 
I fancy that could be worked, maybe not as easily as we did, but it could cer- 
_ tainly be worked out. | 

Q. Now, then, we have discussed the area. I wonder if we could consider 
e market for a little while. Now, you enumerated a short time ago the differ- 
ent products that the milk went into, or the products from that area went into. 
Can you tell the committee approximately how much of the production of that 
ea, or what you received, was consumed in the district?—A. In 1931, that was 
the last year that we operated—that is that is the last year we operated in the 
fluid market—since that time the Associated Dairies has been taking care of 
that responsibility. 

 Q. Then, I understand that up to 1930 you operated as a company yourself, 
as one of the companies in the fluid market?—A. Yes. We were a distributor. 
 Q. But since that you have the Associated Dairies. Are they a combina- 


eS ee Oe 


nto what is known as The Associated Dairies, including ourselves. 
_ Q. Is it fair to ask what interest you hold?—A. Yes. We hold about 53 
ver cent. 
___ Q. You hold the controlling interest?—A. Well, we hold more than 50 per 
cent of the stock, but the stock does not vote. We have not got the majority 
of the board, 
- Q. I see. You had 1930 there?—A. Yes. You asked for the quantities. 
Q. How much of the fluid milk production of that area was marketed in 


the area or in the district?—A. Now, we sold fluid milk, 1,251,991 pounds of 
butterfat. 
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Q. Out of a total of how much butterfat?—A. Out of a total o 


mately 4,428,712 pounds of butterfat. hs 
Q. Now, you said you marketed in fluid milk 1,000,000——A. 1,251,9 
Q. Now, what else did you have—sweet cream?—A. In addition ~ 
there was the quantity sold to the Associated Dairies. In addition to tha 
sold to other dealers 744,797 pounds of fat. ta), Sar ees 
Q. That amounts to approximately 2,000,000 pounds of butterfat?—A. ° 
Now, the Associated Dairies—no, that is our own fluid sales. We were 
fluid business ourselves that year. Those sales gave us a unit return of 
cents per pound of butterfat. That was the net unit return as the result of 
own fluid sale effort. Now, we sold 744,797 pounds to other dealers who were 
petitors of ours on the street; they took care of approximately 20-3 per cen 
our total production—the dealers all. Our own association sold 19-8 per ¢ 
of our total production. I showed you a minute ago the net return as the result 
of our own effort, 74-7. The price we got from the dealer was 70:3 cents. _ 
Q. Just following on, I would like to get at, if I can, just what proportio 
of your production in that area was shipped to markets outside of your own 
local market—not consumed in your own local market?—A. That would be 
foreign sales? ae 
Q. Foreign sales, 
The CHatrMAN: Or to other parts of Canada. ie 
Mr. TumMon: Yes to other pomts of Canada; outside his own district. _ 
The CuairMan: Outside of the Vancouver market. : a 


Mr. Tummon: Yes. 


The Witness: I could give you the figure approximately. 
Mr. TuMMoN: Very well. 


The Wrrness: Our Columbia milk—that is an evaporated milk mai 
according to the British standard and all is exported—it took care of 3-2 p 
cent of the total production. That all went outside. Now, in addition to the 
there was a prairie sale of Pacific milk amounting to +3 per cent. (wae 


The CHarrMaNn: Is that an evaporated milk also? ee | mee 
The Wirness: Yes. +3 per cent. And in addition to that we have an e port, 


Pacific milk that sold to the Orient and represents another -3 per cent. Nov 

we export a very unimportant quantity of butter to Japan and no cheese at all. 

We do export considerable skimmed milk powder. That is a by-product of — 

butter and would be included in our butter sales. So it is not an export of 

but rather of skim milk. x 
The CHAIRMAN: It is not casein? 


The Wirness: No, it is not casein. Casein is also a skim milk produc and 
is not represented in terms of butterfat. ae - ee 
s 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Then, according to that, Mr. Mercer, it would be perhaps safe to : 
that less than 8 per cent of your total manufactured product is disposed of out 
side our own district ?—A. Outside of our own province? es 

Q. Outside of your own province?—A. Yes. east ec! ; oe 

Q. I think that is rather interesting because we get a picture of the area of 
the production and a picture of the market area that is quite unique in that way 
Now, I think you said that in 1917, was it, that the producers were paid “i 
of 45 cents per pound of butterfat?—A. As near as we can arrive at it, th 
the average or poo] value of the pound of butterfat—all markets. Sew 

Q. When you started your operations?—A. Yes. é 


geen 2. 


er 
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| oben was paying oi cate the same price and you were 
n nto the producer approximately 60 cents per pound butterfat?—A. 


ee all products?—A. Yes. I can give you the correct figure on that. 
Oe is the correct figure. I said approximately 60 cents; I was speaking from 


# By Mr. Tummon: 

IT see. Well, at 45 cents per pound of butterfat on a hundredweight of 
mtaining 3-5 butterfat, as we have been accustomed to discuss it here, 
uld be a price for a hundred pounds of approximately $1.57, if I have’ 
red it correctly ?—A. At what price? 

Q. Forty-five cents. 3-5 milk?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if you paid 58 cents on that same 3:5 milk 12 years afterwards it 
ld mean in the neighbourhood—I have it figured at 60 cents—it would mean 
he neighbourhood of $2.04, approximately?—A. $2.03. 

Q. Now, then, during that me, or at, the time you were paid 58 cents oe 


=P hist is the = Ee unit SEE Yes. 

a. All taxes?—A. All taxes, interest and depreciation. 

. What about indebtedness?—A. Yes. 

. Were you pasteurizing your milk at the time?—A. Yes. 

. That paid for pasteurization?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Distribution costs?—A. Yes. 

Have you any idea, Mr. Mercer, what the cost is for the processing of 
r quart? Can you give the committee an estimate of the cost per quart 
ur case it is confined to you—we cannot take the cost—but what is the 
‘ processing milk and putting it on the doorstep?—A. W ell, now, you would 
e by processing—you would include delivery costs? 

: Delivery costs, pasteurization, bottling—everything that is required in 
ction with distaibution from the = the raw product comes into es 


h t question without knowing the Cidien under which you have to function. 
refer particularly to ‘competition—competitive tactics or methods. For instance, 
nder average normal conditions 5 cents a quart should be ample to take care 


of ¢ Now, I can imagine conditions where 5 cents would not be 


a morning. I can imagine that that would cede take care of it. I 
ight indicate that when we started in the business of distributing milk in 1919 
: e spread. allowed per gallon was 29 cents, a little over 7 cents a quart, and we 
edue | that. When we show a return here of 70 to 74 cents that provides for a 
read of less than 5 cents a quart. Now, it is governed largely by the com- 
tion that the dairy has to comply with, and capitalization is another, deprecia- 
es into the picture, the size of the load, and the condition of the labour 


u eal say, however, that 5 cents would perhaps per quart be an 
A. I would say it would be reasonable. I do not think any person could 
al n at a 20 cent spread. That is 20 cents per gallon or 5 cents per quart. 
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Q. Now, in your operations did you dispose of any of your products? — 
is while you were operating your own manufacturing plant did you dispos 
any of your fluid milk to other companies that were operating similar plants 
your own?—A. Yes. We supplied milk to a little local cheese operation—that 
a fellow who made a fancy swiss cheese. He bought his milk from us—and we 

also supplied milk to a competitive evaporating company. 

Q. A company that was evaporating milk the same as you were in 
business?—A. Yes, the same standard of milk. 

Q. Have you any comparisons that you could give the committee as to 
the returns that came back to the producer for that portion of the milk that — 
went to the evaporating plant, and what came from your evaporating plant?— 
A. Yes, I have them here. Our domestic Pacifie milk; that is, the result of o 
own operation— . 

(. Evaporation?—A. Yes; during 1930. What we mean by domestic milk 
is the British Columbia milk only. You understand that? As we advance — 
out into further fields, our returns are less. ‘. 

Q. But the company that I am making comparisons with, confine their 
sales largely, I presume, to the British Columbia market, so that in order to 
make a proper comparison in that regard, both plants are on the same level?— — 
A. Yes. Our own plant showed there a unit return of 61 cents. & 

Q. Per pound butterfat?—A. Per pound butterfat for 1930. Ee 

. After all expenses were paid?—A. All expenses were paid; and during | 
that same year the net unit return to the other company was 4535 cents per — 
pound of butterfat. ie 

Q. That is the net re 

Q. To you for the milk Hine you ieee ae Yes. Now, we sold them that 
at a slightly higher price than that, but naturally we had to allot a certain 
proportion of our overhead costs to that sale, otherwise that proportion of pro- — 
duction would not be bearing its fair share of the general overhead expenses, — 
such as directors’ fees, head office expenses, and so forth. They are allotted to — 
that as well. It bears exactly the same proportion in that respect as our own : 
plant, with those items. : 

(. So that there was a difference of approximately 15 cents per pound - 
butterfat?—-A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose they purchase a certain amount of supplies from farmers as é 
well?—A. No, they purchase all the requirements from us. 4 
Q. Where do the associated dairies about whom you speak get their supplies? — 
—A. They get their supply from us. 
Q. Altogether?—A. No; they have shippers as well. I might say that they 
have independent shippers, probably 150, but under an agreement with us 
they pay their shippers exactly the same settling rate per month, which is the | 
pool settling rate, as we pay our shippers. The difference between that and 
their recognized value of milk to the fluid market is paid to the Fraser Valley 
Milk Producers’ Association; so that they do not profit in any way as a result 
of having bought milk independently of our organization. 
Q. Let me ask another question that may affect the situation scpandian 
your values. This evaporated milk that you sell in the province of British 
Columbia, I presume, goes largely to lumber camps and mining districts?7— 
A Yesr and a very large portion of it is consumed right in Vancouver. a 


than the average market in Ontario, say, for evaporated milk?—A. Well, I 
really do not know the prevailing prices of evaporated milk in Ontario. 
presume they are the same as they are in British Columbia, approximate r 
$4.25 a case, less certain discounts that are recognized in trade. i : 
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; rou bring your figures down to the year 1932. Most of the evidence © 
given for the year 1932 in regard to the prices at Montreal, etc. Can 
s an idea of the returns to the producer per 100 pounds of milk for 
-year?—A. The reason I gave 1930 was that it was the last year that we 
ngaged in the fluid business, and naturally I gave that year. Now, 1932 
se, is not as nice a picture, largely as a result of world market values 
ving gone down materially, and very largely as a result of an unnecessary 
yw market in the fluid business. 
. You suffer from competition?—A. Yes. Now, in 1932, our unit return 
“67 cents per pound of butterfat. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
. Per pound of butterfat?—A. Per pound of butterfat. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
=  Q. To the producer?—A. To the producer. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Would that be net to the producer after all transportation charges?— 

_ No, that is f.o.b. Vancouver. We have deductions ranging from 13 cents 
r hundred pounds, to 20 cents per hundred pounds. 

_ Q. The average we would be safe in saying, would be 15 cents per hundred 

ounds.—A. Yes, probably a little more than that, probably 164 cents, because 

he zone—I think a 20 cents charge applies to, represents a very large portion 

of our total production. I am thinking of the Chilliwack valley. 

By the Chairman: 

- @. For 3-5 milk? At 20 cents, that would be about $1, would it?—A. Yes. 
1 little better than a dollar. 

By Mr. Barber: 


Q- You pay so much for skim milk; does that Fela that?—A. No, that 
e total value per pound of butter fat. 


‘By the Chairman: 
_ Q. That you return to the producer?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Mr. Mercer, just before the committee leaves that, what would be the 
t to the farmer per hundred pounds, providing the transportation was 16 
s?—A. Based on 3°5 milk? 

Q. Yes. 


_— — By Mr. Tummon: 


aay You said your average was 3:8?—A. Yes. Now, that average of 3:8 is 
_ approximate, or it may vary up or down. 


By the Chairman: 


~ Q. Most of the quotations from this district were given on 3-5 milk. If 
th average was higher, they gave a premium, and that is the reason why I 
asked for 3°5 milk. 


Ry Mr. Tummon: 


. It would be approximately 85 cents per hundred pounds?—A. 84-345, 
iding 16 cents is the average price charged. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
Q Is that the fluid milk prices?—A. That is the pool value for all markets. 
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By Mr. Tummon: 


way fr om 12 to 20 quarts aes a dollar, ete ich what the price 
Q. Was there a milk war on?—A. Oh yes, and it was a dandy. 


By Mr, Pickel: 


Q. Would those figures apply to-day?—A. No; we have. “suee tee 
reestablishing to a certain extent the fluid values in the city. ; 
Q. What would be the approximate price, I mean, to the producer? - 
To-day it would be probably up three or four cents, better than that. — 


By the Charman: 


Q. Tf you had a 100 per cent control of the milk produced in the area Ww 
do you think you could pay to the producer?—A. If the world products val 

Q. Under prevailing conditions, with the prices of butter and chees 
they are to-day.—A. Approximately, we could pay them approximately 
cents a pound butterfat. I am satisfied that a pound of buibestay woul be 
worth 40 cents under complete control. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Under complete control would it be possible for the fame to rece 
a 50-50 division of the selling price?—A. Now, it all depends. What you ha 
in mind, sir, I gather, is in the fluid market, out of the consumer’ s dollar, woul 
there be available 50 cents for the producer. It all depends on the value of th 
market. Understand, the costs are more or less stable, approximately 20 cent: 
a gallon is necessary. Now then, a question as to whether 50 cents of the ¢ 
sumer’s dollar is available to the farmer or not, is governed by the price of milk 
If the price of milk is high, there is, probably, more than 50 cents of the ¢ 
sumer’s dollar available, but if the consumer’s dollar shrinks to very close 
the cost of delivery—after all, you cannot expect distributing companies to 
philanthropic— = 

Q. Accepting the standard of 10 cents a quart?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Shaver: 
Q. Where would you get that additional 11-4 cents? 
The CHAIRMAN: Let Mr. Mercer figure out what he was . after. 
Mr. SHAVER: Yes. 
The WITNESS: At 10 cents for milk, there should be Ronen o> 


cents of the consumer’s s dollar, assuming the cost, the spread allotted is 20 cent 
a gallon, it just breaks 50-50. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would not the price of butter and other products enter into it as s well? — 3 

A. Well, the gentleman asked the question in relation to fluid milk only. Now, 
aa fancy the farmer—there is considerably more than this 50° cents of the ¢ 
sumer’s butter dollar available for the farmer because the cost of manufactur 
and getting over to the consumer a pound of butter is very much less than get: 
ting the pound of butter fat over to him in the form of fluid milk, because yo 
have to handle a hundred pounds in weight in order to get 335 pounds oh fat o 
to him. That is the point. — 


By Mr. Shaver: ees 
Q. I think you said, Mr. Mercer, that if you had 100 per cent of the far e 
in your area in your asosication, you would be able to pay them 40 cents. 
I understand, would be 11-4 cents more than you are paying them at th presen 
time.—A. Yes. oe 
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would you get that adidtional 11-4 cents? By taking 100 per 
farmers in your asociation, would you be able to raise the price to 
“Would that be the idea?—A. Yes, I would presume we would 
ice to the consumer in Vancouver to approximately the same as he is 
m other cities like Vancouver, which is approximately 10 cents a quart. 
a fair price for milk. 


By the Chairman: 

_Lessening the cost of distribution as yell, would you not?—A. Oh, yes. 
ight say just along that line that I did not complete my statement in respect 
the pose of the Associated Dairies. It was designed to eliminate unneces- 
distribution costs. It was estimated that 100 wagons could be eliminated 
1 the business of distributing milk in our city; and it was estimated that it 
, approximately $2,000 to keep a horse, a respectable horse, wagon, harness, 


One hundred 


all, and if so, Just how?—A. Well, the chain store is one of the ides 
the ‘other stores are some of the other factors, and practically everybody 
s in the business is the rest of the factors, including the farmers themselves. 
the moment, with this arrangement that we are trying to initiate in Van- 


_ Our trouble is largely with the smaller chain stores; and I am not cast- 
reflection on them by that. They probably do not understand, and I 
stied that we will be able to overcome that little obstacle; because after 


es milk at a low Cae Yes, we iad fee at the | time that 
rket values were crumbling. There were certain chain stores that saw 
‘ridays and Saturdays, to put on specials; when the store price was eight 
y would put on a special for Friday and Saturday at seven cents, and 
until the store price got down to a nickel i in Be cases. Just on cla 


now of at the present time that has to be ea every day. We 
know of any other commodity; with butter, bread, beans or bacon or any- 
@ lik hat, you can buy two or three days’ ‘supply, but milk, you must go 

d Therefore it is the most attractive leader that we know of for any 
ants to participate in those tactics. I might say that in 1930, during 
were operating under the influence of the act that I mentioned, i 
re had most happy marketing relations. For your information, the 
1¢e: and the eon prices during the whole of that year were exactly 
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the same, eleven cents a quart, and we had difficulty with only one store 
that period. That worked along very, very nicely. At the moment, the 
stores insist on having the advantage over the wagon of one cent a quart 
tried to get two cents, but we suceeded in limiting them to an advantage o 
cent per quart. Personally, I do not think that the store is entitled to 
advantage whatever; I think they should sell at the same price as the wa, 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Mercer, may I ask another question; I suppose there are two sic 
to every question. If you had full control, 100 per cent control of the milk 
your area, would you find that the consumers would ultimately object? — 
would practically control the price in that case to the consumer and could mak 
it what you like. Would you have any trouble with the consumer?—A. No, 
would not anticipate any trouble at all from the consumer, providing I exercise 
just ordinary judgment. In other words, if I behaved myself, they would hay 
no cause to object, and I could not afford to do anything else but behave mysel: 
Now, then, I might go back— 

Q. Why?—A. Because it would cost me too much money. After all is sa 
and done, the consumer is the boss. You can fix the price at any figure you like 
Mr. Chairman, but you cannot make that lady continue to buy three quarts 
she will get along with one. That is where I changed over and many oth 
people too. I might mention away back in the early days when we were pr 
ably not as familiar with the psychology of the public as we are at the moment, — 
we got quite complete control; we got quite chesty, and we put the price of m 
up from eight quarts for a dollar to six, and we were selling 7,000 gallons a day 
at eight quarts for a dollar, 125 cents a quart. We raised up the price to si 
quarts for a dollar, and we ‘found inside of six weeks that we were only selli 
5,000 gallons, and that didn’t pay us very well. : 

Q. Could they use some substitute, such as evaporated milk?—A. Yes 
they could do that, but that is not what happened; they Just got along on tw 
quarts instead of three or four, and we found that at six quarts for a dolla 
we had actually less money for our farmers than we had at the lower price 
and we have also found after twelve or fifteen years’ experience that eleve 
cents a quart in Vancouver is the most profitable price to the farmers in tha’ 
area. When we raise it from eight quarts for a dollar, we find that consumptior 
goes down sufficiently to neutralize the advantage in price; and also when 
sell at the lower price, our business does not increase to take up the loss. Now, — 
IT am speaking of normal conditions, which do not exist at the present time. 

Q. I suppose that you will never get 100 per cent control without legis- 
lation? —A. No. ; 

Q. It would only be fair, if legislation were brought in at any time, to s 

that the consumers’ interests were safeguarded in that legislation, as well as 
yours?—A. Yes. Shee 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What is the capitalization of your company?—A. The capitalization 0! 
our company was $1,000,000 until the last annual meeting; and we just tool 
the lid off and raised it, and I think it is somewhere around two and a hall 
million dollars now. I would not be sure on that point. 

Q. What is the relative value of your assets and capitalization?—A. I w 
fot to consult the records to answer that question. However, I think we he 

» very considerable margin on that particular point, for the Associated Dairies, 
it was represented on our books at the value of $389,000. Those assets we 
appraised by the Canadian Appraisal Company at $608, 000; so that we | 
that our values are all right. 


do y u set en as ition? 8 Well, I don’t know— 
you different sums for different items? A. Yes, it varies, of 
mstance, on concrete structures it is a very low rate: on mill con- 
/is higher. On cans I think it is 25 per cent; trucks and so on. 
ninery ?—A. Yes. 

w much on machinery?—A. I could not say without consulting the 
Yepreciation on machinery is very high. 


What about bottles?—A. We have no bottles; we are out of the business. 
not in the distributing business. That is Associated Dairies. We have 
est in that, another company. 

Fe ou have discontinued distributing altogether?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Tummon: 

r. Mercer, you had some experience, or your company, in the selling 
eet cream to the markets?—A. Yes. I might explain that as I mentioned 
we consider the sweet cream market as a shia sale, and we usually charge 
ven cents a pound butterfat less for fat in cream than we do for fat 
nilk, so that to-day when the price is 46 cents, the price of cream suitable 
“sweet cream market is 40 cents a pound butter fat. The difference 
is six cents a pound butterfat, which just about represents the value of 
kim milk contained in the can of fluid milk that is not present with the 
We only Oaks for the fat. 


no. 
Q. Or as fluid milk?—A. I would say that 95 per cent of our milk we buy 
= sto us in the form of fluid milk. 


sila you answer “ane fies: supposin o ee you oe 100 eee 
milk and you skimmed it and put it in the sweet cream and sold it as 
am, would that be as profitable as if the 100 pounds of milk were sold 
milk?—A. Yes, it would be more profitable. 

). That is what I ‘wanted to get at. 

: - PICKEL: Sure it would. 


; By Mr. Tummon: 


Have you any figures or idea that you can give to the committee ?— 
9, I could not give vou any figures, apart from the fact that we will say 
he can of milk originated in Chilliwack, which would contain 34 pounds 
tterfat; the cost of getting that to market would be the cost of picking 
nd getting it to market, which would be exacly 28 cents. That may 
/you somewhat. I mentioned a while ago that the charge to the farmer 
cents; the cost to the association is 28 cents; but as a result of having 
ut in the country, we don’t have to charge; we avoid, in other words, 
ut large sums of money to transportation companies by having manu- 
plants in the country. Coming back to the question, you would 
pounds of 34 per cent milk to approximately 12 or 15 pounds. 


on the 100 pounds of ie it nas be 20 cents, the cost on the 
mi oo of fat. The weight has been reduced, you understand, to approxi- 


eae 
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mately 12 or 15 pounds; so that the saving in freight tle brin : 
values to the fellow in Chilliwack actually more attractive hast t 
least, I presume that is the way it would work out. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


to your one at Vancouver?—A. Yes. 
Q. But take a fair illustration; suppose you take two cans of i: 
butter content of 3-5, and they both came into your plant at Vancouver 
the one was sold as fluid milk and the other was sold as sweet cream—ski 
and sold as sweet cream, Is the one that was sold as sweet cream as profit 
as the can of milk that was sold as fluid milk?—A. Now, then, are you directiz 
your question from the standpoint of the shipper or from the standpoint | 
association? 


Mr. Picket: Both. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
(. Well, so far as we have gone, it is from the standpoint of the associ 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Put it this way, Mr. Tummon, from which would you get the 
return?—A. Why, it is just a little bit different to our usual operation, and 
is somewhat difficult for me mentally to calculate the advantage. We hav 
reduced the rate, for instance, of the commodity from 100 pounds to approx 
mately 12 pounds; t therefore, we pay freight as on fluid milk on 100 pounds, ¢ 
20 cents—we pay freight on 12 pounds at approximately the same rate, so ‘th 
our freight obligation “has been considerably reduced. In addition to that, vy 
have 85 “pounds of skimmed milk that we have kept back in the country plan 
the average value of which last year—I just forget now how many millio 
pounds we sold—but the average return per 100 pounds on that was 20-03 e 
per 100 pounds. So that we had 85 pounds of skimmed milk at a value a li 
better than 20 cents a hundred in addition to the saving we have made in frei 
and we have disposed of the cream at the rate of 40 cents a pound butterfat. 
compared with 46 returned from the fluid sale. 
Q. Do you sell your sweet cream by the butter fat content?—A. Yes. 
Q: Your donk sell it by the half pint, or pint?—A. Oh no, we sell t th 
Associated Dairies. They sell by the pint and the half pint. — 
Q. They make a commission on what you sell to them?—A. Yes, I fa 
they make a profit on their operations. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Do you sell certified milk or special milk?—A. Yes, we eae sever: 
brands of milk—we have far too many brands of milk—we have breed | 1 
and that has cost us a lot of money. There is one certified dairy in B 
Columbia. What I mean by certified dairies, is a dairy that has their empl 
inspected every two weeks by medical inspection—they parade them up 
to the hospital, and they have them properly inspected—they are certainly 
strict regulations under which they function. The gentleman who operate 
dairy is a member of our association and he disposes all his milk throug 
association, and in turn it is placed on all of the wagons belonging t 
Associated Dairies, and the sale price of that milk is 15 cents per q 
originally it was 25 cents. In addition to that, we have what we call V u 
approved—that is a milk that is bottled on the farm, and delivered i 
bottles to town and delivered by the various wagons. 
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not A gee aN No, that is raw milk. Then, of course, 

teu: arized milk; and then we have Jersey, and we have Guernsey, 
ve 5 per cent, and we have 4 per cent, and standard milk—and it all 
; of distribution. 


t are they doing there?—A. They are in the evaporated business. 
re do they get their milk?—A. They get it from us. 

you furnish any other companies with milk for manufacturing pur- 
Xo, not at the Le time, 


at are the Biter J ae Mr. Mercer?—A. oe — is 


‘hat is for milk?—A. That is the prices to the stores—that is not the 
it that I wanted. Pasteurized milk. 11 tickets for a dollar, that is 
, quart; pints 17 for a dollar. Guernsey 9 tickets for a dollar, guernsey 
ckets for a dollar. Jersey milk, 9 tickets for a dollar; jersey pints 13 
-adollar. I will give you this slip, hand it in to you. Creamo—that 

per cent—half pints 5 tickets for 75 cents. 

s that for pints, or for half pints?—A. That is pints. Half pints, 12 
or a dollar. | Table cream, half ee 5 tickets 75 cents. Table cream 


A res is twenty-five per cent, Mr. Mercer?—A. Yes. 
es Sag five cents?—A. For the half pints quarter pints 15 cents. Butter- 


cA hat would be 50 cents a pint for the whipping cream?—A. That would 
60 cents—quarter pints at 15 cents. 

Oh yes. Your Association to-day is doing a wholesale business?—-A. Yes. 
oe are not in the retail business at all?—A. No. 


are not permitted to engage in the business within a radius of fifty 

Vancouver. 

as you give us the cost on a gallon of ice cream?—A. No, I could 
you that. We are unimportant in the ice cream picture. That I could 

you any reliable information on. 


y the Chairman: 


seem quite confident, Mr. Mercer, that the same system could be 
in Ontario and Quebee as vou are follow oe _ Would there be a 
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Well. what I meant, I thought that would be oe Mr. Chairm 
should be under one control; that is, in the matter of legislation. 

Q. Some central control?—A. Yes, I think probably Ontario pro 
> divided up, that is a certain group of men could establish boundar 
id constitute themselves into a unit in order to function under so 
easure. 


ave their milk ee fa uae na ae and so forth? we Yes, or if 
are within hauling distance of a city—that is, if it is possible for that. 
to get their milk to town in a condition that is suitable for the fluid m 
they should be considered as potential fluid market milk shippers; bee: 
when it comes to a showdown they will do it anyway. 
@. Another question before I forget it, it is rather apart from what 
been asking just at the moment; do you pay a premium to your shippe 
are sending from inspected stables and accredited herds?—A. No. 

@, Or are they all accredited?—A. No, the herds are not all acere 
but the area is accredited, and then in addition to that we have accre 
herds as well. Now, we make no difference in the settling rate as a result, : 
the grading of the premises. We do make a difference in the settling rate ac rd 
ing to the erade af the milk. In other words, we are not in the business o 
selling premises, we are in the business of selling milk; and when the milk 
right we figure that the methods on the farm including ‘the equipment must b 
right or the milk would not be right; in other words, we find after careful bae 
teriological examination of milk ‘spread over a period of seven or eight year. 
that we don’t always get our best milk from our premises that grade “A”. 

Q. Your premises are subject to inspection?—A. Yes, we have a provincia 
inspection. On the other hand, some of our best milk comes from farms 
srade: BY ander 

@. How do you account for that?—A. Well, it is more a question of method 

—the man, I presume, has a great deal to do w ith tie 


By Mr. Pickel” : 
Q. The human element, you mean?—A. Yes, the human element. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Mr. Mercer, just a question that has been bothering me a little bit la | 
Our investigations, for example in Montreal; milk is retailing there at 9 cents : 
quart—I think you told us that milk is retailing i in Vancouver at 9 quarts for 
a dollar?—A. No, 11 tickets for a dollar. : 
Q. That would be 11 quarts for a dollar; then that is practically the sa 
price as at what it is retailing in Montreal—eleven times nine is ninety-nin 
A. Yes. = 
Q. I think you told us too that the prices the producers are receiving 
pounds of butterfat is someting = 27 cents per pound?—-A. Twenty-eig 


1932 for that ee sale. Now is was the full value, and that is the re 
after approximately 65 per cent of that total production was manufacture 
the 35 to 40 per cent of it was sold as fluid. The full value was 28-6 or -7. 

@. That is for the milk that went into all the different things?—A. Yes 


sold by the various av enues of sale that we have. 
Q. That according to the 3-5 pounds butterfat net the producer tae 

freight was taken out, approximately 85 cents a pound?—A. Yes. 
0: Now, on the evidence so far we found that the farmer ar 

Montreal district is averaging more than that?—A. Yes. of 


Pacer for your co- operation?—A. In order for me to 
that, ‘Mr. Chairman, you will have to give me the privilege of asking 
1an a question. I cannot account for it unless I have that privilege. 
JHAIRMAN: Certainly. Go ahead. 

TNESS: Just what is the relation of total production to fluid sales in 


r is it the pool ones value? 


Tummon: No. When I quoted that I did not quote the average. I 
several of the companies said their average would run about $1 a hundred. 


he Witness: It all depends. If you want to make comparisons you have 
now how much of that has to be sold on the manufacturing market. Now, 
ably I could simplify the matter by this: that to-day the value of the fluid 
t to the farmer in Vancouver is 46 cents a pound of butterfat instead of 
cents is the pool value, the average value. It is quite confusing there. 

_ Mr. Bertranp: Forty-six cents? 

he Witness: Yes. 

The CHairmMan: For the market value? 

he Witness: Yes. 


. By Mr. Lucas: 
Q. What does that 46 cents work out at per 100 pounds of milk? 
r. Bertranp: $1.46 with a 16 cent spread. 


By Mr. Twmmon: 


Q. In some cases—in one company I recall—about half the product was 
for fluid delivery® the other half was used in sweet cream, ice-cream, cheese 
butter, and the average price paid the producer was the average of what 
call the association price and the surplus price—around $1.—A. One dollar 
n? 

Q. No. $1 per 100 pounds?—A. Would that be f.0.b. city or farm? 

Q. That would be—I just forget—I want to be sure of that; I think it was 
the city?——A. Now, there is a ‘freight reduction necessary in order to make 
> comparison with the 85 cents. ; 

. Lam not sure whether freight would have to be deducted in that case or 
do not think it was deducted. 


 *By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. What did you figure that 46 cents per pound butterfat would mean per 
0 pounds of milk, fluid milk, to the farmer?—A. $1.61 a hundred. 

 Q. Less freight?—A. Yes, less freight. 

The CuairMan: The Montreal prices were quoted f.o.b. Montreal. 


By Mr. Loucks: 

Q. Mr. Mercer, what do you get paid. What is the salary of your president 
secretary of the association. I think we would like to know that?—A. It is 
an embarrassing question at all. I think I have answered that about 500 
a year, principally by one or other of my bosses. My salary is $4,000 a 
Iam also secretary. I do not get anything for that. I am also performing 
nections. For instance, I was on the committee that was responsible for 
inistration of the Dairy Products Sales Adjustment Act. I got $180 
month out of that. I just endorsed the cheque and handed it over to our 
as the Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ property, because I was working 
the month and any little earnings I made were naturally the product of the 
alley Milk Producers. My people tell me that my salary is far too high, 
rather inclined to agree with them. 


eal area? The figure you quoted for Montreal is it for the market milk ° 
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Q. I am glad I asked you Alt question. rans question: | 
that you have your own blacksmith shop. Can you give us approxim: 
it costs you to shoe a horse for your dairy. I am not asking you to be abso 
accurate?—A. Any statement I would make on that point would be | TO 
memory, after several years. We have no horses of our own now, sin et! 
beginning of 1931; but if my memory serves me correctly our costs fo: it 
grooming and the expenses in connection with horses, including shoeing an 
everything, was something in the vicinity of 50 cents a ‘day. Now, I wo 
like to have to make a definite statement on that. That was the ‘price 
years ago when we were paying $18 and $20 a ton for hay and $35 to $40 
for oats. I fancy the price to-day is considerably lower than that. I 
say it does not include depreciation on the horses. : 

Q. Did you say that included the depreciation on horses?—A. No, sir, 


By Mr. Pickel: = 


Q. Mr. Mercer, just for the information of the committee, what was wrong 
with the legislation that was passed in British Columbia and was repealed ?— 
A. The judge of the local court said it was beyond the power of the provincia 
government to enact because the levies that were necessary were taxed and tk 
they were indirect taxes and therefore the prerogative of the federal government 
We, of course, did not agree with that and we went to the Appeal Court and th 
supported the trial judge's opinion, and we proceeded further to the Privy Cot 
cil and they also supported it. Naturally, we had to admit that there was 
probably something wrong with our own judgement. 


By Mr. Bertrand: ates 


Q. I suppose your co-operative has made quite a few thousand dollars o 
profit each year in its operations?—A. No, we have made’ profits but not to the’ 
account of the association—to the account of the members. We have no profits. 
We do not buy anything for re-sale; it is handled as a consignment. We mars 
it, deducting cost, and give all the money back. 

Q. Consequently, at the end of the year there is no profit for facia 
A. There is a fund for distribution but it is not a profit. It is a deferred pay- 
ment. We settle with our farmers once a month on account—it is an incomplete 
settlement—and at the end of the year we have left over probably a sum o: 
money and it means that we make only a complete settlement once a year, 
although we pay him on occount at is were, twice a month. We call that a 
deferred payment. It sometimes amounts to a couple of hundred thousand — 
dollars, and sometimes less than one hundred thousand. Last year it amounted — 
to three- quarters of a cent a pound butter fat. 

Q. It is paid over and above the amount you figured a moment Peps oes < No. 
That is en in there. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What Mr. Bertrand had in mind is the fact that you have a certain 

capital investment. How do you provide for the interest or dividend on that — 

investment?—A. It is an operating cost deducted and set up each month as an 

operating cost against the business. We have borrowed this money from the 
members just the same as we borrowed it from the banks and we pay ‘them 
interest on it and we set it up as an operating cost each month. 2s 


By Mr. Tummon: in 
Q. That is all accounted for by the issuing oi cheques?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lucas: : % 
Q. How long did you operate under the provincial legislation?—A. >We 
operated for a little over a year—1930. 
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ite The matediage of the Bait ‘ised? We ai about 80 
» control then; but no dairyman was permitted under the administra- 
et to escape his responsibilities in respect to the portion that had 
n actured. What I mean by that is: let us imagine that the fluid 
we poe ue absorb 56 per cent Bt oe total Beoguenon. We were directed 


i linteus: to fix prices. we were directed to go out amd discover what 
| for milk. Then we were allowed a reasonable amount for distribution 
s a reasonable profit. We found that the consumer was paying $1.34 a 
for his butterfat. We also found that 61 cents was sufficient for a pound 
fat to take care of distribution costs plus a reasonable profit, leaving that 
-at a value of 73 cents per pound of butterfat. The other market—you see 
market was classified as fluid and manufacturing—according to the terms of 
Act the manufacturing value was the price of butter in Vancouver from day 


1ority to get information from the various dairies in respect to the amount of 
"i dled in fluid and in manufacturing markets. When we found a man—we 
id, for instance, that the fluid milk was able to absorb 50 per cent of the total 
on. That means that the other 50 per cent had to be oa ane Now 
d that John Jones sold 100 per cent of his milk into a market that we 
ered was worth 73 cents. It did not make any difference to John Jones 
er he got 73 cents or not. Then we said, ‘‘Mr. John Jones, you have sold 
your milk in a market that there was only r room for half of it.” We said, 
ohn Jones, that being so somebedy else must have done your manufacturing 
u and this is your bill for that service that he rendered to you.” We 
ected from him and paid it to the fellow that did John Jones’ manufacturing 
him, and that is all that happened. Under that system he could not possibly 
G his responsibility in respect of manufacturing obligations. It was just too 
if Mr. Jones did not get 73 cents for his pound of butterfat. A number of 
erlooked that little item and it sold for 65 cents and they complained. 
them they had a perfect right to give their 5 or 6 cents a pound for 
t; it was none of our business and they could continue to do so but it was 
lish. we thought. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 

Was the price of milk pooled in this operation or administration of that 
d everything paid on the same footing? That is all milk produced to be 
fluid milk or sweet cream? Was the butter manufacturing or cheese 
cturing all paid to the producer on the same footing? —A. Nos Asi 
tand it did no marketing then. It had nothing to do with the market. or 
fixing of prices. We found out what they were, and, as I said before, we 
overed whether a man discharged his full responsibilities or not. If he did not 
harged him, and if he did and ‘took care of somebody else as well we paid him. 
, then, if he could sell his manufactured portion in the market that showed 
ter return than before, he profited by it, and by the same token, if he 
more—if he had a quality of milk, which some of them did, w hich the 
lic ‘as prepared to pay more than 73 cents for it, he also profited by it. ‘Vhis 
Int eciered with at all. We just had two classifications. 


y Pie Lucas: 


QI nderstood you to say some time ago that you still control 80 per 


But at the same time you are in with the Associated Dairies and while 
ntrol 53 per cent of the stock—A. We own 53 per cent. 
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ie 
_ _Q. —you have not the control—A. We have not the control of the 
ciation; that is there are nine directors and we appoint three of them. 
that connection, at the present time we supply the general manager a 
president of the organization, so that our policies are pretty well respected 
regard. ; 
Q. You do not find yourself at a disanvantage?—A. No. ue 
Q. Because of the fact that you own 53 per cent of the stock and ha 
control?—-A. No; there is nothing contentious whatever between the two or. 
zations, because of a certain contract that we have with respect to milk pr 
We have a contract that is based on the retail price of milk. For insta 
when they are charging 11 cents a quart for milk, according to the terms of 1 
contract, they are obliged to pay us 73 cents a pound butter fat; and as 
price goes down, the spread goes down, and there is nothing that we have a: 
occasion to quarrel over, apart from minor items of administration. For instan 
there is no controversy, there could be no controversy in regard to the pric 
charge them, because it is fixed under contract. ae 
Q. But is there not what you call overhead from the consumer in the dis 
tributing and processing situation to-day? JI mean, the dairies that come i 
the association as compared with your one organization a few years ago? 
Oh, yes; and by the same token there is considerably more business done. ~ 
see, we were one unit. There were 14 dairies, and we were one of them. Now, 
we had for instance, 7,000 gallons of business, but when they all came in togeth 
there were 13,000 or 14,000 gallons, and there were 14 dairies. We closed up 11 
of them, nailed up the windows. The costs were considerably reduced. For 
instance, the job the president and general manager is doing to-day, w 
previously performed by 14 men. 


By Mr. Loucks: 


Q. Would you say that the producer has benefitted by the reduction in t 
overheads? Who got the benefit, the consumer? Would you say the produce 
benefitted by the eliminating and cutting down of costs?—A. You understa 
that the price, for instance,—we sold butter fat at a certain price, and they pa 
us that price. We were there. We represented the producers. Now, it was up 
to them to get their money and take care of the overhead, whatever it might 
be. It did not make any difference to us. But any savings they made onl; 
came to our producer members as a result of the fact that we would participé 
in 53 per cent of any profits that might be made; that is the point. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. In producing or purchasing in your association you say you closed 
plants?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did your association buy out these plants?—A. No; our association 
the other 14 dairies just put their plant and equipment into the pool, into 
pot, as it were, and values were appraised by the Canadian Appraisal Com 
pany, and they were allotted stock accordinng to the value of the equipr 
taken in. We turned in 389,000 of our stock, and we got no money out of 
whatever. Other dairies did the same thing with their own; they got stock 
same as we did. a 
Q. What position is the dairy in or what position is a fellow in who 
plant is closed up? He must get some recompense, some compensation for 
plant being closed up, and finding himself out of a job?—A. He has stock. 
He is given a certain amount of stock in the Associated Dairies. ‘i 
Q. And does the owner of stock get any more dividends out of the Associat 
Dairies than does the plants that are operating?—A. No, he ceases to @ 
For instance, the Steeves Dairy, or the Royal Dairy, ceased to exist altogeth 
but he is the owner of several thousand shares in the Associate Dairies. 


stand that the Associated Dairies one in without any money at all, 
it was necessary for them to make certain loans, accommodations in the 
and so forth, and the banks even now insist on those loans being repaid, 
hey are getting it very nicely, and taking care of those obligations, and 


: By Mr. Lucas: 
Q. I understand vou to say that 11 of those companies took stock in the 
ated Dairies?—A. Yes. 
. So that the a. or overhead a not been pa Only 


- By the Chairman: 
A ). Was this undertaken during the time the Produce Act was in effect?— 


< “Was it compulsory for this organization to enter that association?— 
A No, it was a voluntary arrangement. 


Witness retired. 


e CHamMmaN: At the last meeting Mr. Jones, of the Ottawa Dairy, 
ed that the pasteurization of milk was not compulsory in Ottawa. The 
k informs me, upon inquiry from the city officials, that the bacteriological 
imposed by the city are so strict that no milk can pass unless it is 
ste rized. I thought it was of interest to the committee to know that. 

r. Picken: Do you know what it is, Mr. Chairman? 

he CuatirmMAn: I do not know what the test is which is imposed by the 
t it is so strict that no milk passes unless it is pasteurized. None of 
k is fit for human consumption until it is pasteurized. 

_ We shall meet to-morrow at the same hour, gentlemen. 


ommittee adjourned at 5.40 p.m. to meet Wednesday, April 19, at 3.30 p.m. 
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House or CoMMoNSs, 
ee April 19, 1933. 


oh The meeting came to order at 3.30 p.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


bers present: Messrs. Barber, Bowman, Bouchard, Bowen, Boyes, 
afard, Hackett, Hay, Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, Moore, Mullins, Myers, 
orteous, Senn, Spotton, Tummon, Weese, Weir (Melfort), Weir (Mac- 
Wilson. 


; 0. Baspent, farmer, Petersfield, Man., President, Winnipeg Milk Pro- 
ection, was called and sworn. 


s 


C: Grant, professor of Agricultural Economics, Caniente of Mani- 
ap eared and addressed the meeting and was accorded a vote of thanks. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
Apri 19, 1933. 


‘he Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
m. Mr. Senn presiding. 


REDERICK OAXLEY SARGENT, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


-Q. Please give your name to the committee?—A. Frederick Oaxley Sargent. 
. Where are you from?—A. Petersfield, Manitoba. 

~ Q. What is your position?—A. I am president of the Winnipeg Milk Pro- 
seers’ Association. 

- Q. Have you a statement?—A. I have a statement. 

. Very well. We will hear it—A. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, on behalf 
e Winnipeg District Milk Producers’ Co-operative Association Limited, 
“age present to your committee the following statement in respect to the 
resent situation the milk business of Winnipeg is in. This statement is not 
Raine to repeat the story of the milk business during the past ten years, includ- 
g the time of depression with the consequent milk war, but only deals with 
present situation as it has developed since milk has been declared by the 
nitoba Legislature to be a public utility, and to be regulated by the Muni- 
pal and Public Utilities Commission. 

To inform your committee about the past and how it came about that the 
ilk business of Winnipeg has been put under the control of the Municipal and 


herewith deposit with your committee as exhibit 1. 

Cost of production. According to recognized authorities (Pearson) it takes 
following amounts of feed to produce 100 pounds of milk—I may say that 
/man Pearson is one of the best authorities we claim we have on the feeding 
the dairy cow— 


Lbs. 
Se 2 gS a ag en are 44 
i 50 
Silage. . 118 
Roughage 39 
es prevailing in autumn, 1918, these amounts of feed cost:— 
Grain... $110 
i: 50 
Silage. . 56 
Roughage 07 
eM $2.28" 


‘or feed to produce 100 pounds of milk. 
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at present prices for feed the above mentioned amounts would ap 
be as follows:— 


Grain.. + Sa 
Hay... a 
Silage.. ie 
Roughage.. .. 

Total... 600 oo) Se ee 


This amount of feed must be fed practically all the year round. Gi 
parts of Manitoba there are not more than two to three months of good pasture cs 
available and even during that time the milk cow must have additional feed. re 

A milk cow requires a large amount of labour; the cow has to be fed and 
watered twice a day. The animals, the milk utensils, the hay, must. be hauled 
to the farm, the milk must be delivered to the station or to the road. T 

costs of labour to produce 100 pounds of milk are considered to be not low 
than approximately 60 cents under ordinary conditions and the amount | at 
present 40 cents for 100 pounds of milk. 

There are miscellaneous operating expenses for milk cooling and cleaning, 
for medicine, disinfectant, veterinary fees, testing dues, light and power, ete, 
which month by month, means considerable expense. > 

The hauling charges of approximately 25 cents per 100 pounds means 
another charge on the producers. 

The severe climate of Manitoba requires comfortable, warm pares 
milk shall be produced under sanitary conditions, the barn also needs concret 
floors, drainage, special ventilation, and an ample supply of light. The co 
of a barn lodging thirty cows amounts to approximately $2,500. Interest, depre- 
ciation, insurance and repairs on such investments must therefore be added tc 
the cost of production. z 

The herd charges are very high too. A good commercial cow ade proper 

care producing approximately 6,000 to 8,000 pounds per annum did cost $150 
until 1930 inclusive, so that w ith a herd of 30 cows there is an investment 0 
$3,000 on which interest, depreciation and insurance have to be paid. At the 
present time prices for such cows are considerably reduced. A good cow car 
be bought at approximately $60 to $70. Having bought their herds at hig 
prices, most of the milk producers require to write off a large — of their 
herd investment. 

A problem w hich has been considered very little by the dairy facuier of 
Manitoba in the past is the loss through disease, tuberculosis, hemorrhagic- 
septicaemia, and especially the contagious abortion disease, is the occasior : 
great losses in the dairy herds of this province. The farmer does not as y 
realize the danger, but the provincial authorities are awake to the fact that 
abortion diseage Ge hich is not controllable by serum) will, within a short t me 
amount to terrible capital losses. 

The average cost of production during this winter in Manitoba was | 
on or around 81. 50 to $1.60 per 100 pounds freight included. 


By Mr. Pickel: ; 4 
Q. Does that include everything?7—A-. Yes. That includes everyt 
Freight is included in that. That is what we claim. ee 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. How many months does that cover?—-A. Five months. October 
February. a, 
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ju give us ae total2—A. No. I have not the total. These figures - 
plied ‘to herds producing over 7,000 pounds per year, and farmers 
s below this average are losing money under the present regula- 
e Municipal and Public Utilities Board, and it is a fact that a certain 
f our Winnipeg Producers will be put out of business. 

Ik as a Public Utility in Winnipeg. I herewith deposit with your 
the orders of the Municipal and Public Board and wish to remark 
the prices are fixed all around, and that this was the only method for the 
al and Public Utilities Board to settle the question. If prices were fixed 
oducer, some new companies with very low investments, after the type 
in stores, only selling to their own stores and taking no responsibility 
rding the business as a whole, including the wagon business, could take the 
ation in hand, throughout and monopolize on figures they see fit. Milk 
a public utility meeds control all around, otherwise the regulation would 


‘he Municipal and Public Gunie. ca in cue is not regulating 
with we Police Force, but with the view to ree Seuss with 


e Board is evidently taking the average producer and average distributor 
asis to work on, as far as prices are concerned, so that the basis of its 
is economically and financially sound. 

rewith submit to your committee the actual figures as supplied by the 
pal and Public Utilities Board for the month of October, 1933, up to 
Juding’ March, 1934, as exhibit three. (See appendix.) 


: By the C aart : 


imagine the committee may want to ask you some questions based on 
, and I think you should read it?—A. Very well. “In October the total 
ase....”—-I want to go further and say that these figures—30 per cent 
he milk that goes into the city of Winnipeg is not represented on these 
‘The producer-distributor handles about 30 per cent of the milk that 
to a that is under the eeap ae Utilities Board, but Oey have not 


. * 
_ By Mr. Tummon: 


= ). Will you explain how he is under the Utility Board?—A. Well, they 
all his sales. They have a supervisor and two inspectors that go to 


the regular price to the store, and they also go to the houses and find 
yw much they pay, and if they get a complaint they are sent out 


iat about inspection of their premises?—A. That is done by the 
the Winnipeg area. 


aes RN 


ay bea Seer 
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Q. And as to the small independent producer or onder does he 
a licence from somebody?—A. He has a licence from the city o: I 
They have a special charter that the province cannot interfere with h 
of Winnipeg work under a charter of their own. : 

Q. Where does the Municipal and Public Utility Board come 
respect to the small man?—A. Well, just regulating the price. a 

Q. Just what you told us—the matter of regulation of pr ee 
is all; the regulation of prices. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. The small man you spoke of is the man who does his own distribu ng- 
who has a dairy and does his own distributing?—A. Yes. There is 
compulsory pasteurization in the city of Winnipeg. It is just from the 
that is shipped in from the outside shipper who has not T.B. tested herds, 
the small shippers have to have T.B. tested herds, and they have to have the 
barns inspected by the city. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Under city by-laws?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the difference with regard to the power of the Municipal Pu 
Utilities Board over the small producer and vendor and the man whose recor 
you have before you? You are going to give us details of the other 70 per ce 
now for the month of October 1932 to February 1933. What different contr 
does the Municipal and Public Utilities Board exercise over the men that a 
set up in your statement and the small vendor?—A. No difference. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


@. Any more than they have no record?—A. Any more than they have n 
record. That is all. That is all the difference—no difference. “Total pur-— 
chases:.;.” 

Q. This is for October 19832?—A. Yes. This goes back to October. “5,881 
667, full price basis.” Now, that is what the anes paid full price for—d,185 
129 pounds butterfat basis. This is the amount they paid at butterfat basis. — 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. That would be the difference between 5,800,000 and 5,100,000? 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. That is what we call surplus here?—A. Well, that would be 1,047, 734. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. How do you get that again?—A. The fluid milk sales. You see 
difference between the amount purchased and the full price milk—the difference 
between the total amount purchased and the fluid sales. Their fluid sales w 
only 4,833,883 pounds. : 
Mr. TuMMoNn: You gave us 5,185,189. 
The CHAtRMAN: That is the total purchase. 
Witness: 5,881,667. That is the full amount purchased. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Oo What was the 5,000,000 odd thousand you gave us? What are th 
figures?—A. That is the manufactured milk. 
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Mr. Tummon: 

our total purchases for October were 5,881,6677—A. Yes. 

ow, what was the next you gave us?—A. Full price basis. 

That was what they paid the producer?—A. Full price. 

How much was that?—A. 5,185,189. 

Q. Now, what was the next. You are starting on what they paid on butter- 
—A. On the butterfat basis it amounted to about 696 ,538 pounds. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


That is the difference between the two sums you have just given us?—A. 

Now, the gross value of the purchase was $89,987.28. Fluid milk sales 
4,833,883, and the manufactured milk was 1,047,484. Overpaid—now, that 
at they overpaid more than they really sold full price for. They overpaid 
6. You see they have got to have a surplus all the time. It fluctuates 
m day to day. So that they overpaid us 6.6 and the over-all price for all 
ilk in October was $1-530. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


a That is what you got for everything delivered?—A. That is for every- 
thing delivered. Now, November w as 5,338, 470 pounds; full price basis, 4,947,- 
'; butterfat basis, 390,147; eross value of purchases $82,719.17; fluid sales 
2099; manufactured milk 618,215; overpaid 4:8; over all prices $1-549. 
‘his month gives you something that is interesting again, sales against last 
h -9 of an increase; purchased as against last month 6:6. 
_ December, total purchases 5,663,904 pounds; full price basis 5,109,616; 
terfat basis 554,288; gross value of purchases $85,630.85; fluid sales 4,845,- 
; manufactured milk 818,189; overpaid .54. 


_ By the Chairman: 


Q. In that decimal that you are giving I presume it indicates a percentage 
f the whole?—A. Yes, that they overpaid us; they paid us for that much more 
1an they sold. 


J 


_ By Mr. Bowman: 
. December .54, did you say?—A. Decimal 54. 

-Q. Before, you gave us, for the first month you gave, 6.6 and for the next, 
A. 4.8. 

. Now, it has come down to .54—A. 54 overpaid. 

2 Is it .54 or 5.47?—A. Decimal—s.4. 


pe BY the Chairman: 

Q. That is half of one per cent?—A. Yes 

_Q. And the other at 6 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Overall price $1.511; sales against last month is minus .7; purchases 
inst last month are up 2.6. 

January, is 5,790,076; full price basis 5,151,620; butterfat basis 639,456; 
ss value $86, 835. 98; fluid sales 4,865,148; manufactured 924 928; overpaid 
; overall price $1.50; sales against last month up .4; purchases against 
month 2.23. 


= by the Chairman: 

_Q. That is an increase?—A. An increase. 

bruary,—you have to take into consideration in distribution that February 
‘a 28 day month—5,390,614; full price basis 4,721,020; butterfat basis 
; gross value $79, 503. 09; fluid sales 4,526,401 ; manufactured 864,213; 
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overpaid 4.30; earl price $1.4475; sales against last month | 
up; purchases against last month 3. 08. One thing that is noticeabk 
that since we have gone under the Public Utilities Doge and raised he 
the consumer from 8 cents,— 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. By how much?—A. From 8 cents, it was selling at 8 cents w 
took hold of it—and our sales have gone up 3 per cent. This is the s 
I got just before I left. : 


By Mr. Bowman: ~ 


question maybe for the distributors to aicudee for. All I know is fae { 
Utilities Board states that, I cannot account for it. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. But you can’t really tell by your sales, because your 30 per cent of s 
dealers may have gone down that much or more, you have no record.—A. 
you are quite correct, there might have been a difference there; they might _ 
taken some from these small pedlars. But I will say this, that the presiden 
the Pedlars association, with whom I am very closely in touch, told me that 

sales were if anything, better. They have reaped more benefit from it tha 
have, because they get it two ways, there is no doubt about it—they get it 
in the producing end, and in the selling end. : 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Have your organization and the Pedlars Association as you call it, go 
along very well?—A. Weil, this was given to me by the Commissioner, jus 
I left on the train, a note he handed to me; “The consumption of fluid mi 
increased 3.05 per cent since the first of October.” He just handed it to 
that Sunday night when I was getting on the train. : : 


By Mr. Pickel: : 
Q. Is that the date milk went under the Public Utilities Commission? 
AvcYes. ue 
By Mr. Bowman: | 
Q. That first of October you referred to is what year, 1932?A_ ‘Yes; 
is the first month we worked under the Board. 


By Mr, Pickel: 


Q. What was the price of fluid milk in Winnipeg before that?—A. W. y 
getting 93 cents for fluid milk, and it cost us on an average of ae 25 ¢ 


a hundred to get it in. : 
Q. Was that 3.5 milk?—A. 3.5 milk—we work on a 3.5 basis. — 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you completed your statement, Mr. Sargent?—A. No. — 
Q. I think we had better allow him to do that—A. The actual © 
between the Producers and Consumers price in Winnipeg for the past ten 
in shown as per attached table, which I deposit with you as exhibit four 
At present the following table is in practice with the assumption - 
producer is getting approximately four cents per quart io fluid fe 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. That is net?—A. No. we have freight charges to fale off ee 
Q. How much, on the average?—A. About 25 cents a hundred. — 
Q. That is 3.75 net per quart?—A. No, no. 


pecan 
* 
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Oe 
e 


to us any. way you have it so we will know what it is?— 
, the retail prices. 

“would it be net?—A. We got about 4 cents. Then you have got 
e hundred—about $1.60—and take 25 cents off that, you see. I 
distributors claim that it won’t make hardly 40 quarts but our 
ilways figure we can get about 40 quarts out of it. They claim, 
down to fractions pretty well— 


ere is ats ee water handled, I suppose?—A. Well— 

Mt 1e present the following table is in practice with the assumption that 

roducer is getting approximately 4 cents a quart. 
: Operating spread 


cts. cents 
Retail milk.. .. . i eee ea 10 6 
~ Relief milk off wagon. . Lica eee 8 4 
MersiletO SEOTeS. 2 us 34 
I 64 24 


actual operating spread of the different distributing companies is 
erent on account of the fact that there are different quantities sold, as, retail, 
gon relief milk, store milk and bulk milk. 

ott three different companies the spread to-day is as follows:—4.7, 4.8 
nd 4.4. 


5 ome of ae creameries claim that this spread is not sufficient for them to 


Red. are not recelving a sufficient spread to — their operating expenses, 
as as bond interest, while three other Eanes. which retail, and one 


a a the pasteurizing companies is not paying the price of $1.54 as ordered 
oe ee and public ibis board, but is paying $1.74 for all milk, sold 


poses, . for Bion e cream, ees pubtermill and ice cream. aa 
‘?p sent orders of the municipal and public utilities board for this milk they 
y have to pay butterfat prices, which is approximately 70 cents at the rate 
) per cent of butterfat. It is quite evident that at 70 cents there are only 
cent of butterfat available on the open market, while the farmer actually 


es the freight on 100 pounds of milk, which averages -253 per 100 
nd the skim milk which is approximately 10 cents per 100 pounds 
eting any consideration for it. Besides that the distributors are making 
ood profit on the sales of buttermilk, cream and ice-cream. As a matter of 
quite as that cream and ice-cream are better paying propositions 


oper thd in this me Hedi ‘be esabnahad = replacing ae 
eae of the distributing es with automatic recording units, and 


y t. ice ment eas 

handling of surplus milk is as yet not settled. It would be of great 
to establish a milk shed by licensing all producers and thus prohibiting 
i ers ; coming into the field of whole milk marketing until cause is 
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The better plan would be if the producers’ associations would 
themselves into a selling association whereby they would only sell the | 
requirements to the distributing companies and use the actual surp 
for manufacturing purposes, the products to be marketed by the prod 
association. - 

The question of new pasteurizing plants to come into the whole rail 
should also be considered very seriously. At present there are sufficient crea 
eries in Winnipeg to handle the milk and we take the attitude that each 
creamery is detrimental to both producers and consumers, as it increases 
operating spread of the distributing companies. There are sufficient distribut: 
companies in Winnipeg and therefore no new company should be allowe 
enter into the field until cause is shown by an increased market. 

It should be recognized that milk ordinarily produced for cream, nam 
all seasonable milk, should not enter into competition with the whole milk 
supply. The whole milk producer has to guarantee the whole milk markets wi 
a sufficient supply all the year around, which means considerably higher expe 
to the whole milk producer in comparison with the cream shipper. 

Therefore, a differential should be recognized between the price for crean 
and whole milk, which should not only cover the diffrence in expenses shown 
freight, value of skim milk, but recognition should be given to the fact that 
whole milk producer must have an equal supply of milk all the year around, 
take better care regarding his herd, cleanliness, hygiene, etc. 

In the United States of America this differential has been recognized b 
the last convention of the milk dealers in Detroit last fall, where this differentia 
was established at the lowest level of 45 cents per hundred, and with the highest 
level at 90 cents per hundred. 

The question of capitalization of the distributing companies should not be 
considered by regulating the prices to be paid, as there is a great differe 
between the old established companies working on inflated investments, whi 
the new companies are working under present adjusted conditions. This d 
not mean that the old companies should be put out of business but that the} 
have to adjust their capitalization and investments in accordance with t 
present prices, an adjustment which has taken place with the farmer and 
many other lines of industries in Canada, and which adjustment in a general w 
has to come about all over. 


By the Chairman: : oe 


Q. Do you have contracts, Mr. Sargent, with the distributors, that is te 
keep up an even flow of milk w inter and summer?—A. Yes. We call it a quo 
we have to supply every month. What I mean, each man is given a certain 
amount of milk, and he has to supply that; he is "supposed to supply = eve 
month. If he goes down, he is cut right straight away. 

Q. The year around?—A. Yes, the year around. 

Q. You say that appr oximately 30 per cent of the milk is being jen 
by smaller companies of which you have no record. Have the numbe 
smaller distributors increased since milk was declared a public utility? 
No, they have not. They are going down all the time. I a say the 
used to be 120, and now there is only about 100: 

Q. How do you account for that?—A. Well, in some cases they 
shipping their milk now to the creameries. The creameries are taking | 
their routes. I don’t know. There was some of them, I might say, I am 
positive that got in very bad financial shape while our low prices were on. 

@): Would you suggest that under present conditions it might have 
effect. of centralizing the distributing business into the hands of a few of 
larger companies?—A. No. : 
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‘emailer ones are being squeezed out under present arrangements? 
are not. I made the statement that the smaller man had received 
from this than we had, as distributors, because they got it two 
hey got it both in the sale end and in the production end. They 
ing for eight cents; now they are selling for ten. We were having to 
ilk for 83 cents with the freight; of course they had to come down 
that competition. Milk got down to as low as five cents in Winnipeg, 
. stores. 

You have prohibited absolutely the sale of milk in chain stores?— 
chain stores all handle it. I think if I am not mistaken—I won’t be 
ut I think there are 212 stores in Winnipeg handling milk. Professor 
may be able to tell you that. 

What spread are they allowed?—A. I gave you the figures. It is in 


Did you?—A. Yes, it is in that other statement, and that statement 


By Mr. Pickel: 


— -Q. Who supplies those stores?—A. There is one of our chain stores has 
-pasteurizing plant of their own. 

. Do they buy from the producer? A. They buy from the producer. 
] are the people that paid $1.74 all winter. 

o. These prices you have given us, are they prices that have been estab- 
ed by the commission to the producer?—A. Yes, $1.54. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Oe Just following up the question just asked, you say that the commission 
established a price of $1.54; that is less 25. cents for haulage? A. No, 
have to pay the haulage out of that $1.54. 


By Mr. Bickel: 
. That is net to the producer, $1.54?—A. No. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. $1.54, less 25 cents a hundred?—A. Yes, sure, most decidedly. 
_ Q. This price which is set by the board, for how long does it continue? 
ow often do they change it?—A. Well, that can’t be changed, unless somebody 
r es to the board for a hearing. The distributors have a right to a hearing 
la hearing, or the producer, or the purchaser, the public, if they feel that 
are paying too much for milk; they have a right to call for a hearing 
he same as we have, if we figure we are getting too little for our milk. 
. The price set at the present time is $1.54, as you have just stated?— 
(es. 

Q. When was that price set?—A. Last October. 
. Last October?—A. Yes, I think it was—the 6th of September, was 
t? Here is the statement. 


he CHAIRMAN: The 29th of November. 
The Witness: Yes. I beg your pardon. Here is the order right here that 
led the 29th of November, A.D. 1932, No. 683. 


So that continues until somebody asks for a rehearing, and then the 
: determined, as a result of the rehearing before the board?—A. Quite 
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— 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What was the price you were paying ti the be | just pr 
order by the commission for $1.54?—A. What was the producer getting 
Q. Yes, what was the producer getting?—A. 93 cents for 3°5 n 
Q. Less 25 cents?——A. Less 25 cents a hundred for fs = 


By Mr, Tummon: 


Q. By whom is this board appointed?—A. The Public Utility B are 

Q. Yes?—A. By the provincial government. 

Q. How is the representation made up on the board?—A. Well, 
three men on it; one represents the consumer; one the farmer; the chai 
a barrister in the city of Winnipeg. 4 

Q. Representing the goverment generally?—A. Yes. 

Q. The legal department?—A. They are supposed to be—they are 
pendent of the government. ‘ 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. As things are to-day, you say it costs $1.50 to produce 100 pound 
milk?—A. We figure it did this winter. 4 
Q. $1.50?—A. Yes, about that. 
@. And the farmer is getting $1.54?—A. Between that and $1. 60. 
Q. The farmer is getting $1.54—A. It is hard to give a feure, because 
herd may produce 4,000 pounds. 
€). That is all right +A. They have got to produce over 7,000 pounds, 
figure. The best producers do that. There are more producing in the low 
Mr. Bowman: The witness has just said $1.54, less 25 cents. 


Mr. Picket: Yes. That is, the farmer is really receiving less than it 
him to produce. — 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Picken: At present conditions. 

The Witness: A lot of them are < 

The CuHatrMAN: Are the committee satisfied? I understand we have 
fessor Grant with us this afternoon, and perhaps you would like to hear him 
soon as you are through questioning the present witness. Any further que: 
tions, gentlemen? : Sie 


= 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. The appointment of this board has made a su bebactiat improvement in 
your case?—A. There is no doubt about it. 


By Mr. Pickel: : 


Q. The outstanding fact is that the farmer in Manitoba, sutrotit 
Winnipeg, is still producing at a loss; that is, he is supplying milk at a 
A. Yes. I said in the statement I figured out some would still go out of busir 
that had low producing herds, were just able to get by with high ee 
That is about all any business is doing to-day. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What would you say was a profitable producing herd?—A. Well ac 
ing to my figures, there would have to be over 7,000 pounds. be 

Q. Of course, you would not attempt to bolster up inefficient method 
farming even then, would you?—A. No. 

Q. That is if the average farmer has a poor herd of cattle, you could not 
expect to—A. Set prices accordingly? a 
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et prices accordingly ?—A. No, most decidedly not. 
sl pose if a man had a herd that averaged 9,000 pounds per cow, he 


king a fair rate of profit?—A. Well, that would be his good manage- 
ld figure it should be. 


Weir (Macdonald): A point that may be confusing,—I think the com- 

hould understand that the public utility commission in Manitoba is not 

ed to deal with milk only. It is a public utility commission that may 
| anything. 


Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. Werr: Merely that milk came up as one problem to deal with, and they 
ieee 

Wirness: That is right. 

Carman: Any further quéstions? 


The Cuarrman: I am sure the committee will be pleased to. hear Professor 
it of the University of Manitoba. 


. H. C. Grant, Professor of Agricultural Economics, University of Mani- 


make any statement, but is willing to reply to any questions that are in 
nds of the eee 


rapa ane Board under the conditions Lee pee Is presume, in regard 
ilk. It think it would be interesting if the committee heard from Profeccar 


The Witness: Well gentlemen, I Lita much prefer to be pumped, or 
med, if you will, because I did not come here particularly to make a state- 
r even to appear before this board. I came here in connection with giving 
er before the Dairy Producers’ Convention. The last speaker mentioned 
act that I had considerable to do with the experiment in public utility con- 
tol in Manitoba. I think we quite frankly admit that it is an experiment. 
e of you who are familiar with public utility theory and public utility regu- 
s, will probably have some difficulty in trying to place milk in a public 
category. I must admit I have some difficulty myself. I can conceive 
a public utility on probably two basis; one the general principle in con- 
with public utility that any matter or grave public-import may be con- 
so. That is a general pragmatic interpretation that has developed in 

( tion with public utility on in late years. Then, if we can conceive of 


think you can nee good ee for using what public Sa leae you 
ontrol it in an emergency. I may say, however, in connection with my 
the milk situation in Winnipeg, that while I did suggest public utility 
as a measure of relief, it was not my first suggestion. ae was the second 


inasmuch as milk is a distinct commodity within ‘as category of dairy 
the fluid milk, milk for fluid consumption is a distinet commodity, it 


mie ¥ re Than Bs a 
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By Mr. Bouchard: Be. 

Q. Do you include cream in that?—A. Yes; that is fluid cream, erean 
domestic consumption; that is, if we should conceive of it as that, as we shou 
It is a distinct commodity which on the basis of health and public convenienc 
demands, if you will, certain added costs in its production. There is no doubt 
about that. To produce high class sanitary milk, which we demand to-day 
then it is more than just milk as such. And until civic authorities, by mean 
of proper civic ordinances consider it as such, the difficulties which we hay 
in the milk business to-day, will constantly face us; because at any time, a 
man who is an indiscriminate milk shipper, a man who is just an ordinary - 
cream shipper can, under those circumstances, such as we are going throug 
at the present time, and cutthroat competition in the distributing business — 
—distributors can pick him out of that cream shipping class, and bring him 
into the fluid milk market. It is my contention he should never be there. T 
term we use in that connection is market exclusion. That is, that in any pa 
ticular city there is a market for fluid milk as such, and there should be civi 
ordinances surrounding the production of milk, which will guarantee its qualit: 
and quantity over a long period of years, and anything prejudicial to tha 
should not be permitted to enter into the milk situation. I therefore recom 
mended as my first suggestion in the Winnipeg situation that the civic mil 
ordinances should be tightened up; that we should have a real ordinance which 
would protect a man who had been living up to this quality and regulations, ete. 
It is not always easy to get any governmental body to move, and the civi 
authorities did not act; neither did the producers act. Now, some blamed th 
producers’ organization. I do not believe the producers’ organizations themselve 
in the past have considered the importance of one of the major jobs of thei 
association, which is, to see that they themselves had quality requirements in 
their own organizations that would keep out the man who could just come into 
the milk business. Can that be done? Yes, it can be done. It is the primary 
function of any milk dealers’ association to raise the standard and quality of 
their milk. ; 
Of course, when you come to an emergency, and you have got an unregulated 
supply of milk outside the producers’ association, you can hardly expect the 
producers’ association to get up and further diminish their ranks by weeding 
out the low class producer, because he can immediately ship over to somebody — 
else who is in the milk business. But I do think, gentlemen, that a great deal 
of our trouble is because our civic milk ordinances are neither sufficient nor 
sufficiently enforced. 


By the Chairman: oe 
Q. You mean regulating the producers?—A. Yes; that is, setting up 
standards in connection with production of milk. ae 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. Would you rather a prevention policy?—A. Well now, that is a matter 

on which I am not capable of deciding. I think it is a matter of local impo 
Personally, I am in favour of having it done by whoever would do it. The 
point is, sometimes civic authorities won’t act. If you can get your provinel 
authorities to act, why all right. But then you come into a local situation whe! 
you have your civic and provincial authorities at loggerheads. That is ju 
one of the things we suffer from. 


By Mr. Bowman: : 
Q. The question of jurisdiction may arise, also—A. Yes; but most of those 
things, if everybody is co-operative, can be worked out by compromise. ‘ee 
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: was a lack of milk, for instance, in Montreal, the Quebec 
would not be allowed to enter the Montreal market?—A. I did not 


here was a lack of milk supply, for instance, in Montreal, the Quebec 
would not be allowed to supply the Montreal market because their 
lons do not comply exactly with the civic regulations in Montreal. A 
ie point is this: we are going to educate the farmers along the line of 
their stables, and all the regulations about easton and so on. We 


ver the aa en in accord with the ee professors, members 
oard of Health, Doctors, and so on, and I think it would be much more 
actory —A. Well, as. say, £ am not expressing an opinion one way or 
ther. I think it is a case of working it out. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. The previous witness told us that the price of milk in Winnipeg previous 
Public Utilities Commission was 93 cents a hundred. 


r,! BowMan: Less 25. 


- By Mr. Pickel: 


— Q. Less 25. Now, the Public Utilities Commission makes this $1.54. That 
t helping the producer any, comparing it with what it does for the distri- 
r. The distributor is making 80 cents a hundred more on that milk and the 
er is getting 57 cents a hundred more. It seems to me under those 
ions that the distributor is the man who is being favoured.—A. Well, 
| had better ask a distributor that question; there must be something wrong 
your calculations. I cannot just do it offhand, but I think, gentlemen, the 
usensus of opinion is, and it-is my opinion, that ‘the producer was well looked 
in our regulations, relatively speaking. I would not say that because I 
we not got the figures. Mr. Aird can give them to you offhand; but I would 
ay that is the way it worked out. 
Q. Those were the figures. They are allowed to charge two cents more a 
qu rt, and they get 40 quarts a hundred pouns.—A. 38:8. 
= He calculated 40, and he gets 80 cents more on a hundred pounds.—A. 
en, you have got to take into consideration the milk that is still sold as store 
; 27 per cent of it goes into relief milk. It is not all 10 cent milk. Now, I 
ld not say offhand that our regulations—I do not think Mr. Sargent would 
e at all that our regulations favour the distributor. 
Mr. Tummon: There would be a lot of things that enter into the making 
4 comparison—aA. Oh, yes. Just offhand, I know talking this over with 
» men before [ left, and looking over their figures, the distributors are the 
at are complaining about our prices in Winnipeg. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I should like to ask you something there in that connection. I under- 
d that you had something to do with the organizing or the setting up of this 
ard. Did you regulate the number of the board?—A. No. 

: oa Can you tell the committee the basis upon which the price to the pro- 
r was eed when = was set e the aa There was no scientific 
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missions have attempted to arrive at the price of milk and the cost of 

figures; but you just get into a maze of figures that do not get you a 

because you are going to ask how long those costs are going to last. — 
Mr. Boucuarp: The same thing happened in Quebec. : 


Witness: Absolutely. 


By the Chairman: ‘ eaghe 


Q. You do not mean to say they just made a stab in the dark at it 
me tell you. You must remember the Public Utility Board came in there wl 
there was a fight on. The producers were asking for one thing, the distributor 
were asking for another thing, and the chain stores were asking for not 
except. to leave them alone. They appeared before the board, and the b 
tried to get evidence on cost of production. I told them they could not get i 
but they still continued to try, and eventually they came to the same conclu 
I suggested to the board, one general criteria in this milk study, which I mac 
here. I showed the relationship between the price of milk and the general co1 
modity wholesale index number, and the retail price over a period of years. 
made the suggestion that on the basis of the previous relationships that you 
a mark to shoot at; that is, if the index number at the present time was aro 
about 72 per cent, then there was something that the price of milk might b 
relation to at the present time. It worked out at about 10 cents a quart ai 
suggested to the Public Utilities Commission, when I was appearing befo 
them in evidence that that was, in my judgment, a fair price for milk distribu 
off the wagon, ten cents a quart. Well, of course, that was something to s 
on. From there, down to what the producer got, it was a question of the pri 
ducers asking for one thing, and the distributors asking for another. aie 


By Mr. Pickel: : ete 

Q. And as I say, the distributor got the long end of it-——-A. Now, betwe 
those two levels, there is some place where you can attempt to reach a compr 
mise decisions. I mean, with our previous plan, with no arbitrary board, yo 
would never get anywhere. But finally, the Utilities Commission, on the basi 
of 10 cent milk delivered to the door, 8 cent milk to chain stores, said that. 
will say, the price is $1.55. We are not saying that is the cost of production; w 
are saying that is an emergency measure, which, at least, raises the price to th 
producer, and then, by trial and error, we will see how it works out. We a 
quite frank to admit that it was merely an empirical decision. tee 


By the Chairman: ee 

Q. You did not have, I suppose, due consideration for the welfare of the 
distributing companies?—A. No, I would say no, and I think Mr. Aird wil 
agree with me. bet 
Q. That is the point, and I think it is a very vital one, because if yc 
going to put the distributing companies out of business by arbitrary setti 
would not be a good thing—A. No, I agree with you there; but you are f 
with this; you are faced with bringing some sort of sanity out of actual chaos 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. It is really a measure of compromise.—A. Yes, absolutely. 


By Mr. Tummon: ek 
Q. And, on the whole, it is as you said, an experiment.—a. It. 


experiment, absolutely. There is no doubt about it as far as Winnipeg 
concerned. There is no doubt about it that it is probable that some distri 
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ult to operate under-our prices; other distributors are finding it 
act we have some distributors who say that they are making too 
sy under the present spread. 

orgon: Have you a photograph of that fellow? 

m@ness: He is a communist. It is a co-operative distributing 


_ By Mr. Boyes: 

ith regard to that gentleman who makes that assertion, is he connected 
‘expensive plant?—A. There are two things that probably are not 
in that connection. In the first place, he has a less expensive plant; 
e second place, he really does not have to take care of much surplus because 
he possibly does not know this he really has an arbitrary plan of saying 
All ship milk to him. That is, he has set up his own milk shippers and if he 
60 much milk he just cuts off the bottom end. Now, as I tell him quite 
y, if the other distributors did that there would be a row. 


Se 


By Mr. Tummon: 

e is in a sense in a protected position?—A. He is and even though he 
erative, he is in a protected position. That is he can do what, where 
ave an organized producers’ association, they will not let the distributors do. 


— By the Chawman: 

. He is not a member of the Producers’ Association?—-A. No. His shippers 
be—one or two; but I do not think any of them are members of Mr. 
ent’s organization. 
-Q. I am afraid that is not very good business tactics on the part of the 
ission to allow things like that to go on?—A. We do not believe, Mr. Chair- 
hat we have reached the acme of perfection in handling the milk situation. 
Cottingham, the chairman, is as open-minded as anyone and is as critical of 
wn set-up as anyone. There are lots of things we do not do. There are lots 
2s in Our situation in Winnipeg which might be better. We cannot do these 
ings just overnight. We believe that we have done something that is unique and 
e made some fair degree of success. We are not convinced that it is a per- 

solution; we are not convinced it is the perfect solution; we aré presenting 
ou for what it is worth-as a measure. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
. You are on the right track if you only go far enough?—A. Well, how far 
go we do not know. It is a matter of trial and error. 


ays ae 
By Mr. Tummon: 

. You feel that so far it has been a benefit—A. Yes. I say that without 
ubt at all in my mind, simply because I know that I have been called in 
American States. Both Pennsylvania and New York are attempting the 
ng in the same way—that is as an emergency measure. 


_in Winnipeg; second, it eliminated the leader selling of milk in chain 
ch, I think, is a tremendous success; third, it raised the price to the 
It may be that it should have been raised more. There may be 


a ¢ : Now, the 
roposition as I see it, once this leader business is handled, is not such 
proposition. 
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By Mr. Brown: 
Q. You mean by the leader business that they have been selling at a 
price?—A. Yes, with a loaf of bread. : 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. They were using, the milk as a leader in order to get people teas the 
stores?—A. Yes. 
Q. And when they were there they bought other things?—A. Yes. We ha 

one group of chain stores in Winnipeg that we supposed to be the nigger in the 
woodpile. Once you prohibit them selling milk at a chain store and we found out — - 
something about that—we found out that they only handled 3 per cent of the 
milk business. There is one other thing that is important, very important. 
Whenever we sit down with distributors to bargain for prices for the producers’ | 
association we are almost completely in the dark. Producers can say there is an 
over-supply of milk, distributors can say there is an under-supply of milk, — 
producers can say, ay hy our pastures are failing and supply decreases” and the 
cae can say, “the peddler is taking away our business.” Nobody knows. ~ 
One of the best things about our Public Utilities control is that we know; Public 
Utilities Commission has the information. Now, you do not know. It is not — 
open to you and it is not open to me; but when either party talks about the — 
volume of milk in Winnipeg and how much i is in the chain store and how much 1 is : 
with the peddler and how much is wholesale, how much is surplus—which is an — 
important thing—the committee knows. There i is no doubt about it. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. They will have a better grasp of the whole situation if they have the 
records?—A. Absolutely. In my business I have often stressed that. I said 
that the most important thing we need in this milk situation in Winnipeg is 
facts about the milk situation, and if we did not do anything else—if we have 
a committee that arbitrates prices with all the information, it is their’s alone; 
nobody else gets it, and you are somewhere where you were not before. 


By Mr. Bowman: , \ ~ 

Q. They would have a better idea if they had inspection in the plants to 
check up on the surplus?—A. Oh, we have inspection in Winnipeg. Well, we 
demand a monthly report and we can inspect it any*time we want. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. Does the city of Winnipeg make pasteurization of milk compulsory?2— 

A. No. 
Q. Are the 30 per cent selling pasteurized milk or not?—A. I do not know 


what you mean by the 30 per cent. 
Q. Mr. Sargent told us that 30 per cent— 


The CuHairMAN: Thirty per cent of the milk distributors. 

Mr. TummMon: Thirty per cent of the milk distributors did not albrate to the 
association. He called them outlaws. 

Mr. Bowman: He called them the peddlars’ association. 

The Wrirness: They are peddlars, yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: ; ao: 

Q. Do they deliver an unpasteurized milk?—A. Yes. There has to be a T. 

test of the milk. The herds are T.B. tested, but it does not mean a great d 
Q. Are the large distributing plants distributing pasteurized products ?— 
Oh, yes. It is not compulsory, but they do it. 
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. Over allowing the men to compete with the higher class milk?—A. No; 
e reason that that again is a case where we have a civic ordinance and a 
of interferénce between the Public Utilities Commission—now, the Public 
ilities Commission are not anxious to go any further than public opinion will 
nit them. In the first place, I tell you quite frankly the Public Utilities 
ission did not want to be bothered with the milk business. 


Re Bi Mr. Boyes: 

Oe Does the producer-distributor who does not pasteurize his milk get the 
e price as the other?—A. No. He sells usually at a lower price than the 
teurized price. : 


By Mr. Pickel: 


= & Ishe permitted to sell it at a lower price?—A. Yes, We have not touched 
"Seen 


By Mr. Boyes: 

Q. Is there no regulation as to the price that it is being sold at to the 
umer?—A. No. By the peddlar? 

Y Can he sell at any price?—A. He can sell at any price. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. Is it a better milk or-a worse milk?—A. In my opinion it is worse. 


we. By Mr. Boyes: 
Q. Does he sell by le bottle?—-A. I do not think he can sell loose milk. I 


hy Mr. Bowman: 


Q. What is this order by the Commission? What does it cover when the 
is set at $1.54 a hundred?—-A. It covers the price paid by the distributor 
the producer of milk to the pasteurization plant. 


By an Pickel: 


__ Q. I understood Mr. Sargent to say that that 10 cent rate was universal in 
Winnipeg?—A. It does not apply to the peddlar distributor. 

Mr. Sarcent: Could I correct my friend. He is absolutely wrong. The 
rs I have handed him will show that the small distributor has to comply with 
e orders. I gave you a copy of the orders. a 


— By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. If the order was not uniform in some respects surely it would encourage 
the small producer to sell his whole milk unpasteurized. That is the point I was 
making there?—A. Well, I do not intend to stand corrected until Mr. Cottingham 
rrects me, because I asked him if he had made any attempt to jeune the 

eddlar and he said no. 

Now, right there, I was not quite clear when Mr. Sargent was giving his 
ence with respect to ‘this Public Utilities Commission. He said that besides 
airman there were two others. Are these two added to the Board _just 
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Q. And the matter had been just referred to them really more as a 
of consent, in the first place, was it not?—A. Oh, yes, they were not anxious - c 
assume that at all. w 

Q. In order to get out of the difficulty ?—A. Absolutely. I mean we pl 
it under the Public Utilities Commission just as an expedient. I mean, I an 
open to conviction that it might be—the same thing might be done under any 
other kind of a board. That is the experience in the States. We did it under 
the Public Utilities Commission because it was handy and was available and we | 
had confidence and faith in the Public Utilities Commission. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is Winnipeg the only city where a Public Utilities Commission contro 
—A. It is, yes, but they may have control in other areas. = 


By Mr. Millins: 


Q. Where does Mr. Parish sell his ae to-day?—A. I don’t think Mr. 
Parish is producing milk now, is he? 

Q. What is that?—A. Does he still own the Dundeen Dairy? 

Q. He has his own certified dairy at the north end of Winnipeg?—A. I 
think he sells it to one of the distributors, I am not sure, but I think he does 
that. 

Q. He does not distribute direct?—A. No, he does not produce certified 
milk any more. He used to produce certified milk, I don’t think he does any 
more. 


The CuatrMan: Any further questions, gentlemen. 


By Mr. Loucks: 


Q. In understand your statement was this T.B. inspection was not ma 
now; what inspections do you give, do the by-laws of the city of Winnipeg 
make provision for checking up on this?—A. I mean that this way, they have 
T.B. inspection but T.B. inspection does not guarantee.the quality of the milk. — 
You could have mastitis, or the people who handle the milk may have typhoid 
fever or diphtheria. 

Hon. Mr. Wetr: But it does not guarantee it free from T.B.? 

The Wirness: It does not guarantee it free from T.B. There is no inspec- 
tion made, for instance, to safeguard the public from prevalent diseases tak 
from milk and which could come from T.B. inspected herds. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. The city then have inspectors who inspect the different farms oa 
dairies? —A. Just the peddlers. . 
Q They don’t go back to the farm?—A. Not the milk producer as such; 
that is, the ones that ship to distributors; no, they have no inspection. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. So there is no comparison that could be established between thie pas- 

teurized milk and the other milk because every care has not been taken so as 
to deliver natural milk in its best state——A. No. an 


The CuairmMaAN: Is there anything further, gentlemen? 


By Mr. Boyes: 

Q. Do I understand you correctly, Piatecor that the producer- digioat 
could sell his milk at any price he sees fit?—A. That is my understanding. 
Q. Now then, I suppose they might sell milk as low as 5 cents in the 

of Winnipeg in competition with the other at 10 cents?—A. No. 
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ee has ae no price cutting Roni cer-ceddler. 
re you able through your Utilities Commission to get a fairly good 
of milk to be sold under regular distribution at 10 cents, has the sale 


Spe 
peg since we took over control and as far as our records show, no increase 
amount of the producer-distributor. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. Well, there is a considerable surplus.—A. Yes. 


od the ae 


Q. These handling prices that have been given by the Commission, they 
re maximum prices, I take it, not the minimum prices?—A. My point, as I 
mderstand the regulations, is ‘this; that the prices are set up and may be 
plicable to the producer- distributor, but they have never been applied to the 
ducer-distributor. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. I think that is a very important item. It seems to me to be very im- 

rtant—A. Well, we are open to conviction on any point like that; there is 
doubt in my mind that if that became an important factor in the Winnipeg 
ituation that it would have to be applied. 
-Q. I cannot understand how your Municipal and Public Utility Board can 
ction with satisfaction unless it covers the whole field.—A. Well, it will 
ver the whole field, it can cover the whole field; but it is my understanding— 
_am open to correction there—that so far they have not applied this control 
e producer-distributor. 


is By M r. Bowman: 


Q. Is it really not a fact that it is a sort of a threat which is held over the 
dler-producer, and vendor, that if you don’t live up to the standard price 
has been suggested in making his sales, it will be applied?—A. In fact 
Cottingham met them and he discussed the question with them, and they 
aid: we have no intention of cutting prices other than we have been selling 
It has»always been a little less than the pasteurized price, there has always 
n a differential. 

— Q. What is the differential?—-A. I think it is between one and two cents: 
They agreed that they would not cut prices. They have associations of their 
own and as I understand it, Mr. Cottingham said, all right, you live up to it 
‘and ‘it will save us from running around to check up. It is a terrific job to 
eck up on milk peddlers, as to what prices they are selling at, and as I under- 
it, they have lived up to it. 

eC): As the situation exists at the present time, the Producers’ Association 
eh Mr. ee is president, have a Sa hae price set by the Com- 


Ta am Sees that, but I am talking about the 70 per cent who are 
i an association —A. Yes. 


a5 so oe as the sale of their milk is aaa 2A. Not ar Soe, set, 
y understanding; that is, they agreed that they would not cut the price 
han—I think it was 8 cents—which was the general store price. 
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sells his whole ae eA Nea at eee 8 cents, vile the 
belonging to Mr. Sargent’ s association—or the so-called Winnipeg Milk Pr 
ducers’ Association—sells at 10 cents per quart, and is guaranteed this $1. 4 

per hundred?—A. Yes. 4 ; 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


@. This Public Utilities Commission, Professor Grant, has nothing. what- B 
ever to do with the quality of the milk?—A. No. 
Q. That is set by the civic board?—A. There are just the ordinary regu- 
lations of minimum 3.25, I think it is, but no bacteriological tests, or anything — 
like that. 


By Mr. Mullins: a 

Q@. But there is a certain regulation with respect to the standard of milk ; 
in Winnipeg; there used to be a standard of 3. something per cent—you can’t — 
sell any kind of milk that is not up to that standard.—A. Oh yes, there is a 4 
minimum butter fat standard, but that is on quantity. 

Q. 3.5 is it?—A. There is no sanitary standard. 

Q. Is there any bacteriological standard?—A. No. 

Q. None at all?—A. None. 

Q. Free from all inspection and control?—A. Well, we have a provincial 
health regulation with respect to pasteurizing plants, but for some reason or 4 
other, the city is exempt from it. 


By Mr. Hackett: 


Q. Are we to understand that pasteurized milk which is supposed to ie a 
immunized has to come up to the standard, but milk which is not pasteurized — 4 
is free from any bacteriological standard whatever?—A. Well, there is no bac- 
teriological standard other than what is set under pasteurization. Pasteurizing 
reduces the bacteriological eount, but there is no regulation that it should be _ 
so treated, there is no compulsory pasteurization. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. At the moment the whole arrangement is fairly loose, it is ar Li 
compromise which has been arrived at by the producer and the consumer and : 
the distributor, as a result of chaotic conditions in the city of Winnipeg.— — 
A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Have you any opinion to offer this committee with respect to these 
conflicting opinions about pasteurization; is pasteurized milk better than the — 
whole milk? Is it good milk?—A. No, I am an economist, not a medical man. 

Mr. Tummon: Before that question is answered, I would like to have Mr. 
Bouchard explain what he means by good milk. 

Mr. Bovucuarp: It would take too long to convince the members of this — 
committee, because they are so prejudiced on this matter of pasteurization. 

The CHairMAN: I am afraid it would be a-hopeless task. 


By Mr. Mullins: 
Q. Have you had any serious trouble arising because of these producer- 
distributors—the other 30 per cent—have you had any serious trouble?— 


A. You mean, outbreaks of disease? 
Q. Yes. at I can’t say, I think there are probably one or ice. cases. 
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oe tee _Any further questions? If not, the thanks of the com- 
am sure, are due to Professor Grant for his very instructive discussion. 
r. Muuiins: May I ask the witness where did this new idea in Winnipeg 
ate as to this? 

he Witness: The public utility commission? 

Mr. Bowman: The witness has explained there is a sort of compromise 
h was arrived at in the city of Winnipeg during the chaotic condition that 
isted there between the consumer and the producer, a couple of years ago— 
at least a year ago. 
The CuHairMAan: We will meet to-morrow, then, gentlemen, at 11 o’clock. 
There are two gentlemen ey be ieee vet Mr. Gooding and Mr. Love from the 


Mr. GruoN: Ten- ee 


_Mr. BoucHarp: Before the committee adjourns, I just wonder if it would 
e better or not to call one or two witnesses to give an unbiased ea of this 


asteurizer, the ee ecicrs of pasteurizers, he big a atone ou see that 
‘distributing milk and with some other agencies have gone all through the 
ewspapers, and they sing that pasteurized milk is the best milk we can drink. 
is false. It is entirely wrong. Natural milk, well produced is. I know that 
he conditions to arrive at that are very hard to meet. I know that, but I think 
_that this committee should have a litle unbiased view on this question of 
pasteurization. 


~The CHairMAN: Well, that is in the hands of the committee. 
Mr. Bovucuarp: Well, I appeal to the committee then. 


__ Discussion. 


The CuHairman: Are you ready for the question? The question is on Mr. 
chard’s motion that the sub-committee be authorized to consider the calling 
witnesses on pasteurization. All in favour kindly stand. Contrary. I declare 
motion lost. 

We will meet to-morrow at eleven. 


The committee Paoucaed at 5.25 p.m. until Thursday, April 20, at 11 a.m. 


APPENDIX B 


STATEMENT OF MR. F. 0. SARGENT, PETERSFIELD, MANITOBA, 
PRESIDENT OF THE WINNIPEG DISTRICT MILK PRODUCERS 
_———s« ©O0-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMAN:—On behalf of the Winnipeg District Milk 
ducers Co-operative Association Limited [ herewith present to your Com- 
tee the following statement in respect to the present situation the milk 
usiness of Winnipeg is in. This statement is not going to repeat the story of the 
nilk business during the past. ten vears, including the time of depression with 
> consequent milk war, but only deals with the present situation as it has 
eloped since milk has been declared by the Manitoba Legislature to be a 
1 iblic utility, and to be regulated by the Municipal and Public Utilities Com- 
nission. 

To inform your Committee about the past and how it came about that the 
' Ik business of Winnipeg has been put under the control of the Municipal and 
Public Utilities Board is shown by the speech of the Chairman of this Commission 
ivered to the Manitoba Dairy Convention in January, 1933, which I herewith 
sit with your Committee as exhibit 1. 


Cost of production—According to recognized authorities (Pearson) it takes 
he following amounts of feed to produce 100 Ibs. of milk: 


= Lbs. 
aa ee ee i EN bk ll gg we OO 
ie ites ee et DS 
Remuera oy, St SD 


t prices prevailing in Autumn, 1918, these amounts of feed cost: 


: Grain... .. ee a a eo EO 
lee ee Ee ee 50 
pepeereaeree oe fs A Se ee tee Sa BS 56 
ee a ot) 07 


Total: ne Pe ee ar eb ae 
"Por fed to produce 100 lbs. “ nae (Pearson). 
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his amount of feed must be fed practically ail the year round. In most 
f Manitoba there are not more than two to three months of good pasture 
lable and even during that time the milk cow must have additional feed. 
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A Milk Cow requires a large amount of labor; the cow has to be ae nd. 
watered twice a day. The animals, the milk utensils, the barns and milk houses ¢ 
have to be cleaned daily. The feed, especially hay, must, be hauled to the farm, 
the milk must be delivered to the station or to the road. The costs of labor 
to produce 100 pounds of milk are considered to be not lower than approximately — 
60 cents under ordinary conditions and the amount at present 40 cents for 100 — 
pounds of milk. 


There are miscellaneous operating expenses for milk, cooling and cleaning, 
for medicine, desinfectant, veterinary fees, testing dues, hight and power, ete., 
which month by month, means considerable expense. es 

The hauling charges of approximately 25 cents per 100 pounds means another 
charge on the Producers. — 

The severe climate of Manitoba requires comfortable, warm barns. If milk 
shall be produced under sanitary conditions, the barn alsc needs concrete floors, 
drainage, special ventilation, and an ample supply of light. The cost of a barn | 
lodging thirty (30) cows amounts to approximately $2.500. Interest, deprecia-_ 
tion, insurance and repairs on such investments must therefore be added to the | 
cost of production. 


The herd charges are very high too. A good commercial cow under proper a 
care producing approximately 6,000 to 8,000 Ibs. per annum did cost $150 until 
1930 inclusive, so that. with a herd of 30 cows there is an investment of $3,000 
on which interest, depreciation and insurance have to be paid. At the present 
time prices for such cows are considerably reduced. A good cow can be bought 
at approximately $60 to $70. Having bought. their herds at high prices, most 
of the Milk Producers require to write off a large amount of their herd mvest- 
ment. 

A problem which has been considered very little by the Dairy Farmer of 
Manitoba in the past is the loss through disease, Tuberculosis, Haemorrhagic- _ 
Septicaemia, and especially the contagious abortion disease, is the occasion of 
great losses in the dairy herds of this Pr ovinece. The Farmer does not as yet 
realize the danger, but the Provincial Authorities are awake to the fact that the 
abortion disease (which is not controllable by serum) will, within a short time, 
amount, to terrible capital losses. —— 

. The average cost of production during this Winter in Manitoba was “Just 
on or around $1.50 to $1.60 per 100 pounds”, freight included. These figures 
ean only be applied to herds producing over 7,000 pounds per year, and Farmers © 
who have cows below this average are losing money under the present, regulations - 
of the Municipal and Public Utilities Board, and it is a fact that a certain 
percentage of our Winnipeg Producers will be put out of business. 


Re. milk as a Public Utitity mm Winnipeg—I herewith deposti with your — 
Committee the orders of the Municipal and Publhie Utilities Board and wish to 
remark that the prices are fixed all around, and that this was the only method © 
for the Municipal and Public Utilities Board to settle the question. If prices 
were fixed to the Producer, some new Companies with very low investments, _ ek, 
after the type of Chain stores, only selling to their own stores and taking no- 
responsibility regarding the business as a whole, including the wagon business, 
could take the situation in hand, throughout and monopolize on figures they 
see fit. Milk bemg a public utility needs control all around, otherwise the 
regulation would break down under the pressure of the free marketing system. 

The Municipal and Public Utilities Board in Winnipeg is not regulating its’ — 
Orders with the Police Force, but with the view to being reasonable with all 
concerned, and to arrange matters as vou might say on a general agreement 
basis. 


% ‘ i sj ; 
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utor as a basis to work on, as far as prices are concerned, so that the basis 

’ policy is economically and financially sound. 

herewith submit to your Committee the actual figures as supplied by the 

icipal and Public Utilities Board for the month of October, 1933, up to 

including March, 1934, as exhibit three. 

_ The actual spread between the Producers and Consumers price in Winnipeg 
the past ten years is shown as per attached table, which I deposit with you 

xhibit four. 

_ At present the following table is in practice with the assumption that the 

roducer is getting approximately four cents per quart:— 

: Operating spread 


Guise cts. 
Meta milk... . Loe Ce eee lO) 6 
Relief milk off wagon. Part ee ES 4 
Pe sold te stores) .: 2 ce. tg 34 
Mert or ne ee SS BL 21 


The actual operating spread of the different Distributing Companies is 
erent on account of the fact that there are different quantities sold as, retail, 
on relief milk, store milk and bulk milk. 

For three different Companies the spread to-day is as follows: 4:7, 4:8 
nd 4:4. 

_ Some of the creameries claim that this spread is not sufficient for them to 
operate on. As a matter of fact, it is quite apparent that two of the Dis- 
ributing Companies are not receiving a sufficient spread to pay their operating 
enses, as well as their bond interest, while three other Companies which 
etail, and one Chain Store which pasteurizes milk for its’ own stores seem 
0 manage on the present spreads. 

One of the Pasteurizing Companies is not paying the price of $1.54 as 
ered by the Municipal and Public Utilities Board, but is paying $1.74 for 
all milk sold as retail milk, and this Company has done so all winter. 


Questions not yet satisfactorily settled for the Producers—The Distributing 
nts require from 9 to 12 per cent of their supply of milk for standardizing 
purposes, namely, for cutting cream, making buttermilk and ice cream. Under 
the present orders of the Municipal and Public Utilities Board for this milk 
y only have to pay butterfat prices, which is approximately 70 cents at the 
e of 3-5 per cent of butterfat. It is quite evident that at 70 cents there are 
y 3-5 per cent of butterfat available on the open market, while the Farmer 
tually ships 100 pounds of whole milk at 3:5 butterfat, therefore the 
rmer is giving the Creameries the freight on 100 pounds of milk, which 
rages -25 cent per 100 pounds and the skim milk is approximately 10 cent 
100 pounds without getting any consideration for it. Besides that the 
ibutors are making a good profit on the sales of buttermilk, cream and ice 
ream. As a matter of fact it is quite evident that cream and ice cream are 
r paying propositions for the Distributing Companies than whole milk. 
There is also no control of weights and a very inadequate control of butter- 
tests. A proper method in this respect should be established by replacing 
> present scales of the Distributing Companies with automatic recording 
nits, and by a Government test system whereby the testing of butterfat might 
tually done by Government officials. 

The handling of surplus milk is as yet not settled. It would be of great 
idvantage to establish a milk shed by licensing all Producers and thus pro- 
ibiting any. new shippers coming into oe field of whole milk marketing until 
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The better plan would be if the Producers’ Associations woul 
themselves into a Selling Association whereby they would only sell 
milk requirements to the Distributing Companies and use the actual surp 7 
milk for manufacturing purposes, the products to be marketed by the Producer; : 
Association. 

The question of new Pasteurizing plants to come into the whole m 
market should also be considered very seriously. At present there are sufficien: a 
creameries in Winnipeg to handle the milk and we take the attitude that each | 
new creamery is detrimental to both producers and consumers, as it increas 
the operating spread of the distributing companies. There are sufficient d 
tributing companies in Winnipeg and therefore no new company should bi 
allowed to enter into the field until cause is shown by an increased market. — 

It should be recognized that milk ordinarily produced for cream, namely : 
all seasonable milk, should not enter into competition with the whole milk © 
supply. The whole milk producer has to guarantee the whole milk market 
with a sufficient supply all the year around, which means considerably higher 
expenses to the whole milk producer in comparison with the cream shipper. 3 

Therefore, a deferential should be recognized between the price for cream 
and whole milk, which should not only cover the difference in expenses shown ~ 
as freight, value of skim milk, but recognition should be given to the fact that 
the whole milk producer must have an equal supply of milk all the year around, — 
and take better care regarding his herd, cleanliness, hygiene, etc. 3 

In the United States of America this deferential has been recognized by : 
the last Convention of the milk dealers in Detroit last fall, where this deferential 
was established at the lowest level of -45 cent per 100, and with the highest 
level at 90 cents per hundredweight. 

The question of capitalization of the distributing companies should not be 
considered by regulating the prices to be paid, as there is a great difference 
between the old established companies working on inflated investments, while 
the new companies are working under present adjusted conditions. This does © 
not mean that the old companies should be put out of business but that they — 
have to adjust their capitalization and investments in accordance with the 
present prices, an adjustment which has taken place with the farmer and in © 
many other lines of industries in Canada, and which adjustment in a general 
way has to come about all over. 


ae 


File No. 19/382. 
Order No. 635. 
MANITOBA 


THE MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY BOARD ACT 
Friday the second day of September, A.D. 1932: — 


Berore: the Chairman, 
Mr. D. L. Mellish, member, 
Mr. G. H. Balls, member. 


In the matter of the Milk Supply of Greater Winnipeg. 


Subsequent to the Board’s interim decision of July 28, 1932, the Winnip 
District Milk Producers’ Co-operative Association, Limited, by its Solicitor, Mr. 
T. J. Murray, K.C., applied to the Board for an opportunity to submit further 

evidence. At one or more of the hearings ensuing the former interests we: 
represented, and evidence was given to show the shortage of pasturage, due to 
grasshoppers and drouth, and the difficulties in getting fodder among the milk 
producers in the Winnipeg milk shed, and the resulting prospective i of : 
milk supply. se 
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= hased on the cost of ancy eadiac of cows Boe ee brought ite 
et, and that the increased price of butterfat (now 19 cents per pound) will 
off the supply of milk, unless fluid milk producers’ prices are increased at 


g winter prices of milk for both consumers a Fs duet: was aed at 
¢ the leading distributing companies, based on conferences held among the 
lowing distributors, either among themselves or, as to some of them, with 
ers of the Board: 


Home Dairy Limited, 

Crescent Creamery oe eee Limited, 

City Dairy Limited, 

~— Modern Dairies Limited, 

_ St. Boniface Creamery Company Limited, 

_ Piggly Wiggly Canadian Limited, 

~ Workers and Farmers Co-operative Association, Limited. 


~ These prices are based on schedules filed by the leading distributors and 


aleulated to ensure an adequate supply of milk for the coming winter in 
rea under inquiry. They appear fair and reasonable, but to be made 
tive it is necessary under existing conditions for some outside body to give 
us and support to the arrangement, in the main to require that milk prices 
ed more nearly in line with the price of butterfat and standardized, a 
a materially different from that obtaining on July 23. 


cordingly; it is now found that the milk supply in the area known as 
ater Winnipeg is likely to be interrupted or impaired in quality to an extent 
cting the public health or convenience, unless the above arrangement is put 
cord, and that measures should therefore be adopted to ensure the con- 
y of adequate milk supply in the said area. 


T IS THEREFORE ORDERED, all members of the Board concurring: 


RN That milk producers and distributors are hereby classified as: 


lass ‘A—Those who buy, pasteurize, process and/or have milk for resale as 
milk. 


lass B—Those who sell milk produced by themselves by direct delivery to 
onsumers (producer-distributors). 


lass C—Stores that sell milk or keep it for sale. 
Class D—Milk producers or shippers. 


) That the prices in the following schedules of rates at which milk shall 
hased and sold in Greater Winnipeg are hereby authorized, approved and 


hase mic in alle direct sor ae for distribution as fluid milk— 
um price equal to One Dollar and Fifty-five Cents ($1.55) per hundred- 
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B—ScHEDULE OF DisTRIsUTORS’ PRICES 


(a) Fluid Milk to Consumers— ‘ 
To be charged to purchasers of fluid milk by the bottle: 
Delivered at consumers’ premises, whether by wagon or otherwise: pe 
_ quart, ten cents; per pint, six cents; per half pint (to schools only), three cent 
Sold by stores for cash, to be carried away by the purchaser: per quart, 
eight cents; per pint (minimum—four and one-half cents; general—five cents) 
Subject to contracts in favour of hospitals and governmental, municipal, | 
charitable and/or relief institutions. see 
(b) Fluid milk to stores: 
To be charged by distributors to stores and the operators thereof purchasing 
milk for resale: per quart bottle, seven and one-half cents; per pint bottle, four 
and one-half cents. . 
(c) Fluid milk in quantities: Bulk, per gallon, twenty-five cents. In bottles, 
per quart, seven and one-half cents; per pint, four and one-half cents; per half 
pint, two and one-half cents. 


(3) The following is approved as the schedule of prices of cream, applicabl 
in Greater Winnipeg: . 

(a) Delivered at consumers’ premises, whether by wagon or otherwise, p 
one-half pint bottle: coffee or eighteen per cent cream, twelve cents, whipping 
or thirty-two per cent cream, twenty cents; (b) cream sold at stores, to b 
carried away by purchasers for cash, per half pint bottle: coffee or eighteen per 
cent cream, nine cents, whipping or thirty-two per cent cream, fifteen 
cents; (c) to stores for resale: per half pint bottle: coffee cream, eight and 
one-half cents, per half pint bottle whipping cream, fourteen cents; (d) in 
quantities or by wholesale: eighteen per cent cream, per- quart bottle, thirt 
five cents, per gallon (bulk), one dollar and ten cents; twenty-five per ce 
cream, per quart bottle, forty cents, per gallon (bulk), one dollar and thir 
cents; thirty-two per cent cream, per quart bottle, fifty cents; per gallon (bulk 
one dollar and sixty cents. 

All cream prices subject to variations in price of butterfat as against 
butterfat price now obtaining. 


(4) Milk and cream shall be kept for sale and sold in Greater Winnipeg, — 
subject to the following conditions: (a) That every person, firm or corpora- 
tion producing, handling, bottling, furnishing, delivering, keeping for sale or 
selling milk or cream, do so according to law and the provisions of municipal 
by-laws, and to such registrations, permits or licences as this Board may 
hereafter lawfully require; (b) That offers to sell or the sale of milk or cream 
shall not be made in combination with offers to sell or the sale of any other 
commodity. 


(5) Every person, firm or corporation who purchases fluid milk from a 
producer or shipper, for resale as fluid milk in Great Winnipeg, shall, on or — 
before the seventh day of each calendar month mail or deliver to the Secretary 
of this Board a return showing for the last preceding calendar: month th 
following: ; 2 Sa 

(a) The quantity in pounds of fluid milk so purchased by him, and — 
delivered to him at his plant in Greater Winnipeg; (b) the amount paid for | 
the same separated as to percentages of contract or quota quantities purchased, 
if so separated, and for surplus milk, if any; (c) the quantity of milk so 
purchased, which was sold by him as fluid milk, and (d) the quantity of m 
so purchased disposed of by him as surplus milk or disposed of otherw: 


than as fluid milk. 
Such returns are to be kept for the confidential use of the Board. _ 
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(a) to transactions between creameries and milk pasteurizing plants in 
eater Winnipeg; (b) to sales of buttermilk, skimmed milk, or other milk 
ucts not specifically referred to herein, or (c) to milk in bottles bearing 
ps marked “ certified’? where such are issued by authority of the Board 
Health. 


(7) This order shall apply to all purchases of fluid milk for resale as fluid 
Ik and to the sale of fluid milk in the area of Greater Winnipeg, which. for 
he purposes of this and subsequent orders, if any, comprises the Cities of 
- Winnipeg and St. Boniface, the Town of Tuxedo, the Village of Brooklands 
and the Rural Municipalities of St. James, St. Vital, Fort Garry, West 
Kildonan and East Kildonan, excepting the non-urban portions of such rural 
unicipalities. 


(8) Pursuant to section 127 of The Municipal and Public Utility Board 
Act, no change in the prices hereby authorized shall be made except by approval 
of this Board, and any person desiring to vary any of the said prices shall, 
before doing <0, file notice with the Secretary of the Board of his desire to do 
, setting out the changes proposed and the reason for the same, which shall 
supported at a hearing of the parties interested, after due notice. 


_ (9) This order shall come into force at and from one o’clock in the morning 
of September 12, 1932, this date being specified because the financial condition 
of the producers "does not in the opinion of the Board permit of the operation of 
he statutory period. The order is an interim or temporary one and, by statute, 
“shall cease to have effect on the twentieth day after the opening ‘of the next 
sion of the Legislature.”’ Power is reserved to make such further or other 
orders in the matter herein dealt with or arising out of the same, and within 
the jurisdiction of the Board, as may be deemed advisable. 


THE MUNCIPAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY BOARD, 
W. R. Corrincuam, 


a Chairman. 
Morris Jacos, 
Secretary. 
Certified a true copy of Order No. 635 dated the Second day of September, 
AD. 1932. 
ee Morris JAcos, 
Secretary. 
Jrder No. 661. File No. 19/32. 


MANITOBA 
THE MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY BOARD ACT 
Fripay the Twenty-eighth day of October, A.D. 1932. 


Brrore: the Chairman. 
Mr. D. L. Mellish, member, 
‘ Mr. Geo. H. Balls, member. 


Re Milk Distribution in Greater Winnipeg 


‘The Board. of it own motion, and following several conferences with repre- 
tatives of the milk distributors and producers, and as supplementary to 
_ Order 635, Hereby Orders: 
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to Milk Produce? rarer to contract or quota arrangements peherees distri 
and producers, established between the parties prior to the monthly receipts of — 
milk by the distributors, and not those determined by settlements made by 

distributors after the month’s receipts are in. Accordingly, the settlements ma 
with their shippers by some of the distributors, on the basis of the distributo: 
volume of sales for the period of September 12 to September 30, 1932, are he 
to be unfair to the regular shippers of these distributors, and the October settl 
ments by these distributors should include adjustment to the shippers in questi 
for this period of September, based on their September quotas, and it is“ $0 
ordered. 


(2) Settlements for the month of October shall not be made ae any di 
tributor until his quota basis has been approved by the Board’s Inspector, Mr. 
J. D. Cameron. 


(3) For the purpose of prescribing how quotas should be hereafter dete 
mined, to the end that a steady flow of milk may be maintained, the at tae 2 
rules are provided: (a) All changes in quotas shall be made and notified to the © 
producers by mail before the first day of the month to which they are intended — 
to be applied, except where the distributor requires an Immediate increase in his 
shipments; (b) The total quantity of milk intended by a distributor to be 
received by him in quota shipments during any month, shall not be less than t 
average monthly sales of fluid milk of that distributor during the period on which © 
the quotas are based; (c) Each distributor forthwith after making any change 
in his producers’ quotas, shall advise the Secretary of the Board thereof by mai 
(d) Before regular or established fluid milk producers’ quotas are reduced, dis- 
tributors shall check their lists of shippers for the purpose of deleting temporary 
shippers, shippers of dirty or unsanitary milk, and shippers of milk ordinari 
used for manufacture; (e) Where a distributor’s gross sales of fluid milk in any 
month exceed the gross quota quantities received by him in that month, the 
excess shall be paid for in the settlements for that month, on the fluid mi 
price basis, and not on butter-fat price basis; (f) So long as the price schedu 
to producers remains as provided in Order 635, variations from the standar 
butter-fat content shall be settled for at the rate of at least three cents a point 
above or below 3-5 standard. ze 


(4) Copies of the foregoing rules shall be printed by the Secretary of the 
Board, and one copy thereof mailed to each of his shippers by each distributor, 
with settlements for the month of October, 1932. ; 


(5) This order is effective forthwith. oe 


THE MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY BOARD, 
W. R. CorrineHam, z 
(Seal) Chairman. 
Morris JACOB, 
Secretary. 
Certified a true copy of Order No. 661, dated October 28, 1982. 


Morris JAcos, : 
Secretary. — 
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Pee ee File No. 19/32. 


Tuespay the Twenty-ninth day of November, A.D. 1932. 


Berore: the Chairman, 
Mr. Geo. H. Balls, member. 


, 1932, and at the rate of a half cent for subsequent months. It has 
» the notice of the Board through the Press, that the Privy Council 
ing a decision of the Appeal Court of British Columbia has held that a levy 
his kind upon the producers, effected through the distributinng companies, 1s 
direct, tax and beyond the power of the ee A doubt may arise 


tip feed expedient to ae by one cent per hundred poudns, the price 
.d by Order 635, as payable to the producers, and to add a similar amount 
hat apportioned amongst and payable by the distributors. The one cent 


retire the Board’s obligations to its sc pancicntal appropriations and its 
hly expenditures at their present rate. 


ecordingly Order No. 635 is amended by substituting the words and figures 

Dollar and Fifty-four cents ($1 .64)” for the words and figures ‘One 
r and Fifty-five cents ($1.55)” in the fourth line of the Schedue of Prices 
= Producers in the third page of said order. 


bstituting therefor the following as ‘Glance Ir, ae present clauses 3 and 4 
ling 2 and 3. 


for each hundred pounds of milk sold as fluid milk by each of them in the area 
pact Winnipeg, as defined by Order No. 635, during each calendar month, 


THE MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY BOARD, 


W. R. CorrincHam, 
2 : Chairman. 


Morris j ACOB, 
: Secretary. 
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Filed by Dr. Grant 


(Name of Company) 


For the month of April, 1933. 


Milk purchased: é 
A. Gross fluid milk purchased... 03) ee 


B. Gross..amount: paid for A= i124 ee pee Ses ee Wg 


C. Division of A— 
1. Quantity on: $1.54 “basis§ 2272 ee : 
2. Quantity: on: butterfat—price basis..>--.4"-...-..-<.- 9 
3. Quantity on other bases: 


Total of SOU a eae eee EA phe My hee 


Milk disposed of: 
A Ag fd: milk oe ors ee eee ee eee 
B. In other forms: 


Total of milk disposed: Gi. 2 33) eee 
Cheque attached herewith for: 
2c. per 100 pounds on milk disposed of as Fluid Milk “A” above. $.... 


I hereby certify that the foregomg 
is true in substance and in fact. 


(Name) 


' (Office in Company) 


Date: 


the 11th day of dhe month succeeding that being reported. 


MORRIS JACOB, 


Secretary, Municipal and Public Utility Board, : 
214 Law Courts, 
Winnipeg, Man 
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SESSION 1933 
ey HOUSE OF COMMONS 


ON 


THURSDAY, APRIL 20, 1933 


No. 19 


Reference,—Milk and Milk Products 


WITNESSES: 


. U. Hurford, President B. C. Dairymen’s Association. 


- Gooding, President and General Manager, Saskatoon Dairy Pool. 


L. Love, M.L.A., Member of Alberta Dairy Pool. 


Appendix “B”——Documents filed by Witnesses. 


OTTAWA 
J. O. PATENAUDE, ACTING KING’S PRINTER 
1933 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 
Tuurspay, April 20, 1933. 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 
embers present: Messrs. Barber, Bouchard, Bowen, Boyes, Butcher Car- 
ael, Coote, Donnelly, Gobeil, Jones, Loucks, Lucas, McKenzie, Moore, 
rwell, Mullins, Myers, Pickel, Porteous, Seguin, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, 
son, Taylor, Tummon, Weese, Weir (Macdonald), Wilson. 


The Clerk was called upon to read a Brief submitted by the Alberta Fluid 
Milk Producers’ Association. (See the Brief extended in the evidence hereto.) 


R. U. Hurford, president of British Columbia Dairymen’s Association ad- 
essed the meeting as to the milk situation on Vancouver Island. 


eT Gooding, president and general manager of the Saskatoon Dairy 
was called, sworn and examined. 


Witness retired. 


S The committee adjourned at 1 p.m. to re-convene at 3.30 p.m. 


1 he committee re-convened at 3.30 p.m., Mr. Senn in the Chair. 


6 Er Love, M.L.A., a member of the Alberta Dairy Pool (Northern), was 
alled, sworn and addressed the committee and was examined at length. 


_ Witness retired. 


The sub-committee on witnesses, by its Chairman Mr. Tummon, reported 
recommendations as to next week’s meetings and witnesses as follows:— 


sub-committee recommendations were concurred in. 


The meeting adjourned till Monday, April 24, at 3.30 p.m. 
A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, Room 268, 
April 20, 1933. 


- The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
o’clock a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


- The CuarrMAN: Gentlemen, if you will come to order: the witnesses called 
this meeting are not here but I am in receipt of a brief from the Alberta 
uid Milk Producers’ Organization which I think should be read into the 
ord. I will ask the clerk to read it while we are waiting, I think it is rather 
portant. ~ 


3 (Document read by clerk.) 


_ To the Chairman of the Commission appointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment to investigate conditions of the Milk Industry in Canada: 


At a meeting held in Calgary, Alberta, April 15, 1933, at which 
meeting were represented all organized groups of fluid milk producers in 
the province of Alberta, including representatives of the Calgary Co- 
operative Milk Pool, Calgary United Dairy Producers’ Association, 

Edmonton Milk and Cream Producers’ organization and the Edmonton 
Producer-Retailer Association, by resolution it was unanimously agreed 
_to place before your Commission by way of this brief the position taken 
by the Alberta fluid milk producers, and in this way try and assist you in 
your efforts to solve the problem of the dairy industry in Canada. 


We would like to point out that the representatives chosen from 
_ Western Canada to give evidence before the Federal Commission 

-_ appointed to look into the question of the milk industry and its problems 
represent primarily the dairy industry as a whole, and in particular the 
- manufacturing end of the industry; and although they will have consid- 
erable knowledge in regard to the problem that faces the fluid milk pro- 
ducer, yet of necessity their interest will be with the part of the industry 
that affects them most. 


Therefore we wish to confine our suggestions and information to the 


interests of fluid milk producers. We wish to treat the subject under the 
following headings:— 


1. Fluid milk production a class by ttself: 

(a) A steady daily supply is demanded for the protection of the 
consumer. ‘This entails special control of herds in order to meet 
the demand. 

(b) Fluid milk supply is subject to rigid inspection as to quality, 
herds, buildings, etc. 

(c) Labour must be paid for at a higher rate than that of the 
ordinary farm labourer. 

(d) <A continuous 365-day supply and service. 

(e) Special delivery must be made, which entails extra expense. 
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We point out the above few facts simply to try and eee 
fluid milk industry should be considered as a business that mu: 
necessity stand apart from other dairy interests; and the fact that cream 
and cheese prices are sometimes used in order to lower the price of milk 
should not be tolerated. 


2. Profit and distribution: 


(a) Effort should be made to place the production of fluid milk on 
a cost-plus basis, and should be based on average cost of pro-— 
duction in the same way as the distributor bases his spread on 
a cost-plus basis. 

(b) Distributors’ spread should be allowed on the replacement valu 
of their assets and present overhead, and not on a basis o 
inflated value of said assets. 

(c) We believe that the distributors and producers are both entitled 
to a fair profit on their investment and costs, and that the con: 
sumer must pay a price for his milk that will allow a fair profi 
for production and distribution. He must pay for quality and 
service. 

(d) We suggest further that the question of duplication in the service 
of distribution must be considered from the standpoint that 
the producer pays; for instance, seven rigs on one street where 
one rig will do the work simply means in the final analysis that — 
the consumer and producer are paying the extra overhead for 
six unnecessary wagons, and all that that entails. 


3. Surplus: 
(a) We would like to point out to the Commission that surplus in in 
the different milk sheds throughout Canada is caused not so 
much by reason of any attempt on the part of the producer to > 
over-produce or a desire to do so, but the necessity of having ion 4 
produce two pounds of milk instead of one in order to secure 
the required income necessary for him to live. This condition sal 
if allowed to continue, will eventually kill itself, and then the 
consumer starts to pay. eS - 
(b) If the producer is given a cost-plus basis for the amount that is — 
definitely consumed as fluid milk, then the surplus will readily 
take care of itself under proper control. 
(c) Surplus milk is one of the penalties the producer pays in order 
to guarantee a sufficient supply to the consumer 365 days ine : 
the year. ie 
(d) The producer of fluid milk in every. milk shed, we feel satisfied. Poe 
would be willing to take care of his own surplus, providing he - Ae 
can secure a reasonable price for milk sold for consumers’ use. 


Therefore we claim that the problem of the fluid milk surplus, at 
least for Alberta, can be solved by the governing bodies of producers’ 
organization along with the co-operation of the distributor, in each Par : 
ticular milk shed. : 


4. Chain stores and price-cutting: 


(a) Alberta producers are of the opinion that milk sales Feld ue 
confined to sales off wagons, so long as that method of distrib 


milk sales it would cut cost of distribution, as more units coul 


be sold per wagon, and both producer and consumer shoul 
benefit. 
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(0) Bicies should not be allowed to sell milk below cost in order 
: to secure trade and the sale of other commodities. 

(c) This field of argument should also take into consideration price 
cutting other than that done by chain stores; in particular, the 
dairyman who, for some reason, feels that he can go into the 
field of distribution and sell his milk direct at a cut rate price; 
the only effect of which is that by so doing he affects the whole 
milk industry, and instead of stabilizing it and assisting in 
maintaining a reasonable price, ruins the whole structure, 
eventually bringing it down to his own level, which means 
chaos. He should be controlled. 


____§. Control of the milk industry from the standpoint of the Utilities Board: 
We place ourselves on record as being in favour of some system of 
_ definite control, such as through the Utilities Board; and we feel that 
_ the producer, consumer and distributor are entitled to the same basis 
of consideration as other public utilities, such as light, water, heat, etc., 
as milk is just as much a public necessity as any of the above. We 
suggest through control in the above manner that the following would 
~ result: — 

(a) Price cutting stopped. 

(b) Spread between producer to consumer be controlled. 

(c) Industry stabilized. 

(d) Price arranged on an equality basis. 


__ _Wesubmit the above suggestions in a spirit of co-operation, and would 

be pleased if the Federal Commission now sitting see fit to call on our 
_ Alberta United Producers’ group to send a representative to appear 
before them, in order that they might have available before making a 
decision which will cover all Canada, the position and attitude of the 
producers of fluid milk in Alberta. 


‘ R. H. M. Battery, 
President of the Edmonton Milk & Cream Producers’ Association, Ltd. 


J. B. RitcHts, 


_ See. -Treas. of Edmonton Milk & Cream Producers’ Association, Ltd., 
R.R. 2, S. Edmonton. 


‘ JOHN BEYNON, 
President of United Calgary Milk Producers’ Association. 
©; Picton: 


Sec.-Treas. of United Calgary Milk Producers’ Association, 
General Delivery, Calgary. 


Krys CULLEN, 
President, Co-Operative Pool Producers, Calgary. 


The CHairMAN: Gentlemen, if you will come to order, the witnesses for 
§ meeting are not here and I am informed that we have Mr. Hurford, presi- 
, of the British Columbia Dairymens’ Association, who can perhaps give us 
essential information as to the milk situation on Vancouver Island. I 
hat we should limit his time say, to 15 or 20 minutes, so that we can hear 
he other witnesses if necessary. What is your wish gentlemen. 


Carried. : 


Ree 
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R. U. Hurrorp, called. 
The CHAIRMAN: We will ask you to proceed, Mr. Hurford. 


The Witness: I have been managing a creamery on Vancouver Island for 
the past 25 years and have the honour for some years of.being president of the 
British Columbia Dairymens’ Association; I have also been connected with your 
National Dairy Council for eleven years. 

I have been requested to give you gentlemen an outline of the milk situation 
in Victoria, and the dairy situation on Vancouver Island. I am not much of a 
speaker but I will try to give you that picture as briefly as possible, and I hope 
to leave the situation clear in your mind. I might say that in referring to 
Victoria, I refer to Greater Victoria, which would take in the surrounding Oak 
Bay and Esquimalt, which is practically joined to Victoria, a population of 
approximately 70,000. a 

In the province of British Columbia we have what is known as the Milk 
Act. I am referring to the “Act respecting the production and sale of milk for 
human consumption.” Any city may apply or elect to come under that Act 
with regard to the regulations therein, and with regard to pasteurization.. 
Pasteurization is not compulsory in British Columbia but a city may elect to 
come in under that Act and regulations pursuant thereto. I will leave a copy 
of the Act with you, and the amendments; also a copy of the regulations pursu- 
ant to the Milk Act. I might state that the regulations set forth the grading, _ 
the terms and methods of grading. According to the regulations of the Milk 
Act, a producer that does not secure 80 per cent or over of the requirements set _ 
out by the score card, of which I will leave you a copy, which covers the ~ 
premises, the health of the cattle and the methods of handling—these are all 
scored on a score card such as this, which I will leave with you; and any vendor 
or any producer who does not get a score of 80 or over cannot supply milk to 
a city which elects to come under the regulations which I have named without __ 
pasteurization. 

The city of Victoria has put into effect or will put into effect conditions 
giving the consumer the regulations which will require that milk produced must 
come from premises or herds which will score 80 per cent of the regulations as 
set out; and failing that, must be pasteurized. In order to paint the picture for 
you thoroughly, as far as Victoria is concerned, there are four plants, four whole- 
sale distributors, which have pasteurizing plants in the city of Victoria; and 
you have approximately, supplying the city of Victoria, 253 milk shippers; that 
is to say not shipping to the plants, but milk distributors in the form of the 
four wholesale plants and 249 retail distributors, producer distributors. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. You mean stores?—A. No, I mean farmers or producers who are retail- 
_ ing or peddling, whichever word you care to use, their milk in the city of greater 
Victoria. 


By Mr. Meyers: 


Q. Their own milk?—A. Their own methods; approximately 249, and you 
have four plants which have pasteurizing equipment to handle the pasteurized 
milk. Of those 249 there are approximately 100 shippers or producers of milk 
peddling or selling their own milk retail who, I would term are highly efficient; 
that is to say, their methods are good as evidenced by the fact that their average 
bacteriological count, taken over an extended period, will average below 10,000, 
which any of you gentlemen familiar with the milk situation will admit ‘is a 
fairly good standard of retail milk. 
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These private shippers do not have their milk pasteurized?—A. No, 
private shippers do not have their milk pasteurized, but there are—and 
eat that—around 100 private shippers that have reached and do uniformly 
maintain quite a fairly high standard, as evidenced by the fact that the average 
pacterial count of approximately 100 shippers would be within 10,000 per cubic 
eentimeter. 

Does their milk sell at the same price as pasteurized milk?—A. These 
10 shippers, they are not price cutters. The well maintained, regulated dairy- 
en in Victoria are not enthusiastic, speaking in the main, of course—they are 
utting the price of milk to any great extent. That is ‘to say, they average 
nd eight quarts per dollar, for high milk. 


; ‘Mr. Tummon: A little better than 12 cents. 


The Witness: As far as shippers to wholesale distributors are concerned, 
e past they have had contracts, have been regulated with regard to supply 
demand, that is to say, the amount of milk which will be paid for upon 
Ik market or fluid milk basis, and the surplus which will be paid for upon 
a butterfat basis. At the present time those contracts are not in effect; that is 
say, that neither the producer nor the wholesaler has been able to submit a 
ntract to the parties he is dealing with, which is satisfactory. At the present 
me there are no contracts, and there is no recognized system, in as much as 
wholesaler is dealing with the producer on no organized’ basis. They make 
own terms. 

To give you an idea of prices, gentlemen, the prices that are prevailing, 
e average price would work out between 35 and 40 cents per pound butterfat 
r the fluid milk. In a few instances I came across a price of as high as 45 
mts per pound butterfat, on the fluid milk basis. But there is, as I tried to 
explain to you, no regular method of setting the amount which will be paid 
for on the fluid milk basis, and the amount which will be paid for on a butter- 
t basis, in effect at the present time. The average would work out they are 
ying for the surplus on the basis of from 20 to 25 eents; and from the infor- 
ation I have it would seem that the average price that the producer received 
ould be between 28 and 32 cents per pound butterfat. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. That would signify that about half of the production is classed as 
surplus?—A, Approximately that; but I want you to get this quite clearly, that 
here is no regular method. The distributor may have some terms w ith this 
rty as a shipper, and another term with another party, and it is entirely in 
he distributor’s hands as to the amount of surplus or proportion of surplus 
which may be paid for as such. 


By Mr. Porteous: 

- Do they pay different prices?—A. Yes. 

Different prices to different parties?—A. Well, I don’t think so. The 
stributor is paying a uniform price. Of course, there is the matter of ship- 
ment or freight sometimes, or bringing in, but a distributor 1s paying a uniform 
> to his shippers in the main, but he may not be taking a uniform ratio. 
ve no thorough figures on that. 

- Q. That will depend on the constancy of supply, I suppose?—A. On the 
astancy of supply. I want you to get this quite clear, that there has, in the 
st, been agreements which have been in effect, and some have been too high 
rice. One firm made an agreement over a period at a price of butterfat which 
more than was justified by the way conditions afterwards turned out, and 
agreement, of course, had to be cancelled, and a new agreement was brought 
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forward; and there have been agreements or tentative agreements : 
by the producers and by the distributors, but at the present time no agret 
has been accepted, or has been produced which is agreeable to both; pe 
that is the better way to put it. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Could you give us an idea of the spread to-day?—A. Milk is gos 
in Victoria for from 10 to 14 quarts per dollar. 
Q. Ten to fourteen quarts a dollar; I thought it was oigne ow Yau e 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Off wagons—A. I am maintaining to you, and I want to get it 
clear, that these approximately 100 which I would call highly efficient da 
men, ’ producing a high standard of milk with a regular line of customers, an 
giving this milk with a count averaging below 10, 000, are getting 8 quarts pi 
dollar, with not a great deal of price cutting going on amongst that class o 

-dairymen. On the other hand, it is possible to buy milk in Victoria fro 
10 to 14 quarts per dollars, and a lot of it. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. That is in bootlegging?—A. The remaining one hundred and some a 

Q. These four distributing plants, what is their spread?—A. They are sell 
ing milk at nine and ten quarts per dollar. There are two kinds of milk, of 
course. There is jersey milk and the regular milk they are selling at nine quart 
per dollar and ten quarts per dollar. One party is selling at twelve. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of how much spread they make per quart?. 
I could not. 


The CuarrMaAn: Mr. Hurford, you have been going for fifteen minutes. — 
see that the witnesses that were called are here, and if you can conclude your 
remarks within a few minutes, I think I will ask you to do so, unless the com- 
mittee wishes otherwise. 


The Wirness: Yes, I will. With regard to the balance of Vancouver, thet 
are four creameries, three actually upon the island, and one upon an adjacent 
island, Salt Spring Island. They are all co- operative. Some of them have been 
in existence since the Cowichan Creamery in 1895, the Comox Creamery i 
1901 and the Nanaimo Creamery shortly after that date, each operated in 
quite an efficient manner. Their financial basis is quite sound. They each have 
a reserve which they have built up in that period, and they are looked upon 
as being successful ventures in co-operation, quite successful in that they have 
stood for a lengthy period of time, and are steadily and surely strengthening 
their position. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Successful as producers?—A. Of course they are producers’ organi 
~ tions and owned and controlled entirely by the producers in each case. ~ 
Q. They are producers themselves?—A. They are producers. ‘That, 
think, would give you reasonably well the picture of the situation on Vancouver 
Island. The Victoria situation at the present time is somewhat chaotic, on 
account of the fact that there are an extraordinarily large number of actu 
milk vendors, with four wholesale distributors, and a whole lot of produc 
vendors, some of which are very high class and well established. If ee a 
any questiones you wish to ask, I will be glad to answer them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is the committee satisfied? 
Mr. Tummon: Thank you. 
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e Cuarrman: Thank you, Mr. Hurford. 
The Witness: Thank you, sir. I have been as brief as I possibly could. 
he CHarrMaN: We will call ‘Mr. Gooding, president of the Saskatoon 


T. Gooprne, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Gooding, will you give your position to the committee, please?—A. 
‘Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am president and general manager of the 
Saskatoon Dairy Pool. 

Q. You have a statement?—A. Yes, I have. 

Q. Very well; we will be glad to hear it, Mr. Gooding—A. You mean a 
ten statement? 

Q. Yes, a statement to make to the committee before the committee pro- 
to put questions?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is customary always to hear any statement that a witness is prepared 
ake—A. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have not an actual written state- 
ent, but I would like very much to just give you a brief outline of our concern, 
st before we go into facts and figures, so that you may be familiar with the 
ork that we are doing. As I said, I am connected with the Saskatoon Dairy 
Pool, which is entirely a producers’ concern, owned and controlled by them, 
ery much similar to the Fraser Valley Milk Producers of which you heard the 
before yesterday. We were organized for the very same reason, in the 
ter of 1926-27, because the members at that time were very dissatisfied 
_ with existing conditions in the milk business. They thought—either rightly or 
rongly—that the private distributors were not giving them perhaps what we 
ht call a fair shake in the amount of the consumer’s dollar, in the proportion 
he money that was received from the consumer’s dollar. Having that in 
d, many years ago, the producers organized bargaining associations and one 
thing and another of that nature, some of them very successful, and of course 
me of them were not. In the winter of 1926-27 the members of the pool got 
peer and decided that they would go into the business for themselves. With 
at in mind, they realized that they would have to build up a capital structure 
lercby they would be able to market or rather have more control of the 
arket of their own product. We did so under the contract basis, similar to 
r organizations of our nature in Western Canada, and on the 1st of April, 
, we got under way. Our idea was not to enter ‘the distribution field, but 
er to wholesale to the distributors their full requirements of milk and table 
m. We did so, realizing that the surplus question was the one great problem 
“was worrying us at that time, and we realize is still worrying every city 
anada. We realized that the secret of success in the milk industry was not 
create extra competition by going into the distributing field ourselves, but 
ther to keep the surplus milk away from the whole milk market. We realized 
that by the individual selling as had been the practice in the years gone by, 
every farmer was his own worst enemy, in that he was a competitor—one 
competitor of the other. Having that in mind, we said to ourselves that the 
consu mers of the city of Saskatoon, who are our best and only customers in the 
id milk market, could only purchase so much milk. We are prepared to sell 
n that amount of milk, not at a fixed price, but just at the market value, 
uch of course is regulated from time to time, and that is all that can be sold 
there, irrespective of how much we would like to sell. The fact is that the city 
0 Saskatoon can only absorb so much fluid milk, and the key of our concern 
that we keep the surplus milk, that portion which cannot be sold in Saskatoon, 
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away from the fluid milk market. We have absolute control of that end of tl 
situation, with the result that taking during the last year for instance, wh 
there has been so much trouble in the fluid milk industry, I venture to sugge 
that perhaps Saskatoon is the only city in Canada that has not had what is so 
commonly called a milk war. We have had no milk war of any descriptio 
and the price of milk has not dropped below ten cents. Of course, ten cents is, 
I understand, the prevailing price of milk throughout Canada; but during the 
last year we have had all kinds of instances of milk going down to anywhere 
around five cents, before some remedy was found of bringing it back up to 
somewhere around ten cents again. So we think that it is an account of our 
stabilizing influence and in keeping the surplus milk away from the market we 
find the solution to that particular problem. So that is the reason, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, why we organized; and just our natural set up in order to 
take care of the surplus milk, it was obvious that we had to manufacture it 
into commodities that were suitable to the district in which we lived. One, of 
course, is skim milk powder, a very suitable commodity for Western Canada; 
another, of course, is cheese; and another, of course, is butter, of these three 
commodities we are fairly large manufacturers. I don’t know that it would 
interest you to-day— 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Any ice cream?—A. No, we don’t manufacture ice cream ourselves, but 
we sell wholesale to the ice cream manufacturers all their requirements. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. What about the proportion of farmers that you have who are loyal 

to this organization, that is, would be members of it?—-A. The amount of farmers 
that are shipping milk to the Saskatchewan Pool are roughly 250. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. What is the financial structure of your organization?—A. Our financial 
structure? 

The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest you let Mr. Gooding finish his statement, 

keeping your question in mind. 


By Mr. Pickel: <a 

Q. Are many farmers shipping into Saskatoon who don’t belong to the 
pool?—A. Roughly 18 to 20 are shipping into Saskatoon who are not members 
of the pool. : 
Q. Are they distributing their own milk?—A. No, they are selling to one 
particular distributor, and the reason for that I will just tell you right now. 
We had 100 per cent control. We were the only section in Canada that had 
operated a 100 per cent pool. It was not compulsory, it was absolutely volun- — 
tary. We were fortunate enough in getting shippers to sign up and to have 
100 per cent control over the whole of that sale in Saskatoon. Then they got 
after us for two reasons: one, because one shipper could not see eye to eye with 
us and thought he should be paid for the fluid market; another reason was that 
we were getting all kinds of trouble with the Combines Act. It is very very 
unfortunate, of course, that the consumer—and I might say perhaps some of — 
the officials of the city itseli—were very suspicious, and they asked for investi- 
gations and inquiries and all that sort of thing, as to whether or not whole milk 
could be sold cheaper if it were not for a certain monopoly or combine, or 
things of that nature, which we decided was not in the best interests of either 
the producer or ourselves. 
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. Chairman, we understand thoroughly there is no use to shout from 
usetops just what we might like to do, or what is the best thing to do. We 
ust at all times realize that the consumer after all is our customer, and we 
must abide by their decision. And so one of the distributors in Saskatoon 
to-day have about 20 shippers of their own. There was a time when we had 
100 per cent control; every shipper, every farmer in the district wanted to be 
ember of the Saskatoon dairy pool. We could not refuse them. We have 
all kinds of experience in that regard, and we could not refuse them on 
unt of the Combines Act. From time to time we said, we are sorry we have 
too much milk for the city of Saskatoon and would like you to wait a little 
le until prices are better before you go further because that would disturb 
ices. We had of course to consider our pool farmers, and that is one of the 
asons why it is necessary for us at this time not to have 100 per cent control. 
simply is just too had for the organization, it will not develop perhaps on 
actical lines anyhow. 


I think perhaps it would just be well to examine a few figures as to the 
mount of money that the producer is receiving for his product. We hear, of 
urse, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, much about the consumer paying. 10 
ants and the producer getting only two. That is the same in Saskatoon as 
rerywhere else, and naturally the consumer and others ask that question, and 
the producers themselves; and it is rather unfortunate that so many people 
ike that attitude, particularly if they are going to take an active interest 
the milk industry. We have educated our members in Saskatoon to realize 
at 2 cents a quart and 10 cents, or 24 cents and 11 cents—and all that sort 
thing—is only so much talk, unless it is understood. \I was here the day 
efore yesterday when Mr. Mercer gave his evidence, and it is quite clear 
at I shall not have to tell you about the whole milk, fluid values and surplus 
alues. I intended to do that, but I realize it is just a duplication of what 
fr. Mercer said. It will interest you to know that only 41 per cent of the 
ilk that we handle is sold in the city of Saskatoon on the fluid market. 


~The CuarrmMan: When you say fluid market, does that include cream? 


The Witness: No, sir, whole milk. 41 per cent of our milk is sold on the 
fluid market at 46 cents a pound butterfat; I understand that that is exactly 
ie same as Fraser Valley—46 cents a pound butterfat; 48 cents for the six 
winter months, and 44 cents for the six summer months, on an average of 46 
cents over. the year. The table cream is sold at 30 cents—no, it was sold at 
40; and I may say that it is partly our own fault, that reducing the price 10 
ents per pound butterfat. We realize now that it was wrong, and I think 
quite possibly we will find that that price will go back to 40 cents per pound 
utterfat. We felt that during the depression, particularly since times got 
so very bad; we found that table cream sales were dropping so badly that we 
lecided to drop our price to the distributor so that in turn he perhaps might 
able to sell more cream for us than he was able to do at 40 cents. It has 
not worked out that way and our sales are no better now than they were 

hen the price was 40 cents; and so perhaps we were wrongly advised, or 
ther our decision was not quite correct when we decided to drop the price 
rom 40 cents to 30 cents so that it would increase our sales. We were receiving 
0 cents a pound butterfat for our cream, and the decision was entirely volun- 
on our part that we would drop to 30 cents; we used our own judgment 
eciding to do that when we dropped from 40 cents to 30 cents. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. What do you class as table cream, 10 per cent?—A. Oh no. 


= 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. He means all kinds of table cream?—A. Our test is around 22 pe 
that is the approximate value. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Well, you distribute different grades of cream do you; or do you se 
as a wholesaler to the distributor, and the distributor may then put it out at 
per cent, 20 per cent or 30 per cent?—A. That is correct, the wholesalers ha 
various kinds of cream that they sell, but our test is somewhere from 22, to : 
or 26 per cent; it has no fixed butterfat test. And so our price to- day, is 46 
cents a pound butterfat for milk and 30 cents a pound butterfat for table cream 
—41-9 per cent of our total supply was sold on the fluid market, 16-4 per cent — 
on the table cream market. We have full contro] of the balance and we feel that 
we have been very successful, and while not perhaps getting a very great pri 
for the surplus, but in realizing that that is the secret of the whole story—to 
get the surplus milk control in one concern rather than having it in the hands 
of hundreds of individual shippers. We decided that we paul go into the 
manufacture of skim milk powder, cheese and butter. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just there, Mr. Gooding, does that 30 cents per pound of butterfat inclu 
the returns from skim milk?—A. No, sir, it does not. 

Q. That is an extra amount?—A. Yes. Our prices for the other commoditie 
which may interest you, are as follows: on this table cream market we get 
cents per pound butterfat; the average price for churning cream averages 15 
cents per pound butterfat; the average price of cheese milk that we paid our 
shippers was 17 cents per pound butterfat. So, gentlemen, it is quite easy to 
see that if you just base the percentage per quart on the fluid market—and our 
percentage per quart is 4.05 cents—but if you include our total supply it works 
out at approximately 2-27 cents per quart. 

Now, of course, gentlemen, we realize that that is practically all the trouble ; 
to-day. It matters not in what city we are shouting 2 cents a quart, we really 
in order to understand our problem correctly should base the amount of the 
consumer dollar that is actually sold on the fluid market. Now, 4-05 cents p 
quart is not 50 per cent of the consumer dollar as we naturally would assume, 
considering that milk is retailing at 10 cents in Saskatoon. But, gentlemen, there 
again naturally I am not here on behalf of the distributor or any other manner 
of man. We do claim that we cannot solve our problem until we understand it— — 
rightly or wrongly. In our early days we thought when milk was selling at 13 
cents a quart—the highest was 15 cents—we overlooked the fact that we had 
to consider wholesale, and we had to think of the hospitals, and now during the 
depression we find that we must sell milk for distribution for relief purposes. So 
that is not correct to say that milk is being sold at ten cents. The average price 
per quart is somewhere between 9-30 and 9-38 cents per quart; and so of cour, 
when you consider that 4-05 cents per quart is our average price at a basis of — 
3°5, that our milk is sold on a basis of between 3-5 and 3-8, making, if our mi 
was sold at 3-8, we would have 4-35 cents per quart. The retailer sells at a 
basis, a butterfat basis of 3- 8, but we do not always sell at 3-8, so that really. oS 
the price is not 4-35 cents per quart, but it is more than/4-05 cents per quart, 
because we sell between 3-5 and 3-8, and the minimum is 4-05 cents per quart 
and the maximum is 4°35 cents per quart, and so our basis to the producer is 
between these two figures. That is the honest actual price that the producer gets, 
between 4:05 and 4-35; and having in mind the fact that milk is not sold at an — 
average price of ten cents, it is sold more like 94 cents, you will see that w 
have, even under the very depressing conditions, carried out our policy, when we — 
said to ourselves in 1927 that we considered the ee was approximate 
entitled to fifty cents of the consumer’s dollar. 
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true, Mr. Chairman, that we still have worlds to conquer. We are not, 
eans, figuring we have reached our goal. Neither do we by any manner 
uphold the present method of distribution. That is the determining 
ay we entered the business that we are in to-day. On the other hand, 
with an objective until times changed, or rather methods of distribution 
; we said that we must try to get fifty cents of the consumer’s dollar. 
re been just as successful as I have tried to point out to you, since that 


other rather extraordinary thing is that many people think that the 
tors are anxious to sell cheap milk. I don’t know just what conditions 
other cities, but it is not the same in Saskatoon. We base our price 
rely, roughly fifty cents on the consumer’s dollar. Therefore the distributor 
| 50 cents of the consumer’s dollar. In 1927 when we started up, milk was 
ing at 13 cents a quart. We got 64, which is 15 cents a pound butter fat. 
was our price then. The distributor also got 64. Therefore he was not a 
terested in coming down to 12, 11 and 10, because his spread reduced to the 
ie extent as our spread reduced. It is true that if it goes to nine cents, the 
ributor says he can’t come with us; that is, the producer must pay their 
and for that reason it has not gone to nine cents, and the reason that 
s not gone to nine cents is simply because we have a concern there—the 
y of our members is $91,900, roughly $100,000. The distributors realized 
well that if the price goes too low that there is only one alternative, and 
for the pool to enter distribution itself. We don’t want to do ‘that, 
ause our theory is, whether it is right or wrong, that we don’t want to create 
competition. We are particularly anxious to do what we can to see that 
e is less competition, and that is not solving our problem by simply going 
d making more. The distributors realize that, and therefore we have, in 
I might call dairy parlance, played ball together. We have been particu- 
fortunate in that regard. I asked the distributors the day before I left, 
ng that I was coming down to possibly give evidence, if they would care for 
2 to give distribution costs, and I have some distribution costs here from the 
ent dairies. I prefer not to mention just the actual dairies, but if you wish 
information, gentlemen, I will be glad to give it to you. Also, I might 
+ for your information, the retail price of the commodities that we sell 
y is 10 cents for fluid milk, nine cents for relief; and then of course we have 
holesaler; that is the hotel man or wholesaler around town that still gets 
count under 10 cents a quart, depending entirely how he buys, whether he 
y the bottle or the can. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Are the stores distributing?—A. No, we have no chain store distribution ; 

when you say distributing, the corner store and so on, they do sell milk 
the distributors. The distributors just leave milk at the stores the same 
leave it at the householders. But the chain stores, as I would interpret 
rou mean—we will take the Winnipeg situation for instance—we have. 
t condition in Saskatoon. 

e table cream is selling at 30 cents a quart, and 20 cents a pint and 10 
or a half pint. Whipping cream is sold at 50 cents a quart, 30 a pint, 

ents for a half pint. We realize that there is a terrific spread between 
cents a pound butter fat and the price which I have given to you, and it 
great. I am quite prepared to admit that. We hope some day to be able 
n that spread for the producer. On the other hand, table cream sales 
nature that I have just read to you are so very low on account of condi- 
1 the west, and perhaps everywhere the same for that matter, that the 
1 from their wagons—they take out so many units of these various types 
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of cream, and they bring back half of them, and that is, of course, our 
Then they can’t sell it “the next day. They must just put it into the | 
at the prevailing churning cream price, and so their spread on the face o 
is nothing quite as great as would appear. On the other hand, gentlemen, there 
is no question but what the spread is far too great; and under normal conditi 
I am quite satisfied would not exist. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. What percentage is table cream and whipping cream?—A. Do the 
sell? : 
Q. Yes.—A. I am sorry I could not answer that question. There is ve 
little whipping cream. sold these days. 


By Mr. Taylor: 


Q. Your revenues from the powdered skim milk should take care of th 
reduction of price in the cream, would it not?—-A. Yes, in a way it does. O: 
the other hand, of course we don’t mix the two. We feel that table cream i 
the city of Saskatoon, and all others in the milk industry as a whole, sho 
be based on fluid prices, and not on churning cream prices. That is a fault tha 
has happened all over Canada. The distributors as I understand it, they bas 
table cream prices on churning values. We don’t allow that in Saskatoon, an 
I think the Fraser Valley producers base table cream on fluid values and no 
on churning values. 

Q. You would have skim milk from your table cream?—A. That is wher 
we get it from, that is from separation of the table cream, yes, sir. 


By Mr. Pickel: : 

Q. What is your financial set-up, capitalization?—A. Well, we have n 
capital. We are rather an extraordinary concern. 
Q. What are your assets?—A. Our assets—the members’ equity is $100,000. 
Our assets at the present time, at the end of March— 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. That is paid up capital or just subscribed ?—A. Subscribed. 
Q. Subscribed?—A. Yes. Our total assets to-day, $178,198.62. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Does that include your whole plant, your manufacturing, your churning 
—A. Yes. 
Q. Your cheese making?—A. Yes, 
Q. And your milk powder?—A. Yes. 
Q. And everything?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are your stocks included in that, stocks of milk, cheese?—A. Our ere 
quite correct. The members’ equity is $99, 000 odd—it is so nearly $100, 000 


By Mr. Tummon: ; 

Q. Approximately $100,000?—A. $99,161. How we get our capital is as 
follows, gentlemen: The milk shipper is deducted a five per cent reserve from th 
total value of his milk shipped. That is how it is done. When we started up we — 
hadn’t a dollar. We said to ourselves, “Here, we have got to organize this pool— 
as it was of course commonly called and is still—the way to do it is for all of us 
to chip in $10 apiece,” so we put $10 apiece in the hat. We went over to 
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vr, and we said, ‘Here, we want sah to organize a pook.” There was 
i of one hundred just at that time; we didn’t get them all in, just about one 
ed. At $10 apiece, that naturally made $1,000. We went over to a solicitor 
e ai. “Here is $1,000; we want you to organize a pool.” And a few of us 
cether, and along with this solicitor we decided to organize. This was the 
of April, 1927. We deducted five per cent of the milk shippers’ total 
celpts as a reserve. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. What is you reserve now?—A. That is it, $99,161. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


~ Q. When a new member is coming in, how do you do? Is he accepted just 
r r $10 as the previous one?—A. Yes, absolutely. 
Q. But he has not contributed to the reserve?—A. He will do, the moment 
ships. 
 Q. Yes, but you have built up first; they invested their money?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. They have built up something which is worth something, and the new- 
mers are accepted at that?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose, Mr. Gooding, that on the equity which each member has in 
e, they pay interest?—A. No, we don’t pay interest, no sir. 

. No dividends on the equity that he has?—A. No, no dividends at all, 
except this, that if a member quits the pool he gets his money out; we have never 
held any member’s money. That is of course, different to most ‘other concerns. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. He is paid what he has contributed?—-A. Yes, absolutely. 


(2) 


— By Mr. Tummon: 
_ Q. There is no share value?—A. None whatever. 


2 By Mr. Porteous: 
Q. Your patent is taken out on a cooperative basis?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Not a joint stock —A. No, sir. That is why we do not pay interest. We 
say to our members, as long as you are active members of this concern, then 
your money is being taken care of, or rather your investment is used for your 
otection, and as soon as you quit dealing with us, then here is your money. 
nd, of course, they have always paid the amount. We do not pay them in cash, 
ppose they have $400 or $500 in. We do not pay them $400 or $500 in cash, 
tb ih do pay them over a period of a year or so, as the Board of Directors 
ecide, 
=: By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Did you have much opposition, Mr. Gooding, when this venture was first 
ted, from the distributors?—A. Terrible, sir, terrible. I think perhaps, we 
ut up the greatest fight—however, now we get together, and we understand each 
other more; but at the beginning, we did get very terrible opposition, not from 
Saskatoon only, but from Montreal to Vancouver. The private interests, naturally, 
do not, gentlemen, like to see the farmer invest his money. Before it was a 
ction association for years. We were a bargaining association. We could 
the distributors, and if we could not get the price, we would strike. We got 
er that years ago. We said it was the only way to do this; that if we were not 
isfied with the deal we were getting from distributors, to endeavour to do it 
selves. That is what we are doing. 
628232 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. You are not a distributor of milk?—A. No, sir. : 
Q. What would happen in case you could not come ne an -agre ment 
regard to prices with the distributors?—A. Well, we have a plant that i is equi 
even with a hole in the door, ready to sell milk. : 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. A pasteurization plant?—A. Yes, we have all the equipment necess 
Of course, we would have to buy a car ‘of bottles, as we have not investe 
actual bottles. 

Q. How many shippers did you say you control?—A. We control all . 
them, that is, we control around 250, approximately 250 in Saskatoon. 
membership is around 250. When we say 250, perhaps you will find in two 
three weeks there will be about 230 to 240, but the ordinary number a shipper 
is 250. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In what radius?—A. A 60 mile radius. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Then, in that district there are 13 or 14 not connected with oi pool 
A. That is exactly right. 
Q. That you say, to the Chairman, constitutes the shipping district, apne 
mately?—A. A 60 mile area. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Sixty mile radius?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. That practically covers a unit—A. That is what is commonly termed 
the milkshed. 
Q. The milkshed?—A. Yes. The city of Saskatoon decided that; that 
much milk comes into Saskatoon from outside a radius of 60 miles. 


By Mr. Taylor: 

Q. Do you pasteurize your own milk?—A. No, sir, we don’t—pasteurized 

7es. : 
: Q. The distributors pasteurize the milk?—A. Yes, and that is our. pro- 
tection. In regard to Mr. Chairman’s question, we are all ready to act. 
course, we have quite a large-sized factory there in regard to our cheese an 
butter, and milk powder and all the rest of it; and we have our milk depart- 
ment, an actual plant and cold storage, and our milk room, which is being 
used ‘for other purposes right now. But we have the plant there ready to ee 
if we cannot make a deal with the distributors, and all we would have to do 
would be to open the door and distribute it ourselves, and, of course, a di 
tributor realizes that. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


- Q. Does not the fact that the city of Saskatoon set a milkshed ar 
answer the question as to why the chain stores of Saskatoon are not selling m 
and making it a leader?—A. Well, sir, in a way, yes. We have compuls 
pasteurization, and it is correct that compulsory pasteurization helps the da 
industry. Of course, it only helps them to a point. We get terrific oppositi 
from a certain attitude of the consumer against city health laws. — 
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y the tenant 

w does it help, is it because it eliminates competition, is that the 
You mean the 60 mile radius? — 

, pasteurization?—A. No, sir, but it is in a way. You see, so far as 
ire concerned, the health regulations and the preparing of milk for market 
not be mixed up. It is true that the distributors of milk throughout 
sountry say “We want city compulsory pasteurization.” Why? For the 
of the citizens, or for their own protection? That is the great question, 
1 obviously the consumers in Saskatoon and the council of the various bodies 
“You fellows are making a joke of the health laws, not because you care a 
bout the city of Saskatoon, you just want protection for your industry.” 
‘so it really should not be mixed together at all, it cannot be. The fact i is, 
a Chairman, that 60 mile area, or any other area subscribed by the city, is 
doubtedly a help to the industry. It is a help also to the producer if he does 
compete one against the other; but it makes no difference whether it is a 10 
area or a 100 mile area if the individual would insist upon breaking that 
ket, the 60 mile area or any other natural milkshed is of no avail to stabilize 
fluid market. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How does the city get authority to establish that area?—A. Well, sir, 
ean whether it is ultra vires or not? 

Q. Yes—A. I cannot tell you. We have been arguing that, whether it is or 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Coming back to that point in regard to chain stores, it would look to 
as if you had in that 60 mile area around Saskatoon, all the shippers with 
exception of 13 or 14?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And if it is a complete organization working in co-operation with the 
ibuting companies, the chain stores cannot get their milk?—A. I mean to 
y the chain stores have been dickering for milk in Saskatoon the same as in 


her have we. The manager of one of the chain stores in Saskatoon, came 
to see me about six months ago and said “We are going into the milk 
Ness; we want milk.” I said, “Tf you want milk, we are able to supply it 
ou at the ordinary prices.” He asked the price, and I said, “The same as the 
ributors, 46 cents a pound butterfat.” He said, “Why man, you know the 
er is setting only 2 cents a quart’”—the same old story you hear all over the 
mtry—‘‘we can surely buy milk cheaper than that, and the farmers are only 
ing 2 cents and the consumer is paying 11.” I said “Of course, that is not so. 
the other hand, our price is 46 cents, and if you can get it cheaper than that, 
would like to see you try.” He did not. We have not had any trouble from 
ain stores, none whatever. I might say also, gentlemen, that there is a 
7 Bee I a not mention the name—who wanted also to come into 


te in Saskatoon. I know quite well, but I would not like this to be pub- 
ae that they wanted to come in, and the reason they did not come into 
toon i is because of the highly organized milk producer. 


Mr. Gooding, the feature of your evidence that interests me more than 
er is the fact that you have to a certain extent created a monopoly 
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I want to base a question on that remark. If the consumer . shoul : 
satisfied with the price that is created, does he ever use substitutes?— J 
consumer? AD. 

Q. Yes.—A. No, sir. ; 

Q. The reason I ask that question is this I was told not long ago ‘tat 
consumers in Saskatoon were using a very large proportion, or more than the 
ordinary proportion of powder and evaporated milk, and substitutes?—A. N. 
sir, that is not correct. As a matter of fact, the per capita consumption of milk 
in Saskatoon is three quarters of a pint. You may think that is very low, b 
I understand a half pint is the average for the Dominion. I am not sure, b 
that is how I understand it, three quarters of a pint in Saskatoon. 

Q. You have no evidence in regard to that?—A. No, sir, beyond the fact 
that the milk that is sold in Saskatoon to-day is quite normal; it is In proportio 
to the consumption in 1927 when milk sold at 13 cents a quart, the same thi 
exactly. True enough, condensed milk is sold, naturally, but not out of pr 
portion to any other city, no, sir. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. What is the relationship between the Board of Health of the city and 
the producer of milk; is there any inspection?—A. Yes, sir. Every shipper mu 
be a licensed shipper. Again, it is a question whether it is ultra vires or not. 
am more or less inclined to believe it is. We as producers, believe it is none 
our business. We say if the city health department were to give out a licen 
to me to licence my barn and my cattle, I have to pay a dollar for licence, and 
ntust do so in order to ship milk— 


By Mr. Porteous: 


@. Who collects it?—A. The pool collected it from the producer, and w 
pass it on once a year to the city. I may say gentlemen, I re&lize that yo 
perhaps think that we had a monopoly or something like that, but really it is 
not so. We did have, with the Combines Act, a terrible worry. It cost us no 
amount of worry. We were just ready to blow sky-high, if we had not been very 
careful, if we did have 100 per cent milk control, not because it is not sound— 
gentlemen I can assure you it is the soundest thing in the world. But it is just 
too bad if we blow up $100,000 simply because we realize the Combines Act is 
there, and it is understood to interpret a certain idea, and that is that. We 
cannot help that. It is just too bad, but that is all we could say about it. But. 
I can say this; we had an iron-bound contract with the distributors when we 
started. To-day we have a little letter saying we will buy their supply from 
them for the ensuing year; that is all. I venture to suggest in two years from — 
now, perhaps three years from now, if conditions carry on the same as they are © 
now—lI cannot tell—if things are just as normal as they are to-day, we won't 
have anything at all. If some unorganized farmer, can come to the city of 
Saskatoon and sell milk at a certain price, then, we must sell it at that price. 
In other words’ we come to this stage where we can sell milk at the same price — 
as any unorganized farmer that ever lived; therefore he does not get the busi- 
ness. When we sell skim milk products to you people in Ontario, we sell it a 
a competitive price. If we do not do that, we do not get the business, and it | 
the same argument exactly, that we use in Saskatoon to-day, exactly. the sam 
thing. We are selling the milk to all distributors. We have nothing iron- -clad, 
Mr. Chairman, which is called a monopoly; there is nothing iron-clad about it 
Any one has the same opportunity to sell milk to the distributor, if he can get 
the business, but we have it and we are sure going to hang on to it, from a purl 
‘competitive ‘point of view. 
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By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
. Do the patrons of your pool come all from out of the T.B. restricted 


_ Q. How do those farmers that are outside the pool dispose of their goods, 
ect to the consumer or through a distributing company?—A. Well, as I said 
fore, there are only about 15 or 16— 
Q. Eighteen.—A. About 18 who are outside the pool, and they sell direct to 
e distributor, and they lose 6 cents a pound butterfat, get 6 cents a pound 
-butterfat less than we do. Our average price for the year is 46 cents, and this 
particular firm pays 40 cents. 
Q. I suppose they will get rid of all theirs?—A. That is correct; that is the 
fair part of it. They get 40 cents on all their milk and we get 46 cents for 
41 per cent of ours. And that is why, of course, we must be very good com- 
petitors even though we are co-operative. 
Q. Is there a tendency for any of them to leave the pool and join those 15?— 
No sir, the other way around. It works this way. We have never turned a 
an down. We take care of all his milk irrespective of how much he ships. 
particular firm will have about 15 shippers, 20, and when their production 
at its height, they cut off 2 or 3 with the result they get 40 cents a pound 
tterfat for a period for all their milk as long as it is distributed, but he does 
t know how long it will last. On many occasions they have come over to us 
id said, “We would like to come in with your fellows, where you can take care 
our milk all the year round, and we are quite prepared to get the average 
price for it, and not allowed to be shipping milk one day and back the next, and 
ck again some other time in the year, and back up again some other time.” 
t is not working out to their interest. On the other hand, we are quite satis- 
fied. We realize the Combines Act is there, and it covers almost everything. 
_ Q. Those 18 shippers, or whatever number it is, give a sense of security to 
the customers that there is not a combine—A. Yes, that is correct. 
~Q. On the other hand, it gives your company or pool a feeling, if you 
e—A. Yes, that is correct. 
_ Q. —that you are not trying to hog everything?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you think if you had 100 per cent registration it would be satisfactory 
to ali? Do you think it would be satisfactory to your customer, irrespective 
: the Combines Act?—A. To our producer, yes, but to our customer— 
© i mean the consumer.—A. Well, to the consumer? I must quite frankly 
dmit that unless we have some support from perhaps outside sources to 
educate the consumer that he was not getting licked, I would prefer not to have 


© @ Yes?—A. Yes, sir, for that one reason. I may just as well say quite 
frankly, gentlemen,—I suppose it is the same in every other city, but in 
Saskatoon the milk probiem is a real political football. Milk always has been, 
and always will be. I do not know whether it is the case in other cities, but 
e have always one or two aldermen getting up— 
__ Q. You mean municipal politics?—A. Yes. They get up every fall and 

ll the people that they are the champions of cheap milk; that there is a 
opoly. And of course they get elected. That is that, sir. I doubt very 
much whether a combine of that type is wonderfully helpful. I want to go on 
ecord as supporting the idea of 100 per cent, because I know the value of 
o the district. The consumer of course, does not quite like it, not in that 


_ By the Chairman: 
. Do these politicians keep their promises like all the rest of them? 
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By Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. I think over a sufficiently long period in which to educate the conwenet 
to establish a community interest it would develop?—A. Quite correct. 

Q. But at the present time you cannot have it?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Under present conditions?—A. We have tried. In Saskatoon we have 
tried along with the organization. We have tried with the Ratepayer’s Associa- 
tion, and the local council of women and various organizations of that nature. 
We ‘have asked them and tried to educate them. We are prepared to have 
a committee representative of the consumers along with ourselves to -regula 
prices in the event of one concern handling the whole commodity. And the — 
local council of women have been very sy mpathetic. We have of course, labour — 
organizations that just do not know what it is all about, and they are a litt 
suspicious. 


te 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. It was never suggested that co-operation as it is in existence in England 
should be worked out with the consumer and your pool establishing a fair pric 
That was never suggested?—A. What is that question? 
Q. It was never suggested that the co-operation of the consumer should | 
organized?—A. No. : 
Q. In order to take care—A. No, sir; we have never suggested that. We 
have simply told the consumer in Saskatoon— 
Q. It is not your business ?—A. No. 
Q. It is more the consumer’s business?—A. That is correct. That has been 
our answer when this matter of combine has been raised. We are quite prepared 
to have a representative of various consuming bodies meet the committee; that 
is to say, they could tell the consuming public whether we are unfair or whether 
we are not. 
@. Now, I understand that you pay according to the strict butterfat 
basis?—A. Yes. 
Q. Supposing you have an overflow of milk in the summer and in the 
wintertime you have less milk, how do you take care of it? Do you take the — 
whole production of the producer? What about the man who will produce a 
big flow of milk in the summer, and in the winter will be working on a higher 
cost basis, perhaps, to produce a bigger supply of milk? Don’t you think 
that if you pay an average price to the producer you discriminate against the 
cne who goes to the expense of working out the production of milk when milk 
is scarce in the wintertime?—A. Yes. I can answer that this way: that we 
pay 48 cents in the winter, and 44 in the summer, or an average of 46 cents. 
The reason we pay four cents more in those winter months, is to encourage 
that very thing you suggest, that is, winter production; and the farmer that 
ships the majority in the winter time gets 48 cents a pound butterfat for the 
fluid market milk, which is the most valuable in the milk market. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And 4 cents is enough to induce him to do that?—A. Rin the preset 
conditions, yes. You see, when milk was selling at 13 cents, and the average 
price was 75 cents for butterfat, the spread was greater. There is one other 
factor there as well sir, and that is this, cheese prices and butter prices always 
have been, since I have been in business, lower in the summer than in t. 
winter, so the milk producer in the winter months has a higher price for fluid. : 
milk, and also a higher price for cheese and butter. The net check is alw: ys oe 
higher from October to February than it is from March to the following Cosy 
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: By Mr. Pickel: 


~ Q. What is the total amount of your milk handled?—A. We handle around 
000 pounds of milk every two weeks, that is 2,000,000 pounds a month. 


By the Chairman: 

-Q. Your establishment, Mr. Gooding, is large enough, of course, so that you 
ver have a shortage?—A. No. 

~ Q. What is the population of Saskatoon?—A. Well, they tell us it is 
)0, Mr. Chairman, but I think 40,000 would more or less hit the mark. 

2 ’ Would it be possible ma city the size of Toronto or Montreal, where 
e are 700,000 or 800,000 or 1,000,000 people, to establish a shed in which 
re would not ‘be a shortage of milk?—-A. Yes, absolutely. 

Q. What about transportation? It would cover quite an area, would it 
ot; f you need a radius of 60 miles to furnish a population of 45, 000, what 
‘ould you say about 700,000 or 800,000? 


Mr. Picken: It is more thickly settled, 

The Witness: I may say this: we can get enough milk within 10 miles of 
atoon for all our requirements. The city have decided that 60 miles is 
adius. 


By the Chairman: 

-Q. Would it not be better in the interests of your pool to shorten up that 
dius, and then you would sell a larger proportion of fluid milk and thereby 
ive a better return?—A. We can only sell so much milk, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. If you had a smaller area there would be less of the milk then turned 
. other sources?—A, Well sir, it is very doubtful how that would work. 
course, it is not exactly our competition ; but it does not matter how small 
area if you must have simple iron-bound laws to say that a man cannot 
ss a line and you must not ship milk, if you do you will be put in jail. If 
did that, possibly it would help, but nothing short of that would. We are 
‘particularly interested in any particular area. We realize this cheese-milk 
the cheese-butter, not only in our own country—in Ontario, it is more 
i—will butt in on ‘the whole milk market. They undoubtedly will so long 


ere it is to-day. They are bound to do that. 
. It depends on the control?—A. Yes, sir; the whole structure must be 
ontrolled. There is only ourselves making cheese in Saskatchewan in the 
tertime. There are a few others in the summer. We had a meeting down 


round 80,060. or 90,000 pounds, but we will be well over 300,000 pounds our- 
es in the one factory this year, and they have 700 of them down i in Ontario, 
nd their average is around 80,000 or 90,000 pounds. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

-Q. What percentage are you short of a 100 per cent pool?—A. Just those 
hippers. 

Q. What percentage does that make?—A. Eighteen from 250. 

-Q. What per¢entage of those who are outside of the pool does that bear 
he total?—-A. We only have 250 milk shippers. We have 2,000— 

Q. That would be about 8 per cent?—A. About 8 per cent. 


_ We sell it all. 
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By M r. Tummon: 


Q. Of course, in your comparison of the making of cheese in fe a 
provinces, transportation charges must be taken into consideration?—A. That 
is correct, sir; but you must have the fluid milk market to hold your price u 
so that you can bring in that other milk from long distances and take care of — 
the transportation and pool all your market so that your average price is 
sufficient for the farmer to stay in business. 

Q. In our district, for example, in connection with cheese factories the 
flow of milk to each factory comes in from a radius of a couple of miles?— ~ 
A. Our average price to the shipper this year is between 30 and 35 cents a 
pound butterfat. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Taking your cream as cream, do you get it out of fluid milkk?—A. We ~ 
have 250 milk members. I have simply told you our milk section. We have 
two sections in our pool—the milk section and the cream section. We have 
about 1,800 cream shippers and 250 milk shippers. Now, it is the milk shippers” 
I have been talking to you about this morning. a 

Q. I would like to hear about the cream?—A. As far as the cream shipper 
is concerned, unfortunately, there is not very much to tell in the way of profits, 
because we have been in the cream business for the last three years, and, of — 
course, prices have gone all to pieces; but we are very fortunate in this regard a 
that our volume of cream is greater to-day than it was a year ago. That, I 
think, shows that our pool— a. 

Q. They are not members of your organization?—A. Oh, yes, they are, 
absolutely; contract signers the same as the milk shippers. i 

Q. It is just one organization? It increases the number of your organiza- — 
tion. How many members have you got including the cream and milk shippers? 
—A. Just the one organization, but two sections, the milk shippers section and 
the cream shippers section. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is that sweet cream or churned cream?—A. Churning cream. That is 
a pure churned cream section. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Is your fluid milk not the source of your fluid cream? Do you separate 
that from the milk itself?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what do you do with the skimmed milk?—A. Powder it. 

Q. What is the value of skimmed milk?—A. To the producer? 

Q. Yes—A. Well, sir, that is operating costs, but I am prepared to tell 
you—it is purely an operation cost. 

Q. Something like 10 cents a hundred pounds?—A. Oh, yes; more than 
that. 

Q. You are aware of the fact that in some cities the skim milk is just gommg 
into the sewers?—A. Yes. That is correct; but ours, of course, is not. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. In the manufacture of your aleece do you dispose of the whey?—A. Yes. 


Q. How do you handle it? What I am getting at js: your shippers are so 
far away that you cannot return it?—A. Yes. We sell it to two men that are 
in partnership in the hog business right outside Saskatoon. 


Cia. . 
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By Mr. Porteous: 
. You skim it first?—A. No, sir; we do not. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

ray ‘Would it be fair to ask you about what you realize for that whey per 
pounds?—A. Well, sir, I have never figured that out. We make three vats 
heese a day, 75 gallon vats, and that is a lot of whey. I would not say we 
: e three vats of cheese all the year around, but we get $750 a year for the 
whey. Just what that means a pound I have never figured out. 

: Q. It is pretty cheap?—A. Awfully cheap. 


By Mr. Porteous: 

Q. From the fluid milk standpoint, would you say that the secret of your 
ecess has been the keeping of that surplus off the market?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. In your opinion, through co-operative effort, could not that be done in 
ny locality?—A. Yes. I am absolutely satisfied that it can. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. How do you distinguish between fluid milk shippers and your sour cream 
shippers. Is that arranged by considering the sanitary conditions of the farm? 
Yes. 

Q. Altogether?—A. Yes. The city have them licensed. Their channels of 
milk must be licensed dairymen. The cream shipper does not. That is accord- 
ing to the city regulations. 


By Mr. Taylor: 
-Q. With regard to the returns for 100 pounds of skim milk, how much 
would you realize on the powdered milk?—A. Well, sir, I do not know how to 
answer that question. 
_ Mr. Picks: It is a trade secret? 
The Witness: Yes. I am not particularly anxious that we should be telling 
r cost of manufacture and production. If I must, I certainly will. 


By Mr. Loucks: 
Q. How do you charge for this powdered milk? A number of the farmers 


do take it back?—A. Yes. 
Q. And what does it cost them?—A. We sell it back to our farmers at 


Q. The’ powder?—A. Yes. In 100 pound sacks. It has been as low as 
75. The skim milk market, of course, fluctuates the same as any other 
market, and we have sold it back to our farmers at $4.75. Right to-day it is 
$5.25. That is not the price we sell to the trade. The members have that 
privilege. 


By Mr. Taylor: 

-Q. How much powder would you get from a hundredweight of milk?—A. 
Roughly 84 to 9 pounds of powder from 100 pounds of milk. 

2 =). The reason I asked you that question was that I questioned you a while 

ago with regard to sweet cream and you said you were selling it too cheaply. If 

you have this powdered milk I was trying to get the basis at which you figure 

at?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


-Q. With reference to profits—all those profits that accrue go back to the 
atrons, do they not?—A. Absolutely. We have returned the skim milk powder 
dends—bonuses we prefer to call them—from time to time. We did not 
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last year on account of our making an investment in a certain piece o ; 
We have not realized yet on that property, and until we do, last year’s 
on milk powder—credits on milk powder will not be distributed. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Are they in proportion with the amount of milk that was contribut 
A. Absolutely, yes. Se 


By Mr. Weir: 


Q@. You say there are between 1,600 and 1,800 cream shippers within the 
same radius?—A. We have 1,800 cream shippers and 250 milk shippers. 
Q. Are the 1,800 within the 60-mile radius?—A. No, sir; cream can com 
from any area. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. The city deals only with fluid milk?—A. The city deals only with fi 
milk. 
By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. Are the cream shippers not submitted to any regulation by the Board 
Health?—A. No, sir. 
Q. None w hatever. Don’t you think it would be a good recommendation 
have the provincial government take care of that to get rid of this systen 
supported by the friends of the pasteurization people? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Suppose another 250 of these cream shippers should qualify for i 
fluid milk market, what effect would that have?—A. If 250— 

Qe another 250 shippers should qualify?—-A. Yes, that is correct. 
another 250 qualified for the whole milk market they would have one of tw 
things to do—mind you the city Board of Health, they go out and inspect an 
dairyman or any farmer when he asks to be inspected; they do not say no; they 
say yes, irrespective of whether they want the milk or not. They go out anc 
inspect the extra 250 which the chairman is speaking of, and if they all live up 
to regulations they get a licence. That means that there are 250 more licensed — 
shippers, and the next chap is after a market to sell milk. 

Q. You could not refuse to take them into your organization?—A. We ca 
now, because we have these other 15 that are shipping to the other distributo 
Before we were stuck tight. 


By Mr. Tummon: 3 
Q. You have got it down pretty well?—A. Yes. Before we were stuck. It 
simply meant we had 500 instead of 250. : 


The committee rose at 1 o’clock to resume at 3.30 p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. oe 


The CHaArtrRMAN: I shall now call Mr. Love. 


J. R. Love called and sworn. 


The CuarrMAN: Mr. Love, I understand, is a member of the Alberta Legisla: 

ture, and also connected with the Alberta Pool or the Alberta Milk Producer 
By the Chairman: ‘ a 

Q. What is your position Mr. Love, with the organization?—A. I a 
“member of the Northern Alberta Dairy Pool Limited, of Edmonton. 
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ives of our western co-operative dairy organizations. I am sorry I cannot 
to you and speak to you as an executive or as an official that understands 
e inner workings of the dairy business. The point of view I should like to 
before this committee is the point of view of the ordinary member, the 
paces, and to try to give to you the information that you desire in regard 


are delivering through our organization. 

” Mr. Chairman, I know that the committee like me to get to the point, and 
ll try to review briefly the type of organization I am representing. We are 
ite different from any of the organizations that you have had represented this 
before your committee. The set- -up of our organization is what I presume 
ome » might call the oe system. It is a non- capital stock type of organiza- 
vhich is very rigid and re rer a period be years. Perharis a ie you 
( comprehension of what is involved when a member joins our organization 
ght refer to some of the clauses in our agreement, ne if you wish, IT shall 
e the agreement with the committee. 


; ric CHAIRMAN: You will file the agreement; thank you. 
7 The WItNEss: Now, the committee is primarily interested, I understand, in 


al Re eiidine cream.—A. Including cream. Here is how we, as members, 
re tied up to our organization. The “pool, which is the association, agrees to 
eceive and take delivery of the milk and (or) cream delivered to it by the 
oducer; to handle, transport and market all or any thereof as fluid milk 
oducts or by-products, all within its discretion and in whatever way. and at . 
ch time and place as the pool shall, in its judgment, determine to be to the 
best advantage of all the producers who have signed this agreement or any 
vgreement similar in terms. Therefore we have, by becoming a member of this 
nization, forgone any opportunity of taking advantage of the fluid milk 
rket, except when our organization through its management may permit any 
‘us to do so. Now, in the organization, fluid cream and milk shall be pooled . 
oarately, and will be kept in separate funds all the way through the different 
ocesses through which they pass. The pool reserves the right to notify and 
require the producer from time to time and, in the absolute discretion of the 
pool, to deliver its product to the pool either as cream or fluid milk or in a 
ignated percentage of each, and the producer covenants and agrees to deliver 
;milk and (or) cream in accordance with such notice and requirement. Out 
the product there are various funds set aside, up to two cents per pound of 
utterfat and up to six per cent of the other products handled, to create a com- 
ercial reserve, to set up a reserve for the purchase and payment of our plant, 
and for any other purpose that the board may see fit to use that fund for. We 
sign this contract for a period of five years. It is automatically renewed for a 
further five year period, unless during the six months prior to the date when this 
contract would otherwise expire, either party gives notice to the other of his 
le ‘e to withdraw. So unless we are on the job, and take advantage of the 
pp tunity within six months before the end of each five year ¥ period, we are 
BER tically tied up for life, or as long as we are in the business 


By the Chairman: 

Q: Has the validity of that ever been questioned?—A. It has never been 
“ques oned. It has never gone before the courts. I think we have obtained 
“ee best legal advice and assistance in drawing up this contract, and it 
er heen contested in the courts. 


% 
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By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What town do you come from?—A. I come from Edmonton. The head- 
quarters of our organization is in Hdmonton. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What happens if a member gives up farming entirely? Is there pro- 
vision there to release him?—A. The association may release him then. If a 
man ceases to produce, the association would naturally exercise its right to — 
cancel his agreement, if he does not do it himself. 

Q. You would not hold any man that went in on the same farm that he 
is on?_A. No. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Your head office is in Fdmonton?—A. Hien toa Alberta. 

(. Have you subsidiaries around in other different towns?—A. Now, I will 
give you some idea of the organization, how it functions. The Northern Alberta — 
Dairy Pool operates in what might be termed the northern part of Alberta, 
with Edmonton as its centre. We have two sister organizations that work 
on the same plan, but yet are entirely separate, separately incorporated, operate 
and are responsible entirely to their own respective members, one at Alix, which 
manufactures butter only, and serves the central part of Alberta, known as — 
the Central Alberta Dairy Pool; and the Southern Alberta Dairy Pool with its — 
headquarters in Calgary, serving the southern part of the province. I might — 
say that the difference between the southern unit and the unit that I represent 
and am a member of, is that the southern unit have separately incorporatd their _ 
milk section and their cream section. The Southern Alberta Dairy Pool manu- 
factures butter; the Calgary and District Milk Producers Association is in the 
milk distributing business; the Northern Alberta Dairy Pool is in all the different 
branches of the industry right from the barn through to the consumer’s door- 
step. We manufacture primarily butter, and we started our organization in 
1928. At the end of that year we had a membership of 847 who had signed 
the agreement. At the beginning of this year we had a membership of 3,059 who 
had signed this agreement; and it may be of interest to the committee to know 
that on account of hard times we have not employed an agent of any kind to — 
solicit memberships in the country. We spend practically no money in trying ~ 
to get more members, but what we have done, we have said to the producers by 
and large, “Ship to us; if you are satisfied, sign our contract and obtain your 
share of the profits we can show you.” The result of that, owing to the satis- 
faction that we have given, is that 289 signed up last year in reply to that © 
invitation to become members. The earnings of our organization are distributed 
and accredited only to members. The non-member can get the market price 
of cream, because we pay the daily market price, the same as he can get from ~ 
a private company, but the only way he can participate in the dividends is © 
by signing the agreement. : 


By Mr. Bouchard: : Ps 

Q. Do you call this a dividend or just a return, an apportioning?— 

A. I presume that in this organization there are no such things as profits. TH ~ 
you will read that agreement, it will say that where we are to transport, handle, — 
process, and market the farmers’ product, we shall deduct expenses and return _ 
to him the balance. 
Q. You just apportion the benefits?—A. That is it. 

Q. According to the quantity of milk that they supply?—A. Yes. I think 

a fair interpretation of that dividend question is that the initial price we pay — 
to-day for cream or for milk is the first payment, and the final Payment piso 
made at the end of the year’s business. 
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‘Exactly; T prefer hat. —A. I think that gives a better interpretation of 
is. We started as a cream producers’ organization, the centralizer 
e of course, drawing cream 150; as far as 175 miles I presume in some cases. 
dmonton is quite different from Saskatoon. You will remember that milk in 
askatoon was within sixty miles radius; but in Edmonton it comes within 
een miles radius, and not more than twenty miles radius of the city; and 
verefore, having obtained members close in to Edmonton, the demand at our 
nnual meetings slowly but surely pressed the board to go into the fluid milk 
iness; and in 1930, in January, we started in the fluid milk business. Up 
il that time there was only one large distributor of fluid milk. When we 
ered the business the second really large distributor also entered, and to-day 
re are three of what you would call large sized distributors, who pasteurize 
d deliver milk to the consumer. In addition, we have one very large private 
stributor who does pasteurizing. He has a very large herd, and it is a 
nily proposition. He owns his cows and pasteurizes and distributes his milk. 
en, of course, as you all know where you have not the favourable situation 
it you heard about in Saskatoon, the compulsory pasteurization by-law— 
ve have not got that, and we have therefore a great number of independent 
mall peddlers distributing raw milk throughout the city. I can’t give you any 
a of the proportion of the total fluid milk distributed by these independent 
dlers. 
_ Now, in 1930, we started into the fluid milk business. 


sf fe SS et 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


-Q. How did you get your money, first?—A. Very good. I am glad you 
<ed that, because I think it is necessary to deal with that before we go into our 
business. Our financial set-up—in studying the Danish system, you will recall 
at they have also, in addition to co-operative marketing associations, co-opera- 
re banks. When the farmer signs up practically a life contract to deliver to an 
ociation, there is fairly good security to the co-operative bank to supply funds 
0 give him his creamery plant. We have not that happy situation in Alberta. 
We went to the banks with these hard and binding contracts, but the banks 

d, “We don’t operate in Canada on the Danish system, but ‘if your govern- 
ment that was very generous in helping the wheat pool to start, would give you 
a guarantee that they will stand behind you, then we will give you credit as 
equired.” So the legislature of Alberta passed the Co-operative Marketing Act 
of some five years ago, in which the legislature, the government, was able to 
extend the same credit to dairy co-operative marketing organizations that was 
given to the wheat pool when it started business. 
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By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Was it regulatory as well under the Co-operative Marketing Act?—A. 
The regulations under the act are very definite. The association— 
-Q. If you would rather continue, all right—A. No, I would like to answer 
at. I think it is important. The association must first of all put up 10 per 
t of the amount of capital required to build its plant, from its own resources. 
he government will guarantee the bank the remaining 90 per cent; and then the 
equires that a certain percentage of that shall be repaid year by year. The 
imum number of years, I think, is twenty; but we are hoping that we won’t 
ed many years to repay our loan. 
Now, the progress we have made on that account, dealing with the finances; 
have a plant now, an investment in plant of $217, 437. 52. Would you care to 
me analyze that to show how it is made up? 


Mr. PIcKEL: Yes, if you please. 


a 
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spur into our premises which cost $302.58. Now, our creamery building f 
houses the creamery and the milk department as well, is an investm 
$93,886.08. We have in the last year, at the request of our membership, 
taken to handle eggs and poultry; and we have a very modest building 
side of our premises, costing $11,101.32 for the poultry building. Machi: 
and equipment, including creamery and milk equipment, $82,430.16. Horses 
and horse equipment, $4,714.33. Wagons and sleighs, $8,464.15. Mr. Chairman. 
I say to the reporters that I will be glad to present this statement, so that they 
can get these figures. 


By Mr. Pickel: ee 
(. You might just tell the committee how many horses, sleighs and teal 
you have on the road?—A. I want to say right here is where the difficulty ari 
for an ordinary member answering some of the questions I thought might be 
raised, and what I did—I understood I was to appear to-morrow—I wirec 
yesterday for additional information that I might answer some of the questions 
that were asked the others. I think we have only around 14 wagons on the — 
street. 
By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. Just to complete our information, can you tell us who paid the 10 per 
cent required by the governments and for the banks?—A. The producers, t 
organization itself obtained the funds by loans, private loans and other means, 
to pay it itself. 
Q. But there is no paid-up capital?—A. I am coming to that, as to how 
paid that, I am dealing with the investment at the moment: Then we have 
office furniture and fixtures, $3,305.02; and in motor trucks $4,779.40; our hor: 
barn cost $4,452.50; that makes a total of $217,437.52, which enabled us to 
manufacture last year around a million and a half pounds of butter. The 
actual figures I can give you in a moment; and to distribute, I would estimate 
in the neighbourhood, of the past fourteen months, about three million pounds 
of milk—these figures are shown as at December 31, 1932, and the last statement 
was October 30, 1931, which is a fourteen month period. The reason for th 
was that formerly, we wanted our final payments to be sort of a Christmas 
present, and we found that we could not do it and they decided to let the year 
run to the end of the current year so that we can file our mcome tax TapOms a 
so forth, on the current year basis. 
Q. Have you any income tax?—A. We have to file a return. 
Q. But you don’t pay any?—-A. We pay a certain amount, that is, we p 
on what we set aside as capital, but what we distribute to our members by. 
way of final payment is not taxable. 
Q. Well, you have no federal income fara I think we have to file a 
return, I don’t think we have to pay. 
Q. That is all?—A. Now, so much for our capital investment. In the past 
four years, in addition to paying what we term a current market price, we have 
earned for our members—this is rather ambiguous, I admit, I am calling it 
gross profits, but it is what some might refer to as final payment. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is, returns?—A. Returns of $112,995. . 

Q. Let us cet that again—A. In the four years ending December 31, 1932 
our gross earnings the final earnings that were available—amounted duri 
this four year period to $112,995. Of this, we applied on the reduction of o 
capital debt, by issuing to our respective members participation certifie 
indicating what they had contributed to the capital reduction in debt, an ama 
of $37,092. 
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1 to ale on what is known as a revolving finance system 
vhiel plan, when a member holds participation certificate marked “A,” 
luring the first year of operation, he will be paid out so that a new 
r coming in at a later time will be carrying the load; and it will revolve 
that, from year to year. We started on about a seven year basis, under 
nt economic conditions, however, I think it will take a little longer. No 
est is paid on these participation certificates. This was raised at our annual 
ig about a month ago. There was not a request that any interest be 
id, although the farmers were hard up as you all know. They thought if we 

ald get rid of this interest burden and have a revolving system, that would 
a e the proper way to function. 

re have set aside for depreciation reserve on plant $37,181; and we have 


Now, coming to the returns, in the way that I think you want them. You, 
lieve, are rather anxious to know, what do we pay to our producer for fluid 
what do we charge the consumer, and what is the spread or the cost of 
business? We are paying to our fluid milk producers what we term a 
c price of $1.80 per 100 pounds on 3-6 milk. 


By the Chairman: 

. Is that laid down, Mr. Love?—A. At the plant, with a 5 cent up and 
wn “payment for each one-tenth of one per cent increase or decrease in butter- 
“content in the milk—5 cents a point. 


is 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

. That is, 5 cents, fluctuating according to the price of butter on the market. 
No, we maintained the 5 cent payment since we commenced business: 
6 milk would be $1.80; 4 per cent milk would be $2; 3-2 milk would be worth 
60. That is the way ‘it works. 


By the Chairman: 
. It works both ways?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

. How does it compare this year with the price for butterfat in the ordinary 
nels of trade?—A. Now, if you would mind erate eae question, I think 
this sur plus 


— By Mr. Bouchard: 

. They are well observed?—A. They are very well observed, by the fact — 
he health department of the city maintains inspectors who are right on 
job. They are more careful to-day than they ever were before. These 
ection and sanitary regulations have of late become very rigid in the 
1onton milkshed. Aside from prescribing the number of square feet of 
e for each cow in the barn, these regulations call for a definite amount of 
ow space for each cow, and a specially constructed milkhouse apart from 
e barn a certain distance—I am afraid I have not got the figures of the distance 
w—the milkshed must have cement floors, and a sterilization unit is now being 
juested that will cost in the neighbourhood of $100. This will likely become 
n ard equipment for all milk producers delivering milk to the city. 
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Q. Is any ventilation system required?—A. Yes, the ventiliatio 
ments are very rigid. All cows producing milk for ‘city distribution must | 
tested twice a year for T.B. The one I am giving you now I think is a rath 
recent requirement—all persons engaged in any work pertaining to milk prod 
tion on the farm or the handling of the milk in the creamery, as well as” 
deliverymen, must undergo a medical examination periodically to ascertain thei 
absolute freedom from communicable diseases of any kind. Now, that. is 
getting the fluid milk situation to a point where a man who invests in a dairy 
to meet these requirements has a great deal at stake. - 

Q. To a point where pasteurization would not be needed. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Who pays for all this?—A. The producer pays for all that. e 
Q. For the protection of the city consumer?—A. Yes. Now, here is the 
point. cate : ey 
The CHarrmMaNn: But you must admit that he gets a preference. 


The Witness: Yes, the member who can qualify for a city permit to 
deliver milk to the city then applies to our Association for permission to deliv: 
fluid milk through our organization. They are all tied up by a contract, and 
we therefore control our own surplus because we only take new shippers w 
live very close to the city, and who are qualified to ship. Our associatio 
decides whether or not they deliver to our fluid milk section. Our surplus, the 
amount of milk that we do not use at our plant for city use, is about 30 per 
cent, and we settle for that surplus—that 30 per cent—by paying the butterfat 
price for that surplus. Now there is where I think the greatest “hardship” 
shall I say, exists in the minds of our shippers to-day. I think this will be 
rather startling to you. We pay for that surplus on butterfat prices—I presume 
these payments are the averages for each month, because the producers are paid 
twice a month—now, here is what 100 pounds of 3.5 milk, paid for on butterf 
prices, would bring in the month of July for the past four years: In 1929 th 
July prices for butterfat, special grade, was 35 cents—100 lbs., of 3.5 per cent 
milk would bring $1.225 cents; a year later, in 1930, the butterfat price for 
special grade butterfat in July was 25 cents, and a hundred pounds of milk 
was worth $.874; in 1931 our butterfat price for that month for special grade 
was 16.4 cents, and 100 pounds of milk on butterfat basis was worth 57.4 cents; 
and last July— 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. When you say butterfat do you mean milk butter?—A. No, butterfat 
bought in our milk department for churning into butter. We have three grades, 
special, number one and number two. Last July, 1932, the best grade of cream 
supplied to our creameries in the month of July brought 10.4 cents a pounds 
and 100 pounds of milk was worth 36.4 cents. . 

Q. uae do you explain that, the price of butterfat was never as low as 
that?—A. I only wish, Mr. Chairman, that this committee were investigating 
that phase of the industry which is affecting the Western Provinces; and with- 
out taking your time I would like to file with the committee our average monthly 
prices for. special grade cream for each month for the years 1926, 1927, 1928, — 
1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932. It is rather astounding that in April of ‘last year we 
received 16 cents; May, June and July, when our flush of production was on ~— 
and we were told that a lot of butter would be exported—when only 1 pound 
out of 40 was exported—that one pound set the price for the other 39; or of our 
entire production during that period, some 125,000,000 pounds of butter, only 
3,000,000 pounds were exported. Our cream prices fell to 124 cents in Ma 
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sin June, and 10.4 cents in July. In August it came back to 15 re: 
mber back to 17.4 cents, and it remained on that level until the end of the 


‘There is the problem, as I see it, affecting the fluid milk producer. In the 
time he gets a tremendously low price over the full amount of the sur- 
plus; and he feels that it is not fair, that there is something wrong; and I think 
e Is. 

Now, what do we sell our milk for? Milk is selling in Edmonton i all 
d istributors at ten tickets for a dollar, or ten cents a quart, delivered to the 
onsumer, I may say that since we have entered the business of distributing 
own milk to the consumers of Edmonton we have I think had very happy 
ions with the two private distributors in the city. »There has been nothing 
hat could be classed as a price. war in Edmonton, I think, since we have been 
in business. -We are trying to work together for the common interest of our 
producers. I presume that what you would like to know is, what amount of 
at is returned to our members. Well $1.80 per hundred is the present basic 
e, for the fluid milk delivered. Taking 38-9 quarts to the hundred pounds 
t would be 4-6 cents per quart. Now, the difference is 5:4 cents; but that is 
our real spread. 

Q. Yes.—A. There is a second payment to be made, and the operation for 
fourteen months ending the past year showed a surplus for the milk depart- 
nt of $6,208.49, I have made an estimate. I would have had this accurately 
had known more about what might have been expected or what the com- 
tee really wanted; but I have estimated roughly 3,000,000 pounds of milk 
ing that period went through the plant the profits on which represent about 
7 cents a hundred or about half a cent a quart, the final payment. 

-Q. That makes 5 cents a quart?—A. About 5-1. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


29, That would be abcut a 50-50 division?—A. A 50-50 division; that is 
about what it is; and, of course, the investment in a milk plant is very heavy 
you know, and we are taking most of that and crediting it to the member 
his payment on the capital we borrowed from the bank. I do not know 
ctly the interest we pay the bank but the government guarantee does not 
an that we get interest any cheaper than our competitors. We deal with 
bank, not with the government. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. You are building up something that will be less and less costly ?— 
Yes. We pay the regular interest that our competitors pay the bank for 
money they borrow. The point I would like to make now is that of the 
5 cent cost of distributing our milk I think about 3 cents of that could be charged 
to the cost of delivering the milk after it is pasteurized and bottled to the con- 
mer’s door. Of course, you have heard a great deal about price wars and 
store competition in other cities and when the chain store reduces its 


By the Chairman: 

_Q. What proportion, if any, of that milk is bulk milk?—A. not a great deal 
of our milk is sold—I presume you mean wholesale? 

Q: oe wholesale?—A. Not a great percentage. I cannot. give you the 
"We have few of what you might call substantial contracts with 
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Q. That would affect the price, of course?—A. Yes; We sal ie te stor 
for 84 cents a quart. These prices, I believe, are uniform among the thr 
distributors. ; 

Now, regarding the chain store situation, I am very happy to say. ‘that 
we have not had that situation menace our organization in Edmonton. 
threatened—I think, to some extent it has existed in the city of Calgary— 
threatened to break out in Edmonton and our government warned those involved 
that they were prepared to pass public utility legislation that would place milk — 
as a public utility under the control of our Public Utility ee q 
somewhat similar to the Winnipeg situation. From that day on we have had — 
no trouble. I am able to tell you that our stores on the whole—there may 
be an odd isolated exeeption—are charging the same price to the consumer 
as we charge from the wagons—10 cents a quart. 

@. Of course, you have the authority in your province to declare milk 
public utility 2—A. Yes. Have you dealt with that, Mr. Chairman? - ; 

Q. No—A. I would like to file with you, after referring to it briefly, a 
copy of our legislation known as the Public Utilities Act with the amendmen 
that were passed recently in our legislature. A synopsis of what this Act 
involves might be summed up as follows: “ The purpose of this Bill is to give 
the Board of Public Utilities Commissioners power to make enquiries into 
matters relating to the production, handling and distribution of milk, if it 
appears to the board that the milk supply in any part of the province is ‘likely 
to be interrupted or impaired in quality to any extent affecting the public — 
health or convenience, it may make regulations, and particularly prescribe bhi 
area or areas affected by any regulation, provide for the supervision of the — 
production and sale of milk and all operations incidental thereto; license milk — 
dealers; regulate the production, reception,. handling, storing, and delivery of — 
milk; classify milk producers, distributcrs and dealers; and establish schedules | 
of prices.’ 

Q. Now, who takes the initiative to make milk a public utility? Is it the 
board or a government?—A. “The board shall have jurisdiction upon its — 
own initiative or upon complaint in writing to inquire into any matter relating | FE 
to the production, supply, distribution or salle of milk.” 

Q. It is the board itself?—A. The board itself; or it may come about by . 
the initiative of someone making complaint to the board. ie 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. It really is under the board?—A, Yes, it is. And the fact that this — 
existS on the statute books and may be put into effect any day is one reason 
why I think we are not likely to have the trouble that other places have had. 
I hope it shall never be put into effect, but it is there for our protection if it 
is required. I would be glad to file with the committee all the amendments 
we made to the Bill at our recent session. Now, that is the exact Bill as it — 
stands. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I have continued long enough, = 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Who would require the application of this rear ae would . 
require it? Who would ask for it? a 
Mr. Tummon: The producers or anybody? ‘ 
Witness: I would presume that if chain stores commenced to sell rail 
for 5 cents a quart, both our producers’ organization—private distributors and 
our own association would wait upon the Board of Public Utility Commissioner 
or send a petition to them. They would first investigate, and if they deem 3 1 - 
necessary, act according to the legislation. : 
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By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. For instance, is it any inducement to the producer of milk to increase the 
erfat of his herd according to the prices that are paid to-day?—A. I 
d answer that by saying that most of the herds in our district produce an 
age of about 3-6 butterfat. If there were any inducement why I think you 
ould find the average milk coming in of a higher test than the average that 
buy. I do not think there is any indication that there is a tendency of 
producers to tamper with the butterfat content of the milk. 

Q. Nor to decrease it?—-A. -Naturally, not decrease it. They lose 5 cents 
point under 3-6 

- Q. The point I want to make is this: if there is any inducement to ifterease 
deerease it what will regulate it? For instance, somebody might take a 
ttle cream out of his milk or add cream to it; how could you prevent that?— 
BK Of course, we can prevent that. By the terms of our agreement we can 
demand ee our producers deliver a milk of a certain range of test. 


oy Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Between?—A. And that it shall not be tampered with. It must come 
as it is from the cow. We can regulate that in our organization. We control 
e members. 

Q. Would not you in your control say it shall not be below or above 


certain precentages of butterfat?—A. Of course, we have not found it necessary. 
Tt could be done. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. You receive a 3-3 milk or a 3-9 milk, and you pay accordingly ?—A. 
a Quite. 

=; . By Mr. Bouchard: 
~ Q. You have no case?—A. We have had no case of any of our members 
delivering milk that was not acceptable to our organization. I presume you 
nean the milk that might have been tampered with? 
- Q. Yes—A. No. We have not had a case of any member. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is there anything objectionable about a farmer, for stance, adding a 
rtain amount of cream to his milk to bring it up to a reasonable standpoint ?— 
. I would say that what is being done in some cases—for instance, a farmer 
is a herd of holsteins that test a little low; he may take on three or four 
_ jerseys and bring his test up. That is the way it is done. 

_ Mr. Vauiance: There are some in this province that cannot come up to 
the requirements in butterfat; I know them. 


The Wirness: I inow some of our members do that; they keep a few 


a ich the fen and you will see mixed fone. of holsteins ware Shee 
hat for? To step up the milk; one to give the volume and the other butter- 


Mr. Tummen: You cannot tell by going on a train what butterfat a cow 
aol 2S 
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By Mr. Bouchard: ine 


Q. That is why I am so insistent upon this point. It is an admitter pr 
ciple, I think, in the livestock system that a man will try to increase as mu 
as possible the butterfat content of the milk. Now, if your organization 
built up so as to give an inducement to the farmers who are always working 
improve their herds by selection and so on, I think it would be much m 
reasonable?—A. You would agree that the 5 cent premium for each o 
tenth of 1 per cent increase in the butterfat content would be an inducement. , 

Q. Whatever percentage is paid. So long as you pay something reasonable 
that would induce farmers to have as rich milk as they can get, so he would 
improve his herd all the time, rather than, as we have had evidence with some 
other companies, not paying any heed to that with the result that. the farmers — 
become rather indifferent to this condition, and perhaps afer ten generations of 
calves they will have to rebuild all their stock. That is why I insist on thi 
point, that some consideration should be giv en to the farmers who have alwa. 
improved the quality of their milk and the quality of the butterfat content 
it?—A. In our method we are taking into consideration that point, are we 
not? . 

Q. Yes. I think you do it properly. 


By the Chairman: aan 

q. I want to ask you a question. I do not know whether you can answer it 

or not. I suppose labour costs enter very materially into the price and the cost 
and the spread, do they not? Labour costs within your organization?—A. I — 
would say that our labour costs are very low on account of the tremendous Se 
volume we handle. We take men from the butter department for an hour or — 
two hours or three hours a day into the milk department, and their hours spent 
in the milk department, I think, are such that we have very efficient working © : 
arrangements and our labour costs are about as low as you can get them. 
Q. What I was trying to get at was this: do your labour costs within your 
organization bear any comparison or have any relation to the labour costs on 
those farms that are producing this high-class milk?—A. The labour costs in — 
our plant, I think, are quite reasonable. I would have to give you the various 
costs—the different types of labour so that you could compare that with some - 
others you have. 
Q. We have a brief that was sent in this morning by the Acrialgategem 
Association of your province?—A. That is of B.C. : 
Q. No. Alberta. You were not here at the time that was read, and I do 

not think I mentioned it to you; but they say that labour must be paid for at 
a higher rate on the farms that are producing fluid milk than ordinary farm ~ 
Jabour. I was wondering if you keep your labour costs within your organization 
anywhere on a par with the labour costs of the farmer who is producing this 
milk?—A. Oh, well, of course naturally the labour costs of the factory : are on é 
quite -a different level to the labour costs of the farmer. 
Q. Why should that be?—A. It is unfortunate that the farmer takes ee 

is left, and he may not get even interest rates on investment, whereas in a 
business even that is co-operatively run, we do pay interest, depreciation, and 
all the legitimate charges; but the farmer cannot do all that. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

@. Do your figures take into account the results of butter and poultry 

feature?—A. Yes. oe ee 

Q. Do you manufacture milk powder or evaporated milk?—A. No, we = 

manufacture principally butter. We received during this 14 month period, 
1,330,540 pounds of butterfat and made that into 1,644,444 pounds of butter. = 
Q. How about cheese?—A. We make no cheese. : 


<= 
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‘By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. But your entire cost of operating your plant is divided pro rata amongst 
ifferent things that you put out, such as fluid milk, butter and such like?— 
Take our dividends last year, our final payments, if you like. Our 
department had $18,015.79, and our oe Sen $6,208.49. Now, 


ay How is fiat eal ere for that you eee into ice cream?—A. That comes 
he surplus. That maybe is why we earn a fairly large profit; but I may 
ve only have one small ice cream unit. We do not make a great deal. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


ag What about your sweet cream sale? Where do you get it, by separating 
t of the surplus?—A. We took into our organization when we started, a few 
cream shippers from the Millet district, and they have supplied the table 
for the organization, and it has been kept separate. They are like a third 


a: So, you do not separate any of the surplus milk for sweet cream?—A. No, 
lo not separate anything except the surplus of 30 per cent from our fluid 


rz “question i in regard to cay costs is this: some eee ECs ee been. 
—A. May I see them? 

~Yes.—A. I am sorry I was not here when that was read, but it represents 
id milk producers who are not in our organization. They are organized 
they have made their presentation. I am sorry I was not here. 

( he reason I asked that was this: it says here that an effort should be 
to place the production of fluid milk on a cost plus basis?—A. Yes. 

@. Labour costs and other things enter into the cost of production. I was 
-if it were possible to keep your labour costs within your organization? 
ake it possible? 

ss. And on a par?—A. I would say it is impossible unless our organiza- 
ake an agreement with other distributors and obtain a pasteurization 
o that no raw milk could be peddled, and the consumers would stand 
erease which would be necessary to pay our producers on a cost plus basis. 
o you think the prices you are paying for fluid milk to-day are on a 
?—A. I do not think they are. I think, as I said before, the reason 
st was made, is not so much on account of the basic price paid, but 
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you will find that in some of the organizations some “of pee men in n 
50 per cent surplus, and that surplus is bringing such a ridiculously low price 
that the average they get for 100 pounds of milk is very low. I think that 
the reason. I think they have a very just claim to ask for a much la 
return than they are getting, owing to the rquirements that now are made on 
fluid milk producers to invest in up-to-date sanitary equipment, and maintain, 
their herds in a modern way. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


@. You make no difference at all in the price of mlik in summer and winter? — 
—A. We find that when the volume in the spring increases greatly, and the 
volume that is being distributed to a great extent by those independent distr 
butors, is being sold at_a cent less a quart, we are forced to get on 4 9 cen 
basis, ‘and when that time comes, our producers may have a 40 or 35 cent re- 
duction in their basic price. That has not happened this year. I do not kno 
whether it may be forced into effect or not. Last year it necessitated the 9 cen 
price, and about $1.45 for basic milk; but we are still operating on $1.80 and 1 
cent a quart basis. 

Q. You pay $1.80 irrespective of the season of the year?—A. We are paying 
it to-day, but may be next month it will have to be changed. There is n 
definite date when it may be changed. Conditions bring changes about 4S 
competition and various other factors. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There is another recommendation here, Mr. Love. It says: “The spread. 
between the producer to consumer should be controlled.” As a distributing 
organization, have you any objection to that?—A. No. 
Q. That would be arbitrarily controlled by a public utility board or some- 
thing of that nature?—-A. Thinking now, apart from our particular organization, 
that is functioning as we feel in the best interests of our members, I think an 
one must realize two or three or four milk wagons going up a street is ineffi- 
cient distribution, and if the city decided to make it a city utility, and dis 
tributed its own milk supply, from its own milk wagons, certainly a saving 
could be made, and that spread reduced. I think that is true. 
Q. You w ould have no objection to that?—A. Not if the aE wished to do it 

we would have no objection to it. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. We might go back to a question that you yourself raised about the 
ridiculously low price paid for surplus milk—A. Surplus milk. 

Q. Yes. Are there not a lot of farmers in Alberta, as well as in other 
provinces, who live where they cannot sell whole milk, and are they not in the 
position of having to take that ridiculously low price you mention for all their 
production?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. And would you not say that they are producing on a cost minus tee Ba 
—A. Absolutely. What is going to happen this year? I think Mr. Coote will - 
bear me out in this. The hope that has to be extended to the producer is that th 
East will increase its cheese production and decrease its butter production so— 
there will be no surplus for export. That is the hope. My feeling on what will , 
likely happen in another month or two would be that we will find the new 
grass bringing on a great increase in production out through the west, and the 
man who is asked to take that butter and hold it for future requirements wi 
find that he will have to finance it. When he is required to finance it, it wi 
be financed likely on what it would bring on the export basis, and the momen 
the Montreal prices are reduced to the export basis, which actually happens 
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e anything i is exported, our cream prices will be reduced in our nian 
techewan and Manitoba, to unprofitable levels and the calves will be 
in to do the milking, and there won’t be any dairying done until next 
, in many cases and very little done until next spring, and if conditions 
ook good again, we will see many try to produce cream for butter purposes 
nen the grass comes again. No farmer will produce butterfat at a loss except 
en he has a herd that he has pride in, and he feels, even at a loss, he is going 
milk those cows and keep his herd and investment, hoping for a return of 
er times. The ordinary mixed farmer who brings in grade cows, dual pur- 
se cows, is the man I have seen many a time who will let the calves do the 
Iking when he thinks it will not pay. We cannot build up a dairy industry in 
stern Canada unless some measure is designed that will prevent that one 
und in forty, or 2 or 3 per cent or our surplus production that must be ex- 
rted, from setting the entire price level for those months on our domestic 
rket. 

; By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. How are you going to do it? Have you any suggestion to make?— 
Well, I should not like to say anything at this moment. They are discussing 
right now over in the producers’ meeting in the hotel. There are many ways 
t could be done. I would advocate a dairy produce board that would be given 
thority to direct and regulate the industry to maintain stable price levels. 
have never asked the federal government to spend one cent of its revenue to 
lp the dairy industry. I have advocated for three or four years that the federal 
vernment should give us the legislation that would help us to solve our own 
oblems. If we could have levied on our production throughout Canada—if 
at had been done last vear, it would have required six cents on every hundred 
pounds of butter produced in Canada to have provided a four-cent bonus to 
ke care of the loss on export, and thus have saved to the cream producers 
Canada 44 or 5 million dollars that was lost in purchasing power through 
the reduction of our price levels to the export levels during those three months. 


By Mr. Taylor: 
Q. Would you recommend a policy similar to the Patterson plan in 
stralia?—A. I am so anxious that something be done that I do not care what 


licy is adopted; but I am sure that one of two or three policies could be 
dopted. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me ask a question right there. I realize we are getting a little 
ay from the real object of the investigation at the moment. You say prices 
came down to 10 cents a pound?—A. We were paying ten cents for special 
rade butterfat in Alberta last summer. 

Q. If you add four cents to that, would that appreciably help the situation? 
Four cents more on our price levels, during those three months, would have 
ant at least $4,500,000 more to our producers. 

Q. But if you are producing under the cost of production, is that going to 
‘the problem?—A. We in the west want to be fair with the east, and if we 
for much more than four cents you people down here won’t be making your 
eese; you will be going into butter, and then we will wreck the whole industry. 
We want only what we think is fair. We would like more, but we do not 
nk it is fair to ask for it. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

_Q. You think then, Mr. Love, that if the east would go into cheese more, 
leave the butter operations to the west, it would assist the whole market? 

I think that would be the result, provided we had some sort of a dairy 


Re a ak west by eet Oo) 
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produce board that would relieve the suspicion that would come into the 
of those who store butter that they would have to carry the loss on a 
that might be exported. If that board could say, “We will have a fun zr 
will provide for any loss that might be created,” then the suspicion would b 
relieved, and we could maintain fair domestic prices. : 
Q. ae see the analogy between the price that the consumer is pay 
to-day, 34 and 35 cents per pound for butter to-day—- —A. How much? _ 
Q. 34 and 35 cents to-day.—A. Do you know what we pay in Alberta? a 
Q. I don’t know; 34 and 35 cents here last week for butter that the C 
mission men down in Montreal paid 15 and 16 cents for last summer. 
Q. That was paid to the shippers? 
Q. They have got a surplus price there, so as to put out next winter. ab 
a reduced price. One of those big creamery houses is making more mone 
to-day than all the farmers in my whole district, three counties. 


Mr. BoucHuarp: To make up for their losses in the past. 


Mr: PickeL: That may be, but it should be regulated, and the vovernme 
has got the power to do it. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Could you tell us what they are paying for butterfat in Alberta? = 
A. When I left, the price of butterfat was 17, 15 and 12; 17 for special grad . 
I might say that I think you asked a question about the. pound butterfat pric 
last July.. It was 10 cents for special, eight cents for No. 1, and five cents” 
pound for No. 2. 
Q. Does that mean sweet cream?—A. Sweet cream—special grade. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. What is butter in Edmonton to-day? What is butter retailing at 
A. I ean only say that when I left Edmonton, butter was Tetaaling around 
22, 23 cents. 

Q. Dairy butter in Saskatchewan is selling at eight cents to-day, dan 
butter; and eggs at five cents a dozen. a 


Mr. Picksx: - Retail? 
Mr. VALLANCE: Retail, yes. 


By Mr. Shaver: 


Q. What is the average number of milch cows owned by your 3,000 farmers? 
—A. I could not tell you. I could not answer that. I might say in answer to 
that, to give you some idea, if you would take the 3,000 members and divid 
the 1 330, ,000 pounds of butterfat, you can get an idea of the amount of butter- 
fat, and divide that by the average butterfat per cow, and you can get an idea. 
I don’t know what it would work out to. But the relation of this butter questio 
to the milk question is the fact that it sets the price of the surplus; and th 
ridiculously low surplus paid to a man who has put a big investment in sanit 
equipment and in expensive cows, is the most discouraging factor he is up 
against. During a period of depression he is trying to make ends meet. He is 
perhaps producing more milk just to meet his obligations, and his surplus is 
greater, and he is taking a real loss on that surplus based on butterfat eS < 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Is the surplus milk apportioned to the quantity of milk delivered? 
Yes. 
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ont you think Pe goes farther than that, Mr. Love, that if the 
ums were too great between fluid milk and milk that is used for butter, 
it will have the tendency to draw more in and reduce the price of fluid 
Ik?—A. Oh, it does, yes. There has been many a farmer move in close to 
city of Edmonton and Calgary in the last few years, sell out a quarter or 
lf section of land, and get 60 or 80 acres in close, with the hope of getting 
1 the fluid milk market. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


6. Are not you of the opinion that if legislation were more and more- 
e, Inspection, to get away from pasteurization and deliver proper milk, the 

‘milk, that the consumer will pay less, we will get a better article, and the 
producer will get a little more and the spread between the price of fluid milk 
the price of surplus milk would not be so high?—A. I am sorry, I missed 
st part of your question through the squeaking of the door. Would you 
repeating it? 
. Well, my point is this, that to-day instead of spending so much money 
building up big plants in order to pasteurize milk, instead of that, if we were 
make regulations more and more severe for the producers of milk, so as to be 
re to get proper, clean and natural milk, that would decrease the spread 
tween the producers and the consumers, and at the same time encourage 
7 much the consumption of milk, and it will give an amount of recognition 
the farmers for his ability to produce real milk, the real article. Tactead of 
, to-day we are not severe enough, we accept any kind of milk, with certain 
culations more or less slackly or loosely applied, and in order to cure it, we 
ve to pasteurize that milk as an emergency measure, for instance. Don’t you 
ink we would improve the condition of the consumers and producers of milk 
we were directing all our efforts towards the production of pure, unpasteurized 
anitary milk?—A. No, I would not advocate that. I think the cost to 
1e fluid milk producer, in living up to the present regulations, are quite high and 
ire a much greater expenditure to operate his dairy than a few years ago. 
H ase doing that to meet the requirements of the health departments. 
e is being checked by the larger distributors, by a careful analysis of every 
shipment of milk, while the small fellow who will get a licence, puts his milk in 
his bottles and sells for what he can get. He often takes a lower price, and 
that holds the price down for all concerned. If you could eliminate the small 
fellow who often undersells the regular distributor who is trying to give the 
and most sanitary and highest quality of product to the consumer, you 
would eliminate the difficulty of meeting that competition. That competition 
s down the price to-day. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
. Have you any idea of the cost of pasteurization alone?—A. Well, I 
‘ioned that the cost of delivery of our milk after it is bottled is about three 
its a quart. The cost of handling, pasteurizing, bottling, cooling, ete., runs 
tle over two cents. 
Q. Well, pasteurizing alone, that would be—A. I have not that separate. 
. It would be a small item?—A. Quite small. 
. It would not be five or six cents a gollon?—A. No, I would not think so. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. “It is compulsory in Edmonton?—A. No, it is not compulsory in Edmon- 
_If we have compulsory pasteurization, we would eliminate the small peddler 
io sell raw milk on the street. You have had explained to you what the 


Saskatoon situation is, what they have done, but I do not think it rat be 
permanent solution, because as Mr. Gooding ‘said, the consumers would per. 
at some election, elect aldermen who would rescind the by- law, and the whole 
thing would be in chaos again. ok 


A. T personally do not think there is very much, but I am not a technical man. 


mately a loss of two quarts out of each can?—A. I could not give you any 
information on that. 
Q. That would be high, would you not think so?—-A. I would think 80. 


regulations more and more severe, I think, and, there should be provincial regula- 
tions upon the traffic of the small peddler who has not the best quality of milk. — 


release Mr. Love? 


Thank you, Mr. Love. 
The witness retired. 


over for to-day. There is a telegram here for Professor Grant from the chairman 
of the Public Utility Commission in Winnipeg, that I think should be read. I 
am going to ask the clerk to read it. 


The CuEerK: (Reading): 


The CuarrMAN: You will remember that yesterday there was some question 
in Professor Grant’s evidence about the milk peddlers being controlled by the 
public utilities board. I think that is clarified by this telegram. 5 


3.30 p.m. 


ss 
news 
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By Mr. Tummon: : 
Q. In the pasteurization, is there much loss by evaporation or such like?— 


Q. We had evidence before this committee here that there was approxi- 


Mr. Porteous: Two quarts in each eight gallon can. 
The Witness: I am not qualified to answer technical questions of operation. 
Mr. Boucuarp: That point that I as making is that we should make the 


The CHairMAN: Any further questions, gentlemen? Are you ready to 


(Carried) 


The CHarrMAN: Now, so far as I know, the business of the committee is 


Winnirec, Man., April 20, 1933. _ : 
Professor H. C. GRANT, : 
Chateau Laurier, Sitaee 


Peddlers included in price control that is ten cents quart delivered 
stop All orders substantially enforced stop Found it advisable ignore sales 
in outlying and poorer parts of urban area at twelve quarts for dollar 
stop In general interpret order as fixing minimum eight cents maximum " 
ten cents stop Peddlers not asked to bear any cost of administration but 
plan levy upon them in near future. : 


W. R. CorrinecHaM, 
Chairman Municipal and Public Utility Boot 


The committee adjourned at 5.00 p.m. to meet on Monday, April 24, cat 
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APPENDIX “ B” : 
NORTHERN ALBERTA DAIRY POOL, LIMITED 


AGREEMENT é 
his Agreement made this day of AA), 29 


~ Between Northern Alberta Dairy Pool Limited, a body corporate, formed 
under the Co-Operative Marketing Associations Act, with Head Office at the 
ity of Edmonton in the Province of Alberta, hereinafter called “The Pool” 
of the First Part, and The Undersigned, a person concerned in the production 
milk or cream, in the Province of Alberta, hereinafter called ‘““The Producer,” 
of the Second Part. 

Whereas the Pool has been formed for the purpose of processing and market- 
ng collectively and on the Co-operative plan, the dairy products of its individual 
members and the products thereof and for such purpose is required to provide and 
1 Piain the necessary and adequate facilities for the proper conduct of such 
ness; 

Whereas the Producer desires to co-operate with others concerned in the 
production of dairy products and in the processing and marketing of the same or 
any produce thereof; and receives certain benefits in the collective assembling, 
pooling and marketing of his dairy products the facilities of the Pool; and is 
ow of becoming a member of the Pool; 

Now this agreement witnesseth that in consideration of the premises and 
he covenants and agreements on the part of the Pool as hereinafter set forth 
and the execution of this Agreement or one in similar terms by other producers 
of dairy products in the said Province, and in consideration of the mutual obli- 
Be herein set forth, it is hereby agreed by and between the parties hereto 
as follows: 

1. The Producer covenants and agrees to deliver to the Pool or its order as 
ay direct, and at such loading station or platform or other place as may be 
esignated by the Pool for and during the term of five (5) years from and after 
nuhe® date of this Agreement, all milk and (or) cream produced on the farms 
owned, operated or controlled by or for him within the area comprised by the 
Pool or acquired by him either as milk or cream, save and except only such 
ik or cream as he may desire to use for his own or family use or stock feeding 
_ purposes, or to sell by retail to consumers in the neighbourhood in which the 
Producer’s farm is situate. 

_ 2. The Producer agrees to deliver the said milk and (or) cream as afore- 
‘said in a good marketable condition and in compliance with any rules and regu- 
tions made from time to time by the Pool and subject to any laws of the Prov- 
ce of Alberta applicable thereto. 

3. The Pool agrees, subject to the provisions of this contract, to act as 
gent, factor, mercantile agent and attorney in fact for the Producer and, in its 
iscretion, to receive, take delivery of, handle, mix, manufacture into butter or 
heese or milk products, store, transport, market, sell or otherwise dispose of the 
milk and (or) cream delivered to it by the Producer under this Agreement or any 
roduct or by-product thereof. 

__ 4. The Pool will, whenever possible, in its discretion, take delivery of the said 
ilk and (or) cream at the delivery point most convenient to the Producer. 
5. The Producer expressly covenants and agrees that he will not sell or 
therwise dispose of any of the milk and (or) cream which he is under contract 
to deliver to the Pool pursuant to clause one hereof to any person, firm or cor- 
poration other than the Pool at any time during the life of this contract. 
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6. The Producer hereby appoints the Pool his sole and exclusive agent, 
and mercantile agent within the meaning of the ‘“Factor’s Act” of the Pr 
of Alberta, with full power and authority in its own name, in the name of th 
Producer or otherwise to transact such business and take such action as may be _ 
necessary, incidental or convenient for the accomplishment thereof, coupling © 
such appointment with a direct financial interest as common agent and attorney 
in fact of Producers hereunder and without power of revocation for the term 
thereof: 


(a) To receive and take delivery of the milk and (or) cream delivered tee 
it by the Producer; to handle, transport and market all or any part 
thereof as fluid milk products or by-products, all within its discretion — ss 
and in whatever way and at such time and place as the Pool shall, ino 
its Judgment, determine to be to the best advantage of all the Pro 
ducers who have signed this Agreement or an Agreement similar i 
terms. 

(b) To mingle any milk or cream delivered by the Producer with milk o 
cream delivered to the Pool by other Producers. 

(c). To make regulations establishing grade standards and to grade an 
classify any and all milk delivered to it by the Producer in accordance 

. with such grade standards, it being understood that the ‘“Dairymen’ 
Act” of the Province of Alberta and the regulations made thereunder _ 
for the time being in force shall govern the grading of all cream — a 
delivered to the Pool by the Producer. ae 

(d) To borrow money in the name of the Pool and on its own account on the | 
milk and (or) cream delivered to it by the Producer or on any ware-— 
house, storage, or other receipt, or on any draft, bills of lading, bills of 
exchange, notes or acceptances, orders, or on any commercial paper — 
delivered therefor and to exercise all rights of ownership without limita- 
tion, and to mortgage or pledge in its name and on its own account, such 
milk and (or) cream and any warehouse, storage or other receipt, bills 
of lading, bills of exchange, notes or acceptances, orders or any com-— 
mercial paper as security therefor. 

(e) To acquire by purchase, lease or otherwise, and to own, sell, lease, con- 
struct, hold, operate, maintain, manage and dispose of warehouses, cold — 
storage and refrigerator plants, creameries, factories, packing plants | 
and machinery and plant for the manufacture of artificial ice. 

(f) To prosecute or settle any and all claims for damages or otherwise which | 
may occur in connection with the handling of Producers’ milk and_ 
(or) cream during transit or otherwise or that may arise in connection — 
with the exercise of any of the powers of authority herein granted and 
for that purpose to do all things necessary or incidental thereto. _ 

(g) Generally to exercise all powers and do all things which the Pool is 
authorized to do by the Memorandum or Articles of Association. 


ae 


7. Fluid cream and milk shall be pooled separately. 


8. The Producer agrees that the milk and (or) cream will be ae kept 
and delivered under sanitary conditions and that the Pool shall have the right 
to reject any milk or cream not conforming to its standards. The Pool shal 
also have the right, through its Directors or other representatives, at any time to 
inspect the cows, stables and milk houses of the Producer. 


9. The Pool reserves the right to notify and require the Producer from time 
to time and, in the absolute discretion of the Pool, to deliver his product to the 
Pool either as cream or fluid milk or in a designated ‘percentage of each, and the 
Producer covenants and agrees to deliver his milk and (or) cream in accordance 
with such notice and requirement. 
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shall be at the absolute discretion of the Directors for the purposes of 
purchasing additional plant and equipment and to be used as a Sink- 
- ing Fund and to be used as a liquidated cash reserve or in any other 
way suitable to the handling and disposition of a commercial reserve. 


The Pool shall annually, at the close of its financial year, issue to 
the Preducer a reserve share certificate which shall have no face 
value and shall only be evidence of the fact that the Producer to 
whom it is issued has contributed to the Reserve the sum named in 

- the certificate. 


Such reserve share certificate shall be redeemable only at the discretion 
of the Directors and at a value to be fixed by them and the Directors 
shall have power to declare a dividend or otherwise on the said reserve 
share certificate and to make any regulations with regard to a trans- 
fer of such certificate. 

On a voluntary winding up of affairs of the Pool, holders of reserve 
share certificates shall share in any assets to be distributed in the 
_ proportion which their several holdings of reserve share certificates 
bear to the total then outstanding of all such certificates. 


‘Upon the withdrawal, retirement or decease of any Producer, the 
_ Directors shall ascertain the value of the reserve share certificates 
held by such Producer at the time of his withdrawal, retirement or 
death by their making a valuation of the Reserve Fund and by ascer- 
taining the proportions which such certificates bear to the total of all 
of the then outstanding certificates: and the value so ascertained 
‘shall be payable at such time or times, in such instalments and manner 
as the Directors may in their sole discretion determine. 


Ee The Producer covenants and agrees to pay an entrance fee. of Two 
Dollars ($2) to defray the expenses of organization, to carry on field service 
and other educational work and other proper activities of the Pool, and a sum 
not more than 50 cents per annum as a subscription to the official organ of 
Pool. _ Provided that no entrance fee shall be payable if the Producer is at 


ts thereto and regulations ate thereunder; and all testing and grading of 
: milk shall be subject in all particulars to the regulations of the Pool relative 
h = and in force for the time being. 


s now, and ever will be, See oan ie and extremely difficult to ree 
e actual damage resulting to the Pool should a Producer fail to deliver all 
his milk or cream, as herein provided, the Producer hereby agrees to pay 
Pool for all milk and cream delivered, sold, consigned or marketed by 
him or withheld, other than in accordance ‘with the terms hereof, the 
f ten cents (10c.) per pound butterfat for each pound sold or w ithheld 
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as liquidated damages for the breach of this Contract, all parties agreeing 
this Agreement is one of a series depending for its true value upon the adheren: 
of each and all contracting parties to each and all of the said Agreements. — 


14. The Producer agrees that, in the event of a breach by him of a 
material provision hereof, particularly as to delivery or marketing of any mi 
and (or) cream other than through the Pool, the Pool shall, upon proper action 
instituted by it, be entitled to an injunction to prevent further breach here 
and other equitable relief, according to the terms of this Agreement; and the : 
Pool and the Producer expressely agree that this Agreement is not a contract ™ 
for personal services or demanding “exceptional capacity or talents; and that me 
this is a Contract of agency coupled with financial interest under special cir- 
cumstances and conditions and that the Pool cannot go into the open markets 
and secure milk and (or) cream to replace any which the Producer may fail 
to deliver; and that this Contract will be the proper subject for the remedy | 
specific per formance in the event of a breach thereof. 


15. The Producer hereby authorizes the Pool to enter into any contract for 
such consideration and on such terms and conditions as it may deem advisab 
and profitable for the handling, transporting, grading, marketing, manufactu 
ing or selling of milk or cream or the products or by-products thereof received 
by any Association already or hereafter organized in the Province of Alberta 
as a Co-operative Milk or Cream Marketing Association. 


16. The Pool may establish selling, statistical or other agencies in any 
place in the world and the Pool may act in any of the businesses of the Pool 
through or by means of agents, brokers, sub-contractors or others. 


17. This Contract shall be deemed to be renewed as between the parties 
at the expiration of the five year period for which it is made for a futu 
period of five years, and similarly at the expiration of any subsequent perio 
of five years for which it is so renewed unless either party gives to the oth 
a notice in writing determining the contract at least six months prior to the 
last day of any such five year period and upon such notice being given this 
contract shall determine upon the expiration of the said period. 


18. The Pool is hereby authorized to deduct the amount of the said entrance 
fee and any subscription payable by him pursuant to clause 11 of this Con 
tract from any moneys due to him for milk, cream, or other dairy produc 
sold through the Pool. 


19. This Agreement shall be binding upon the Producer, his personal repre- 
sentatives, successors and assigns, during the period hereinbefore mentioned, 
as long as he produces milk and (or) cream, directly or indirectly, or has the 
legal right to exercise ownership or control of any part thereof or any interest 
therein, in the manner specified in clause one (1) hereof. 


20. The Parties agree that there are no oral or other conditions, access 
covenants, representations or inducements in addition to or at variance with 
any of the terms hereof and that this Agreement represents the voluntary and 
clear understanding of both parties fully and completely., 


- In witness whereof the Producer has hereunto set his hand and seal an 4 
the Pool has hereunto affixed its seal under the hand of its proper officer in 
that behalf, the day and year first above written. 


ed, sealed and delivered 
he presence of: 


(Producer’s Witness) 


1929 


39.2 
39.0 
39.0 
39.0 
35.0 
33.5 
35.0 
30.1 
36.0 
38.0 
38.0 
38.0 


1930 


38.0 
38.0 
36.5 
32.0 
28.0 
25.2 
25.0 
25.0 
25.5 
27.0 
27.0 
26.5 


1931 


26.6 
27.4 
27.4 
25.7 


gl ht 


16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.4 
17.4 
19.4 


SUnat summer in the month of July cream producers in Western Canada 
eceived less than one-third of the average July price received during the five 
ears from 1926 to 1930. The average price a to the Alberta cream ae 


1932 


18.2 
13.4 
16.8 
16.0 
12.5 
11.2 
10.4 
15.0 
17.4 
17.4 
17.4 
17.4 
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Housk or Commons, 
Monpay, April 24, 1933. 


mbers present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Bouchard, Bowen, Boyes, Car- 
paler 3! Hay, Loucks, Ae Men Moore, Motherwell, Mullins, Pickel, 


AL A: PRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Houskr or Commons, Room 231, 
Aprit 24, 1933. 


The CuarrRMAN: Gentlemen, the clerk has a letter from Mr. Jones of the 


(Clerks reads) :— 
eS Orrawa, April 21, 1933. 
Select Standing Committee 
on Agriculture and Colonization, 

House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 


GENTLEMEN,—Referring to the evidence which I gave before your 
committee on Wednesday, April 12th, in which IJ stated that some raw 
milk was being sold in the city of Ottawa, and to the statement with . 
respect to the same subject which appears on page 611, lines 31 to 39, of 
the report of the meeting of your committee held Tuesday, April 18th, 
I wish to quote the following from the city By-law No. 6252:— 

No milk or cream shall be sold, offered for sale, or delivered for 
human consumption, by any person in the city of Ottawa, unless 
the same has been first ‘‘ pasteurized,” that is to say, has been 
treated as provided by Section 12 of The Milk Act (R.S.O. 1914, 
Ch. 221, s. 12). But it shall not be necessary to comply with the 
requirements of this section in the case of the sale, offering for sale 
sale or delivery of milk from cows that have been certified by a 
veterinary inspector not to re-act to the tuberculin injection, and 
which is free from chemical preservatives and disease producing 
organisms, and contains not more than 30,000 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter. 


May I further state that I have this morning been in communication 


with the Ottawa Board of Health and am advised by them that six 
farmer distributors are selling raw milk in the city of Ottawa. 


Yours very truly, 


W. F. JONES, 
General Manager. 


ais Bertrand: Mr. Chairman, the other day we had evidence from the 
tawa Dairy, and as one of the members I was left to understand, whether I 
was wrong or not, that Ottawa Dairy were paying three different prices for 
_ their milk, known as association price, sweet milk price and surplus price. Since 
: met one of the producers who is sending to the Ottawa hans and he 


‘ing four prices; in fact, they are. paying to this cee jor a certain 
ity as association price $1.40, which is claimed to be for fluid milk sold 
: 


, ates 
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on the street, and a certain quantity paid at $1.20 per hundred cone wh c 
is claimed to "be for fluid milk sold wholesale, and then a certain quantity pair ia, 
at surplus price, and a still further quantity paid at sweet cream price. Con-_ 
sequently, I thought it was my duty to make the committee aware that they — 
were paying on a four price basis rather than a three price basis. 


Mr. Picken: What Mr. Bertrand, is the cream price? 


Mr. Berrranp: From this slip here, which is a recent one although I do 
not see the date on it, fluid milk to be sold on the street was paid at $1.40; 
fluid milk to be sold wholesale $1.20; surplus milk 66 cents, and sweet cream 
73 cents per hundred pounds. yA 


The CuHatrmMan: Gentlemen, we have with us this afternoon Mr. Norman — 
Spratt, President of the Ottawa Milk Producers’ Association. Will Mr. Spratt | 
come forward please? I understand that he has with him Mr. Innes, the secre-- 
tary of his organization, and if he is here it may be convenient for ‘Mr. Spratt 
to have him up here with him. 


Norman Spratt called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you give your name to the committee, and also state the position 
you occupy in the association?--A. My name is Norman Spratt, and I am 
president of the Ottawa Valley Milk Producers’ Association. 

Q. Proceed please, Mr. Spratt. 


STATEMENT BY MR. SPRATT 


It is very gratifying that the Government is considering the milk 
situation in Canada. It is something that the farmer has long looked a 
forward to. It is also very essential that the public get the facts as 
they will in this investigation since it is not held behind closed cee ‘a 
No doubt the first problem to be considered by the investigators will be ay 
the quality of the milk in the various cities. The producers of Ottawa 
district feel that they have a high quality of milk, otherwise they would — 
not be in a position to demand a fair price for it. 


QUALITY 


The quality of Ottawa milk is controlled by very efficient Board of — 
Health Officers, who we believe, are not excelled in any other city in ~ 
Canada. The milk is carefully watched in going from the farm to the 
consumer; stables are thoroughly inspected at intervals during the year 
and all cattle supplying milk for human consumption must be T.B. tested. 
All milk on arriving in the city is subjeet to Metholine Blue test which 
controls the sweetness of the product. Pasteurization, while not com- 
pulsory is carried out, save in a very limited number of cases. 


PRICE ARRANGEMENTS 


Arrangements for the price are arrived at by an executive committee 
from our association sitting at intervals with the larger distributors, the — 
smaller companies not always affiliating. Settlements are based on a 
gentleman’s agreement. The difficulty we find is that the smaller com- 
panies, not affiliating, do not adhere to the\settlement price and in some — 
cases by this non-adherence the whole structure has been broken down. 
One case occurred last July when we were forced for a short period to 
aecept 80 cents per hundred for contract milk. : 
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ENLARGEMENT OF MILK SUPPLY AREA 


: In the course of the last two years smaller companies have been 
promoted by going out into purely cheese and butter-factory districts and 
selling stock at the rate of $200 per can of milk supplied. The milk 


with the city’s merit supply, this nei going on for a short period 
of time to the detriment of the whole situation. 

The stockholders, in some cases, not only lost their invested capital 
- but several months’ supply of milk along with it. The regular shipper 
also suffered considerable loss, owing to price cutting on the street and 
_ the excessively low tendering for the: contract of some of our largest city 
_ Institutions. 

BONDING OF COMPANIES 


ie In regard to this we would recommend, for the protection of the 

_ farmer, that all such companies should be bonded to the extent of six 
weeks’ milk supply in order that the shipper would at least be protected 
_ for his product until settlement thereof is made. 


RECENT CHANGE IN BASIS OF PAYMENT 


Some few years ago, Ottawa milk was bought on the contract basis, 
a certain definite amount being allotted to each producer. This amount 
was based on his average production for three months which was usually 
taken in the fall of the previous year. This system stabilized an ample 
production of milk for the city consumption and worked. very satisfac- 
torily to all concerned. However owing to the increased competition 
from outside areas, which meant the flooding of our markets particularly 
in the summer months, the quantity of contract milk that could be dis- 
posed of at the higher price, was decreased. Out of necessity, the pro- 
ducer was foreed to accept butter-and-cheese-factory prices for a large 
amount of his product which was produced under the regulations per- 
taining to milk produced for human consumption. 

This has been further intensified until we are producing roughly 20 
to. 45 per cent (the amount varying in different companies) of our milk 
under these conditions. 

The present price of milk to the producer is $1.40 for milk retailed 
to the householder; $1.20 for wholesale milk, and butterfat prices for 
the remainder, This milk is purchased under the Ontario Government 
regulation 3-4 basis for butterfat standard and a -04 cent differential up 
or down. For instance one company paid the producer as follows:— 


56 per cent of the milk at $1.40 a hundred. 
14 per cent of the milk at $1.20 a hundred. 
30 per cent of the milk at $ .79 a hundred. 


Another company paid as follows:— 


47 per cent of the milk at $1.40 a hundred. 
29 per cent of the milk at $1.20 a hundred. 
24 per cent of the milk at $ .79 a hundred. 


We would like to state that we have no control over the quantities 
which shall be paid for at the higher retail price or at any other prices 

which enter into the agreement. Here surplus milk enters into the 
arrangement and to our mind surplus milk is the cause of our greatest 

trouble. In bygone days when butter sold in the region of -50 cents per 

- pound and $1.50 or more was paid for surplus milk, troubles were much 
-more easily ironed out than under the present circumstances. 
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When a producer received his chante with three dierent 1 
entered, and he finds that 35 per cent of his total supply was sold a th 
smallest price, namely that of the surplus milk or somewhere in th 
region of 75 cents per ewt., the first thought that enters his mind is 
“Have I received my right proportion or is the company selling some o 
that cheap milk on the street?” Now the company’s figures may b 
perfectly sound but there is cause for doubt and the result is lack 0 
confidence between the producer and distributor. 

Now we feel very strongly that there should be a return to the con- _ 
tract basis of payment, but if this system cannot be brought back the 
there should be an audit or check by a competent independent official to 
assure the producer that the price paid him is an a correct basis. If th 
producer were assured of this, a much more congenial feeling would exist — 
between him and the company, and the company would prove that it was a 
playing the game squarely. wa 


SPREAD IN PRICES 


With regard to the spread between the price paid the producer and — 
that charged the consumer, I should like to state that as far back as _ 
1914, Ottawa stood out prominently as having a very low spread. In fact, 
we were, at one time, about the lowest on the continent excepting the % 
city of Milwaukee. At this particular time, there was one large com- _ 
pany operating in the city with a few farmers marketing their own milk. me 
The spread in 1914 was 3-5 cents. i 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
A. Yes. 


In 1920 we had two large companies operating with a few retail 
farmers delivering their own milk. The spread increased to 4:5 cents. _ 
By 1930 we had 13 companies operating and we found the spread _ 
increased to 6:1 cents. In 1932 we reached the climax when we had in 
the city of Ottawa 56 different individual companies and farmer dis- 
tributors delivering milk in the city. The farmers made the largest — 
increase owing to many of them who live close to the city starting to _ 
deliver their’own milk, the reason, of course, being the low price of -80 — 
cents per cwt. The spread in 19382 was 5-9 cents, the decrease being — 
because of the large distributors dropping the retail price to -08 cents — 
per quart. 
COST OF PRODUCTION 


As to the cost of production, it is fairly difficult to arrive at an 
accurate basis since so many things’enter into overhead. Mr. Innes will _ 
deal with this phase of the question in more detail. I may say however, 
that one could not find one hundred acres of land in the vicinity of Ottawa 
fit to produce milk with a lower taxation than $200. This figure increasing 
to $350 according to the area in which said farm is located. Now this — 
amount of taxes along with reasonable repairs and necessary improve- 
ments on dairy farms, depreciation on dairy cattle, machinery and horses, 
when added to the cost of hired help and a reasonable living for the — 
proprietor, his wife and family, present to the farmer a proposition that 
is practically impossible to cope with under present conditions. It is a 
sad condition to see some of the splendidly equipped farms in our locality 
being forced out of business because the total income derived from the | 
production of milk is not in keeping with the obligations the owner is 
compelled to meet. 
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z In deh heat the milk producer of Ottawa or any other city may be 
saved from nothing less than bankruptcy, we feel that there should be 
appointed a milk commission such as they have in Winnipeg. 


I would just state here that in connection with the convention last week; 
d from Mr. Sargent, who gave evidence before this committee, I am very 


Then, when an emergency arises, such as we had last summer, 
when the price of milk was going to be forced down to an extremely low 
level and the farmer loaded with the greater part of the drop, it shall be 
its duty to consider both sides of the case and see that the farmer gets 
a square deal. 


4 Now gentlemen, this is all I have to say from my point of view. My 
colleague will go into the figures. 
: 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. When you referred to the spread between consumption and production 
—I think you gave the figures in 1914—was pasteurization in force at that 
time; and has pasteurization increased very much the spread between the 
producer and consumer?—A. Pasteurization was in force in 1914. 

» . It was in force?—A. Yes, it was in force; it: was in force in 1914. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Po. Q. What is the price that the independent farmers are peddling their milk 
for in the city of Ottawa; what price do they get?—A. What price are they 
arging to the consumer? 

Q. Yes, the farmers, those who come in and distribute their own milk?— 
What price are they charging to the consumers? 

 Q. Yes?—A. Well, by agreement with the distributors in the city, they 
e allowed to go one cent below for retail milk to the householder, and one 
nt for wholesale milk. 

_ Q. You have no idea as to what proportion of this surplus is used for 
eet cream; you had no idea about that?—A. No, I can’t give you that. 

~  Q. Just one more question, do the big companies in Ottawa all pay about 
_ the same prices? Do they seem to be pooled? Are they fellow-conspirators, 
_ really? Are they all pooled?—A. Well, I might state in answer to that that 
ur association meets with the four larger companies in the city. 

-Q. And do they usually pay the same prices for distributing purposes, street 
sales, wholesale sales and surplus?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

~  Q. As I understand it, the great trouble is with the surplus. With the 
_ government, the trouble is lack of surplus, but with milk producers it is an 
“excess of surplus. Have you any suggestion to offer as to how to give the 
farmer a square deal, as it is said, with regard to this surplus milk, or to re- 
stablish confidence among the producers of milk? You are aware that it has 


rmer i im general eon milk ee Ueto came in ant more va 
he ; ae 


: By the Chairman: 

 Q. Mr, Spratt, you said that the prices had been broken down largely by 
e entry of small companies into the business, didn’t you?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Where do they get their milk?—A. From the outside areas. 
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Q. What do you mean by outside areas?—A. Well, T might stare th 
city of Ottawa is one city by itself; Montreal is very much the same. There is. 
enough milk produved within tw alve miles of Ottawa to supply the city 
Gearna: 

Q. Fluid milk?—A. Fluid milk. +s 

(). There is no by-law or no provision made whereby shippers outside ot 
that area are prohibited from shipping milk in?—A, No. 

Does your association control all the milk within that twelve- mile 
area?—A, I might say it does, except for the farmer-distributors within that 
pee There are a large number of farmer-distributors within the ten- mil 
imuit. 


Q. Of course, the man that is providing fluid milk alone or solely, or selling 
to the fluid milk market, is in a much better position than the man who i 
sending to the butter and cheese factory, is he not?—A. Well, that is just a 
matter-—of course, the man selling fluid milk to the city of Ottawa, he has got — 
to keep up a regular supply summer and winter. The man on the outside who ; 
has a cheese factory to attend to or can send his milk to the cheese factory, he 
depends on summer supply. His cows go dry in the fall, and he has not got to — 
keep up a regular supply. 

Q. If that were the more profitable method of handling milk, why should 
people want to enter the fluid market,—why should producers want to enter the 
fluid market? I think you will have to admit that the fluid market as it exists 
even to-day, is a better proportion than sending milk to the butter or cheese 
factory?—A. Well, there is no question about it, the man who is selling fluid — 
milk, he naturally will draw more money; but when it comes to a question just 
of profit, I just doubt it, because the man who is farther back from the city, the 
lower his taxes are and the less expense he has to meet. : 


By Mr. Loucks: 


Q. We understand that the farmer,—that is the retailer or distributor, if you. 
want to call him that—you said that he was permitted to sell one cent aie ri iS 
that by the quart?—-A. Yes. 

@. What would that mean—probably eight cents a quart?—A. Nine. 

@. It would mean nine?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: gia 
Q. Who permits him?—A. Well, it is by agreement. The distributors, the — 
four large distributors that we have agreements with were satisfied that the — 
smaller man should sell at nine cents. This arrangement was arrived at in order | 
to keep the smaller distributor up in price. If he would sell at nine cents, there — 
would not be any kick coming.. 
Q. Well, as I under stand your proposition, you are in favour of some stich 
system as exists in Wi innipeg where milk is under a public utilities commission. 
Do you think it is possible to regulate the flow of mik into the city of Ottawa — 
or any other city, and bar out everybody after you have had a sufficient number 
sending to supply the market? I am just asking for the sake of getting informa- 
tion. We want your ideas as to what is the best way of handling this situation. — 
How are you going to control your surplus milk and keep it out of the city ay 
Well, I agree with you, that that is hard to contr ol, but I am strongly in favour | 
of the public utilities board, because as I understand it they will control a fair ‘ 
price to the consumer and also a fair price to the producer. 
Q. But I think you will admit this, that if companies are in operation here. : 
in the city, and they are obligated to pay so much to the producer, and sell a 
so much to the consumer, it is very possible that such a large supply of milk 
would be sent in to them that they could not handle it, is it not?—A. Yes, the 4 
is very true. 
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You Hould oye to ee iste supply as well as regulate price, in that case, 
id you not?—A. Yes. 

What we want to get at is how you are going to regulate that supply, 
a at seems to be the most serious thing—without saying to one man: “You 
. nay send fluid milk into the city,” and to the other man: “You may not.” That 
is discrimination.—A. Well, I think if we could have a quota basis, that is a 
contract system of sending milk, and the regular producer really knew how 
eh milk he was going to have to bring up, T think that that producer,—while 
is not profitable to produce milk at a surplus price, that is the man close to 
e city, I think if the regular producer knew of just the amount of milk he had 
roduce for the coming year, I think it would largely get away from a large 
yunt of the surplus milk. 

QI agree with you, that a contract whereby the farmer has to send a 
mstant supply the year around, seems to be the better w ay to handle that 
‘oposition. Now, another question I would lke to ask you; you say that at 
e present milk prices it is impossible for the farmer to carry on, and I agree 
ith you. What price for milk would be sufficient? Could you give us any 
lea of that, under present conditions—A. Well, it has been proven by figures 
at the cost of production is in the region of $1.50 per hundred, which is a 
fair—t think is a fair and reasonable cost of production. I think Mr. Innes 
can give you those figures when he gives you his paper; and I really nae to-day 
hat the farmer is not getting enough; that the local farmer close to the city, since 
taxation is high, is not able to meet expenses. 


Peogey Mr. Picket: 
 Q. Mr. Spratt, this $1.50 that you mentioned is at the farm? 
_ Mr. Loucks: To the farmer; you suggested at the farm, 
The Witness: To the farmer 
ag By Mr. Pickel: 
Q: The cost of the production of milk would be $1.50 at the farm. 
2 Mr. Loucks: ee transportation. 


> By the Chairman: 

 Q. I understand that in Ottawa you don’t pay any transportation for milk 
that comes from within a certain distance of the city, is not that true?—A. Well, 
rgely the companies lift a large amount of milk, but what milk they don’t lift 
ley pay five cents a can towards that milk. The producer makes his own 
rangement with the trucks to get the milk in. One company operating in the 


be; You probably heard what Mr. Bertrand said about the four prices. You 

only named three prices. Are there four prices recognized by your association? 

. Yes. 

Q. You only mentioned three, though —A. Well, there is sweet cream comes 

to it, the sweet cream price, and I included the sweet cream and the surplus 
other. 

_ Q. And made the average?—A. And made the average. 

Q. Oh yes, I understand. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. What is the membership fee of your company? When was it organized, 
show many members has it? 
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-The CuarrMan: You mean “association.” 
Mr. Boucuarp: Yes, association. ; 
The WITNEss: Our association was reorganized in 1923. 


By Mr. Mullins: 
Q. What is your capital stock?—-A. We have no stock. 
_Q. Just an association?—A. Just an association. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. What is the membership fee?—A. The membership fee is collected by % 
agreement with the companies. We have a very low fee in Ottawa. They take 
one per cent of the cheque for one month’s milk. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And hand it over to the association?—A. And hand it over to the 
association. 
Q. That is by mutual agreement?—A. That is by ee agreement. 
. Now, you say that you meet the four large companies and come to 
gentleman’s ‘agreement. Have you any power to enforce your demands when 
you meet them?—A. No, none whatever, sir; just bargaining. 
Q. You make the best bargain you can?—A, Make the best bargain 
available. 
Q. Does the cost of production enter into the fixing of the price?—A. The 
ecst of production? 
Q. Yes, do you consider that when you are ae the price, mutually?—A 
Well, it nore ally becomes part of the argument, s p 
Q. What is the basis on which the price is set, ae I ask?—-A. Well, when | 
we meet, it is generally the company will—when prices drop on the street, com- 
petition ‘enters: the price is being depressed on the street. We sit in and talk — a 
the matter over. There is senerally a committee from our executive, and the 
matter is discussed from all angles, and we put up the best battle we can from _ 
our side. : % 
Q. Now, you said surplus milk should be controlled in some way. You are 
not very clear as to the method. You also made the statement that the entry of — 
a large number of smaller companies has had an effect on the price. Do you 
recommend or advocate a control of the number of companies, or the limiting 
of the number of companies that are distributing milk?—A. No, I would not — 
say that sir, but I really think that companies starting should at least have a 
governing price to sell at. aa 
Q. I understand you to say that prices have been dropping because of those 
smaller companies, and you went on to give statistics that the more companies 
entering into the distribution game, the greater the spread became?—A. Yes. 
Q. You believe though, it is all right to allow as many companies as want to 
come in, smaller concerns, as long as they are financially able to carry on?—A. | 
Well, I might state that up to now we have no regulations in Ottawa to stop 
them from coming in. 
I know you have not, but would you advocate such regulations? Do,you 
think distribution could be carried on more economically with fewer companies — 
properly equipped and carefully managed, than by open competition? —A. T think 
so, because there would be no overlapping on the street. The more companies 
there are in the city, there is no question about the more expensive the delivery ; 
becomes, because they overlap on the street. Naturally, each company, if it is 
of any size, will try to cover the city, and there is considerable overlappin - 


all times. 
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By Mr. ‘Loucks: 

Q. Would you say then, that you feel there should be a 50-50 break between 

listributor and the producer? To start with, you know something about 

st of producing milk. I think the committee is pretty well convinced that 

not been in existence at all. Would you say, if it were curtailed, if milk 

urtailed or prohibited, in regard to delivery by many companies, as you 

refer to, it be possible to have a greater volume and make it a 50-50 break 
tween the farmer and the producer? 

_ Mr. Saver: What do you mean? 


By Mr. Loucks: 


Q. Say milk is 10 cents a quart, the farmer gets 5, and the distributor 5 
‘delivering it to the consumer—A. I think sir, that my statement would 
‘ove that in 1914 when there was one company delivering milk, the spread was 
3-5 at that time. 


— By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. What were the prices?—A. I have not got the prices for that far back. 


By Mr. Shaver: 


Oe I think you said there was one company in 1914. What company was 
t at?—A. That was the Ottawa Dairy. 


es: By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. It was not Borden’s then?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

-Q. Was the price of the milk to the consumer any higher than it is to-day? 
. Well, it was not—we have not got the exact figures far that far back. 

‘Q, Then you would say all the advantage of that went to the consumer 
than to the producer?—A. I think as near as I can recollect, that the price 
t time was 8 cents to the consumer, and around about $2 to the farmer in 
winter time. 


By Mr. Bicnel : 

. You do not think a 50-50 break would be out of reason for the producer 
receive?—A. I do not sir, for the fluid milk. 

-Q. Have you not a kind of an idea in the back of your head that you ought 
more for surplus than you do for whole milk, the surplus that they 
sparate for sweet cream and make more money out of it than they do on the 
le milk?—-A. Well, I am not prepared to state, sir. 

Q. It is my idea that you ought to get a 50- 50 division on the whole milk, 
75 on the other. Keep up your fight for it and you are going to get it. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. I asked you previously how many members you had in your association? 
About 580, sir. 


: Witness retired. 


Joun Innes called and sworn. 


: By the Chairman: 


pani I had better give you the reason I am here. ae association Ee 
committee to lay some figures, or to make some representations to this com- 
ttee, and on that committee, Mr. Spratt, the president, and myself were selected 
esent a statement from our association to you gentlemen; and_ those 
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statements that were given you have been approved by the conmntuae 
you ask us our personal opinion, it may not be just in line with those statements 
because they have been prepared to satisfy everybody. I have a statement, tha at 
with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I shall read. ‘ae 

Q. I shall ask you to speak out fairly loudly —A. Yes. 


Mr. N. H. Spratt, President of the Ottawa Milk Producers Associ 
tion has placed before you a statement touching on conditions general 
m the Ottawa district. There are two or three aspects of the situation 
that I shall try to deal with briefly. 

1. We believe that it is generally recognized that the price: to the 
producer in this area is extremely low, lower probably than is generally 
known. The following is a table for 1931 and 1932. 


I do not go back any farther than 1932, because that is when the break (ane 
place, and that is what we are dealing with here. 

During January, February and March, the purchase price per hundredweight 
was $2.16 and the selling price per quart ‘12 cents— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me get this right. Is that for the amount of milk sold as fluid mil 
_—A. Fluid milk. 
Q. It does not take into account any other?—A. Just the fluid milk returns 

that were given to us. During those three months, the producer received $2.16 
and the distributors sold the milk during that period for 12 cents a quart. 


By Mr. Moore: 

Q. Do you mean by that the producer received $2.16 for the whole of his 
milk that he sent?—A. For the amount of milk which they purchased from us. 
Q. For the total?—A. Not for the total, oh no. I am dealing with what we 

got returns for, our wholesale milk. I will deal later on, with you permission, 
with the surplus but I just want to get those figures before you, because I want 
to deal with one factor in regard to. price. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF LOCAL PRICES FOR 1931 AND 1932 


1931 1932 ; 
Purchase Selling Selling © 
Price Price Purchase Price Price — 
per cwt. per quart per cwt. per quart 
Ist rate 2nd rate 
RPULUT Ye i nea SO Sg foray an $2 16 $0 12 $1 40 $0 10 
Pebrnaryey sacs soe ey aimee ue: 2 16 12 1 40 ) 
Misirehiy We cen 4s) Ga aici oan ee 2 16 12 1 40 
Ailes ntades eee can ere ep nena 1 86 11 1 40 
Misiys Seber ce Ne ROR es Ate oun ree 1 86 11 1 40 
FONG  cieatiek. Crba yak unten Le ea eas 1 80 11 (1-12) 140 $0 80 (13-31) 
(Thee ean son ARM Meee Or Saal) 1 80 11 (1-12) 80 1 00 (12-31) 
PATRAS G25 Ut IH) Gane SRR IC layin a Mm es pe 1 80 11 95 
Heptemi bene eee we nese ae eae 1 80 11 (1-15) | 90. 1 00 (15-80) 
OCtODER Es iy EER A ime i ae 1 80 11 1, 20 1 00 
NOVeMibern sinin: vei Wee sioner 1 80 i] 20) 1 00 
Wecemibertieiuccete ce vee nnd ee ie 1 80 if 1 40 1 20 
By Mr. Loucks: ’ 


Q. Will you give us now the amount that the farmer actually received? 
A. This is his net returns, without counting his surplus. We are forgetting about 
the surplus at this time, but we shall take it up later. This is the net return 
I want to get you back to what was the stated price for a stated amount of milk, 
and what we are supposed to get. ; 


ye fs 
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‘It is isi seen that the drop in prices has been rapid during the 
last two years, but conditions are much worse than the table shows. Let 
us consider the month of February, 1932, with a price of $1.40 per cwt. 
for 3-4 per cent milk and compare it with February, 1933, for 3-4 per 
cent milk. On a contract of 180 pounds a day for 28 days in 1932, it 
- would be 180 K 28 = 5,040 pounds of milk at $1.40 per ewt. = $70.56 —- 
5,040 pounds of milk in February, 1933, would be paid for as follows. 


By the Chairman: 


_Q. He pays his EIR out of this, does he not?—A. Not if he is close to 
city. 

' Q. Is that actual net to the farmer?—A. Those are figures taken off a 
— statement. 

~ Q. Does he pay freight out of that?—A. No, not if he is within a radius 
of 2 miles of the city of Ottawa. He has to take it in one day a week, but that 
ne s all he contributes to it. 


TABLE FOR 3:4% MILK ONLY, FEBRUARY, 1933 


Pee oR IDONNG Ss OMnehanl mm Kyetegl AW PET CW ioe ced lee eee Cele cke amet Necotekt ee $32 17 
ina eDOUnDasol wholesale miulk ab eli20Mmmen wit: rch ajch dade ys cual Me wah bet ale 18 38 
532 pounds of sweet-cream milk at 78-2 cents per cWt....... 0.0... eee nee 4 16 
Dis pOund Ss Of sumplusmialkva AL34 Gents per CWh. osc -5c6 owns de ee ede week es 4 84 


5,040 ‘Atay it ll a aed ieee ERGO Gt Vee a Cag ce ron Ee st Ue gO $59 55 


£70 56 
By Mr. Bouchard: 


~Q. Do you mean a loss or difference compared with last year?—A. Differ- 
e; in other words, the way they were buying their milk under $1.40 a hundred 
year, meant a decrease of 11-01 in the returns. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. For the same quantity of milk?—A. The same quantity of milk. 


In 1933 price works out at $1.18 per ewt. or 15-6 per cent less than 
February, 1932. Thus it will be seen that the producer under the various 
rates of payment in 1932 has been forced to take a substantial cut. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the cause of the increase; is it due to larger supplies or less con- 

_ sumption?—A. I cannot tell. I know this, the producers are not producing as 
much. 

_Q. Are you trying to tell the committee then, that the companies are taking 

ndue advantage of it?—A. Well, I do not know what I am trying to tell the 

ommittee, but personally I am absolutely sure of it. 


By Mr. Loucks: 


ie Q. Can you tell us just how that loss affects the consumer? Would the 
” ae to the consumer be Sore the same. You cannot tell us the differ- 


| By Mr. Pickel: 
@ Are you a producer?—A. Yes, sir. 


Wea et cee 
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Q. Have you any idea of the cost of production?—A. Well, no. We 
keep any figures. I have some figures here later. They are only brief 
sketchy. I will give them to you. ie 


Let us compare the relative prices of February, 1931, and February 
1933. The producer quoted above dropped from $2.16 a ewt. to $1.18, a 
decrease of 45-3 per cent. The distributor dropped from 12 cents a quart 
to 10 cents on street sales, a decrease of 16-6 per cent. Had the decrease 
on the distributor been proportionate to the producers’, milk to-day would 
be retailing at approximately 06-5 cents a quart. 


In other words, if the distributors had to operate on the small return of the 
producers, milk would have been selling at 64 cents a quart to-day in Ottawa. 


COST OF PRODUCTION 


Cost of production varies so greatly that it is hard to get an average 
cost, but I shall give you the cost in one herd that I believe is fairly 
general. A herd of 35 cows, 31 milking producing 760 pounds of milk 


daily, a daily average of 21-71 pounds per cow or 7,814 pounds per cow 
per year, 


By the Chairman: : 


_Q. Over what period?—A. That is about his average production for the 
year. That averages 7,814 pounds per cow per year. That is about approxi- 
mately right. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. Holstein cows?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Picken: That is too much. 
The Wirness: Well, in the dairy business you have got to»produce plenty. 
Now, I will deal with feed. 
TABLE OF FEED 
Pounds Daily— 


475 Alfalfa hay at-$14 pertoni:. “22 eee oe 
475: Tanothy hay at. pil oOsoer tone ee cere 
200: Provender (mixedionaini) 8 0 2) nD 
100 Malted sprouts at $14 per ton.. 4. =... 70 
900 Pounds turnips at $4 per ton: “4... 2.9.2 A-oe 

‘Total ao) ete Sout Beak aoe a rN AOC) 


Feed costs alone for 760 pounds of milk daily are $9.75. 
$9.75 — 760 = $1.28 per ewt. to producer for feed alone. 


By the Chairman: ap 

Q. That estimate, after all, is absolutely dependent upon the price of feed? 
—A. Well, these are bought by carload lots, That feed was all bought carlots, 
no cost added to the haulage. 

Q. I understand that, but one year bran may be $20 a ton and the next 
year it may be $40; hay may be selling at $10 a ton this year and $15 next?— 
A. Is it not reasonable that the cost of your production should vary according 
to the amount of money you put into it? : ; 

Q. I agree; but it is impossible to get very far in estimating the cost of 
production?—A. This is not an estimate; this man actually weighed this feed 
out. I am giving you the actual weight. In analyzing that his feed. costs alon 
were $1.28 a hundred. The average price paid per hundredweight retail an 
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whol dele to pibduoek ¥i 32 February, 1933. The average price paid per 

edweight retail and wholesale and sweet cream, milk $1.25 February, 1933. 
If he included sweet cream and had no surplus he would have got $1.25 a 
hundred, and his feed costs, as he bought in the open market—I might say that 
falfa hay cannot be bought for that to-day, nor timothy nor malted sprouts, 
nor mixed grain—I do not know what you can buy turnips for—that was cheap 
feed. Those cows were not unduly fed. They were milking well on it, and still 
it cost him on that figure $1.28 a hundred. Including his retail and ‘wholesale 
sweet cream the best he could get was $1.25. There is no taxes or anything else 
cluded in that. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. You make no calculation for labour?—A. Not a bit. 
Q. No calculation for overhead?—A. Nothing at all. 
Q. Interest on investment?—A. Nothing. 

Q. Two or three hundred dollars for a herd sire?—A. Nothing at all. 

Q. It costs $2 a hundred there?—A. Against that—that particular farm 
e taxes were over $400. The next item is “haulage”. Haulage is a factor 
which enters quite largely into the milk situation here. Producers close to the 
ity have their milk lifted free of charge six days a week, weather permitting. 
hat means that if it is real stormy we “have to meet them or draw it in. This 
area would be on the average within ten or twelve miles radius of the city 
mits. Those who live beyond this distance have to pay for their own haulage 
ess an allowance of -05 cents per can paid by the distributing companies. 

_ The more serious aspect of this phase of the situation however, is due to the 
act that the good roads and of late years the open winters have greatly enlarged 
py the area from which our milk supply is drawn. This means that the extended 
; rea and supply which ordinarily goes to local cheese and butter factory is 
ught to the city. 


The result is there is an over supply to the city with consequent 
reduction in price for surplus milk, and the cheese factory loses some of 
its best patrons and eventually may have to operate at a loss or even 
close. The haulage situation has also been aggravated by present econ- 
omic conditions. Many trucks are idle and are willing to haul milk 
long distances for next to nothing. Extra wear and tear on our roads 
is also a consideration. This easily accessible supply has been used by 
the distributor to lower the price of milk to the producer. We believe 
that if an area sufficient to supply the city were defined, say by licence 
under the Board of Health, which has the inspection and checking up on 
the producers, the result would be that:— 


1. A better average return would be received by the producer. 


2. The inspection could be more thoroughly and economically 
carried out. 


3. A better quality of milk would be assured. From this area the 
distributor would draw enough milk to meet the demand for milk for 
domestic consumption. A safety margin of say 10 per cent or some fixed 
amount, overplus might be allowed. 


Ithough I do not recommend it. The supply for butter could be brought in 
‘more economically in the form of cream from outside this area. 

_ I would like to comment on the first—a better average return would be 
received by the producer. A man that is producing milk for domestic con- 
sumption has certain expenses and regulations, ice, and all that sort of thing, 
and he has a certain definite amount of milk which he has got more or less 
to keep up, and when he does that it means that he has got to force his cows 
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during the winter period more than the man who is near a cheese factory. H 
does not force them. With that forcing and the long milking period the | 
of an average milch cow—the profitable life does not exceed two years—so 
that at least every three years he has 50 per cent of his herd to replace, and: 
he is only in business for milk for domestic consumption; he is not producing 
butter; that is not his business, nor cheese; there is no cheese factory within 
20 miles, and if he meets a surplus from outside competition and the companies 
do not take care of it he has no other market and has to give it to them at — 
whatever price they like to pay. é 
Now, you, Mr. Chairman, asked a question of Mr. Spratt in regard to the 
outside man coming in with milk. I would like to say for the companies, when 
they originally started—the small companies—they went out to the farmer 
that was outside this area and they told him if he put $200 worth of stock or 
the equivalent of that in the company they would take a definite amount of 
milk from him, and he bought his market at whatever price, $1.40 or $2.60, 
or whatever the price might be, and he was selling his milk at a good high 
price for a definite amount. 4 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Was it not generally understood it was to exceed $2 a can?—A. Gen- 
erally, yes. Now, the facts were that after operating about a year and turning _ 
in a lot of surplus milk these companies could not exist, so the poor fellow had _ 
to take whatever was offered to him—what they could handle. The consequence 
was that this milk was carted onto a market already supplied which never 
would have been if those new companies had not been started out. Now, that, 


I think, is the answer to, “would you be prepared to advise them not to start?” _ 
If the conditions were understood they would never have started. = 


a 
aes 


The following table will show the increase in distribution and plant _ 

in Ottawa and vicinity in the last two years. vg 
Pasteurizing plants ‘Distributors 

19800 Pn oe ee ae 7 21 — 
UO BP ey Wei bio tie pet a 15 46 eo 


We believe that this condition was brought about by the larger 
distributing companies maintaining an unduly high spread; by their pay- 
ing a decreasing price to the producer and by purchasing an ever diminish- 
ing quantity of milk at the price paid for the fluid milk trade. The inevit- 
able result was that many producers were driven to distributing theirown 
milk, and in a number of cases, some of their neighbours milk, on the 
streets of Ottawa. 
A great deal is being heard about milk of a higher butter fat content — 
being delivered to the consumer and the added cost of this milk to the 
distributor. The standard of purchase of fluid milk for 1931 was set by 
the provincial authorities at 3-4 butter fat with a -04c. allowance per 
zy of 1 per cent above or below standard. For years before this standard _ 
was set, milk was purchased in Ottawa on a 3-5 per cent basis with 
a -03c. allowance per 74 of 1 per cent variation. This system was seb 
up and insisted upon by the distributors who were quite capable of know- _ 
ing what was best in their own interests. The fact remains, however, — 
that in spite of the present basis of payment many a producer of milk 
with a higher butter fat content now finds himself drawing a much 
smaller return than under the old flat system of payment. 


ie 


In other words, the decreased quantity which they are taking for fluid. 
milk trade is wiping out any advantage over the amount they would get under 
the new system. a ee 
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By Mr. Bouchard: 


—Q. Do you admit that it is a fair system in itself; would you rather be 
rng favour of a flat basis as a producer yourself ?—A. No; ‘if I was selling all my 
milk and if I was producing 3-4 milk and got the regular price for it I would 
not be in favour. If I was producing 3-8, I would be much more in favour 
of it; and if it was 3-3 I would not be. 

vay Are you not of the opinion that this basis has a tendency to increase 
the butter fat in the milk, and so it reflects back on the herd for the good of 
e herd. Instead of that, on the flat basis, there would be a tendency to 
decrease the butter fat in the milk, or rather to let our herds deteriorate in the 
content; that is, the fat content would depreciate, but not the yield? When 
you go out to sell a cow, if it is a low butter fat producing cow don’t you 
~ as a farmer find a difference?—A. I find that no man could guarantee what 
w butter fat content a cow is going to give you. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. And you might add, you can’t tell much about what the distributor 
tells you about your test?——A. I would not say that, we have very honest 
distributors; we will take their word for it. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


aC). Now, admitting that, you realize that with proper selection you are 
bound to improve the butter fat producing quality of your cow?—A. I am not 
prepared to admit that. 

a Q. Well, I am.—A. No, I don't think so, because I can remember probably 
' thirty years ago the Ottawa Dairy then demanded a 3-5 standard from their 
_ milk from their producers. 

Q. There are herds in Canada that have been improved by 2, 3, 4 and 
even by one point, just by proper selection?—A. Just how much depends on 
good herdsmanship and proper condition when you bring your cows in. But 
e fact remains that a cow that is giving you 3-8 may, the same cow, give 
you 3-2. 

— Q. Well, accidently—according to the season?—A. No, not accidently. 

Q. Feed has nothing to do with it? 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. I maintain that changing the feed has nothing to do with the butter- 
fat, except when you change in a period when a new feed is introduced for a 
period of a week or two, but on the average the quality of the feed has nothing 
_ to do with the butterfat production. It increases the yield of milk?—A. Well, 
in answer to that I will say that our returns show that some herds will not vary 
_ appreciably the whole year through, other herds you will find up to near 4 per 
cent butterfat and the same herd will go down to 3-3 and 3-4. When you say 
_ that the feed has nothing to do with it I am not prepared to agree with you, 
_ because I do know if you bring a cow in in good flesh she will give you a higher 


_ testing milk than she will if she is not in good condition. 
A Yes: 


Mr. Picket: This investigation is not here to investigate the quality of 
one breed of cattle or another, or the question of feed. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
- QQ. 1 think, Mr. Chairman, I am quite in order, because we are here to 
_ try to improve the conditions of the producers of milk, and when the distributors 
of milk are coming here and they say that they do not keep any account for 
_ the fat content of the milk, I think they are entirely wrong; and I maintain 
: a 62956—23 
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that I am absolutely correct when I say they should organize their business so : 
‘to induce the farmer to improve his herd, that is my point.—A. Well, gen 
men, as far as I—in fact, I know that all the distributors in Ottawa keep 
record of the fat content of their milk, and you are paying for it on that basis. 
I don’t think they could do anything else under the regulations issued by the 
department at Toronto. 
Q. Some do, some do not.—A. In Ontario? 
Q. Yes——A. They would have a hard time getting away with it in Ontario. 
These are departmental regulations which specifically say that milk should be 
purchased on a 3:4 basis, with a 4 per cent per tenth point up or down. : 
Now gentlemen, I may say: 


It has been extremely hard to get data to lay before this committee _ .,) 
as our association has no complete records. Moreover individual farmers 
are very reluctant to divulge information, lest they get in wrong with 
the distributing companies. The figures quoted above, however, are 
based on returns of one of the largest and fairest companies operating 
in Ottawa. I believe they will apply to a large percentage of local 
producers. i, 


Speaking for myself, Mr. Chairman, I may say that in my humble 2 
opinion, the cause of much of our trouble is deeper rooted than we have 
so far revealed I believe it to be largely caused by: 


1. The utter wastefulness of our competitive system; for example 
10 men delivering milk in one block. a. 
2. The desire on the part of individuals and corporations for excess- 
ive profits. im : 


In commenting thus, I do not mean to reflect on the management 
of any of our local distributors. The practice is part of the accepted 
order of things under our present system and all classes of society have 
been guilty in this respect. 


-Mr. Spratt pointed out that in 1914 the spread was 3-5 cents per quart in a 
Ottawa, and with the increasing number of distributing companies, this reached _ 
a peak of 6-01 cents in 1930. : 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Those are the figures received from the distributor, you are taking the — 
difference in price between what the producer received and what it sold for?— 
A. No, we are taking the spread on the price as shown in 1914, of 33 cents — 
per quart; and in 1930 it was 6-1 cents. Now, in that period when the milk 
was selling with a spread of 3-5, there was just one distributing company In ~ 
Ottawa. They went out with their rigs loaded, one rig covered the streets, 
and they could operate quite easily. 


By Mr. Bouchard: is 

Q. Before long we will have only one company all over Canada.—A. You © 
may do that, but at that particular time the city of Ottawa was well served. 
An uncontrolled monopoly in the hands of an unscrupulous man may be danger- _ 
ous, but unlimited and unrestricted competition, if kept on, would prove — 
disastrous. That is the point I wish to make. I do not mean to say that one 
company is sufficient for Ottawa, but I do mean to say that the least men 
that can serve the people economically can return the greatest amount to the — 


producer. 
Mr. Mututns: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
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— By Mr. Mullins: 

. Do you use milk?—A. Yes. 

" Q. Both of you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you pasteurize it?—A. No. 
-Q. That is all I wanted to know. 


' By Mr. Bertrand: 


~Q. Mr. Innes, in what year did you organize the Producers’ Association ?— 
, it was before my time; it must be 25 or 30 years ago. 
Q. The Producers’ Association?—A. The Producers’ Association. 
-Q. What were the reasons for the producers forming their organization, do 
-know?—A. Well, the only reason I really know was that they organized— 
they must have had some difficulties at that time—to help their own condition, 
they organized to try and deal with the milk companies. 

Q. They must have had some difficulties?—A. Some difficulties at that 
e, and they organized to try and— 
_ Mr. Picket: For mutual protection. 
_ The Wirness: Yes, for mutual protection. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


m <Q). And according to your statement, you are claiming that the spread 
between the price paid to the producer and sold to the consumer is too large?— 
A. Well now, you are getting me into a bad jam, because I could not say that. 
If a man, we will say, is going on the street selling 20 gallons with a horse 
nd rig, and he is only making what the spread shows him, he is not making 
y money; it is not too large for him. 
Q. Competition is a factor?—A. Competition comes in there, and the spread 
y not be too large for him at all. 
-Q. We will leave that aside there, I don’t want to put you in a jam. May 
ask you what are your relations with your association?——A. With my associ- 
on? 
Q. Yes, your relation with your association—A. Oh, I think the very best. 
-Q. Are you an official of the association?—A. I am a member of the 
executive. 
Q. You are one of the members of the executive?-—A. Yes. 
~Q. Would you give us some idea of your association?—A. Well, I have a 
geney of the constitution here, and all that, but I don’t know— 
en Q. You could give a brief outline?—A. I could give you a brief outline of 
purposes of our association, that I think would cover what you would want. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Give us an idea of your executive, Mr. Innes. I don’t mean the names; 
ut how is your association made up, and what are its purposes?—A. The 
_ purposes of the association are to promote the interests of the producer and 
- consumer of milk.” 

(a) Improving the conditions under which milk is produced. 
_ (b) Improving marketing methods. 
- (c) Standardizing the product. 
(d) Generally by doing such other things as are necessary with respect 
to quality, the cost of production and distribution of milk and the 
return to the producer and the cost to the consumer as will promote 
the interests of both, and to do all things necessary therefor. 


_ Those are the objects of the association. Now you want the Board of 


- The eee Not the personnel, just how it is constituted—president, 
ice- Loss so many directors; how are they elected? 
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By Mr. Bouchard: : 

Q. Do you accept only producers in your association?—A. We accept all 
the producers that were producing milk in 1923. , 

Q. And no others?—A. No, and then it says: Any person, a producer Janu 
ary, 1923, may become a member of this Association who is identified with the 
production of milk for city consumption and who conforms with the purposes 
and by-laws and rules and regulations of the association, and who pays the 
annual membership fee. 

Q. Did you say 1923, or 1933?—A. 1923. 

Each member shall be entitled to vote at any regular or special meeting. 

The regular annual meeting of members shall be held at such time and 
place as the Board of Directors shall determine. a 

Special meetings of members shall be called by the Secretary upon direc- 
tion of the Board of Directors, upon reasonable notice. a 

The Board of Directors shall consist of so many members made up of the _ 
representatives from local clubs. Fara 

Now, I may say that in our association we have a club in each district, 
a local club, and they select their officers and send representatives according 
to the number of members they have to the head executive, and each member _ 
that they send in are members of the executive, or in other words, termed 
directors. 


The officers of the association shall be a president, first vice-president, 
second vice-president, secretary and treasurer, who shall be chosen by 
the board of directors, each for a term of one year. Vacancies in any — 
office may be filled by the board for the unexpired term. = 


Now, as I explained to you, I do not think you need much more of this, _ 
the powers and so forth of the board of directors, the annual report, and all this. _ 
The board of directors are those representatives that have been selected by the 
local clubs which have organized in each district, and they form our executive _ 
along with the president. Be 


By Mr. Bouchard: a 

Q. The general executive—have you a small executive? Have you just a 
general executive composed of the directors, everybody out of each community? 
—A. No, we have an executive—I guess Mr. Spratt would be better able to tell 
you—of I would say roughly about twenty-one. You see, every club sends in _ 
one or two members. 
Q. Well, it is not an executive; it is just the board—-A They are the board. 

Q. Yes; you have no executive, what we call an executive?—A. The execu- 
tive shall consist of the president, the first vice-president, the second vice- 
president and secretary and treasurer. Those officers are all appointed by the 
representatives that have been selected by the clubs. There are no outside 
directors or officers. 


By the Chairman: , os 

Q. Did I understand you to say that nobody but a person who was a Bi 
member of the club in 1923 could join?—A. At that particular time. The 
reason that reads that way was in 1923 it was organized and they took in every 
producer at that particular time that was producing milk for city consumption, 
and then every man afterwards that wished to come in and pay his fees and 
become a member. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
Q. May I ask then, have you a paid executive?—A. No. 
Q. Well, I suppose the directors, these people selected by the different clubs _ 
are not vaid?—A. No. : 
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Q. But your ne is dhl No. 
Q. Well, the secretary, the president?—A. Well, we give them a small 
unt at the annual meeting. 


po By MroPickel: 
_ Q. You have no watered stock, Mr. Innes?—A. No watered stock. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


~Q. Do all these people work for nothing?—A. Absolutely. 
Q. Just for the sake of——A. Their fellowmen. 


_. Mr. Picxex: Sure, they are accustomed to it. 
- Mr. Berrranp: I know it. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. In so far as the small executive is concerned, taking in your chairman, 
ee hnicman or vice-president, and the secretary treasurer, all these people 
are working for nothing?—A. For nothing. 

i Q. Except a certain bonus?—A. Except whatever bonus is given at the end 
of the term. 

 Q. At the end of the year. Are you a farmer yourself?—A. Yes, but I 
ain’t a politician. 
a Q. Mr. Spratt is also?—A. Yes. 
Q. May I ask you, would this organization which is paying no salary to 
anyone of your directors, or practically nothing but a bonus to the executive,— 


Mr. Picxeu: The secretary. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. —you are just paying the very same prices, I understand, as are pre- 
aa ailing i in Ottawa at this time and in the past; may I ask you if your association 
has been a profit making institution?—A. Well now, you have got me cornered 
again. I think I may safely say yes, in this way, ‘that through the efforts of - 
the association, that they have been able to get larger returns for the producer 
than they would have got without. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. But that is not profits; it is services——A. No? It is quite a profit to 
the man who is selling his milk. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
_ Q. I can’t see where the profits would be coming for the producer at the 
present, time.—A. Not to the association, but to the individuals. 

Q. To the individuals?—A. Yes, every member. 
- Q. Were you not in the market ‘then, do you claim that the price paid by 
the other companies would not be as large to-day to the producers? 

: The CHarrMAN: Mr. Bertrand, this is purely a producers’ association. They 
_ don’t distribute at all. 
ie Mr. Berrranp: How do they dispose of their milk? 
The CuatrMan: Oh, they don’t. 
Mr. Boucuarp: Just the individual member. 
The Witness: Mr. Bertrand, I think that that question should:fairly be 
asked the distributors. 
- Mr. Bertranp: Well, I beg your pardon, Mr. Innes; I was under the 
_ impression that you were distributing milk in the city. 


be tad: aN ee = —_ 
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The Wrrnrss: No, we are not. 
The Cuarrman: Any other questions, gentlemen? 
My. PickeL: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have just got a couple of pee: oni 


By Mr. Pickel: Se 


Q. Mr. Innes, don’t. you think that the truck has depreciated the pric 
of milk in the city?—A. I am sure it has. : 
Q. Lots of farmers outside who were making cheese or making butter a 
long distance away from the city, who would not take the pains to send the 
milk in to the city or who would not get up early enough in the morning to © 
put it on the train, are catered to by trucks. They go and get it, and so bring 
a large quantity into the city. What are the names of the large dairies in © 
Ottawa?—A. Well, there is the Ottawa Dairy, the Producers, the Central and — 
Clarke’s. They are the four large dairies in the city of Ottawa. 
Q. Are all of those companies paying the same prices?—A. Well, now— 
Q. I would suggest to you, Mr. Innes— —A. Remember, I am on my oath 
Qe Veg, know.—A. And I am not a director of any of those dairies, but I 
will say this, that according to their producers they are not. 
Q. Which ones are?—A. I don’t think I will answer that, with the Chain 
man’s permission. That is a leading question, and I don’t think it is fair, 


Mr. Picket: Well, never mind. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Mr. Spratt in his evidence said that the price that you received ne 
your milk was as a result of a conference between the producers and the 
distributors?—A. Yes. 

Q. On sort of a gentlemanly agreement; on which side of the gentleman? 
—A. Well, I will tell you frankly, if you were sitting n— ae 

Q. Is it not a fact that you take just about what the distributors say every — 
time? I know they do in Montreal—A. Well, yes. When you asked me that, 
I was going to say that if you attended some of our meetings, you would wonder ~ 
where the gentlemen were. However, I think that in the final analysis, that they — 
may give way a little bit to us. 

Q. Just a little?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you give way a great, great deal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Sure. 


Mr. Boucuarps: You must ask as well on what side is the agreement. 
Mr. Picket: A mutual agreement. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have given us everything, Mr. Innes?—A. All that I think touches ~ 

on the producer, as far as I know, Mr. Chairman. If we had known sooner, ~ 
probably we would have got some of our men to give some definite figure with — 
regard to the cost of production. 
. Could you give the committee any information regarding the question 

or two that I asked Mr. Spratt, or at least give us your own opinion as to ~ 
how we could control the supply of milk coming in to the city of Ottawa?— 
A. How you could control it? 
Q. Yes; have you any definite idea?—A. Yes. As I said in my report, as 

you are aware about the milk situation, the more you extend it, the more you 
disrupt the dairy business in all that country. If you disrupt the cheese — 
factories and butter factories and everything else, by taking the milk, which — 
naturally goes to those factories, away from them, those people close in that — 
have had their cheese factories, close them down because there is no other ~ 
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k cet but to sell to the dairies; it is their market, and they have been selling 
reasing amount for the last good many years. There is no place for him 
ere to wholesale milk except to the dairy companies. I did suggest this, 
if our local board of health would only issue licences sufficient to cover 
at milk was actually needed for domestic consumption, with a percentage 
farmers, and the dairy companies could only buy from those people, and put 
that up to ‘the board of health, that no farmer or anybody else would benefit 
y it; even under the control of the board of health, they have to inspect them; 
_ they are under their control. If they did that, and ‘the producer had to confine 
his buying to that area, I don’t care where it is, then the condition would 
rectify itself, because if a man close in could not sell his milk to the city of 
ttawa, he would promptly get the cheese factory established, and he would 
out ‘of the wholesale milk trade for domestic consumption. He would not 
e putting up big plants, ice houses and everything else to cool his milk to 
pply a trade that he didn’t have. 


Q. Do you advocate, as Mr. Spratt did, that a public utility board should 
t prices?—A. Mr. Chairman, I have not been reading the account carefully, 
just slightly, but it seemed to be worked out very satisfactorily in Winnipeg. 
do say that I was a little surprised that the producers were not on that board, 
the distributors. It was only producers and consumers that were on it. They 
ent a little further there than I hope they would, because they set a definite 
mount of spread, and any man that liked to go into the milk business then 


I really am in favour of that, but I do think even with a board, that the board 
of health should say where they get their milk. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Mr. Innes, you are a practical dairy man?—A. Yes. 

Q. From your experience, don’t you think that $2.50 is nearer the cost of 
uction for a hundredweight of mjlk than $1.50? You say it is practically 
dollar—what was your figure you gave, $1.28? 


Mr. Boucuarp: $1.50. 
The CHainMAN: $1.28 for feed. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


~ Q. $1.28 for feed; are you taking into consideration labour?—A. Yes. 

Q. And overhead; overhead means a great deal, it is a big investment, and 
is certainly a good deal more than $1.50, is it not?—A. I will say it is. 
The trouble is this, that no farmer or dairyman ever figures depreciation or 
erhead into his business. 

— _——«Q. ~Well, don’t you think that to-day a good many farmers don’t want to 
know just how they do stand?—A. Well, all they have got to do is go to the 
ank and they will tell them how they stand. It would be a great relief, even 
$1.50 for the quantity of milk which you are producing. But I do want to 
ress this again, that if you are selling a large part of your milk which is 
oduced for domestic consumption as surplus milk, then you had better get 
t of the milk business. ; 

-Q. Sure.—A. At any price . 

_ The CuHatrmMan: Anything further? 


Mr. Loucks: I have no question to ask, but I do feel that to-day we have 


ry. Innes. I think that as a farmer— 
Mr. Picken: The two witnesses. 


eee 


uld go in, if he made it pay; and if he didn’t make it pay, he would stay out.: 


Mee T STAND: | ee | : 


I want to fonliacet Mr. Innes and the other witness on the evidence 
have given here to-day. I can attribute it to nothing else but because 
are practical men themselves and they know something of what they are talki 
about. I don’t know if the committee agree with me or not. Mr. Chairman 
there was just one time when I noticed Mr. Innes drop his countenance at a 
and that is when he was asked if he was a natural producer himself. I do 
wonder at it. I don’t wonder that we farmers have to drop our countenances— 
I might have dropped mine if I had been asked the same question—owing oe " 
the prices they are forced to take. I want to thank the witnesses. Aa 
The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman, in explanation for the dropping of m 
countenance, I would like to say that most of my friends take me for a 
politician. 
~The CuHarrMAN: If there are no further questions, the committee will stanc 


adjourned until to-morrow at 10.30, when Mr. Hogg, from Montreal, wi 
be here. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, Room 231, 
APRIL 25, 1933. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
.20 o’clock, Mr. Senn presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if you will come to order, we will ask Mr. 
ge to take the stand again. 


Gerorce Hoas, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


PO. Is your secretary with you?—A. Well, yes, one of our men. I don’t 
quire him, I think. If I want him, I will have him. 
Q. You will remember that you are still on oath. 


_ Mr. Tummon: He is a little deaf, Mr. Chairman. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I say it won’t be necessary to have you take the oath again. You are 
ll on oath; you realize that. Have you any further statement to make, Mr. 
Hogg?—A. No, no statement. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


a. Mr. Hogg, there are a few points in connection with your evidence 
ore that I would like to get straightened out, if we can—A. Talk up for me, 
Il you please? 
Q. All right; I say that there are a few points, in connection with the 
ence that you gave the last time, that I would like to get straightened out 
th e can. Can you give us to-day, Mr. Hogg, the total pounds of fluid milk 
hat you purchased in 1932?—A. I think I can, yes. In 1932 we purchased 
35,739, ,069 pounds. 
0. According to your evidence before, 88-1 per cent of that was purchased 

a the association price?—A. That is right. 

_ Q. And 11-9 per cent at the surplus price?—A. That is right. 
_ Q. Can you state to-day the average cost price per 100 pounds of the 
association milk?—A. Of the association milk? 
-Q. Of the association milk, yes, for the same period?—A. Mr. Low, I think 
you might come up; you would help to guide me through this thing. What 
iS your question, Mr. Tummon—the amount we bought at the association 
ice? 
_ Q. No, the average cost per 100 pounds of the association price milk?—A. 
s, $1.525. 

Q. What is the average cost?—A. $1.464. That is all milk. 
Q. And the average cost per hundred panne of surplus milk?—A. $1.02 
ewt. 
Q. That is purchased at the factory, f.o.b. your factory?—A. F.o.b. the 
ay station, Montreal. 
Q. If it came in by truck, I presume at your factory it would be?—A. We 
g practically nothing in by truck. Ours all comes in by rail. 

Q. All right, f.o.b. Montreal?—A. Yes. 
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disposed of as fluid milk?—A. Yes, that is quite right. 

Q. Can you give us to-day definitely the average cost per quart of 
association price milk at Montreal?—A. 391—0391. 

@ 03907 A Yes: 

Q. That is 3-91 cents per quart?—A. Yes. ; ae 

(. You said the last day, or we figured it out that the average caer 
your milk was 3-65; that was based on your average price of $1.46 per hundr 
pounds?—-A. What did you say, Mr. Tummon? 

Q. The last day when you were here you said the producers’ price would 
$1.46 less transportation; that was the average for association and surplus?— 
That is right. 

Q. And it was figured out at 3-65 cents per quart?—A. The price paid pel 
quart for all milk was 375. 

Q. 375?—A. There is a little difference, because the last time I had $0 
little time that the thing was hurriedly got up—or 34 cents a quart. 

Q. That includes association and surplus milk both there in that pri 
per quart?—A. Yes, exactly. 

Q. Now, what was the average selling price in 1932, Mr. Hogg, te t 
association price milk?—A. The price received for milk sold by the quart w 
844 cents per quart. f 

Q. 8% cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be 8-80?—A. 0888. 

Q. 0888; it would be 0880, would it not?—A. Well, it figured out to 08 
or practically 8%. 

Q. You purchased your milk at the same price practically as the oth 
dairies who were dealing with the milk producers here?—A. Exactly yes. 

Q. You were selling in the same market, weren’t you?—A. Well, not alto- 
gether, because there is some difference. You see, it all depends how it is so 
It was sold in different ways, and of course, that would make some difference. 

Q. But it was all sold in the Montreal market, and you were all maintaini 
a certain retail price there?—A. For the retail market, yes. 

Q. I think if I remember correctly, the last day you said something ove 
60 per cent of that quantity was sold at retail prices?—A. Here it is, Mr. 
Tummon. It was sold as follows: 63 per cent retail, four per cent to stores, 
one per cent to charity, 10 per cent to restaurants, 22 per cent to manufacturing. 

Q. 63 per cent was sold at retail prices?—A. Retail prices. 

Q. At the maximum price per quart that milk was selling at in Montrea 
—A. Yes, at the going price. 

Q. Now, I am not just altogether clear on those figures, why the thr 
other largest plants in Montreal had an average selling price of 10-41 and 10- 
and 9-68, while you had an average selling price of 8-88 or 8-80?—A. T 
percentage that would be sold for manufacturing purposes and to other dealers, 
I suppose, was larger. 

Q. My recollections are that some of them were not as large?—A. Ww 
not what? 

Q. My recollections are that some of them were not as large to the ret 
trade?—A. Well, I don’t know about the others. All I can answer you is wh 
we done; and these figures that I am giving you are absolutely accurate, s 

@: All right, we will take them as being accurate——A. I won’t under 
to ae for others. I won’t be my brother’s keeper. 

No, but at the same time, I was trying to find out why there was 
diference If you will only come down and work among us for a while, — 
we will be glad to show anything we have got, so you will get the thing 
there; but if can only answer for our company. 


Penne 
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haps you and I might talk that over after the meeting is over?— 

ill be fine. 

nd see what you would pay, you know. All right, we will take your 

being accurate, according to your books, of 8-80 or 8-88, as the average 

price for the association milk. Now, will you tell us what the spre ee 

er quart, the spread between the net purchase price or the average pur- 

se price and the average selling price of association milk?—A. The actual 
id of milk which was purchased at the full association price, plus premiums, 

| sold as fluid milk was 0495 cents. 

Now, Mr. Hogg, will you try and account for that weade What makes 


Pind you have oe costs-—A. ee iL think I gave that the tea time 


ee. You gave it in percentage of hundred pounds, but I was wondering if 
u have it broken up so that you can give it in quarts——A. We can’t. We 
e not got it. We have our financial statement which shows the different 
ts on our total operations. 

Q. That financial statement is printed. 


~ The CHAIRMAN: Page 437. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


. It is printed in No, 12, pages 436, 437 and 488. Take 437; have you got 
py there of that?—A. Now, coming down to the dairy charges and expenses, 
0.41; I presume that enters into the spread, Mr. Hogg, practically all those 
ae All those items enter into our ee abe 


“page, yes. 
Now, can you say that all those expenses mentioned in those two para- 


Then when you arrived at the spread per quart of the fluid milk, you 
ok out of those items a certain amount to arrive at that spread?—A. No, 
we took the cost of our milk, and the sales of our milk. 

Q. You have given that.—A. And that is the difference, with the number 
uarts we sold divided into it. 


even cents, and we pay five, for instance; the difference is the spread. 
Q. Then you don’t sit down to figure out how much of these charges went 
the spread at all?—A. No, sir. Our business is all run together, our 
livery charge for milk, cream, butter and eggs are all in these charges. 


By the Chairman: 

You don’t segragate them at all?—A. No, sir. You know, Mr. Tummon, 
@ we have been carrying on our business, we never expected a minute 
pection of this kind. We were carrying on our business in the same manner 
we have been doing for years, just as any of you gentlemen would do. We 
ot been splitting hairs. 

le CHAIRMAN: No; I will agree with that. 
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By Mr. Tummon: ‘ 


Q. You have not been which?—A. Splitting hairs. 

Q. I have come to the conclusion that you have not, or you would h 
taken these cost charges here and divided them into the spread—A. I want 
say to you, Mr. Tummon, that I don’t know what business you carry on, bu 
you were to be pulled up, as we have been, and be asked these questions 
divide your business in the same way that you are asking us to divide it, yo 
would be somewhat hard put to do it. 

Q. Well, I can tell you Mr. Hogg, that I have been keeping cost Hee 
and I can take you into a business where every part of the cost of that is pu 
to the different items——A. Well, we have not shown it. 

Q. And I say here, that to simply take the cost price per quart fae th 
selling price per quart and say that is the spread, and not charging up directl 
all your cost accounts of your factory, that I cannot tell and this Committe 
cannot tell, how much of the actual cost of operating your factory is charged t 
the fluid milk, All right, You can’t say whether all the costs of pasteurization | 
is charged to your fluid milk?—A. Everything is charged to the business, Mr. 
Tummon. We bought so much stuff, so much milk, and we sold so much milk 
and cream and butter and eggs, and that was on one side, and the charges were 
against the other, and what was left is what is shown in our balance sheet. 

Q. Well, Mr. Hogg, in order to be fair to you, I wanted to bring out the 
point that you were not charging all the costs of your factory and distributio 
and other things up to the spread of fluid milk. That is the point I am makin 
—A. We charge it up to the cost of our business. I can’t say anything els 
than that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you mean to say, Mr. Hogg, that you have been carrying on busines 
for years, and that you don’t know whether you are making a profit on you 
sweet cream, for instance—whether you are making a profit on your butte 
sales or your cream sales or your ice cream, that you lump them all togethe 
and just go haphazard?—A. Well, Mr. Senn, our statement shows whether w 
make a profit or not. 

Q. I would think that a company that has been as successful as your 
would know whether they are operating some of these side lines at a loss or not 
—A. Mr. Chairman, I have always felt that you can go so far in working out 
the details of a business, and when you get away beyond that, you are just 
running into costs that give you practically no results. That has been my 
opinion, and it is on that basis that we have run our business. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 

Q. If you will allow me just on that point, Mr. Chairman—I am of (he 
same opinion as the Chairman. I can’t understand that a company like yours— 
in good faith I am putting the question—will not seek to find out if on any on 
special item of your trade you are making a profit, or you are making a loss, 
and that your books are not so arranged that you could find that out at the en 
of one year. Is that what you mean, that you put it all together in a baske 
and out of it you get profit as a whole, that you don’t care “if you lose on on 
trade, if you lose on milk or if you lose on eggs, or if you make money on othe 
branches? You don’t care about that, is that what you mean?—A. I don 
mean anything. I have not made any such assertion. 
Q. Be fair to the committee —A. What I am trying to tell you is that th 

has been our system of running our business, and all we can give you is 
facts as they are. I can’t go into what you think I ought to do, or gece some 
body else thinks. We have not been doing it. 
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oy Mr. enicnda- 


. Do you think that you show a great respect to this body of men who 
ose this committee in telling these things to this committee, that you 
ave the whole thing as a whole and that you don’t care about making a profit 
n a special branch?—A. If you will tell me what you w ant, anything you 
eed we will give to. you. 

Q. This gentleman is asking you how much profit you are making on 
uid milk?—A. Then I said, I can’t tell you that. 

Q. You can’t tell us?—A. I can’t. 

-.Q. I think the committee should find out if they really want it. 


al 


_ By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Mr. Hogg, with all due respect to the controversy that has developed, 
n 1932 you had a gross trading profit of $223,776.92?—A. Where is that? 
The CHarrman: At page 438. 

The Witness: A gross trading profit of $223,776.92. 


bd 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Yes, and after you deducted depreciation of $78,023.27 and bad debts 
ritten off of $7,828.42, these two items making $85,851.69—to which amount 
rou added again on motor vehicles sold or traded $156.30 you had a net profit 
f $138,081.53?—A. That is right. 
- Q. Then, you tell the committee do you that you don’t know how much 
or what part of your business paid?—A. Oh, ne, I didn’t tell you anything of 
_ that kind, Mr. Tummon. Really, gentlemen, I want to give you all the informa- 
- tion that you want, but it is not any use of my looking wise and, trying to tell 
you something I don’t know. Now, if we go into it, I have a good many figures 
here; if you would just specify what you want we will see if we can work it out. 
/ Q. Well, I wanted to find out if I could, the point that I was after Mr. 
ogg, was to find out how much of your costs as shown in these last two 
aragraphs on page 437 was charged to fluid milk distribution?—-A. Well, Mr. 
fummon, believe me when I tell you that I am not able to tell you that. I 
am not able to tell you, so it is not for want of respect to this committee, 
gentlemen. I will tell you anything I can, but I can’t tell you something I 
don’t know; and you would not want me to go into spread, to talk about things 
don’t know anything at all about. I can’t tell it. 
Q. Well, you could furnish that, Mr. Hogg?—A. I am not able to furnish 
“AK, I can’t furnish it because we haven't got it. 
- Q. Then when you say that the spread between the cost price of fluid 
milk at your factory and the average selling price is 4-95 cents, you can’t tell 
the committee whether or not in that spread you made any profit or not?— 
. Yes, we made a profit, but I will tell you Mr. Tummon, there is a large 
part of that milk, the milk that went to other dealers and milk that was sold 
‘for manufacturing purposes—in my own heart I believe we handled that for 
_ the producers at no profit. Where we did get our profit, Mr. Tummon, was out 
of the milk that we were selling at 10 and 11 cents a quart. 
-Q. Yes, I understand that?—A. But I haven’t got the figures to report that; 
but I might say about this, if we had a surplus of milk and a brother dealer 
needs it and he gets it at almost what we pay the farmers for it there is no 
doubt we are not making money on that. I think you will admit that. 
—_ Q. I can understand that. Well, at any rate, of that 88-1 per cent of fluid 
mille that you purchased, that is all ‘accounted for in what we have been going 
over, the retail the wholesale and to restaurants and suchlike?—A. Yes. 
‘ Q. Now then, 11-9 per cent of the fluid milk purchases you say was 
e -sumplus?—A. Yes. 
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Q. For which you paid an average price of $1.02 per hundred p 
A. That was it, I think, yes. i A 
Q. Now, can you tell the committee, Mr. Hogg, what you do with that — 
surplus milk?—A. Yes, it was separated. pee 
Q. For what purpose?—A. It was either churned, or made into cream. is 
fie Q. Sweet cream?—A. Sweet cream if we required it, butter cream if we 
1d not. ial 
Q. Have you the quantities of that 11-9 per cent that went into butter 
and the quantity that went into sweet cream?—A. No, we haven’t got that. 
Q. Would it be possible for you to furnish it?—A. No, it would not be 
possible. 
Q. There is nothing on your books to show it?—A. No. 
Q. You have nothing on your books to show for it?—A. No, nothing re 
show for it. 
Q. You can’t state how it was broken up at all?—A. Not a thing. We had 
this 11-9 of surplus milk and it had to be handled. 
Q. Of course, what part of it went into butter was simply cream ae 
churned and sold as butter, that is what you meant to say?—A. Yes, exactly. 
Q@. That portion of it went into sweet cream, how did that go into the 
sweet cream—how was it put into the cream?—A. It is all sweet cream, the 
surplus milk is all sweet cream. 
Q. Yes.—A. You know, Mr, Tummon, we are taking in fairly large quan- 
tities of cream. : 
Q. Sweet cream?—A. Sweet cream. 
Q. In addition to the surplus?—A. Yes. a 
Q. Yes, we understand that, or suspected that?—A. We brought in—per- — 
haps just to answer that—we brought i in in sweet cream 538,453 pounds of sweet 
cream. 


Q. Pounds of sweet cream, or pounds of butterfat?—A. Pounds of butterfat. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. At what total price?—A. Oh, at $129,715.12. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Have you the number of pounds of cream there too; you have given us — 
the pounds of butterfat, the pounds of cream has a relation to butterfat, you, 
know?—A. No, it is all in butterfat. 

TA | oe You see, we bought on a butterfat basis. 

Q. Yes, and there has to be so many pounds of cream in order to figure out 
the pounds of butterfat?—A. Exactly, it all depends on the price you give, but ~ 
we haven’t got that. 

Q. What I am interested in now is the portion of surplus milk that goes into 
sweet cream, Mr. Hogg. You separate your cream, that sweet milk that comes 
in as sur plus, and a certain proportion you said went to the cream trade?—A. It 
would either go into the sweet cream trade or into the butter trade. 

Q. Yes, but we are agreed on the point that a certain percentage of it went 
into the butter trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. We understand that now that is the proportion that went into the sweet 
cream trade?—A. Yes. 


Q. How did you actually use it, can you say?—A. I can’t tell you. 


Q. Well, do you skim it and sell it as sweet cream?—A. That might quite 
be, yes. You see we. bring it—it comes in among all the rest of the butterfat 
that we have. 
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t cream or for sale on the waggons—we don’t segregate it, we don’t keep 
parate. — 

Q. About what average is the sweet cream that you buy?—A. How do you 
n, Mr. Tummon? 

Q. What average of butterfat?—A. Well, we get it at all—it may be 22, 
/may be 40 or 45 per cent. 

Q. 22 to 45 per cent?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. How many grades of sweet cream do you sell, Mr. Hogg?—A. We sell 
real cream 10 per cent; table cream 15 per cent; heavy cream 30 per cent; 
and whipping cream 20 per cent. 

_ Q. The table cream is 10 per cent?—A. No, cereal cream. 


~The Cuarrman: That is what you call half and half. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


. That retails for?—A. Sixteen cents per pint. 

. Sixteen cents a pint?—A. Yes. 

. The next cream you call table cream?—A. Yes, table—15 per cent. 

. And it retails at what price?—-A. Twenty cents. 

_ Q. Twenty cents, was that in 1932?—A. I don’t think it did in 1932, these. 

e present prices, Mr. Tummon, what we are selling at. It was selling 

32 at 30 cents. 

_ Q. That is, what is selling at 20 now was selling for 30?—A. Was selling 

r 30, yes. 

_ Q. And what was selling at 16?—A. Oh, well, we were not selling that at 

1, There was no cereal at that time. That is a new departure. 

- Q. Then when you say pints of cream at so much that means your 20 cent 

eam, or it might be 30 cent cream in 1932—.—A. Yes, sir, 30 cent cream in 

32. 

- Q. When you said pints of “X” cream, what did you mean? 
ling at 40 cents in 1932. 


. 


A. That was 


t 


By Mr. Pickel: 
 Q. Is that 30 per cent?—A. Thirty per cent, yes. 


By Mr. Dupus: 
Q. What kind of cream?—A. Thirty per cent butterfat. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

- Q. And you double X cream?—A. That was 35 per cent in 1932 and it was 
selling at 50 cents. | 
— Q. At 50 cents a pint?—A. Yes. 

 Q. Now, these prices still held good up to 1931, did they not?—A. No, not 
quite as long as that, if my memory serves me it was about December Ist, up 
until December Ist; but then I am quite willing to allow the whole of it up to 
the end of the year—but speaking from memory I think the prices change about 
December 1st. 
- Q. Well, the reason I am asking you, Mr. Hogg, is this; that I have before 
e a copy of your bills, your invoice to a certain householder in Montreal as 
of January 31, 1933?—A. You see, Mr. Tummon, I am speaking from memory 
and it is a little hard. If you have a bill from one of our householders it is right, 
o we will admit that. 
Q. All right then, we will take it at that?—A. It is quite all right if you 
have one of our bills, that is right. 
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a ry * 

Q. The point I am trying to come at, Mr. Hogg, is this; you can’t tell h 

much of that surplus milk went into sweet cream?—A. It all went into sw 
cream, it was all separated. 


By the Chairman: fas 


: Q@. The sweet cream sales?—A. No, I can not tell you; I am not able to 
tell you. 

Q. You are not able to tell that?—A. No. 

@. But there was a certain amount did go out?—A. Yes, we will admit 
there was, yes. 

Os Supposing you had 45 per cent cream and you wanted to bring it down 
to 35 per cent, what would you do?—A. Well, you eat break it ooue with 
milk. ‘ 


Q. With some of the surplus milk?—A. No, sir, ot any of tke surplus : 


milk. Now, Mr. Tummon, I want to make myself absolutely clear on this 
matter. Now, we are not trying to get around anything. I want to tell you — 


that we have lived and done just as clear as we know how, and I don’t think 


that there is anyone that has appeared before you gentlemen yet that has had 
a smaller amount of surplus milk than we had. 
Q. No—A. That was not all the milk we separated, there are thousands 


of gallons, off our waggons that is dumped and made into surplus milk. We 


have never penalized the farmers for one iota of that. This 11-9 per cent of 
milk that we have separated was the amount that we actually took from them 
and separated. 

Q. All right?—A. Now, I want that absolutely cleared up. I am not 
trying to hold or do anything. 

Q. No, now you have made «a nice speech and we are quite satisfied?—A. 
I feel strongly and if I get waked up there may be a few more, and I want 
that understood. : 

Q. I asked you that question because you could not tell me the quantities — 
that went in, and I was trying to find out where that surplus went to?—A. 
I can’t tell you. 

Q. And even though you make quite a few speeches like that it is not going 


to deter me one minute from putting my questions to you?—A. I don’t want — 


to, go right to it. 

Q. I intend to. You say then, that none of the surplus milk was used — 
for breaking your cream down?—A. Not one drop. 

Q. But it was used to be sold as sweet cream?—A. If it was sweet cream 
and we needed it it would be taken for that, yes. 

Q. And if you sold that milk that you made into sweet cream which you 
sold at 30 to 40 and 50 cents per pint, wouldn’t you be making out of that 
milk just as much as if you sold it as milk?—A. No, sir, we would not, and 


let me tell you more than that, the milk we skim in our plant and pay the ~ 


farmers for is the dearest cream that we have. # 
Q. It might be dearer than what you would buy in the country; that is not 
answering the question?—A. Sure it is. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just while you are waiting, I would like to know what you pay for 
that cream in the country, that you buy on a flat or butterfat basis?7—A. You 
mean all the surplus? 

Q. The cream that you buy in the country; you pay for it on a butterfat 


basis I suppose?—A. Yes. In 1932, Mr. Chairman, in January we paid 26 oe 
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in wees 26 cents; in March 29 cents; in April 24 cents; in May 21 
o in June 20 cents; in J uly 214 cents; in August 22 cents; in September 254 
$s; in October 25 cents: in November 25 cents; and in December 25 conte. 
Q. The figures you gave show the amount of money that you paid for that 
_eream, Mr. Hogg?—A. Yes. 

a Q. Can you tell us what you sold it for?—A. Yes, it is right here. 

Q. I mean, the cream that you purchased at butterfat, can you tell what 
you sold it for?—A. Here is the cream sales; we sold in cream $350,892.34. 
 Q. That is the total of the sweet cream?—A. That was the cream sales. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


' Q- At what price for the butterfat?—A. That we sold at? 
Q. Yes?—A. Oh, at all prices; it all depends where it was going. 


fe . ® The CHaimman: That would include sweet cream that you tcok out of the 
a8 surplus milk. 


me . By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. Could you make—A. Oh, well, here it is: for all our cream, wholesale 
and retail, we received 23-21 cents per pint. 
Q. Yes, but how does it compare with the butterfats, for instance could you 
f ae by a gallon of cream, 45 per cent—what you call whipping cream?— 
A Yes 
Q. What is the retail price for that?—-A. Well vou see, you sell cream 
at any standard that the people want. 

Q. Yes, I know that?—A. And it would just depend upon the quantity 
- sold, or the quantity taken, what the price would be. 
-Q. Yes, but at the retail price?—A. At the retail price—what is our 
retail price on cream. 

Q. What would be the price of a gallon of this cream at 45 per cent?—A. 
ou are having us working it down into pints and half-pints, and we would 
ve to work it up. . 

Q. Yes, it is very easy, give me the pints—or, give it wholesale for the 
llon?—A. What is that? 

; Q. Take a gallon of 30 per cent?—A. We got 23-21 cents per pint, so it 
_ would be eight times that. 
d Q. Yes—A. That would be $1.84. 
Q. $1.84?—A. That would be 40 per cent cream, 
Q. How many pounds of butterfat in that?—A. There are 10 pounds of 
- butterfat, about, in a gallon of cream. 
Q. In 10 pounds, about 4 pounds of 40 per cent at that content?—A. There 
is 10 pounds in a gallon of cream. 
ie Q. But how many pounds of butterfat in a 40 per cent gallon of cream—I 
understand that a gallon of cream is not 10 pounds?—A. It would depend 
on the density of the cream. 
QQ. I know that?—A. Yes, perhaps you know more about that than I do, 
and it would be perhaps easier for you to figure it than for me. 
Q. No, you have the figures there, why not work it out?—A. I was ordered, 
Mr. Chairman, to bring this in pints and half- -pints; which I am doing. 
oe. Q. Yes. but let us figure about 9 pounds, and if it is 40 per cent cream it 
leaves at the most 4 pounds—less than 4 pounds of butterfat—of 45 per cent 
butterfat, let us say, at 25 cents?—A. Is worth what? 
: @: At 25 cents that is, about the cost price?—A. It is worth, you say? 
Q. Worth 25 cents a pound butterfat?—A. Yes, that would be a dollar. 
Q. That would be a dollar, and this cream you sold for $1.84?—A. Yes. 
Q. Well, it is more than that, are you sure of your figures. 


See ee ee” ee 


wt: asssiaeaiaasiimeaamamsaaaiaa cae a 
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Mr. Muuiins: Mr. Chairman, would it not be as well for one to 
the witness rather than having everyone jumping up to break in. I don’ 
think it is etiquette. oe 

The CuHatrMAN: Perhaps I am responsible, to begin with. 


Mr. Boucuarp: Then you had better make a quorum of one fg and 
each will come in turn. 


Mr. Muuurns: Yes, come in turns. 


Mr. Boucuarp: We will be fair, and as Mr. Mullins decides, we wills come 
in turn. I do not think I am unfair, I think I am putting proper questions 
Are we here only to hear, or to speak. I just put questions. I think we have 
got along very well since this investigation started, and I thought that I ae 
never intruded in any manner. 

The Cuatrman: Each member of the committee has an equal right, pro- . 
fessor, go ahead. 


Wie BoucuHarp: No, I am 1 not surprised at you at anything, and I am Be 3 
to say—I don’t think I ‘have to say it here—that I know something about milk. - 


By Mr. Tummon: ee 


Q. Mr. Hogg, just a couple more questions and then I am done. I just want 
to be sure for your own benefit, and for us all, to clear up that surplus milk— ~ 
in connection with what goes into butetr of that surplus milk you say that you 
make no profit whatsoever—A. On what? aa 

Q. On the surplus milk that goes into butter?—A. I did not make any such — ; 
statement at all, because I do not know. a 

Q. il see?—A. I could not. The trouble is, Mr. Tummon, that the surplus a 
milk is there; we have got to handle it—we can’t use it. 4 

Ori understand that?—A. So, in order to save the milk we have got to — 
separate it. We would be infinitely better off if we did not have any surplus milk _ 
as far as our company is concerned, because we could bing out cream in from _ 
the country. We would not be bothered with separating it. i 

Q. Yes, I agree, but I don’t see how it would be hardly possible to run a_ 
plant without a certain amount of surplus milk?—A. Oh, you can’t do it. ae 

Q. I think your quantity of surplus is one of the lowest qantities of any — 
company that we have had; and due to that fact I wanted to pursue the point 
that has often been brought to the attention of this committee, that the com- 
panies are making more profit out of the surplus than anything else?—A. Well, — 
as far as our company is concerned, that is absolutely beside the fact. 

Q. But you would not say, however, that there was no profit on the butter? — 
—A. I would not say, because our statement shows that we had a profit. “ae 

Q. And you would not say that there was no profit on what went into — 
sweet cream of the surplus?—A. No, I would not, I would not make a state- 
ment of that kind, Mr. Tummon. ; 

Q. “Then; under those conditions, there are certain clauses in your state- 
ment you perhaps would want to rectify this morning?—A. Perhaps I would. — 

Q. You said: “we refer to surplus milk as that milk not sold through any 
of our regular avenues of sale”’?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was used as sweet cream or in the manufacture of butter?—A. Yes. 

Q. “All the milk passed by us as surplus milk is used in this manner and — 
none ever sold to regular profit producing channels”?—A. That is right; of course 
I would have to rectify that, but I think it is quite easy to read into my state- — 
ment there, I said “if it was used as sweet cream.’ 

Q. Yes, but that clause: ‘that all the milk classed by us as surplus is used 
in this manner and none ever is sold through regular profit producing channels”, 
you remember?—A. Oh, yes, I would not want to— 


123 


Ick 


By Mr. Pickel: 
. What is the price of your 40 per cent sweet cream?—A. What did we 
for it? 

Q. No, you sold it for 50 cents a pint?—A. Well, I can’t give any details. 
 Q. At 50 cents a pint?—A. What went in bottles, yes. 

~Q. What is that a gallon?—A. Two dollars a gallon. 
_ Q. Are there only four pints in a gallon?—-A. Eight pints. 
~Q. How much did that amount to?—A. It is not very hard to say how 
much that would amount to, that would amount to $4 a gallon wouldn’t it? 
_ Q. Yes, what did you pay for it?—A. But when you are counting up that 
here, you want to take in cream that we sold at $1.40 a gallon. 
 Q. Well, I am talking about 40 per cent just now.—A. I am talking about 
a cent, ‘because you see what goes into the bottle trade is only part of our 
ales 
 Q. Mr. Hogg, what would that cost you; what would you pay for that?— 
A. The average was 24-08 cents a pound butterfat. 
— Q. What would that be at the gallon?—A. About $1 wouldn’t it? 

Q. And you sold that for— —A. Well, doctor, don’t you think—I believe 

at you gentlemen want to be fair. 
~ Q. Yes—A. You don’t want to take just one part of the thing—of the 
ry—you want to take it all. 
Yes, yes, but I am talking about this particular grade of cream.— 
understand that, you know this is all going on the record and let us all be 
one with the other. Doctor, here are some figures. This is the number of 
ts; in retail pints we sold 495,512 pints; and in wholesale we sold 1,018,000 


The Witness: We bought in sweet cream 538,453 pounds, and a fraction. 


Q. I am just getting at your retail now; I am not questioning your whole- 
Mr. Hogg. Of your X cream, your 30 per cent cream, how do you sell 
t, by the pint?—A. The 30 per cent cream? 
: Yes—A. Where is that account? 
-Q. In 1932 —A. Well, we have not any 30 now. Yes, here it is; we Sell 


ee Q That was in 1932?—A. We have none of 32. 5 ] 
~ Q. You have none now?—A. We have 10, 15, 30 and 40. 
: -Q. Well, you have 30?—A. Yes, 30. a 


a The Aa ee eae The Doctor means in the year 1982. 
The Wirness: Ch, yes, in 1932; yes, that is right. ‘ 
By Mr. Pickel: a 
oe), What would that amount to per gallon? 4 
Mr. BoucHarp: $2.40. 
The Witness: That would be $3.20 a gallon. 


bye Vir Picket: 

-Q. What would that cost you?—A. Well, I gave you the list. It cost all 
nner of prices. It just depended when it was bought, what month it was 
ught. What month would you like? 

The CuairMAn: The average. 
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By Mr. Pickel: ae os 
Q. Yes, the average—-A. The average price was— Wee ge? 


Mr. Boucuarp: Twenty-four cents and a fraction. 
The Wirnesss: Sweet cream, it cost 23-3 cents. 


By Mr. Picket: fe 

Q. What would that be by the gallon. Figured up by the gallon and as 
you sell it?—A. Well, the farmer's cost is $1.84, and what we had to get to 
help theirs out when they were down, cost us 28: 2: so that our total butterfat 
cost was 24-8 cents. 
Q. What was your total amount of cream sold?—A. Here it is here, 448,472 
pounds of butterfat was sold as cream. be 


By the Chairman: a 

Q. Just repeat that, will you please? That interests me. Would you 
repeat those figures please?—A. 448,472 pounds of butterfat was sold as cream. 
Q. Less than you bought?—A. What is that? 
Q. That is less than you bought?—- 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. That is in butterfat?—A. That is butterfat. 


By the Charman: 
Q. You said you bought 538,000?—A. There were 254,777 pounds of i 
churned. 


By Mr. Pickel: ; 

Q. What is that again, please? How much?—A. 254,777 pounds was ~ 

churned, made into butter; and there were 15,330 pounds of it on hand over the _ 

other year; that is what produced the balance there, that is what makes it 
balance. We had that on hand at the end of the year. 

Q. Are those 538,453 gallons or pounds of cream?—A. Pounds of cream. 


The CHAIRMAN: Pounds of butterfat. 
The Wirness: Pounds of butterfat received. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. That was pounds of butterfat received?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you only sold 448,000 pounds?—A. Yes, we sold 448,000 as sweet. 
cream and we churned 254,000. i 

Q. Just to go back to your table cream, Mr. Hogg, 30 cents a pint, 15 per 
cent; what does that come to, to get it by the gallon?—A. What does the table _ 


cream come to a gallon? 
Q. Yes?—A. It comes to $1.60 a gallon. 


Mr. Muuuins: What was that? 
Mr. Picks: 30 cents a pint. a, 
The Wirnsss: Oh, you said table cream? 


re 
i 
t a 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Yes, that is 15 per cent cream?—A. The Doctor wants table cream. Is — 

it table cream you are asking about? 
Q. Yes, 15 per cent?—A. Well, we are selling that now for $1.60. In 1932 


$2.40. 
Q. And the cereal cream?-—A. We didn’t have that in 1932 at all. 
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. BoucHarp: Might I interject. here, Mr. Chairman, we have to be fair 
witness. It i Is not paid aoe to your fat basis in this case, because 


J. It is bought with milk?—A. Yes. 
Q. 40 per cent cream is bought as cream?—A. Yes. 


Q. And 30 oe cent cream is bought as cream; but when it comes to 10 per 


That does not make any difference. 
Boucuarp: It makes a great difference. 
Prcxey: It makes no difference at all; it is sold as cream. 


PIcKEL: They sell 10 per cent cream. 
Boucuarp: Yes, but they don’t buy. 
‘PICKEL: Don’t interrupt. I am asking what it would cost. 
Wrrness: It has got to be broken down with milk, and I can’t just give 


ow many pounds of butterfat w ‘ould there be. in one gallon? You can 
n that way. 


Mr. Boucuarp: One pound. 
- ee For which you would pay how much? That tells the whole 


o make up 10 per cent cream, I must confess I am a little hazy about 
1as not to be broken down with milk that costs $1.35 a hundred. I am 
0) 2G you that. I might just as well be frank and tell you that I 


op The a i you will. 


ey A 


price a figure out a ae of milk, and you have your price. 
‘he ed Will you give it to the doctor? You can do that easier than 


BE ucHARD: I will give it to the committee, and I am prepared to 


cHarp: Just take the price of the gallon of milk— 
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Mr. Picken: Tell us. I am not asking vou how it is figure 
what it comes to; that is what I want. 


The Waanike Give him the information, Professor, because I ca 
it to him. <2 eee 


Mr. Boucuarp: If you want to know, I will give it to you. 
Mr. Picxex: All right, give it. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Can you tell me what is the price of a gallon of milk, fuid milk? 
A. We are paying $1.35 per hundred. 

Q. Well, that makes 13 cents?—A. Yes. as 

Q. Figuring 15 cents—about 15 cents—for a gallon of milk?—A. Yes ee 

Q. And to this gallon of milk you add about—supposing the milk is 3- 
you have to add—that makes 3-10, let us say four. You have to add 5 o 
a pound of butterfat to the 15 cents which is the cost; that was 25 cent: 
that makes about 3% of 25 cents, which is about another 15 cents. That mak 
about 30 cents a gallon. 


Mr. Picket: About 30 cents a gallon? 
Mr. BoucHarp: Yes. 

Mr. Picken: On the same basis, what would the 15 per cent cream cos 
The CuHatrMan: I don’t think he heard vou, Doctor. : 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. On the same basis, Mr. Hogg, what would the 15 per cent cream cast 
—A. Doctor, I am going to be quite frank with you, that is outside of 
province, and T can’t figure it up. Perhaps: the professor would figure that 
for us, and tell you. 

Q. What I want to establish is this, that there is more profit on the crea 
business than there is in the milk business. That is what I am getting at. 


Mr, Dupuis: Just ask him. 
The Wirness: You see, the turnover is so much smaller, Doctor. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Yes, certainly; and for 40 per cent cream which cost you one dollar an 
you sell for four dollars, there is not much loss in that.—A. I would not lik 
there to be, sir. 

Q. I understand, but you admit that’ is right?—A. Surely I will admit t 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just a question along the cream line, before we start into samei 
else. At page 437, Mr. Hogg, you will see that your cream sales peut 
to $350,000 odd. —A. That was for 1932, was it? 

Q. That was for 1932.—A. Yes. 

Q. Your cream purchases were $99,000 odd?—A. Our cream purchase 
Our cream purchases were $99,566.11. ts 

Q. Yes, I was just using the round figures—A. Yes. 

Q. il understood you to say that your sweet cream that was neat : 
that is extracted from your surplus milk is either turned into cream Bes 
butter?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you look at your butter sales there, or butter purchases, you 
find the figures in that same trading account; your butter sales are there 
well?—A. Yes, butter sales were $87,000. 

Q. And your butter purchases?—A. Butter purchases, $62,000. 
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you i oe feeetier we find that your butter and cream sales 
approximately $438 ,000—your butter and cream sales amount to 
—A. What is that? 

our ie and cream sales added together amount to $161,000? 


The esis Brae anes” 


= By the Chairman: 
Q. Yes, purchases; I beg your pardon. That leaves a profit or a difference 


Mr. Bertranp: Yes. 
_ The Wrryess: Yes. 


= ~By the Chairman: 
_ Q. Your gross profit?—-A. That would be the gross, I suppose. 
Mr. Tummon: No, it could not be. 


eo By the Chairman: 

~ Q. Yet me ask you this, to clear up this whole thing, do you purchase any 

sour cream for butter purposes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that included in your butter sales?—A. That is included in the butter 

Jes, yes. Yes, we purchase sour cream. 

‘@, Is there any great amount, any appreciable amount?—A. 45,950 pounds 

our butter fat. 

Q. Which will be worth approximately what, do you know?—A. 20-8 cents. 

Mr. Tummon: You would have to take out of that 11-9 per cent of the 

d milk, because according to Mr. Hogg’s evidence, the total amount of 

m rplus milk went into cream and butter. You would have to add the cost 
Ge that. 

- The Cuamrman: Yes, I understand that. Now, who is the next gentleman 

that wants to ask anything? 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


_ Q. Did I hear you say, Mr. Hogg, that you are actually paying $1.35 to 
the farmers for milk?—A. Yes, at the present time. 

Q. At the present time?—A. Plus premiums. 

~Q. Well, never mind premiums; there has been no change recently in the 
es of milk?—A. Not any. 

_ Q. Paid to the farmers?—A. The same price. 

~ Q. You don’t know of any meeting of the association, of the producers’ 
ssociation and the dairymen?—A. We have had no meeting of the association 
ince I was here last, nor yet has there been any change. 

-_ Q,. I have here a return from a dairy—I want to say that it is not your 
dairy, though—from a farmer not very far from Montreal for 3,601 pounds of 
m: ile. paid for at $1.20, and that is the second part of the month of March. He 
says in his letter that the milk prices have been changed just recently, that that 
is the first statement at that price. So you don’t know of any change?—A. There 
been no change, sir, as far as our company is concerned. 

@ Is it the custom—in your estimation would it be possible for one firm, 
dairy, to pay that much less than the others?—A. From what I hear, it is 
te possible. That is part of the trouble with our whole business. As T told 
in my evidence when I was here the last time, there is about four com- 
ies in our city that are trying to stand behind the farmers and maintain 
es, and we are doing it at awful odds. 
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Q. So that is not the association price at the present Gute 
change as far as we are concerned. But I will say this to you, that 
is some change, there will have to be a change in prices. We can’t, ‘sta 
against what we are being put up against. es 

Q. What do you mean when you say “unless there is some change 
A. Well, we know that just what you have read to us is going on. It is pret 
difficult ‘for a firm that wants to do different, to stand up acAIS anothe 
that has a 15 cents a hundred edge on it. es 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would vou tell us the names of those four companies, Mr. Hog: 
A. Yes, I will be quite glad to tell you; the Joubert Company, the Bord 
Company, the Elmhurst Company and ours. I didn’t intend to tell you that 
but it is a well known fact in Montreal, Beas 


By Mr, Dupuis: 


Q. You said actually you pay $1.35 per hundred for milk?—A. ‘Yes. ‘ 
Q. The price you p A. Not for surplus, you understand, A 
Q. No.—A. But for our regular ‘milk. 
Q. For your regular milk; for how long have you been paying $13 
A. Since the first of February. 
Q. What was the price before, for the same quantity ?—A. $1.60. it Ww 
$1.60 in December and $1.60 in January, 
Q. Just to proceed with a little order, the milk that you buy at $1.35, you” 
sell it to the consumer at what price per hundred?—A. To the consumer? 
Q. Yes.—A. Well, it all depends what kind of a consumer it is. We sell 
it at different prices. 
Q. No, your retail?—A. Nine cents per quart. oe 
Q. Nine cents per quart makes how much per hundred? Or if you prefer A 
just give me the buying price per quart and give me the selling price per quart. : 
—A. -0370. 
Q. You pay 3 cents?—A. 3-70; nearly 33 cents. 
Q. 3:70, that is the actual buying price?—A. That is the actual buyi 


price. : 
Q. Now, in 1932—can you give me the buying price in 1932?—A. Altogether : 
for the whole year? eee 


Q. The average, I will take the average——A. -0391. 

Q. 3-91; and. the selling price ns quart?—A. For retail milk you: want, 
is it not? 

Q. Retail, yes?—A. 10-38. ae 

Q. 10-38 and 3-91: Now, in 1931?—A. I am sorry, I cannot give it to 
you. 

: Q. What is that?—-A. I can’t give it to you. I have not got that. 

Q. You have not got anything before 1932; you have not got anything Bea 
19302?—A. No, I have not got anything. 

Q. Speaking from memory, could you remember what the price wa: 
average price for 1928?—A. I can’t remember. I have had that much, 
this thing on my mind, gentlemen, that I would not venture it. r could 
uess. 

Q. Give me 1928 or 1929._-A. Oh, here we are. In 1928, here it is; 
were paying $2.80 per hundred in December, 1928. og ae, 

Q. And what was the selling price?—A. 14 cents. 

Q. 14 cents per quart?—A. Yes; 8 cents a pint. 

Q. Have you got 1929 now?—A. Yes, I think we have. In 2 Decetiber ae) 
were paying $3.20 per hundred, and we sold milk at 15 cents and 8 eae 
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; 801, and we were selling at 14 cents, 
ae a was in August?—A. No, that: was in October. 


7 That means 15?—A. —a half pint; and “40 cents for 25 per cent; and 
ents for 35. i 
Practically the same price as to-day, is it?—A. No, we have raised 
- butterfat. 

Mr. PICKEL: That is practically the same price as to-day. 
Wirness: Practically, yes. 


~ By Mr. Dupuis: 

ractically the same price. In 1928 and 1929 you said that the average 
, buying price, was $2.80 for summer and $3.20 for winter prices; that is in 
\. In when? In 1928? 

es?—A. $2.804 in 1928. 

Isee; and the summer price, what was that?—A. $2.03. 

ou said it was what—what was it in 1932, $1.35?—A. In 1932, 


Now, let us take the year 1928 and the year 1982?—A. Yes. 
2Ro make a comparison, and find out how it stands. Did you make just 
n ae in 1928 as you made in 1982, average profit?—A. I think we 


WE at is the cause of the difference in prices; could you tell this com- 
> that?—A. The cause of the difference in prices is that there is a world 
ession on, and there is a world over-production of both butter and cheese. 
In 1932 you sell the milk at 10 cents a quart?—A. Yes, 10 cents. 


¥ 


Q. er hundred?—A. No, not approximately. 
Well, $1.35 and $3. —A. Yes. That was for the month of December. 


ot $1.70. He got $1. 70 | in January, February, March and half of April. 
as. the cost of administr ation and distribution heavier in 1932 than it 


|: n , 1928 you were bound to pasteurize your milk?—A. Oh, yes. 
. Did I understand you to say when I heard you last, that you made more 
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Q. No, but comparatively?—A. I think if you take it compara rely 
we made more out of cream than we would out of milk. That would b 
opinion. ‘ 

Q. Just for the benefit of this committee, which is out just to find a wa 
help the farmers and the consumers, how could you explain on the one hand t 
you make more profit on cream than on fluid milk, and on the other hand, whe: 
you have an extra quantity of milk with which you make cream, you pay less 
to the farmer? Can you explain that to this committee?—A. T don’t know 
how I could explain that, any more than we paid the farmer infinitely more 
than he would get in any other way, that is the only thing I can say to that. 

Q. But I understand, Mr. Hogg, that the cream that you are selling to tl 
public is made by you?—A. No, no; that is not so. We make cream or but 
out of that 11 per cent, or 11-9 surplus that we have; but we don’t make : 
more cream in our plant than we can possibly help. We want to bring our se 
in from the country. 

Q. Well, that is all right; now, let us come to the fact—you told hs cor 
mittee a few minutes ago that not only were you making cream with the surplus 
but that you made cream with what you brought back from the waggons?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Taking what you brought back from the waggons with the surplus mi 
what per centage of all the cream you sell are you making yourself?—A. I can’ 
answer the question, I don’t know. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can you, approximately. 


The Witness: I could not give it to you even approximately, I would no’ 
venture to guess. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 


Q. You are doing that a great deal, Mr. Hogg, I don’t want you to be kep 
in too much?—A. J ‘won't, but you would not want me to start making wild 
guesses at things I don’t know. 

Q. No wild guesses on the subject?—A. I can’t guess, I am not able. te 
I don’t know. 

Q. I think any ordinary man that would spend a week in your eno 
would be able to find out, and you are doing business for your own benefit, 
it seems to me that you could tell us?—A. I am not able to tell you, if I kne 
I would be glad to do it. 

Q. Are you making 50 per cent of your cream?—A. No, we don’t do an 
thing of the kind. 

Q. Less than that, or more?—A. Well, if you want to guess, I would say th 
we don’t make more than 10 per cent. 

Q. You just said a moment ago that with the surplus milk you made n me 
than 11-9 per cent?—A. No, I said that we skim 11-9 per cent of the milk tha 
we get from the farmers; that is what I said. > 

Bo) Oh, I see. Have you got in your book how much cream you sell of al 
kinds?——A. Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: He gave that. 


By Mr. Dupwus: 


Q. Yes, I just wanted to compare both figures?—A. What do you want 
n, pounds or gallons? 
Q. In gallons, in quantities?—A. He wants it in gallons. : _ 
Q: Oh, mever ‘mind the quantity?—A. We sold, in our returns, 495, il p 
of cream, and we sell wholesale. 
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No, no, never mind, I don’t want to know that now and mix up both; 
| want to come at—you said that this cream, this 495,512 pints is either 
from your returned milk or from your surplus milk, or from cream that 
bought from the farmers?—A. Exactly. 
Q oe you got in your book how much cream you bought from the 
?—A. Yes. ; 
-Q. Now we will come to the facts?—A. Here is the pounds of butterfat 
bought from the farmers—368,935. 
. Well, you will translate that into pints?—A. What. 
. Translate that into pints?—A. I can’t. 
. You have to?—A. You are good at figures, you translate it; the way I 
got it, I don’t translate it. And then from the factories— 
_ Q. Even if you need the help of my honourable friend we will call in the 
fessor to find out, because it is very important, Mr. Hogg. You said that 
ou were unable to say what are the quantities?—A. No, here, I have got it 
ere—here is the surplus milk; we got 156,214 pounds of butter fat in milk 
returns from routes. 
. Just a minute now, Mr. Hogg. 156 
milk routes. 
-Q. Where is that from, surplus milk?—A. That is surplus milk. 
~Q. Was that the whole of the surplus milk Mr. Hogg?—A. Yes, that is from 
surplus milk, and from the milk returned from the routes, 46,331. 
Q. That is from the returned milk?—A. And then we bought from factories 
18 pounds. 
Q. Now, I will repeat; from the surplus milk 156,214 pounds? 
Q. From the returned milk, 46,341 pounds?—A. 381. 
—Q. 331, all right; and from the farmers 169,000?—A. No, no, from factories. 
-Q. Yes, from the factories from which you bought as cream?—A. We bought 
cream. - 
Q. 169,518?—A. 518. 
 Q. Now, if we make a subtraction we will easily find out the percentage of 
ream that was derived?—A. From surplus milk. 
Q. From surplus and returned milk?—A. Yes, if you take 156,241 that 
show the surplus milk. 
Q. No, I beg your pardon, you got also 46,000?—A. No, no, that was not 
‘surplus milk. 5; 
-Q. But it is returned milk?—A. It is not surplus, it is paid for at asso- 
n price. 
Q. Oh, that is all right; but that 156,241 pounds?—A. Was surplus. 
Q. Is derived from the surplus milk for which you paid the farmer a 
ninimum price of what?—A. $1.02 per hundredweight. It averaged $1.02 per 
hundredweight over the whole year. 
Q. And you sold that at $4?—A. Oh, no, no, no, no; what went into butter 
what went into wholesale cream, it would all have to be taken in. 
-Q. Anyhow, let us make the percentage of that cream to compare with all 
he cream you sold in any form whatsoever; it shows that it is somewhere 
bout 49 per cent?—A. No, no, oh, no. 
—Q. Well, you have to compare 126,000 with 169,000; about 40 per cent?—A. 
ittle over 21 per cent. 
Q. What is that?—A. A little over 21 per cent. 
Q. Well, my figures are not the same as yours are; mine show a little over 
per cent?—A. No, you are wrong, we got in altogether 741,025 pounds, and 
surplus was 156,241 pounds; you can’t get any 40 per cent out of that. 
Q. But, mind you, Mr. Hogg, I want to remind you that you shant put in 
figures, the 46,000 which is returned milk?—A. I certainly put it in, because 
hat was the dearest cream we got; we paid $1.35 a hundred for that milk and 
2 it into cream, and paid more earlier in the year; oh, yes. 


A. 241 pounds of butterfat; and off 


Ay hat is) ite 


Lay 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you repasteurize that?—A. No, it is all senna our 1 know 
comes back it is not repasteurized. The cream may be repasteurized be 
it has to travel through the plant. 


By Mr. Dupuis: 


Q. Let us take your figure that you found out.—A. 21 per ae i 

Q. Well, it is a little different from what you said a minute ago—the 
it was less than 10 per cent—A. You see, we sold 448,472 pounds, we e re 
254,777 pounds. 3 

Q. What was the price of the butter you churned?—A. It was at variov 
prices, you know butter in 1932 went down to 16 cents a pound. a 

Q. But not the price at which you people sold it to the consumer, 
didn’t get that price retail?—A. No, we did not. se 

Q. No sir. Tell this committee what is the price you are selling ou 
own butter to-day?—A. It was 30 cents yesterday. 

Q. So, you will admit before this committee, Mr. Hogg, that even the cream 
that you churned into butter you are not losing money on, you are making 
money with butter?—-A. Very little money. 

Q. What profit are you making?—A. I could not really tell you. ‘We: a 

making very little profit on butter. 

Q. Yes, but you are making a profit—A. We hope we are, we want to 
make a profit on everything we handle. 

Q. I know. I just want to state to this committee that as tag as I 
concerned, I am not here to find out that you are losing money. We are he 
to find out what is the cause of the state of affairs to-day with the farmers . 
with the consumers. Of course, we are not here to find out if the cause of th 
prices is due to the change of sovernment. —A. What. is that? : 

Q. I am speaking to the Chairman. —A. It looks roughly as if we had - Bie 

5,000 gross on butter. 

se $25,000?—A. $25,000 gross on butter. 

Q. And what would be the total profit on butter?—-A. Tcould” nae 
you, I do not know. : 

Q. You haven’t got that in your books?—A. It is on all the business. 

Q. Now, I am going to put to you the same questions as I put to many — 
other gentlemen who have appeared before this committee; do you think it is — 
possible in the larger cities like Ottawa, Toronto and Montreal to set 
average quantity of milk you need each day?—A. No sir, vou cannot tell. 

Q. With an average surplus you can’t tell, with a reasonable average 
surplus you can’t tell?—A. Well yes, with an average surplus, we can 
with that, yes. 

Q. Let us say 10 per cent surplus, could you tell me what ert 
milk you would need for Montreal to-morrow morning?—A. I could not 
you just now, but I would tell you this; that you could not keep surplus milk 
out of Montreal to- day, I don’t care what you did. We have been writing : 
pleading with our people to hold back and try to shut them off, and have sh 
them off, and in spite of all that, the darned milk will come in on us, you an’ 
keep it back. And then you will have farmers that you want to shut off and 
they will write you the most pleading letters to do the best you can wit it 
and not to shut them off. That is the difficulty. 

Q. Now, Mr. Hogg, I will put to you another question; supposing 50 
thing might be done in the future in behalf of the farmer, suppose tha 
proper authority—either the federal, the provincial, or the ‘municipal govern 
ments—gave to you dealers in milk the obligations to pay to the farmer a mini 
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‘ol oneee milk is perishable?—A. Very well I know that. 
is a utility. You are talking about something that is not—it is 
to. stabilize the price of milk, because it is a perishable commodity. 
e want to know is, that if legislation is passed to impose on dealers 
obligation to pay a certain price to the farmer, notwithstanding 
e surplus, if you would be in a position to make profits just the same, in view 
“the act that you told this committee you are making money with your 
more money with your cream than you make with your milk?—A. We 
making more money with our cream than we are with our milk, I 
that to you. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Hogg, how do you know; you told us a while ago you could not 
gate these profits--A. I can tell you, Mr. Senn, I am giving to you all 
mi ow just as fairly as I know how. I didn’t expect to come before a board of 
rs that were going to try to trap me into saying something I didn’t 
Ov anything about. I brought a statement, and this gentleman is trying to 
d me into saying something I don’t know. I want to be fair with you sir. 


ids. It is for you to say what we are to do, and we here are witnesses, 
we are here to do as on tell us to do. 


c ertainly have some rights aes Now, this ees has asked me sane we 
vould do and I will tell you a few things before I will sit down. I have seen 
: vernments, both of the Old Pees of the United States oe here work 


made of ce Then the United States were going to Htahilige the price of 
and cotton, and an ee cost to the people of the United States; and 


The feo Anan: Mr. Hogg, I Tak you to take your seat now. This kind 
ng is not going to be stood for im this committee. We are not asking 
hat other governments in other countries have done, we are here to find 


he Wirness: I can’t tell you. 

~The CHarrman: Just a moment. We are here to try to find out methods 
nd ways of stabilizing the dairy industry, and if you are asked questions as 
what you think of certain methods, you are to answer, and your answer is 
yes or no. 

» WITNESS: All I can say is, I don’t know. 

Cuamman: We don't mah any such exhibitions from any of the 
ines es before this committee. We are not trying tc trap you or anything 
: will ask you to observe the ay courtesies of the committee just 


OF ae see af we can arrive at tone At page 437, you say that your 
a sales—taking your trading account for the year ending 31st December, 
2. — cream sales were $350,892.34. —A. That is right, sir. 
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Q. And your butter sales were $87,488.78?—A. That j Is righ 

Q. Making a total of $438,381.12. Now then, I presume that followi 4 
your evidence you paid for altogether in that, as cream purchases $99, 56 g 
and butter purchased $62, 335. Now, to that you must add 11-9 per cent f* 
your total—A. The surplus is included in that. 

Q. Let us get that right. Do I understand that in these butter pines 
of $62,335, that the 11-9 per cent surplus milk is included?—A. Included in : 
the butter and cream, 

Q. And then the butter and cream includes all the surplus that went i 
it, and you say that all your surplus went into these two?—A. Yes. 

Q. Very well then—A. Also with the returns off the wagons. 

Q. It is all in that?—A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. I see, then if we take the cream purchases and the butter purchases, 
we will include all our purchases, including surplus milk, and including you 
returns that went into the sale of these cream and butter sales?—A. Yes. Be 

Q. All right. Just a moment, then if you take $438,381.12, and deduct — 
from that $151, 901.11, you have the eross pees in regard to that transaction? a 
—A. I presume that is right. 

Q. That would make $326,480.01 of gross rea 


Mr. Bowman: No, $287,000. 
Mr. Tummon: Yes, $287,000, that is right. 


By Mr, Mulhns: 


Q. Mr. Hogg, I think when you were here the last time, you told us yo 
started in Montreal when you commenced your business?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. With a $150 horse?—A. Yes, I did, ; 
Q. And the capital stock of your company to-day is over $2,000,000?— 
A. It is a result of that $150. 
Q. What is that?—A. It is the culmination of that $150. 
Q. That has made the $2,000,000?—A. Rolling up, yes. 
Q. Well, do you think the farmers of this country, if these various organi- 
zations were building up big credits, that they were getting a fair deal?—A. I 
didn’t get that, Colonel. : 
@. Do you think the farmers all down during that time have had a fair 
deal?—A. I have felt they have, yes. 
Q. When you have accumulated such wealth as that?—A. Well, Colonel, — 
let me tell you. I could very easily have done like some of those that were - 
here before you, it could have disappeared just as I have gone along, and there 
would be nothing at all—there would have been nothing left. It is because 
we have attended to our business, instead of spending the money as we made*it; 
whether it was great or small, we ploughed it back with the idea of building 
up the industry, and it has grown to the proportion it is to-day. It is the result — 
of practically half a century of industry. e 
Q. You said you wanted to leave to the people of this country a high class : 
dairy ?—A. I did, yes. oS 
Q. Wouldn't it be a good thing, now that you have all this pean ae i 
would not tell us the amount of your salary?—A. Yes, I will tell you, because 
I might just as well; for the last number of years I have been drawing $1,200. 
a month, that is the amount I have taken out. i 
Q. And dividends?—A. No dividends, it all went back. The dividends, a 
Colonel, is what this statement shows in building, and whatever goes with it, 
and w ith the business as it is to- day; but I have never bled the business. 
Q. Having known you for a good many years, would not it be ae 
nice thing now, if you want to help agriculture, and put the good experience — 
you have had to count— —A. You mean I might become a philanthropist? — 


Bs ‘3 fs ig 
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2. Wouldn’t it be nice?—A. It would be nice. 
There are men that have done that. You know the practical farmer 
day is in bad shape, he has not been getting very much for his milk or 
am. I do not know a man who has handled cattle who has made the 
money you have. I remember you when you bought an old cow down around 
oint St. Charles stockyards—A. Yes. 
~ Q. I do not know of a cattle man who has accumulated the wealth you 
re, $2,000,000. Now, wouldn’t it be a nice thing, on behalf of agriculture, 
if you became a philanthropist and helped out those who are struggling along 
on the farm?—A. I want to say to you, that after I met you the last time, 
egan to cast my thoughts back over the years, and I can remember very 
well when you were selling your cattle, and you always took the last dollar 
out of us that the market would allow. 
Q. Mr. Chairman, that is a very good comeback, but it is not a fact. I 
vas most liberal with him, when I knew he was dispensing milk to the babies 
and children of Montreal. That is not a fact. Also, I know my old friend 
. McKachern, who bred that horse that started you up, we were associated 
n business in Alberta—A. Colonel, I will tell you I will take that back, 
and IT will say— 
> Q. Thank you very much. 
The Cuarrman: I think all this is entirely beyond the scope of our 
reference. 
_ The Wirness: Before the Colonel sits down, would you allow me to tell 
him that when he was doing that, he was building, perhaps better than he 
knew at the time. I don’t suppose that he expected that I might be privileged 
to sit before an august assembly at this time. 


ie : By Mr. Bowman: 

ae Q. Mr. Hogg, in glancing over your financial statement, which is filed at 

page 437 of the evidence— 

oS CuairMAN: You will have to speak pretty loud, he does not hear 
vel. 

_ The Wrrness: I don’t hear extra well. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


to the committee a financial statement of the company, this company; I note 
from the auditor’s statement which appears on page 435 under the signature 
of Wright & Kingan, that there is this paragraph, “ We are informed that as 
in former years no dividend will be declared.” It has been the continual 
practice of your company not to pay any dividends?—A. It has been, yes. 

___ Q. And continues up to this present moment?—A. Up to the present time. 
Q. As a matter of fact, I think you told the committee previously that this 
company was really your own; it is a closed company, more or less?—A. Well, 
I control the company. 

- Q. What is the capital structure of the company at the present time? 
—A. Well, you have it here, sir. 

Q. Would I be right in saying that it is represented by bonded indebted- 
ess of $320,000?—A. Quite right, yes. 

Q. Plus $750,000 no par value shares?—A. No, 7,500. 

Q. 7,500?—A. 7,500 shares of no par value. 

“ _ Q. Does that represent the total capital set up or structure of the com- 
_ pany?—A. That is just as you see it, yes. 

___ Q. When was the company organized as a,joint stock company?—A. As 
what? 


__Q. In glancing at page 437 of the evidence, Mr. Hogg, you have given - 
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A. Well, it was organized in 1900 under a eee charter, — 
Q. And has continued from that?—-A. No, it was reorganized inl 
Q. Have you the capital set up when the company was oud organi 
A. Yes; it was originally $30,000. 
Q. In 1900?—A. In 1900, yes. 
Q. $30,000; and was the company organized by the issue of $30, 
common stock?—A. No. It was $30,000. At that time it was issued a 
It was 300 shares at $100 each. Poa cae 
Q. Were they all issued?—A. Yes, all issued. : 
Q. And were thev all issued to ’ members of your family or ee 
A. Well, when they were originally issued, there was another crowd that hh 
them. It was started by a lawyer and one other man at the time, and 
for a little over a year, and it was practically bankrupt at the time. 
Q. And you took it over?—A. And we took it over. : 
Q. You and your family, or nominees of yours, really took over - contra 
of the company?—A. We took over control, yes. ee 
Q. That would be shortly after 1900?-—A. W ell, it was the first of J ee 
1902. ee ; 
Q. 1902?—A. And the company commenced operations in September, 1 
it had run from September, 1900. 
Q. You mean 1903?—A. No, it began in September or October, 1900, 
it ran under the old management during 1931— 
Q. You mean 1901?—A. 1901, and we took it over at the end of that x, 
Q. Then it was reorganized in 1920?—A. Yes. 
@. At that time what was the reorganization, that is, the capital set up?— | 
A. Well, the reorganization was £500,000 worth of bonds and 7,500 shares 1 
no par value. 
Q. $500,000?—A. Of bonds. 
Q. That is in the year 1920?—A. That is in the year 1920, yes. een: 
Q. Now, those bonds that were issued in 1920, were the whole $500, 000. 
worth issued and sold?—A. They were all issued, yes, and we have. sin 
tae $160,000 of them. a 
. $180,000, is it not?——A. $180,000, yes. j 
: In 1920 when that bond issue was sold or set up by the company, 
presume that you personally and the members of your family, or nominees o 
yours, controlled practically all the bonds too, or were there any sold to the 
public? —A. We didn’t sell any to the public, no. : 
Q. You didn’t sell any to the public?—A. No. That was our method of 
ee our buildings at that time. 


the way it continues down to the meets time, yes. 


Q. Now, as you have said, that $180, 000— —A. There was that amou 
redeemed. We ae 
Q. Have been retired?—A. Retired. 5 ta es 
Q. And the $320,000 worth of bonds— -—A. Will come due in seven 

time. 


Q. All belonging to yourself?—A. Now, I don’t know that that is a 
question to a me, because after all, we are oe outside of the company 


the statement issued by your Focaes as I Soa out s you a moment ago, 
you say that no dividends have been paid. But if you have been paying inter 
on your bonds,—which I presume has been the case, has it not?—A. -That 

mortgage on our property. 
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| ght—A. I won't anit that. 

Then, would you like to rectify the statement you made a moment ago, 
g, that of the $500,000 of bonds issued in 1920— -—A. The company 
retired $180,000. 

Jait a minute; I was not going to ask about retiring; you said a moment 
hai of the $500, 000 worth of bonds that were issued in 1920, they were 
eally held by your family—A. I don’t know that I admitted that. 

ll right—A. You want to make me admit it, but I don’t think—you 
tlemen, my personal affairs are not under examination; it is the com- 
affairs. 

I think you will find, Mr. Hogg, that I will be quite fair to you in any 
is that I am asking. All this committee wants to find out are the facts. 
ell, those are the facts, that we owe $320,000. 

Yes, but the fact is that of the $320,000, I would be safe in saying, 
1 not,— =—Ay Ie think— 

Just wait till I ask you the question, and then you will know. I would 
in saying that the majority of that $320,000 at least belong to yourself 
ur family.—A. I think I will have to refuse to answer that question because 
at has Uae to do balla the company. 


that the great bulk of it went to you and your family; so what difference 
make if you refuse now to tell us that $320,000 is in the same hands? 
r, that is up to you. What is the interest rate?—-A. Six per cent. 

G Has this interest rate been paid promptly?—A. Yes. 

_ As it became due?—A. All our bills have been paid in that way. 

. And how much for instance, did you retire of those bonds in 19397. 


. How much did you retire in 1931?—-A. None. 
Q. How much did you retire in 1929?—A. None. 
In 1928?—A. I can't remember. _I don’t think we retired any in 1928, 


Rie . Some years since they were ebrsnac Yes. There has been none 


Q. Well, can you tell us when?—A. Well, I have not got it. I could not 
u. 

The information is on the record?—A. No, we have not it here at all. 
d be a matter to go through the books to get it, and I have not got it. 
Can’t you tell us when the last portion of those bonds that were retired, 
retired?—A. To be quite frank with you, I am not able to say. Hf you 
me to give a guess at the thing— 

. No, I don’t want any guess—A. Then I can’t tell you. 

The gentleman who is with you, is he the bookkeeper of the company? 
es, he is our accountant. 

Can he tell you when the last retirement of that portion of those 
= 000 of bonds was made?—A. If you want it, we will send it to you. 

I am asking can your bookkeeper tell you now?—A. All right, give it 
a. It does not matter. 

rankly, I cannot understand why there should be any question about 
ging these things —A. Well, all right, I will give it to you. The bonds 
to myself and the Trenholme family. We own the bonds. 
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Q. It only leaves a wrong impression on the committee, that i is--al 
want to get the simple facts, and that is all—A. I don’t think you have h 
set up before you that has been clearer than our set up has been, not one. 

Q. No, we have not quite come to it yet—A. No, he has not got it, s 
we can’t tell. ne 

Q. You would have no objection to filing with the committee the detail 
as to when that retirement took place?—A. No. 

Q. And you will do so. Would we be safe in saying that none of th 
bonds have been retired, say, in the last five or six years?—A. Quite safe, y 

Q. Quite safe in saying that?—A. Yes, quite safe. 

Q. You said a moment ago to the committee that 1928 and 1929 were 
the banner years of the company ?—A. I think they were. I am speaking fr 
memory. 

Q. And it was during the years which were not banner years of the co 
pany that you were able to retire $180,000 worth of bonds?—A. Yes, we we 
We have made money all down the line. 

Q. Then the company is not at such an awful loss as you said a few momen s 
ago?—A. What is that? 

Q. You used the words a few moments ago in your examination, in answer 
to some of the questions that were asked, that the company was suffering 
awful loss, at an awful rate, and something would have to be done.—A. Since 

the first of the year. ; 

Q. Since the first of the year; so that up to the first of the year we can 
take it for granted that the company has been doing fairly well?—A. Yam 
well, yes. 

ey As a matter of fact, your financial statement which is filed at the pag 
I have referred to, page nBYE shows that with this capital set up of $320,000 
worth of bonds, first mortgage bonds, plus 7,500 shares of no par value com- 
mon stock, your company shows a net profit of $138,081—A. Whatever it 
shows, I suppose. : a 

Q. Well, am I correct in so reading your statement?—A. Yes, that is right — 

O; That is correct; and I presume that that allows for paying all salaries? . 
—A. Oh, everything. 

Q. All depreciation?—A. Oh, sure, sure. 

Q. Depreciation for bad debts and so forth?—A. The bad debts are charged 
off. : 

Q. When these 7,500 shares of no par value were issued in—A. In 1920. 
(. —in 1920, did they issue to yourself and other members of your family? 

—A. Well, they issued them to myself, my family and to the family of my old 
partner who started the business with me, whose interests are there. 

Q. What were they issued at, how ‘much?—A. Well they were issued at 
$225,000, that was the nominal value. 

GQ. In 1920?—A. In 1920, yes. 


The Cuatrman: That is $30 a share. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. That is $30 a share—A. Whatever it is. 

Q. At that time they were issued in 1920, as you say, to the ee a 
members of their families, for what value or for what consideration were they 
issued to you and your partner?—A. For all the effort that we had put into wee 
business since 1885. 

Q. Yes, that is—A. That would be the results of thirty-five years of eine 

Q. Well, that statement would require this qualification would it not, that on — 
top of that there were issued by the company half a million dollars wort ors 
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ting that, would I not?—A. Quite fair in stating that, yes. 

So that this capital se up originally arranged in the year 1900, and 
ently changed in 1920, really represents a closed corporation of you and 
former partner and members of your family. Now, you have spent 
; ically the whole of your life in this business, Mr. Hoge?—A. Yes, all my 


=). And you say to the committee this morning, that after having so spent 
_ your life—and by the way, I think you also indicated that your company was 
one of the big companies doing business in Montreal?—A. Well, I should say we 
were one of them, yes. 
Q. And you tell the committee, after careful consideration, that you are not 
able to distinguish the profits arising from the sale of cream and butter, as 
_ distinguished from the sale of whole milk?—A. Yes, that is right. 
QQ. That i is quite correct?—A. Our profits are all contained in our balance 
(ir 
_ Q. Yes, they are all contained in your balance sheet, but you are not able to 

“tell the committee the details of how these profits are arrived at; by examining 
he figures at page 437 it might be noted that at least a third of your business 
m putting it that way, I have said that at least a third of your business, it 
ht be, is in the sale of cream and butter.—A. I suppose it is, yes. 
(Oy Well, if I am not correct, perhaps your accountant could rectify me?— 
I will admit that, that looks to be about it, yes. 
Q. And what you want the committee to understand is, that after being in 
usiness all your life, and having conducted this business which you state is one 
of the outstanding companies of its kind in the city of Montreal, you can’t tell 
he committee the profits you make on a third of your business, or the losses, 
vhich go to make up a third of it——A. Yes, our profits were $138,081.53, on all 
our business. 
Q. But you can’t tell the committee what proportion of that profit is made 
of cream or butter sales?—A. No, I can’t tell you. 
-Q. And you have no way of figuring it out?—A. I haven’t anything, no. 
-Q. Has your bookkeeper or accountant?—A. No, all the labour is charged 

0 one. 
-  Q. And do I understand, after careful reconsideration, that your book- 
‘keeper and your firm have no way of figuring out the amount of profit—A. Our 
s t-up has not been made in that way. 
— Q. No, you can’t tell what you make out of cream; you can’t tell what you 
ake out of butter—A. No, only very roughly, I suppose, I don’t know. It is 
ll run together. 
— Q. And you cannot tell what you made out of your whole milk sales?—A. 
Yes, we made $138,000 out of our whole business. 
 Q. But you can’t tell separately ?—A. No, I cannot. 
Q. Well, I must say that 1s a very extraordinary state of affairs in my very 
umble opinion.—A. It is too bad, I never expected to be called on to desiccate 
+ in that way, and for that reason we have not done it. 
— Q. Well, do you mean to tell this committee, that when you come down to 

oing business i in cream and butter that you only, make a guess at it?—A. Well, 
I tell you we follow as far as the butter market is concerned, we follow the butter 
narket, and we charge a premium for our make over the market prices; that is 
way that it has been right at our place. 
- Q. Yes, but you do not know at all from your record whether or not in a 
articular month you are making a profit on butter, or making a loss on it?— 
No, I have always run it on the principle that if I had a profit at the end 
the year, I was fairly well satisfied. 


ere 
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as 


see, ours is ; not like a company that is responsible to fhonesade of pas ) 
It is a closed corporation, and if we are satisfied—at least if we have 
satisfied—we carried on sae much along that line. 


such a thing a as is going on at the present time, would happen to me. 
thought of such a thing. 
Q. But after all, the consumer has to be considered, has he not?—A om 
are operating in a competitive market, and we have got to satisfy our consum 
or we could not hold our busimess, 
Q. You have got to satisfy the producer, he has got Fs receive some ¢ 
sideration. A moment ago you stated that one of the big problems of the 
industry was surplus milk?—A. Yes. 
Q. And what to do with it?—A. Yes. 
Q. And how to. get out of it insofar as you are concerned, and at. th 
same time, to allow the farmer a reasonable price. Well, can you tell the com. 
mittee, Mr. Hogg, if that is the ease——and I think it is generally admitted 
to be such—can you tell the committee how much money you make out 
your sale of whole and fluid milk, as separated from the rest of your business?: 
A. No, I can’t give it to you. oe 
Q. Well, that is an extraordinary state of affairs—A. It is 50, but there 
it is; I can’t give it to you. 
Q. And then, so far as you personally are concerned, you are not 
position to throw any light on this question that this committee is investigating 
with respect to the spread between what the producer is paid, and what i 
charged to the consumer for fluid milk?—A. Yes, I think we have given y 
apse figures. 2 
Q. You have not given us the figures of that spread—A. Yes. Beet. 
Q. But you say, so far as your company is concerned, you don’t know wh e 
your profit is?—A. Yes, I do know. what our profit is, it is this $138,000. 
Q. Just a minute now, on fluid milk, not on the whole operations of. the 
company.—A. I have not, no sir; I can’t give it to you. 
Q. You can’t give it to us, all right. Now then, have you the value 
the company’s assets at the present time?—A. No, we have not. 
Q. Roughly, what would you figure them at?—A. Oh, all our assets 
well— 
Q. You might likely have them there—A. Yes, we have. 
Q. Oh, you have them?—A. Our statement shows it. poe 
Q. Your statement shows it? I have your statement here, perhaps you = 
will tell us—A. Our surplus is $2,020,262.72. Rati’ 
Q. Your surplus is a little over $2,000,000?—A. Yes. 
Q. Would I be fair in saying this: deducting from that $2, 020, 000— the 
$320,000 outstanding for bonds, you would have left $1,700,000 odd, as t 
value of your par value shares? —A. Our shares are not par value sliares, 
they are no par value. : 
. I said no par value—A. Yes. 5 ae 
Q. Would I be safe in saying that that was correct: that the alee 
your $750,000 no par value shares is the difference between P32 000 2 nd — 
$2.020,000?—A. I suppose that would be a fair deduction. Pee 
Q. Yes, and the fact that your company have not paid dividends does no 
by any means indicate to this committee that they have not been doing busing 
at a profit?—A. No, I maintain that we have been doing business at a profit. 
Q. Now, your profit at the end of 1932 was, as you ee $138,000 
net.—A. Yes. si 
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init em . 

Vhat was your profit at the end of 1931?—A. $177,000. 

In 1980?—A. At the end of 1931. 

Q. And at the end of 1930?—A. I haven’t got it, only have the two years. 
. You only have the two years, I presume you could leave with the com- 

ee details of your profits for 1928, down to the present time?—A. We were 

old we only had to bring for 1931 and 1932. 

_ Q. Yes, but I am asking you, you could leave with the committee informa- 

n as to your profits for the years 1928, 1929, 1930—A. We haven’t got 

em here, I could not give them to you here. 

 Q. You haven't got it to-day, but you could get it for the committee?—A. 

We will send them to you, yes. 

-Q. You will send them?—A. Yes. 

_Q. The profits which have been shown in the vear 1932 are arrived at after 

<ing certain allowances?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the first item at page 438, if you would not mind referring to it, 

r. Hogg, the first item is $37,800, administration; what does that mean?—A. 

[myself get $14,400. 

Q. Yes?—A. Mrs. Trenholme gets $14,400. 

QQ. Yes?—A. My son gets $4,500, and my nephew gets $4,500. 

Q. How much?—A. $4,500. 

‘Q. Yes, that makes up the total of $37,800. Is Mr. Trenholme in the 

siness?—A. Yes. 

Q. He takes an active part?—A. You mean the Mr. Trenholme that I 

ave you? 

Q. No, no, I mean your nephew.—A. George Trenholme—you mean the 
400, that is Mrs. Trenholme, the widow of my old partner. 

Q. She does not take an active part in the business?—A. She is a director 

the company. 

Q. How many directors have you in the company?—A. Five. 

Q. Who is the fifth?—A. My wife. 

Does she get any director’s fees?—A. No, none whatever. 

And can I take this, that Mrs. Trenholme as a director of the company 

ves $14,400?—A. Well, you see, as I told you, ours is a closed corporation, 

as long as Mr. Trenholme lived, we just drew an equal amount. At his 

th, she just continued to draw the same amount as he had been drawing, 

d when I got an increase, she got an increase too. 

~Q. That is because of past relations?—-A. Exactly. 

Q. Between the two families?—A. Yes. 


_ paid for services rendered to the company?—A. For their whole time. 
 Q. I see, what offices do they occupy in the company?—A. My son is in 
charge of the plant, and all purchasing. My nephew is in charge of our northern 
branch, the big branch that we have. Their whole time is given to it. 
_ Q. They are carrying on in the footsteps of the parents——A. I would like 
9 think they would be the successors. 
_ Q. Which is a very laudable desire. Now, I see down in the account you 
have an item of $10,855.43, for customary allowances; just what is that?— 
“A. Now—I can explain it myself—all our milk is charged out at full prices, 
ut we have got to make allowances for hospitals and certain charities, certain 
donations to churches and all that goes with it, while in order to balance our 
account we have to set up this amount because all the milk is charged to our 
books at the full prices—customers’ allowances—everything is charged. 
~ Q. What portion of that would be customers’ allowances?—A. The whole 
thing. 
~ 630293 


Q. And the $4,500 paid to your son and to Mrs. Trenholme’s son, is that 
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Q. Customary?—A. It is “customers,” is the right word. 4! 

Q. Well, the reason I asked that question is, you said somethin iT at 
donations, and so forth—A. Oh, well, I will tell you it is put in this one by 
error, it was*put in “customary” allowances; and it should be “ customers ” 
allowances. i 

The CuatrMan: There is a short item, the one next to it. 

Mr. Bowman: What did you say, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuatrMaANn: There is another short item next to it. 


By Mr. Bowman: Gag 

Q. Donations—oh, yes, $2,100—A. What is that? Well, we donate to 
the federated charities of the different—some of our own and some to Catholic 
charities, and some to hospitals and Salvation Army—they all have lists and 
they come to you and you make donations. Me 
Q. Then further down in the list you have, “Less depreciation allowed by 
Dominion government.”—A. What is that? 
Q. Less depreciation allowed by Dominion government, $78,023.27—A. Yes. 
That is really the depreciation as allowed by the government. Machinery, 15_ 
per cent. hah 
Q. The amount—do you know the amount?—A. I have not got that. Ma 

I speak on that; our depreciation is taken exactly as the government allows — 
it; if $100,000 is the depreciation on an article, we can’t take any more. So — 
those are only the amounts that were absolutely allowed by the government — 
to be taken off. 
Q. Quite true. We want to know what they are, for purposes of com- 
parison.—A. We have not got that in detail, but they total up to $78,023.27. — 
If we take the year before, we could tell approximately what it was. . : 
Q. Tell us what it was for the year before?—A. Well, it was around 
$78,000 also. : 
Q. Give us the items?—A. $70,193. s 

Q. Give us the items, please?—A. Well, on machinery, 15 per cent. | 

Q. Yes, but how much?—A. We have not got that. We can’t give you that. 

Q. I thought your book-keeper said if we took 1931— —A. We took off | 

the same, approximately each year, so that if you take the different items, this 
year $78,023, and last year it was $70,103. — ‘ 
The CHatrMan: Are you nearly through, or shall we come back at 3.30? 
Mr. Bowman: I have not got an awful lot, unless the committee want to 

get further details in connection with it. eS 
The CHatRMAN: If you think you can finish in a few minutes, we will go on. 


Mr. Bowman: Well, I will try. 


By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Give us the percentage; we want that for comparison.—A. Buildings, 

21 per cent; horses 15 per cent; rolling stock, 15 per cent; containers, 20 per 
cent: furniture, 10 per cent; cans, 20 per cent; and motor trucks, 25 per cent 
the first year and 20 per cent the second. rite 
Q. Those are the details?7—A. Yes. Then we have a good number of the 
above items that have been fully depreciated, so that we can’t take anything 
off them. Bee 
Q. So that $78,000 indicates the depreciation, shall I say, on the majority 

of your property, not on it all, but on the majority?—A. Well, yes, I would 
say it did. es 
Q. On what has not yet already been 100 per cenh?-—A.. Yes. “We. are’ 

in a new plant, and it was fitted up very largely with new machinery, so th 
it makes the depreciation larger than it will be as you do down the years. 


RK, 
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Q. Aad x0 your 1 plant is 100 per cent up to date?—A. I would like to think 
ope so. 


. Well, you would not like to say it was only fifty?—A. No. I don’t 


“Q. That 1s, In your opinion your plant is— —A. Is in good order. 

se - Q. Have you got the accounts set up—a surplus account set up for 
-depreciation?—A. Yes. 

2: Q. What does that amount to?—A. $483,489.14. 

Q. What is that surplus for?—A. Well, that is set aside for depreciation 

our different property. 

_Q. Then, for bad debts?—A. Yes. 

hygiene Oe What have you set up for depreciation for bad A. That is 
Hak cluded | in that, $5,000, which I might say is not enough these days. 

ae | Q. You have bad debts written off in the 1932 statement amounting to 

$7,8282?—A. Yes. 

Q. We had a company that was doing a much smaller business before us, 

whose write-off for bad debts was $18, 000 for one year and $19,000 another 

year—A. Our practice is, and always has been, only to write off what. is 
solutely lost. 

» ~Q. You have an item there for good will?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you carry a good will depreciation account?—A. No. 

Q. The good will of the business at the present time is set up as $20,000? 

—A. Yes. 

~ Q. When was that first set up?—A. I think in 1920. Yes, in 1920. 

pe Mie I should imagine it would be 1920, because at dt time you had your 


; te 7,500. I notice that in addition to the eiteatien that you have just 
; rred to of $78,000 odd for the year 1932, that you have a further deprecia- 

, on page 437, for bottle depreciation and loss, $15,016.04?—A. Yes, that 

he amount that our bottle bill cost us in 1932. 

Q. That’ was the actual cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. During that year?—A. Yes. 

So that can you tell me what rates, in your depreciation which is carried 

ard to the surplus ese account, do you charge there on bottles? 

. None at all. 

Q. None at all?—A. No. It is set up on our general statement at $10,000. 
Eales, $10,000. That is just a fixed amount. 

ay Qs “Well, I suppose that is just a nominal figure, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact, what roughly would you say your bottle inventory 

ould be?—A. Oh, it ought to be somewhere between—anywhere from $12,000 

to ‘$18, Otis Ie should say. 

Q. That i , it would be about the amount of your depreciation over the 

oa ee Al think so. 

ee) @) You figure that it takes in a year— ——A. That was the actual amount 
‘we spent for bottles. 

“Yi Q. Yes?—A. That is last year. 

in Q. And that represents your capital investment in bottles, approximately 

$15, 000?7—A. Approximately, yes. 

Q. In other words— -—A. You see we have made a reduction this last 

ear because after we went into our new plant—the bottle bill was much 

heavier owing to breakage, in the old plant. 

 @. Yes, in other words then, your loss from depreciation, breakage and so 

rth, equals about what your capital investment in bottles would be In any 

rrent year?—A. Just about, that is the way we figure it. 
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By Mr. Bertarnd: 


Q. Just one question. You have declared an answer to Dr. Pa 
March 15 that you were not making ice cream in the Guaranteed Pure Milk PY 
company, but that you own a subsidiary company.—A. We do, yes. | 

Q. What is the name of the company?—A. The Purity Tce ps Com: 
pany. 

Q. Are we to understand that the Purity Ice Cream Company is owne 
by yourself?—A. No, we control it, but we have a large number of shareholders 

Q. The shares have been sold to the public?—A. Yes, I might say tha 
Purity Ice Cream was originally started—at least the majority of it—by an 
American company who came in there, and I bought out their interest in the — 
company. 

Q. Consequently you own the greatest part of it?—A. We own th 
control of it. 

q. Are the same directors of the Guaranteed Pure Milk Company th 
directors of the Purity Ice Cream?—A. No, I am myself, and my son is one, 
that is all. 

Q. The others are different directors?--A. Yes, different people, yes. 

Q. I suppose you receive a salary for being a director of that company _ 
also?—A. I do not. 

a There are no salaries paid?—A. No, I will tell you this, we had on 
directors’ meeting last year, and there was a fee of $10 passed, and on looking — 
it up, I went and didn’t get any fee I was the president, and I didn’t get any 
fee. 

Q. Is this company making any profit on this operation?—A. Well, it did 
until last year, but the government undertook to impose a sales tax on us, and 1 
took the profits this year—it was a bad year anyway. : 

Q. I don’t want to he very long, but I just want to ask if you are selling 
some of your surplus milk to that company ?—A. No, not one drop. 

(Q). Are you selling cream to it?—A. Selling both milk and cream to it. 

Q. Selling them cream and milk?—A. Just so that I may clear that up Kt 
in a few w ords, the Purity Ice Cream, for the milk they get, pay from 5 to7 
cents a gallon over the association price to us, and for cream, we charge et ; 
4 to 5 cents a pound over what we pay for it. “ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In other words, you are just acting as a collecting agency for them?—A. ey: 
We are selling to them, they are our customers. 


By Mr. Bertrand Ret 

Q. On that point I will not push any further’ You also own a farm?—A 
JT do. 
Q. I suppose you are very proud of your farm?—A. I am, that is my 
recreation. ee 

Q. Would you teil us how many acres you have on your farm?—A. Yes, I 
have about 180.. 

Q. You have, I understand, about 70 head of cattle there?—A. Yes, I have 

at the moment—I was counting the other day—there are 62. 

Q. Well, I wasn’t very fae off. In your last year of operation, 1932, Fee . 
you made a profit on vour farm operations?—A. Well, I think—I know that the 
last time I was there— 

Q. I don’t think sc. A. Some gentlemen here asked me that, and I told them” 
that if I was depending on the profits on that farm, I would have had to. walk : . 
to Ottawa. ie 

.Q. May we ask you how much you lost on its operation?—A. What i is that? 


Q. What were your losses in operation?—A. I really can’t answer that 
estion. 
Q. Are you buying milk from that farm for the Guaranteed Pure Milk 
ompany?—A. We buy miJk for our certified milk trade from that farm. 
Q. How much?—A. I don’t know, very !ittle. It is dying away. I was 
bout 200 last year. 
Q. What price are you paying for the milk from your farm?—A. For certified 
milk, we pay them 18 cents, and we sell that certified milk at 25 cents a quart. 
Q. And for the other milk?—A. The other milk is sold out in the district 
here the farm is. 
Q. It is not near Montreai?—A. No, it is not very near to Montreal. 
Q. And for what purposes are you disposing of that milk?—A. To the 
summer residents out in that district. 
Q. At what price?—A. At the regular prices. 
Q. What is the regular price?—A. Nine cents? 
Q. Per quart?—A. Yes. 
Q. And in spite of selling your milk at 18 cents for certified to the Guranteed 
ef Pure Milk Company and retailing the balance at nine cents a quart locally, 
you still show a loss on your 1932 ‘operation?—A. Well, I want to tell you when 
see that farm, it is merely on Sunday afternoon that I see it. Now, when I 
"was a successful farmer as a young man, I was on my feet at 3.30 in morning, 
and I was there all day long. When you are raising certified milk, you know 
all the things you have to do, that is an expensive proposition ; as far as certified 
milk is concerned, 1f we got 40 cents a quart for it, if would not pay. 
__ Q. Following your observations. if you were on the farm to-day getting up 
in the morning, do you think you could produce milk at to-day’s prices and make 
na: Oe You are leading me. 
_Q. You are leading me to that question—A. I can’t answer. 
—Q. Do you think that farmers could go on producing milk at prices they are 
“receiving at the present time?—A. I don’t think they could. 
— @. Can you make any suggestion, as a practical man, and a farmer, and 
also as a distributor of milk, to deal with the different problems? Would you, 
for the welfare of the farmers and everybody concerned, be able to suggest any- 
thing to this committee that could help us to bring stabilization ?—A. One of 
the first things I think wants to be done, as far as our own city is concerned, is 
to make the men who are taking milk into the city, provide a bond. We talk 
about the amount that I show in our statement here, the farmers have lost that 
“many times around Montreal, and I remember— 
~ Q. We know that—A. It is scandalous the amount of milk that comes in 
there that is not paid for. { had one decent old farmer come to me last summer 
_ and he had put into one plant 36 eight gallon cans of milk, and he got $2. 
as Q. That is avoiding the question, Mr. Chairman—A. How avoiding it? 


The CHARMAN: That is one suggestion. 
Mr. Bowman: A very good one too. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 

Q. If we could get at it, we know it is a total loss, and we want to stabilize 

it so that it would be profitable. The condition he is referring to means a total 

--loss. It would help the committee if you have any suggestion to make that 

would help us to meet the situation—A. You know the Chairman called me 

_ down for making speeches, and I am not going to start now. 

Q. I think, Mr. Chairman, if this gentleman could make a practical con- 
‘tribution to the solution of our difficultiesA. That would be a matter for 

conference, let me tell you, and if I could be of any assistance to the industry, 

_ I will gladly serve. I would do anything I can. 
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Mr. Paiads That is a Ege ossinen 


By Mr. Pickel: : 
- Q. Just one See oe Mr. Hoge: I see there i is an item down here i in 


Well, ie Hee of that are, hee we have that invested in , government 
various kinds, and municipal bonds. 


By the Chairman: 


By Mr. Pockel: 

Q. Have you no suggestion to make, following the questions by Mr. B 
trand, as to any manner or means of intelligently controlling the milk suppl 
the city of Ubercart: & be doctor, let me tell you—you oe when am 


without your blood rising aut a little—you are not thinking ake éalnetye a 
time like this, and you know it has been a little difficult on a man like me. 
have tried to run my business along decent honest lines, and none wi 
that we have not paid the farmers what we agreed to. We have not taken 
short-cuts. I have the interest of the farmers very much at heart, doctor, 
if I can be of service I will be glad to sit in with any of your gentlemen who | 


I quite admit that the condition of our farmers is deplorable, and it is too bad 
You see butter again yesterday down to 30 cents. My God, what is it going 
be; and milk flooding into the market. We cannot keep it back. 


The committee adjourned to meet Wednesday, April 26 at 3.30 p.m. 


We E 
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APPENDIX “B” 


formation as asked for from Mr. George Hogg, President of The Guar- 
Pure Milk Co. Limited, Montreal, by the Select Committee on Agri- 
aoe Colonization, House of Commons, Ottawa. 


The above eludes premiums. 
‘ Phe average price we paid per hundred pounds for all surplus milk in 1982 
$1.02. 

The above includes premiums. 

e net price per quart the milk cost us at association prices in 1982 was 
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Reference,—Milk and Milk Products 
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an, President and General Manager, City Dairy Company Ltd., 
rato. 


Appendix “B”—Documents filed by Witnesses. 
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1933 


PROCEEDINGS 


House or ComMons, 
WepnespayY, April 26, 1933. 


: meeting came to order at 3.30 p.m., Mr. Senn in the Chair. 
nbers present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Bowman, Bouchard, Bowen, 
michael, Fafard, Gobeil, Hay, Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, Moore, 
Pickel, Rowe, Senn, Spotten, Swanston, Stirling, Tummon, Wilson. 


.. Ruttan, president and general manager of City Dairy Co., Limited, 
and B. H. Thorne, regional accountant, Bordens’ Limited, were called, 
examined and retired. 


ness Thorne to file certain further evidence. 


pe or 
iss ° 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Ng 


Be eG 28 Se 


ak 


# 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HOoUsE OF COMMONS, 
APRIL 26, 1933. 


“The: ei: Gentlemen, the committee has met for the purpose of 
‘ing | Mr. C. M. Ruttan. 


Q. Will you give your - full name and your position to the committee?—A. 
le ‘M. Ruttan, president and general manager of the City Dairy Co., 
amited, Toronto. 


Chairman and Gentlemen: You are seeking to determine whether the 
eived by the producer of milk can be increased and whether the spread 
uch the distributor is working and, consequently, the cost to the con- 
is fair and reasonable. 

is obvious that if it were simply a question of calculating the cost of 
g milk our problem would be easily solved. An accountant furnished 
ords of a number of average farms could readily find the answer. But, 
unately, such a calculation does not answer our problem. What then is 
ting our arbitrarily setting a purchase price that will give the producer 
asonable profit on his labour and investment? To that price we might add 
ch for distribution costs and profits and settle this matter offhand. Cer- 
no one would deny the producer or distributor a reasonable return on his 
ment for it is a fact that, “Without profits there can be no prosperity”. 
Phen, wherein lies our difficulty? Is it not clear that the interests of the 


u a certain city and say that only producers living within that circle may 
ave city, and that we will establish a price of $1.50 per hundred for 


p shoz = 77 cents to 80 cents per sundea is the price Lae e for 
k in Western Ontario. Do you Sees producers outside that circle 


to see their ne@bhour within the circle receive $1.20 net per 100 pounds 
an ey receive 80 ) cents net, a difference of 40 cents per hundred or actually 


a heard and they will demand their rights—they pay taxes on the 
aYS: that pass their farms and consider they are entitled to use them 
dvantage. 
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In other words, gentlemen, we get back to the application of th 
supply and demand. eas 4 ; 
I believe it is an accepted fact that notwithstanding the present low pri 
milk has maintained a higher relative value than all other farm products 
Ontario. It, consequently, would not seem to be advisable to attempt to curtail 
the production of the best paying products of the farm in order to adjust supply 
to demand. a 
The alternative is to do what we can to increase the consumption of m 
and milk products and eliminate controllable factors that tend to lower th 
producers’ price. I would suggest close co-operation between producers and 
tributors—united action in advertising the value of milk for what it ts—the 
ereatest food value that money can buy. The fact that times are hard should . — 
increase the consumption of milk and would do so if the public generally had 
confidence that they were getting value and not given the wrongful impression 
through contentious publicity, that they are paying too much. 
In Toronto the rapid decline in milk prices, during the past two year: 
caused friction between the producers and distributors because of a misunder 
standing of the fundamental principles underlying the decline of commodit 
values. Nevertheless, the principal distributors, in an endeavour to co-operate 
with the Producers’ Association, maintained a buying price that simply enabled 
cut-price distributors to avail themselves of the cheaper milk offering and seri 
ously impair their volume of sales, thereby increasing distribution costs. 
The question is frequently asked why consumers’ prices have not declined — 
as much as prices received by farmers. As a matter of fact, in most cases, the 
consumers’ prices in cents per quart has declined more than the buying price of 
fluid milk. In other words, distributors are operating on a narrower margi 
than they did a year ago. é 
Since labour is the largest factor in the cost of distributing milk, whe 
prices decline there is a lag in the dealer’s ability to reduce distributing cost: 
That is, wages can only be reduced as the general wage level declines and, as is 
familiar to all, this is a slow process. It is this lag in wages which is the chief 
cause of the agitation directed at distributing costs. The fact that the lag 
works in the opposite direction when prices are advancing is generally over 
looked by everyone except the wage earner. a 
It was only by increased efficiency that the distributor was able to absorb 
these increased costs without widening the margin. Now, with the decline 1 
prices, the lag in the distributor’s margin receives much attention from pro- 
ducers. : ¥ 
This phenomenon is not limited to milk alone; it is common to the prices 
of all products. 
If these relationships were thoroughly understood there would be much les 
dissatisfaction on the part of producers and consumers alike. A peculiar view 
point has grown up in regard to milk prices. The question is often asked what 
percentage of the consumer’s dollar does the farmer receive for milk. The fals 
assumption is made that the retail price of milk is the starting point; that th 
distribution costs are deducted from this and the rest is returned to the farm 
Actually, the reverse is true. The starting point is the buying price of milk m 
the country, which, in the long run, must be determined by basic prices of mil 
on alternative markets such as condensaries, cheese factories and creamer 
To the manufacturing milk price must be added certain essential differenti 
which cover superior quality, seasonal uniformity of production, nearness to 
market, ete. To buying price is added freight and distribution costs. The result 
is the retail price which is kept at a minimum by competition. am 
Legitimate distributors are constantly striving to reduce the costs as rapidl 
as conditions will permit. This is good business on their part because ; 
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ch restilts i in widening the spread tends to invite new competition 
of rade. The inevitable lag in the decline of distribution costs does 
ver, tend to lower the price paid to producers for milk. 
‘as not until the formation of the Ontario Whole Milk Producers’ 
tion in 1932 that the organized producers fully realized that their inter- 
the distributors’ interests were identical. The result has been a com- 
tudy of the entire situation on the broadest lines, the outcome of which 
en the following proposal which I personally believe is workable, having, 
; does, due regard to the law of supply and demand and, therefore, avoiding 
ination as between factory and city shippers and at the same time ensur- 
e-city shippers of adequate compensation for the production of a level 
of milk and for the cost of complying with Medical Health Regulations. 


o any other than their regular distributor—-milk not required for use on 
arms would be shipped as surplus to their regular distributor, thereby 
g their surplus from competing with their milk sold for street sales. 

‘There would be no hold-backs. Distributors who are able to handle 
oa shipped by producers would do so. Those unable to handle surplus, 


her a the ae distributors. 

: So as to give the producer control of their members a form of contract 

uld be agreed and the assistance of the Civic authorities sought to ensure that 
roducers who are members of the association would be ‘permitted to ship 

Ik of the required standards to distributors. 

A range of prices would be set:— | 

) The top price for all milk sold as fluid milk. 

b) A manufactory price for milk required for ice-cream manufacture, 

standardizing, ete. 

(c) Butterfat price for all milk used for the manufacture of butter. 


6. Zoning would be considered with due regard to the interests of all regular 


HS. Auditors (acceptable to both producers and distributors) would be 
inted to examine the distributors’ records to determine the proportions of 


ne oie 


will be apparent that the above plan will tend to prohibit surplus milk 
oming into competition with the top price milk. If this can be made 100 
nt effective our problem is solved.. 

in regard to our own business, our ‘records show that we paid to the pro- 
rs an average price of $1-505 per hundred for all milk used for street sales 
he year 1982. 
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We operated on a net spread of 5-36 cents per ne wae 1a 
of -27 cents per quart. In other words, if we had paid 103 cents | 
more, our fluid milk operations would have resulted in a loss, ; 

T have to submit certain records which I understand you require, 

The CHamrman: Now gentlemen, Mr. Ruttan has given us his st 
are there any questions based on it. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, might I ask Mr. Ruttan if it is i ieee wa 
the financial structure of the company; I note that Mr. Thorne is with hi 
A. No, I would ask that Mr. Thorne be permitted to do that, as hei is e 
familiar with it. * 


Mr. Bowman: Well, if the committee have no objection, db soils e 
examine Mr. Thorne at the present moment with regard to the financial stru 
ture a the company. 


The Cuairman: If the committee are agreeable, I understand Mr. Base ar 
has not long to remain with us. If the committee are agreeable we will 
Mr. Thorne to take the stand. ee: 

Mr. Tuornp, recalled. 


The Gunanan: Mr. Thorne, you are already sworn, so that we will tz 
your evidence in that way. 2 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Mr. Thorne, I trust you are in a position to give us as clear a Hat 
ment as you previously presented with respect to the Ottawa Dairy. Wou 
you mind, Mr. Thorne, first of all telling us your position with the ak Da 

—A. Regional accountant of Borden’s Limited. 

Q: You are the regional accountant?—A. Yes, 

Q. And, as you have told us previously, occupy that position Sidi respe 
to a number of subsidiary companies of Borden’s Limited?—A. Yes, — 

Q. The head office of the parent company being in New York?—A. 
head office of the City Dairy? ; 

Q. No, the head office of the parent company —A. Of the Borden Cor 
pany, yes. 

Q. City Dairies, Limited, that is, I Cede the correct name?—A. g 
Dairy Company Limited. 

Q. City Dairy Company Limited?—A. Yes. 

Q. When were they originally incorporated?—A. June, 1900. 

Q. What was the capitalization at that time?—A. I only ran back to 
1921, Mr. Bowman, on that, I haven’t the original figure at 1900. 

Q. You have not the original figure at 1900?—A. No. 

Q. You could let us have that?—A. I could supply that. ; 

Q. You might give us that. Was there a reconstruction at that time, 
1921?—A. I merely stated at that pomt, and traced down the capital structure 
—increases or decreases. - 

Q. All right, will you start then in 1921?—A. There were issued 56 0 
common shares of a par value of $100, or $565,000; and 7,000 preferred sh: 
of a par value of $100, 7 per cent cumulative, or a total of $700,000. 

Q. Yes, and were they all issued?—A. ‘All issued, those were all issu 
shares. = oes 


By the Chairman: 


ownership. 
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ey time you say all the preferred stock was issued, the whole 
eee es. ; 

Nas there at that time any sale to the public?—A. There was nothing 
between 1921 and 1924, I merely start with 1921 as the opening date. 
Yes, I see; at 1921 there was issued 7,000 preferred shares?—A. That 


d 5,650 shares at a par value of $100?—A. Yes. 
hat was the authorized capital at that time?—A. 10,000 preferred 
2 of va; par value of $100, and 10,000 common, of the same par value. 
es, now, what is your next step after 19212—A. March 27, 1924, the 
mon hares were reduced from a par of $100 to a par of $25. 
Q. Yes?—A. That left the money capitalization entirely the same, except 
common shares increased 421. 
The common shares then became 22,600?—A. Correct. 
es. Just a minute now, did the preferred remain the same?—A. They 
the same. On June 10, 1927, there were 500 shares of common stock 
Ww par value of $25 issued to Mr. W. J. Northgrave as a recognition 
years’ service. 
Q. 500 shares?—A. 500 shares. 
. To Mr, Northway?—A. Northgrave. 
Who had been associated with the company 25 years?—A. With the 
y 25 years. 
). Making outstanding 23,100 of common stock of a par value of $252— 
ect. Now, on October 21, 1927, there was a change in the capital 
ture, sort of a reorganization of the entire 23 ,100, $100 common shares 
‘value of $25, were converted into 92,400 shares of no par value. 
Yes—A. The preferred shares remained as before. 
Yes, remaining as before, at 7,000?—A. Yes. 
That was October 21, 19277—A. That is right. 
Yes, so that the 5,650 shares to which you have previously referred, 
1921 and having a par value of $100, is now in October, 1927, by the 
on of 500 shares,—which you have already told us were issued to Mr. 
igrave—has now become an issue of 92,400 shares—A. That is correct. 
Yes, the next step —A. On September 10, 1930, the City Dairy Company 
became merged with the present Borden’s Limited. 
|. September 10, 1930?—A. 1930. 
2 Yes, at that time the capitalization is as we have assumed it to be 
shares of no par value, plus 7,000 cumulative 7 per cent preferred?—A. 
ie 
All right, what happened then?—A. The capital structure was changed 
tly, the no par value shares of common stock, amounting to 92,400, were 


Q. Just a minute. In redeeming these no par value shares, at what figure 
y redeemed.—A. You mean by the Borden ae 


for 7 shares of Borden company common. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The whole amount?—A. The whole amount, yes. 
. The Canadian company?—A. Yes, the present Borden’s Limited. 


= By Mr. Bowman: 

Then you would have outstanding, representing the previous 92,400 
ares of no par value stock of City Dairy Limited—you would have substituted 
hat 80,850 shares of Borden’s Limited?—A. No, it wasn’t hardly stated in 


ha. 
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that way, Mr. Bowman. After this exchange of Fesale was comp. 
understand these shares were held by outside shareholders, not by 
Dairy Company itself, when that entire issue was redeemed there were issue 
in place of it, 45,000 shares. of Common suck teas City’ Dairy, Company 
after the merger, ‘and that issue was redeemed, you see. SUPE 
©. What. 1 understand you to say is that of the 92 ,400 shares of non pe 
value, when the reorganization took place, they substituted for those shares 
the same pro rata proportion, 8 shares of the old company to 7 shares of. 
parent company of Borden’s Limited.—A. Yes, in the hands of private sha 
holders, yes. i 
Q. In the hands of private shareholders, true; but would the private shar 
holders not, did they not approve of the deal, and did they not become own 
of the new stock, that is, in the parent company?—A. There were 45,000 sha 
of stock of the company after the merger set up upon the books as commo 
shares then with the ratio of 8 to 7? 
Q. I don’t just follow you, you received out of 45,000—I think if you tak 
a pencil—.—aA. I have it all ficured out. 
Q. Perhaps you don’t need to take a pencil, but the way I have it figured 
is this, that if you did make an exchange on the basis which you say, there would © 
be substituted for the 92,400 shares, 80,850 shares of Borden’s—A. That is 
correct. Be 
Q. That is right, where does the 45,000 come in.—A. Well, that I can’t 
answer because that capital stock is set up that way in the book of the City 
Dairy Company Limited. , 
Q. Well, there must be some explanation of it—A. Probably I could di 
a little further and get that for you. 
Q:. Will you? You have traced quite clearly the history of the company 
since 1921, the various changes which were made in the capital structure in 
1924, 1927, and September, 1930; now we have got to a point where it is difficul 
to reconcile the figures you have given to us.—A. Perhaps a partial explanation — 
would be the increase in value we would say for goodwill, it might have entered 
into it a little. 
Q. Well, all the figures that you have given us show 45,000, that is only 
about half of the stock issued by Borden’s Limited in payment of the previous ~ 
no par value stock of City Dairy Limited?—A. Yes. “ 
Q. Well, where does the other 35,000 shares come out?—A. I could not 
answer that other than to say that on the conversion that is eae some 
thing for goodwill. 
Ta Well then perhaps we could get at it another way; when in 1930 th 
City Dairy Limited was taken over by the company which now has become the | 
parent company, what then was the capital structure of the company of which 
you apparently changed the name to City Dairy Company Limited?—A. Yes. 
Q. What then was the capital structure of the company as reorganized?— 
A. 45,000 common shares of a par value of $100 each. 
Q. Oh, that is a different proposition; it then became 45,000 shares? —A 
Of a par value of $100. oS 
Q. Of a par value of $100, yes, and what else?—A. And 7,000 preferred 
shares had been redeemed. ; 
Q. When, at that time?—A. At that time. 
eet what were they redeemed?—A. $135 a share. ’ he 
Q. Now, perhaps you will correct me if I haven’t got this just clear, Mr. ; 
Thorne: as the company originally stood in 1921, this City Dairies Limited a 
the capitalization then set up amounted to $565, 000 of common stock?—A. Yes. ‘an 
Q. $100 par value stock, plus $700,000 of preferred cumulative?—A.’ Boe 
Q. Making a total of $1, 265,000?—A. That 1 is correct. 


oe ee ey 
anization which took place at the time Borden’s took it 
0, the capitalization set-up was $4,500,000?—A. Yes. 

ther words, the capital structure of the company from 1921 had 
m $1,265,000 to $4,500,000?—A. Yes. 

nd now, in 1930, have you any record of how this common stock now 
a par value of $100, instead of no par value just previous to the re- 
n—how that was distributed to the holders of no par value stock?— 
f eight to seven. 
atio of 8 to 7?——-A. That is, if you are speaking of the 92,000. 

es, that brings us back to our 80,850; but it does not explain how the 
shares were issued?—A. I haven’t anything on that, I could not answer 


ou see the point I am making?—A. Yes, I see it. 
I mean, if you issue to the public on the basis which you have told us, 
1 1s doubtless what took place, that does not explain how when you come 
ue shares having a par value of $100, just how they were distributed among 
_people who held no par value stock. You can get that information?— 
Phat ean be ascertained. 
‘Will you get that and file it with the clerk?—A. Yes. 
This new stock that was issued, 45,000, is that held by the public?— 
i held by Borden’s Limited, outside of the qualifying shares for 
rs. 
In other words, then, the public who did hold both the preferred and 
ion stock in City Dairies Limited were bought out?—-A. Yes. 
And retired from any further active interest in the company?—A. Yes. 
And the stock of the company new is not held by the public, outside of 
qualifying shares, but held by the parent company Borden’s Limited?— 
n’s Limited, that is right. d 
. Now, have you no purchasers at all; for instance, Mr. Thorne, with 
to the taking up of this 80,850 shares—I mean, if the public held those 
ey must have been settled with before they surrendered their stock?— 
1ey were, on the basis of 8 to 7. 
. Eight to seven in dollars or eight to seven in shares?—A. In shares. 
But even when they got the shares, those shares are not held by the 
c at the present time, are thev?—A. No. When they were taken up, this 
issue of 45,000 went over to the parent company, Borden’s Limited, out- 
he qualifying shares. 
But what happened to the Borden’s Limited shares, the parent com- 
ares, that were issued, as you say, seven for eight of the old company? 
ley were paid to the shareholders. 
nd they still hold them?—A. As far as I know, unless they have sold 


_ Well, I mean they are held by someone, the public generally?—A. Yes. 
Q. Or the previous holders?—A. Yes. The stock records were closed out 
iat time, the stock books. 

That is the books of the City Dairy?—A. Yes. 

-Q. And they became, instead of owners of stock in City Dairy, holders 


e CuairMAN: And they still hold them. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. And they still hold the stock in the parent company? 
Id it. : 


A. Unless they 
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By Mr. Bowman: re ees ce 

Q. Yes, it is in circulation?—A. Yes. 

> dni other words, we can take it that so far as the pene 
concerned, or shall I say the shareholders who had previously been int 
in City Dairy Limited, no further have any specific interest in that com 
but now are shareholders of the parent company, Borden’s Limited? “AL 
hold shares of the Borden Company in New York. : 

The CuHarrman: Might it not be interesting just there, Mr. Bee 
ask what is the comparative value of that old stock to-day, and at that t} 

Mr. Bowman: Well, the only point there,.as you are aware, Mr. C airm 
Borden’s Limited, the parent company stock is quoted on ‘the New — 
exchange and has varied very considerably from 1928 down to the pres 
time, and I suppose the actual value would be what its actual value on 
exchange i is. Sa 

Mr. Tummon: No. : 


Mr. Bowman: Well, its actual value in this way, it will bring : 1 

eee of cash if you want to sell your stock. 
The CuHairMan: I know that. 

Mr. Bowman: Was there some other point you had in mind, Mr. Ghar 


The Cuatrman: Yes. It had a value at the time that the exchan: ¢ 
made. That is what I was trying to get at. is 


Mr. Bowman: Yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Could you tell us, Mr. Thorne, at the time this exchange was mas 
1930, what the selling value of Borden’s Limited stock was at that tim i 
A. Set up on the balance sheet at $6.25 a share. s 

Q. Set up on the balance sheet?—A. Yes, at $6.25 a share. 

Q. Just let me make a little calculation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Were the values not quoted at that time, Mr. Thorne?—A. ‘You m 
on the balance sheet? - 
@: NG, in the pee market?—A. That I could not say. 


as for ‘the conipenge 


Mr. Sporron: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that you — to tke ehau 
man and to the witness, and ask him to speak a little louder. This is a larg 
hall. a 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 


Mr. Bowman: That: is-the book value; but what the Chairman asked, as” 
understand, is what was the market value at that time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
The Witness: I have not any values on that. 
Mr. Bowman: -In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I should Bats 


Mr. PicKeu: It is 22. 
Mr. Bowman: That is to-day, I think. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is all right. Go ahead. 
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rou have been asked, Mr. Thorne, “ig bring with you to-day a 
e profit and loss account for last year; have you that in hand?— 
Company Limited, yes. Do you wish me to read it? 
es.—A. City Dairy Company Limited, analyzed statement of net 
932: Net sales, $2,885,982.52. 

ust one second—is that in the statement which Mr. Ruttan filed?—A. 


ve you an extra copy?—A. Yes, we have. 

ay I have a look at it, and I might perhaps follow you a little more 
f think, Mr. Chairman, for the benefit and information of the com- 
r. Thorne had better read the statement, and we can get such figures 
e of use as he goes along. 


first item is cost of adurts milk and milk pr roducts aids freight 
ges $1,205,085.77. 


as ee arte —you have probably given me the wrong page of this; 
more familiar with it than I am.—A. It has probably turned over. There 


ll right, thank you—A. Purchased butter, eggs and cheese, $37,582.24; 
ice cream and condensed, $11,697.96. Total cost of products, $1,254,- 
roduction expenses: Salaries and wages, $153,631.25; expense, 
materials, $145,966.38; depreciation, $21,920.91; insurance, $1,684.12; 
16.43; other property expense, $95 even; administrative expense 
32,408.76; administrative expense (transfer), $1,837.05. Total pro- 
expense, $413,783.31. 
and delivery expense: Salaries, wages and commission, $599,091.87; 
39,911.57; materials, $47,864.42; depreciation, $29,240.25; insurance, 
54; taxes, $9,284.41; other property expense, $2,423.34; administrative 
(actual) , $32,408.76; administrative expense (transfer), $1,837.05. Total 
and delivery expense, $965,841.21. 
p provision for bad debts (milk), $28,985.49; advertising, $52,985.85; bottle, 
can losses (including repairs), $37,464.04. Total cost of sales, $2,753,- 
Net profit, $132,556.65. 
me additions: Interest received (net), $41,510.61; profit or loss on 
; sold, $429.40; farm operations (loss), $6,780.38. 
me deductions: Dominion income taxes, $20,152.07; provincial, fran- 
_ corporations taxes, $7,491.26; expenses on idle property, $2,422.15; 
ape profit although under deductions. Total income deductions, 
1.18. Total net income, $142,495.10. 
_ Now, have you the figures showing what the net income was for last 
Yes. 


aA: $203,245.65. 
Q. And for 1930?—A. $247,021.31. 
. And for 19292—A. $362,928.01. 
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Mr. Bowman: I am sorry, I didn’t get the opportunity. of taki 
details and adding them up for you. Probably we will get it later. — 
The Cuarrman: It is all right. 


The Wirness: I have that, Mr. Chairman, if wan would like it. Th 
$1,368,231.37. ~ 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. That income for the period in question which you have ee give 
the committee, represents the net income after depreciation, write-off for bad 
debts, and the. customary allowances made in the business?—A. Yes. BS 

.. You set up, I presume, the usual reserve account?—A. Yes. 

Q. How does that account stand at the present time? What bares 
there in the account, in your reserve account, first of all for depreciation; wha 
is the total balance for depreciation?—A. As of December 31, 1932, $743, 00 OTs, 

Q. That is for depreciation?—A. Right. 

Q. Have you got the details of that depreciation; I suppose that 
would not have the details in that particular account. I will take one year— 
A. I have the amount that was provided during 1932. : 

Q. That would be on the same basis, then. Would you mind giving 
to us for the year 1932?—A. On buildings, this is a provision set up a) 
1932, $13,503. 68. 

Q. What percentage, what is the basis?7—A. That ran from two per ce 
on brick and concrete buildings to five per cent on a frame building. Y. 

Q. All right. In giving the other figures, just give us the basis as you g 
along —A. Machinery, tools and equipment, $20,466.58, comprising six pe 
cent on dairy machinery and equipment, 10 per cent on ice cream manufacturi 
equipment, and eight per cent on farm equipment. 

Q. Speaking from memory, that is the same basis,—the percentages: 
the same basis on which you figured the Ottawa Dairy Limited?—A. They 
standardized, yes. The mechanical refrigerator cabinets $27,442.54 on the ba 
of 10 per cent; motor vehicles, $14,073.37. That is on a basis of 25 per cen 
for passenger vehicles, 124 per cent for trucks over 25 tons, 20 per cent 
trucks under 2 tons; horses $8,337.80, on a basis of $30 per year per hor, 
wagons $7,469.64, on a basis of 10 per cent; cattle $1,406, basis of $18 per yea: 
per cow; furniture and fixtures $1,163.71, on a basis of 6 per cent, making 
total of $93, 863.32. 

CO: What other reserves did you set up in 1932?—A. Reserves for fir 
insurance, self covered. 

Q. Self covered, don’t bother about that. What other reserves besides th 
—A. Nothing but surplus, outside of reserves for bad debts. 

Q: What is your reserve for bad debts?—A. As at December 31, 193: 
$16,404.88. 

Q. Do you mean that is for the year 1932?—A. That was the jer in. 
the account for 1932. 

Q. Which comprises part of that $849,000 you gave us a moment ag 

A. $849,000? 

Q. You gave us a figure a moment ago of reserves set up in your accou 
$849,000.—A. That was depreciation. 

Q. Depreciation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Reserve for depreciation?—A. Yes, only. ; 

Q. I think probably we should have that insurance figure SO We can rec 
cile your statement as it will be filed—A. The balance in the account as at. 

_ December 31, 1932, was $976.52. 
Q. Any other reserves?—A. Nothing but surplus. 
Q. What does that amount to?—A. $916,784.33. 


waa aaa a 


aking a total of what?—A. Of fire insurance? 
f all your reserves—A. We do not submit it just that way in the 


In any event, you have first of all reserves for depreciation?—A. Yes. 
$800 ,000— oe $743,002.97. 
© Q. Then, reserve for insurance?—A. $976.52. 

Q. That is for all bad accounts, bad debts?—A. $16,404. 88. 
). Give us the amount for sur plus. —A. $916,784.33. 
2, Those are all the reserves that are set up?—A. That completes the list. 
). Since the reorganization in 1930, what has the company’s policy been 
a! respect to dividends?—A. The accrued dividend in 1930, up to September 
), was paid on the common and preferred shares. 

Q. Up until what date?—A. Up until September 19, 1930; that was the 
1 date. 
Q. At the time it was taken over by the parent company?—A. Yes. 
Q. Since then——A. Since then there was a transfer of the stock owner- 
of the Dry Milk Company, amounting to $500,000, which was passed out 
ie form of dividend on the common stock of the City Dairy Limited to 
en’s Limited. 
Q. Would you mind repeating that, I did not get it?—A. The only other 
end declared since September 19, 1930, was the stock ownership of the 
ry Milk Company Limited. 
_ Q. Of Toronto?—A. Of the Dry Milk Company Limited, which was ac- 
lished through the transfer of $500,000 as a dividend in stock to Borden’s 
ted. The necessary number of shares of stock of City Dairy Limited 
vere cancelled, and they were transferred in an accounting entry as a dividend 
hrough the books of the City Dairy Limited, and passed out to Borden’s 
ey It was merely a transfer of ownership of the Dry Milk Company; 


By the Chairman: 
(Q Was it deducted from the 45,000?—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Bowman: 

~ Q. Go on—A. I have not finished with the entire structure. 

Q. Would you mind doing so, as I thought we had completed it.—A. The 
ast item I gave you was the issuance of 45, 000 common shares of the par value 
f $100, amounting to $4,500,000 after acquisition. 

Q. That is where we left off—A. In October, 1931, 6,000 common shares 
e pe value of fae of City nah Limited common stock were cancelled, 


No; ; you say 6,000 shares of a par value of $100 were cancelled?—A. Yes. 
: That i is out of ‘the authorized capital?—-A. Out of the authorized capital, 


Owhat was the a ed capital at that time?—A. 50,000 shares of 
mmon, eu00 par cali 
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Mr. Bowman: The point is this, Mr. Chae Pete a is a step 
is there not Mr. Thorne? 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q.You had issued 45,000 shares with a par value of $100?—A. Yes. 2 
Q. If your authorized capital was 50,000, how did you cancel 6,000 shares? . 
—A. I would say those 6,000 were part of the 45 ,000. ; 
Q. Part of the 45 000?—A. Yes. . 
Q. That is, the parent company surrendered 6,000 shares of the 45 000 th 
they had received on the recapitalization?—A. Yes, 
Q. That was issued to them on recapitalization?—A. Yes. 
Q. All right—A. Now, $500,000 worth of the $600,000 that were cane 
were transferred to Borden’ 8 Limited to cover the City Dairy’s investment in 
the Dry Milk Company, which was passing over to Borden’s Limited for stock 
control, 
Q. Had they purchased this plant at that time?—A. No, the City. Dairy. 
had always owned the Dry Milk Company Limited. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, Borden’s were acquiring it?—A. Yes, they acquired it at the sam 
time as they acquired the City Dairy. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. The whole transaction was represented by the issuing of 45,000 shares 
which covered the subsidiary of City Dairy Limited?—A. Yes. 
Q. It was really a book transaction?—A. That is all; it was a transfer of 
ownership. 
Q. What else?—A. That left $100,000 still to be disposed of, and tee 
were in turn transferred to Borden’s Limited to cover the stock ownership of 
the City Dairy Farms Limited, which was another subsidiary of the City Dairy — 
Limited so that accounted for ‘the entire $600,000. For accounting purposes, it — 
is merely termed dividend, and transferred through the City Dairy books. ae 
Q. Not a cash transaction?—A. No cash. On December 13, 1932, an 
additional 14,000 shares of common stock of the original 45,000 were cancelled, 
and a corresponding reduction made in the value of goodwill, rode 
patents and goodwill. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. In other words, goodwill and so forth were written down.—A. They 
were written down, $500, 000. 

Q. Leaving at, the time we are talking about, how much common stock?— 
A. 25,000 common shares of a par value of $100, or $2,500,000. 

Q. Really, the latter entries you have given us are more or less book trans- 
actions?—A. That is all. 

Q. And is that the final step?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that at the present time there are outstanding 25,000 $100 par wae 
common stock, certificates of which are held by the parent company —A. Out- 
side of the qualifying shares, yes. 

Q. Let us go back a moment to the profit and loss account, or the i income oe 
account. I trust I am not trespassing too much on the time of "the committee. 
It has been a little difficult, as I have not had the advantage of seeing those 
figures; perhaps I am a little slower than I otherwise would be. Is there any 
administrative charge made by the parent company in respect to City Dairy 
Limited?—A. Only insofar as- the arenes: of the board of directorate 0: 
Borden’s Limited. 


would be $3,641.10. 
Q. Total of what?—A. $3,674.10, I should say. 
. Total of what?—A. Total of administrative eharges in 1932, paid to 
parent company, Borden’s Limited. 
. That is the figure you have just given us?—A. Yes, the last one. 
What are those two items you have shown in the annual profit and loss 
nt? You have a figure there as follows: “administrative expenses, actual.” 
That means the City Dairy actual administrative charges of their own 
roperty. 

Q. That is of the plant itself?—A. Yes. 
. Staff and so forth?—A. Staff, executive, accounting department, and 


. Would you give us details for 1932?—A. Item by item? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, I am sorry I have not that, Mr. Bowman. 

Q. Can you give us the larger items that go to make it up?—A. I can 

ive you part of the executive salary, that is all. 

~ Q. Perhaps you might give us that?—A. $14,741.88 would represent the 

cutive salaries paid in 1932. 

Q. What do you include in executive salaries?—A. President, vice-president, 

tary, assistant treasurer—no, I am wrong in the vice-president. There is 

vice-president receiving salary. 

Q. Are these all active in the affairs of the company?—A. Yes. 

— Q. You set up in 1932 for bad debts, milk $28,985.49; on what basis do 

yu set that up; is that a standard basis?—A. Yes, a standard basis. 

~ Q. Which has been in foree how many years? I notice it is one per cent 

the net sales?—A. That has been in since acquisition. The rates were 
dardized since acquisition. 

— Q. Since 1930?—A. Yes. 

Q. You set them annually from_time to time? This is one per cent— 

A. Just at the moment, yes. 

Q@. Of your net sales?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you charge from year to year?—A. Depending on circumstances. 

Q. Was there any difference in 1930 and 1932?—A. I would say in 1931 

was a smaller provision set up. 

Q. Then your rate is changed in accordance with the times?—A. Yes. 

_ That is set up, as I said a moment ago, on a basis of 1 per cent net 

s of milk?—A. Yes. 

Q. Consequently, your milk sales would be approximately 2,898,549?— | 

f you speak of milk alone and leave cream it is 1,566,937. Milk includes 


Q. In respect to the matter of depreciation, I note that you set up the 
day 6 per cent on depreciation for machinery which is used in the manu- 
e of milk?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Has your company found from actual experience and practice that is 
1 rea onable amount to set up for depreciation?—A. Well, on an average. 
~ Q.I mean for machinery used in the manufacture of milk?—A. The 
we company, yes. 
Q. What would you say to a depreciation of 15 per cent?—A. High. 
og2—2: ' 
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Q. Now, does the parent company make any withdrawals in cash from 
the subsidiary company limited?—A. The parent company does not actually — 
withdraw it, but there are various transfers made to another Canadian company 
entirely within the control of the sending company. gz 

Q. You say a Canadian company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which is really acting for the parent company?—A. Yes. | ave 

Q. And what is the practice with regard to those withdrawals?—A. It is” 
treated merely. as a loan account, account receivable. If any other company — 
in ee organization needs a little money they can borrow it from that revolving _ 
fund. 

@. How many subsidiaries of Borden’s Limited have you in Canada?— 
A, Eleven fluid milk and ice cream and four in the manufacturing division. _ 

Q. There is a central organization at Toronto representing the parent com 
pany in New York?—A. You mean for depositing purposes? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. : pert: 

Q. For depositing purposes; and that central organization, controlling as 
it does the stock of all the subsidiary companies, really has a right to with- 
draw, as you say, from the different subsidiary companies from time to time — 
such amounts as perhaps they think the subsidiary companies can spare that 
the central fund require?—A. Actually it is treated as accounts receivable on — 
the books of the Canadian company. 

Q. And that money which is transferred to that central fund, I suppose is 
more or less available for the purpose of paying dividends or for such other | 
purposes as the company may desire?—A. No dividends have been paid in 
Canada. 

Q. The dividends have all been paid by the parent company?—A. Exactly. 

Q. You have said that in Canada there are 11 subsidiary companies plus 
four other companies?—A. Yes. 

Q. How, for instance, do the profits of those companies get to the parent 
company in order that they may be distributed to the shareholders of the 
parent company?—A. They are not distributed in the form of dividends. 

Q. How are they distributed?—A. They may draw if necessary from the 
surplus in cash which is kept in one separate deposit account. — 

Q. That is at Toronto?—A. At Teronto; and it in turn is charged up 
against the Borden company by the company that received it. 

Q. Is that not what I said a moment ago: that the central fund was, whether 
you call it directly or not—you say indirectly—was made available for purposes 
of paying dividends or could be made available if the parent company so 
desired?——A. I would say for two purposes. It might be used for dividend 
purposes if a dividend was declared by any of the Canadian companies or if 
another company wanted to borrow some they could borrow from that fund. 

Q. But it is not the practice of the parent company to have the subsidiary 
companies in themselves declare dividends?—A. I would not say that; they have 
not declared any. 

Q. They have not for the simple reason, which must appear to you to be 
quite plain, that the stock held by the public in all these different companies— 
original stock in the individual companies—has been transferred and has become 
the stock of the parent company, and, consequently, any dividends that must be 
declared must be declared by the parent company; is that correct?—A. That is 
true. ‘ : ‘ ees ; 
Q. And so you would have in this central fund monies that might be avail- 
able, if the company so desired, for the payment of dividends?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not on any individual company, but for the purpose of payment of : 
dividends on the company taken as a group?—A. It could be construed in that 
way. ; 
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3y the Chairman: 


Do I understand you to say that no such dividends es been declared? 
That is correct. 


‘Mr. Bowman: By the individual companies. 
The CHARMAN: By Canadian Borden’s. 
The Wirnzss: That is correct. 


Mr. Bowman: They do not declare any dividends. Correct me if I am 
wrong, Mr. Thorne, as I conceive this organization. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
to be this, that all the stock in such subsidiary companies, as the one we are 
ting to-day, is 45,000 shares of $100 par value. That stock is held by the 
oS company in New York. The public do not own a cent of it at all or a 
Only one or two or probably 5 or 10 shares are held by individuals in 
a ‘that they may qualify as directors. The rest of the stock is held by the 
arent company; but at the time of the organization of the company, as explained 
vy the witness, there were issued shares in Borden’s Limited, and those shares 
= are held by the public—not shares in the City Dairy Company Limited at all. 
cx ‘The Wirness: Allow me to correct you there. Borden’s Limited shares are 
ned over to the Borden’s company as the parent company, and the public 
old shares in the Borden’s company in New York. . 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. That is what I said?—A. I misunderstood you. 

_ Q. Perhaps I said something I did not intend to say. That is what I meant 
to say. That is, that the public hold shares in Borden’s Limited of New York? 
: A, The Borden’s company of New York. 

—Q. What is the correct name of the company?—A. The Borden’s company 
' af New York. 


By the Chairman: 


;  Q. What is Borden’s Limited?—A. That is the holding company in Canada. 
_ Q. In which the original owners of the shares in the old City Dairy at pre- 
sent hold 92,400?—A. No. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. All the stock is held by the head office company in the city of New 
eatle and, consequently, the reason I asked the question was that the monies 
are available at Toronto, the head office of the company in Canada—those funds 
can be made available by the parent company for the purposes of paying 
dividends of the company as a group. Just to clear up any misconception, Mr. 
horne, I suppose the company at Toronto is just a small capitalized company? 
. No, it is the Borden’s Company Limited. 

-Q. The subsidiary of the parent company?—A. A subsidiary of Borden’s 
ited. : 

Q. Really the representative in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is really what it amounts to?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the stock of that company is held by the parent company in New 
fe? A. Through Borden’s Limited. 

Q. The stock in Borden’s Limited is held by the parent company in New 
ork?—A. Yes. | 

a -Q. Let me repeat again: all the stock in any of those different subsidiary 
companies, eleven companies plus four companies—the stock in all those four 
ompanies is held as stock in the parent company in the city of New York?—A. 
entually. 
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Q. Eventually that is what happens; and any dividends that are pa 
have been paid up to date inasfar as the Canadian group is concerned hay 
paid by the parent company in the city of New York?—A. That is right 

@. Have you any memoranda showing the value of the property as ta 
over by the Borden’s company in 1930?—A. You mean of the entire compan 

Q. Any appraisal—not of the parent company—of the City Dairies Limited 
—A. No. Ihave not. I just have the capital stock valuation at that time. — 

Q. I suppose there would be an appraisal made at that time?—A. Y 
We can break the values down into the form of a balance sheet if you like. 

Q. Yes, I would like that, Mr. Thorne. I wish Mr. Thorne would lea 
this appraisal at that time in 1931 with the clerk?—A. It would not be in t 
nature of an appraisal; it would be a copy of the balance sheet. 

Q. I think, Mr. Chairman, that practically covers all I want to ask a 
the present time. However, there is one thing I want to place on the rec 
before we finish with Mr. Thorne’s evidence. I understand that the positi 
of Borden’s stock on the New York exchange as of this morning’s date w 
approximately $29. I think by looking back in the records of the exchange 
September, 1930, the committee would have information of the value of th 
stock at that time?—A. I understand—if I misunderstood your form of questio 
‘as to the value of the Borden’s stock at that time—was that one of your 
questions; the date of acquisition? 

Q. Yes.—A. It was $80 a share. 


By Mr. Spotton: 
Q. If Mr. Thorne cannot give us information, how are we going to ge 
back further than 1921 in the City Dairy in Toronto? If Mr. Thorne canno 
give us this whom can we call? I would like to get the financial structure o 
this company right from the beginning. Z 
The CuatrMaNn: Perhaps Mr. Thorne could give you that—would tell yo 
where that information could be found. yy 
The Wrirness: I know that the general ledger is available back te 1900— 

of the City Dairy Company Limited is available back to 1900. = 


By Mr. Spotton: 
Q. In the office at——A. Spadina Crescent. 
Q. In your head office?—A. No. ee 
Q. In the office of the City Dairy. Who could we call to give us the work: 
ings of the financial end of the City Dairy since its inception in 1900?—A. 
could secure that for you if you knew what you want. 
Q. We want everything—A. What do you mean by everything? = 
Q. We want everything. You know it is in the air that a man who put | 
up $1,000 in the City Dairy got $10,000 out, and these things may not be true — 
but it just leaves a bad taste in the mouth of the people that the Dairy Com- — 
panies have been robbing the people. I would like, in this particular instance 
of the City Dairy, that we would go right from the beginning if you coul 
do that another day?—A. I could give you a transcript of the balance shee 
by years which would show the approximate— Tice. 
~ “Q. We would like to get somebody that was there from the beginning and _ 
worked up. These balance sheets, you know what they are. Who was the 3 
originator? Who started the company?—A. Perhaps Mr. Ruttan would be 
better qualified to answer that, = 
Q. Your head office is in New York?—A. Now, just which head office « 
you refer to? ie 
Q. Of Borden’s company?—A. Of the Borden’s company. 
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Now, your registered company is in New Jersey?—A. You are speaking 
the Borden’s Company? 
Q. Yes.—A. They are registered in the state of New Jersey. 
-Q. And they held their annual meeting in the state of New Jersey ?— 
Yes, at Jersey City. 
Q. At Jersey City in the state of New Jersey, they go into retreat there 
or their annual meeting?—A. They hold their annual meeting there. 

-Q. But their head office of everything is in New York, that is their real 
d office?—A. Yes, at 350 Madison Avenue. 
Q. And in Canada they have no head office?—A. Spadina Crescent, Toronto. 


The CHarrMAN: That is the Canadian office you mean. 
Mr. Tummon: That is the administration office for Canada. 


By Mr. Spotton: 

-  Q. Well, but there is no administrator here, it may be the office, but Mr. 
Thorne is the administrator; however, we were at that the other day, we did 
not get very far—there is really no Canadian head office?—A. I think you 
will find that the application for charter specifies Spadina Crescent, Toronto. 
_ Q. I know, just like your registered office is in New Jersey—do you occupy 
an ‘office in Jersey City?—A. Yes, there is an office there. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. Yes, there is. 

Q. Just an office in a hotel where they hold their annual meeting?—A. I 
don’t know whether it is in a hotel. 

Q. Now, this is just for curiosity. Why do you call New York the head 
office and yet when you hold your annual meetings you go back to Jersey City 
in New Jersey?—A. Well, the company was incorporated away back in 1870 
when possibly the state of New Jersey was a little bit larger than New York, 
it might have meant a little more prestige. 

- Q. That is of no interest to us. If Mr. Tummon will just excuse me, Mr. 
a Thorne has been kind enough to correct a statement; I just want to know 
whether this is correct: when I asked a question as to how much money the 
companies in Canada had sent over to the grandparent company in New York 
since 1928 Mr. Thorne says ‘I have already answered that.” My question, 
“well, then, if you have will you answer it again”’; and Mr. Thorne said “ nil”. 
My. question,“ but it is on call, it is here on call”. Mr. Thorne, “yes”. , I 
find that Mr. Thorne corrects that by this?—A. Yes. 

Q. That there has been—I wish to thank him for the correction—that 
there has been forwarded from the companies in Canada to the United States, 
New York, in cash since 1928 $6,229,635.75. Then, of course, in the statement 
_ it says cash has been sent over here, and then they estimate what-the dividends 
are. I don’t know what that cash was, sent over there, whether it was sent over 
for the control of stock—to buy up the stock—or what; but that is the money, 
that was Mr. Thorne’s correction?—A. Perhaps you would like me to read my 
entire corrected statement on that, Mr. Spotton. 

» ~ @. Oh, so far as I am concerned, it is only a matter of trying to correct 
the feeling that might get abroad that the United States is draining Canada of 
Canadian dollars, and it is just showing that American dollars, you know, 
were sent back, and I don’t think it is necessary; they claim to have sent 
back all of this in cash and estimated dividends to people who hold stock in 
the parent company of about $354,000 of that amount which they sent. So, in 
all, that was for buying stock in City Dairy in Toronto, or the Ottawa Dairy, 
or it was put into operating expenses?—A. Oh, no. 

> Q. It was cash that was actually paid?—A. Actual eash, yes. That last 
figure represented excess United States funds sent to Canada over and above 

- what was withdrawn as an account received. 
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Q. Of course, you take in the dividends that were sent to people ° ho 
purchased Borden’ s stock long before you ever came here, and everything 
that?—A. Yes. 


which you could Hear over to the United States at any time?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


(). Just a moment before you proceed, doctor, I want to clear up one fini 
there. If I understood you correctly you said the surplus | in your profit and 
loss account at the present time was $916,000?—A. $916,784.33. ee 

Q. Is that exclusive of any moneys that have been transferred to the Ne 
York office from the City Dairies?—A. You know how surplus is made up, it 
is merely the difference between the assets and the liabilities, capital stock and 
reserve—the difference is surplus. 

Q. I don’t know?—A. Now, this would be merely the balance betwee 
assets and liabilities. If City Dairy had an account receivable of the Borden’s 
Company Limited as the result of depositing money to their credit that would 
oe in this surplus; in the net, naturally. 

. It does figure in this surplus really?—A. Yes, now I think Tr can answet 
that by saying it is all in the figure at the moment. a 

Q. But this present City Dairy Limited is credited for another amoun 
that they sent too?—A. Yes. : 

Q. And it is really included in this balance sheet?—A. Indirectly, yes. 


By. Mr.) Pickel: 
Q. That was one question that I was going to ask Mr. Thorne, Mr. Chair 
man; and there is one other one—the Borden Company bought a farm in 
Toronto with the old City Dairy; can you tell us?—A. Just how do you mean 
Q. They had a dry milk plant, and then there was a farm besides tha 
they purchased?—A. The City Dairy had a farm which was a subsidiary com-— 
pany of the City Dairy Company. 
q. That was purchased by the Bordens?—-A. That was turned over after 
the merger. 
Q. $100,000?—A. $100,000, yes. 
Q, Do you know anything about the working of that farm?—A. In what 
way. ‘a 
Q. What dividends it paid last year?—A. No dividends. 
Q. What was its deficit?—A. In 1928 there was a profit of $142.13; 
1929 a profit of $207.48; in 1930 a loss of $7,174.45; in 1931 a loss of $5, 592. 85: 
and in 1932 a loss of $6, 780.38. 2 
Q. In these calculations, Mr. Thorne, do you allow the same price for the _ 
milk that you produce coming from that farm as you allow to producers?— 
A. I would rather Mr. Ruttan would answer that, it is part of his operations. — 
Mr. Rurran: I can answer that. “e 
The CuHarrMaANn: All right——A. The City Dairy Farm is not jascaen as a oy 
commercial venture, it is a farm at which we produce certified milk. The milk _ 
has to be bottled, shipped in iced cases, and was sold at a special rate. The — 
sale of that come milk is oradually dwindling and a few months ago we ~ 
decided to discontinue its operations as a certified milk farm. To run it asa © 
commercial venture we would have to add a great many cattle there. It was — 
not a commercial venture, it was a farm for the production of a limited quantity 
of certified milk, and it can not be taken as comparison on the operations of a 
commercial farm. 
Q. What do you sell that certified milk for?—A. Prices vary, we were ig 
selling it at 24 cents—I can remember one time; and we were selling it at 
twenty—. 
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iil be allowed the farm for that met As The farm Kae 


By Mr. Tummon: 


. Mr. Ruttan, you have been in the milk business in Toronto, I presume, 

- some time?—A. In Toronto, no; four years in Toronto. 

Q. You were prior to that?—A. Prior to that I was with a subsidiary com- 

my f the City Dairy Company, the Dried Milk Company, stationed at Winni- 

as ‘special sales representative for Western Canada. 

-Isee. Can you tell the Committee how many distributors there are in 

city of Toronto?—A. Distributors? 

Q. Yes—A. Approximately 52, and in addition I believe a certain number 

pedlars who buy milk from small distributors. 

— Q. Now, you spoke a little while ago about a producers’ association, it was 
_your report, I think? Do all these fifty odd organizations, or distributors, 

erate with the producers’ association?—A. Not entirely, there would be 

about four-fifths of them who do co-operate with the producers’ association. 

-Q. Your company is one of those who co-operate?—A. One of those, yes. 

Q. In arranging the prices that the distributor shall pay to the producer, how 

ou proceed to arrive at the price?—A. You mean, if a price change is to 

e place? 

~ Q. Yes; you meet together, I presume?—A. We meet the producers’ repre- 
aoe yes; and discuss the matter pat them. 


rt 


oe Do the distributors have an executive committee likewise?—A. A number 
meet togther, yes. 

Q. Beforehand?—A. At times; and at times no. 

fe But, nevertheless there must be—not the entire fifty—or forty-five or 

y, as the case might be—would meet the producers’ executive?—A. Quite 


a Q They do sometimes?—A. No, no—not the entire forty or fifty, no. 


Q. Or represented by an executive committee representing the distributors? 
Yes. 


Q. A bottle 
association, the Toronto Dairym men’s Bottle ae the ee of that 
as ociation use universal bottles for sales to stores. 


ey: By Mr. Piaeel: 
Q. Is that just for milk?—A. That is for milk. 


~ By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Nothing personal now?—A. That is for milk, and the reason for that is so 

at i in using these universal bottles in delivering to stores a charge is placed on 

bottles of 5 cents, the store in selling the bottle to the consumer charges the 5 
: ‘cen ts and he redeems that bottle when it is brought back and so on. We thereby 


ny matters that relate to the setting of prices?—A. Yes, undoubtedly. 
_ Q. Now, do all these distributing plants, some fifty odd, pasteurize their 
ct?—A. Yes. Pasteurization is compulsory in Toronto. 


fo aioe 
i! 
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Q. Pasteurization is compulsory in Toronto?—A. With the exce 
the certified milk which our company was selling, but which we h: 
continued; so therefore I say that pasteurization is entirely compulsory 
Toronto. 

Q. The city have regulations demanding it?—A. Yes, indeed. <sym 

@. How many classes of milk does your company sell, Mr. Rutta 
A. We sell what we call a standard milk. eee 

Q. A standard milk?—A. Yes, and that standard milk may be homogenize¢ 
or not; if you want that classification, we sell also a jersey milk and a guerns 
milk, running at the same prices. 

Q. The guernsey and jersey are the same prices?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes, I would imagine so. That standardized milk, does that mean that 
that milk contains a standard butter fat content?—A. No. I beg your pard 
I didn’t say standardized milk, | said what we call our standard milk. 

Q. Well, your standard milk?—A. Standardization is not permitted. I 
other words, you must sell milk as you receive it. 

Q. Not under 3-25?—A. 3:25 is the limited. 

Q. The minimum?—A. The limit under the city medical health ice 
tions, yes. 

Q. Just as a matter of information, Mr. Ruttan, would you fe prepared to 
say what the pasteurization cost per gallon for milk is?—A. Yes. I can give 
you that charge; including the receiving into the plant, the pasteurization and 
passing through the cold stor age, our production expense is one cent per quart. : 

Q. What “does that include?—A. That includes the receiving of the m 
into the plant, the cooling, the passing through the holders, heating, holding 
cooling again, passing through the filter, down to the bottlers, into the bottles 
first of all, the washing of the bottles. the filling of the bottles, the capping and 
passing into the cold storage. Once they pass into the cold storage, that becom 
a sales expense with us. 

Q. What would be your comment if we were to say that pasteurizati 
costs were approximately one cent a quart, alone?—A. If they were one cent? 

Q. Just pasteurization costs alone, one cent a quart; what would be your 
comment to that?—A. It is a very difficult thing to determine; you have to _ 
take that one piece out of the process and say w hat it costs. You say your ¢ 
costs so much a mile to run. [I might ask you how much of that does it ta 
to turn the engine over without moving the vehicle itself. It is difficult, witho 
great expense. 

Q. I would say that the greater part of that one cent per quart that you 
mentioned there was taken up in the other services, and not in pasteurization? 
A. No, I think the greater part would be in pasteurization itself. 

Q. The greater cost would be?—A. Yes, [ think so. 

Q. Have you got the total quantity of fluid milk that was purchased bj 
your company in 1932?-—A. Yes, 55,150,428 pounds. 

Q. That is well on to twice the amount of any company whose evidence we 
have had yet. How do you pay for that milk, Mr. Ruttan? Have you a 
association price?—A. Yes, we pay for all milk on the basis of $1.45 at Winni- 
peg for milk containing 3- 4. 

The CHAIRMAN: Winnipeg—you mean Toronto? 


The Witness: I am not in Winnipeg. Toronto. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. You pay $1.45?—A. For 3-4 per cent butterfat; $1.45 per eee 

milk containing 3-4 per cent butterfat, and with a differential of four cents pera 

tenth of a pound of fat, either down or up from 3-4. 
Q. Either up or down?—A. Either up or down. 
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: aie 10,441,428 pounds. 
Q. That was paid for at surplus prices?—A. Yes, nee te prices of -912 


By the Chairman: 
Q 91-2 cents?—A. Yes, 91-2 cents. 


_ By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. You spoke a moment ago about hold-backs, Mr. Ruttan?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Will you explain to the committee just what you mean by that?—A. 
. With our direct shippers we arrange to give them a quota, or rather 
range with them a quota which they may ship every day. We have to 
nge for the peak load for our milk, and naturally this quota at certain times 
ild be in excess of our requirements. Therefore we notify them to hold back 
‘milk when the supply is going up too high, and they may hold the entire 
ig on their farm one or two days a week. Now, they may, if they so desire, 
p their milk to us. It would just be paid for at the surplus price. They may 
in it on their farm, if they so desire. The same thing is true of their quota, if 
desire to ship in excess of their quota, they have the privilege of doing so. 

_ Q. Have you a table there, or did you bring the information which shows 
e price per quart that that milk cost you?—A. The price per quart? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes, all our milk purchased at the regular price—that is per 


. What you disposed of as fluid milk?—A. We paid $1.50 per hundred. 
. You have not that worked out in quarts?—A. Yes. The cost of our 
ct per quart is 3-79 cents. 

. What was the average price per quart sold in 1932?—A. 9-24 cents. 

_ Q. The spread would be what?—A. Our net spread, the actual net spread, 
-36 cents. 

Q. 5-36 cents?—A. Oh, I am looking at the wrong chart. 

Q. ‘Yes, that does not ‘figure out. 


as The CHAIRMAN: That does not correspond. 


The Witness: I was looking at the cost of our product in the plant; that is 
t. The value per quart of our product was :0388. I gave you the wrong 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. -03882?—A. Yes. 
Q. The average price per quart sold was what?—A. -0924. 
mo right; we have that right. Now, the spread between the two?—A. 


The res That is right. 
_ Mr. Tummon: Yes. 


~ By Mr. Tummon: 

- Now, Mr. Ruttan, have you the figures there that will account for that 
? Will you break it up, that spread? 

he Cuairman: If you care to be seated, do so, Mr. Ruttan. 

he Wirness: It is a little difficult for me to see these figures at that dis- 
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By sd Tummon: 


worked ‘out. We will see if Hs will meet your seat ‘sir, 
value of our quart, -0924; the cost of the product into the plant, -0379, 
Q. How do you get the difference between -0388 and *0379?—A. 
handling into the plant. 
Q. The cost of your product into the plant is 03-79, you said?—A, Me 
cost of the product in our plant. 
Q. How do you make the difference between that price and the on ( 
eave me a moment ago of 03-88 as the price per quart; it is only a decimal ther 
A. Yes.. Various ‘adjustments such as inventory and that sort of thin, 
carry-overs would enter into that. hes. 
Q. You say your spread between your cost price and your average se in 
price per quart is 03- 38?—A. ae : 


tote T was aie you ee The ne of seer AEE ronal ‘expense on 

cent; selling and other expense, four cents; container loss, -15 cents, that. 

-0015; income tax, :0003; net profit after income tax, -0027, making a tot: 

cost and net profit ‘of +0924. ee, 

Q. Have you a table there giving that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you file that with the clerk, please?—-A. Yes, I will be elad to. 

. Does Borden’s Limited own other distributing companies in Toronto 
Yes. 

Q. What other companies?—A. Caulfield’s 

That is the only other distributing company they own there?—A 

only fluid milk distributing company that Hea own, yes. 


they will cross. 

Q. Often on the same street, I suppose?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever attempted to cut down delivery costs at all2— 
certain districts where it has been possible, outlying districts, we have saved 
little in that respect, but there has only been one district where it could actua 
be accomplished. As a rule, the housewife wants her milk from a certain dis 
tributor, from a certain driver, and they insist on getting it that way; an 
what we can, we can’t alter it. 


Mr. Picken: Although it increases the price. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Have you any collecting stations out through the country?—A. Y: 
Woodstock and Embro. We have two receiving stations. 

Q. In regard to the 10,060,000 pounds approximately of surplus sail t 
you have, w hat method do you use in arriving at that surplus milk, or 
amount of the-total fluid milk you receive is surplus milk?—A. I can give | you 
the break-down of that; is that what you mean? 

Q. No, what is ae method that you use to arrive at the quantity of surpl 
milk that you h don’t follow your question. How do we arrive ¢ 
the quantity of Se milk that we have? a 

Q. Yes?—-A. You mean, I suppose, the difference of what we act all 
purchase and what we sell as street sales, that is it? Sieh 

Q. Yes, perhaps that is it; what I mean by that is this; all milk 
required for delivery as fluid milk, as street sales is surplus milk, is it?—A 
it may be manufacturing milk. 

Q. But is it paid for as surplus milk?—A. Not all; we have a different pric 
chere, a manufacturing price and a surplus price. eer: 
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; do you mean iy a manufacturing Bek Well, in the estab- 

' our price, we base milk used in ice cream manufacturing, and the 

ing, on a manufacturing price which is higher than the surplus butter- 
‘ice, i 

Then you have not three different prices for milk, have you?—A. Well, 

ve, but this surplus price we showed you here combines both, 

cs That combines both the manufacturing price and the surplus?—A. And 

surplus price, 91-2. 

Q. And your manufacturing price is higher than what is really your 

-surplus?—A. Yes. 

fa Q. Then the surplus price you gave us here is really higher than what 

_actual ee price was?—-A. Yes, it would average higher than the 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is that based on, butterfat prices?—A. Yes. It depends upon the 

season of the year at which the milk was received. In July there was a higher 

proportion than October, and the price was lower in July than October. The 

: ice varied, but you have got the average of all those things in this price of 
| and 2 that I gave you. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
-Q. If I were shipping to your firm one can a day and ioe can was surplus, 
might be paid at your lowest price. My can of milk may not go into manu- 
 facturing— —A. Yes, if it was actually shipped in in excess of your quota it 
‘ ould be surplus it would go into butter. 

. You have not got those actual prices, or the price of the actual surplus? 


ae ; 
i ae Q. Have you got the manufacturing price of the surplus?—A. No, I have not 
hem separated. 
_ Q. What use do you make of the surplus, Mr. Ruttan?—A. Churned for 


% iy 2 
ioe By the Chairman: 
 Q. No sweet cream?—A. No; we buy our sweet cream independently. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
—Q. You do not take any of the surplus and put it into sweet cream?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Or manufactured milk?—A. We have an over-abundance of sweet cream; 
» manufacture a great deal of it into butter. 

~ Q. Do you standardize sweet cream with manufactured milk?—A. Yes, we 
it that sweet cream and standardize it with milk. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

- Q. You buy a considerable amount of sweet cream?—A. Yes, we buy from 
Dry Milk Company, our own subsidiary. 

~Q. You do not buy direct from the producer?—A. Very little; there is a 
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Q. Have you the pounds of sweet cream that you sulcus d 
pounds and weight and butterfat?—A. Cream receipts direct from the shipy 
23,498 pounds, from Woodstock shippers, 34.231 pounds; from Embro, 97,7 
pounds; from affiliated companies, 1,743,047 pounds, making a total of i! 89 
pounds of butterfat. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you got the total cost price of that? 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Pounds of butterfat. How many pounds of cream would that be; how 
many pounds in weight would that amount to?—A. How many pounds of eream? 
Q. No, how many pounds in weight?—A. That was so many pounds butter- 

at. oe. 
Q. Yes, I understand that, but I wanted to get pounds of butterfat as we. 
—A. Well, some of that would be shipped as 40 per cent cream, some as 32 pee 
cent cream. 

Q. In a can of 40 per cent cream, you have 80 or 90 pounds, and 40 per 
cent cream is worth more than 20 per cent cream.—A. Yes, undoubtedly; uy 
you have asked me the total weight of this. 

Q. Yes, I wanted the weight——A. If I could have told you that that wa 
all 40 per cent cream, it would be easy to tell you the weight, but this is givin 
you the different. averages, and it is difficult for me to say. In fact, I have n 
got the weights. 3 

(. The cream is all weighed in when it comes in, and tested afterwards. 
A. Well, it is shipped either as I say from our affiliated companies as 40 
32 per cent cream— 

Q. Yes, but that is not the weight—A. I do not think we have got the 
figure. I shall have to supply it for you. : 

(. Perhaps you can send the total number of pounds to the Clerk. You 
have given us the pounds of butterfat, I should like you to give the total weig 
of that cream.—A. The total weight in the various percentages of cream as 
received? 
Q. Well, if you want to do it that way, yes—A. If that is your question, 
sir. 

Q. All I was asking for was this: you say you had so many pounds, 1,898,55 
pounds of butterfat, which would simply work out to so many pounds of crea 
you received in order to obtain that butterfat—A. I shall be glad to have that 
calculated and let you know; but it 1s a question of being exact and giving you | 
the weights as they come. a 

Q. You must, on your books, have it all totalled up. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. You know 35 per cent cream weighs so much, so you have that many 
pounds of 35 or 40 and so on?—A. I appreciate that, sir. Unfortunately, I 
have not got that figure here. I would have to look up our books to see how 
much did come in as 32 and as 40. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. Will you tell us how many grades of cream you sell in Toronto? 
A. We sell 8, 16, 20, ae and 32 per one 
Q, That is o 
Q. You sell that per pint, T presume.—A. We sell it from one-half P 
up to quarts. 
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Can you give us the sale price by pints for 1932?—A. In 1982, the pint 
ig price of each kind? 

_ Q. Yes. If you have before you the quart price, so much the better— 
.. Eight per cent in quarts, 264 cents; half-pints, 63 cents. 

— -—-Q. - You have given us half-pints, but pints and quarts would be sufficient. 
_ —A. 16 per cent quarts, 53 cents; 24 per cent, quarts 80 cents; 32 per cent, 
$1.07. These are retail prices, you understand. 

- Q. That is the retail?—A. Would vou like the wholesale price? Twenty 
; per cent cream is a wholesale product only. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. Twenty per cent is a wholesale product only. 


By Mr. Picket: 
Q. What does it sell for? 


By Mr. Tummon: 


QQ. What does it sell for?—A. I have not got this listed here, unfortunately, 
but we did sell the equivalent of 313,816 half-pints of 20 per cent. I will give 
_ you a complete list of those, if you like. 

Q. Have you got a list there of the total?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you file it with the Clerk? 


The CHatrMaNn: For inclusion in the minutes? 
Mr. Tummon: Yes. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


@. Your sweet cream is all pasteurized, Mr. Ruttan?—A. Yes. 
Q. In building up the spread between the cost price of your fluid milk and 
_ the average selling price per quart of your fluid milk, I presume you have only 
charged to that fluid milk the pasteurization and factory cost and others that 
_ related to that milk?—A. Yes, sir. 
—  Q. You have not charged any of the sweet cream pasteurization and that 

work to the milk?—A. No; our system permits us to separate those. We had 
a complete record of those. 

Q. I want to say this: in connection with your company the figures that 

_ have been given before have all been given very clearly, very intelligently. We 
mare had some difficulties with other companies in that regard. I think that is 
all. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. In making up your spread I should like to know if you have charged 
to equipment the change that I understand was made in your delivery wagons 
some time ago. I understand there is a part of Toronto where they asked you 
to put different gear on your wagons.—A. Yes, that is true. 

Q. Did that charge come out of the farmers? Was it taken out of the 
_ farmers or was it taken out of your surplus?—A. Taken out of our company 
Pe Sir, 

Q. Out of what?—A. Taken out of our operating costs, out of our company 
_ We had to stand it. 
—  Q. Out of your operation costs?—A. Out of our operation costs; we had 
i to stand the loss. 
eS Q. I understand the village a Forest Hill has passed an ordinance com- 
4 pelling you to put pneumatic tires on your delivery wagons so that they 
could sleep in the morning, as you came around too early. I think that 
happened, did it not?—A. Well, it is true, sir, there is an ordinance in effect 
~ along that line. 
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Q. What I want to get at is this; would that. come out ic the. me! 
—A. No, it has not affected the farmer, nor has it affected the consumer. Ot 
company is at the present time experimenting — 

Q. They have a perfect right to pay for it, because it is to their ben 
not to the benefit of the farmer, who is the producer, ’ 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Have you charged them any more for their milk?—A. We have nc 


tried to collect any more. We are just experimenting to see what the cost 
this type is. - 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. In the figures you have given us in reward to your farm, do you figure 
overhead?—A. Everything is figured. 

Q. Interest on investment?—A. Everything is figured in, no interest on 
investment, no. 

Cy No. interest on the $100,000?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: i 
Q. Mr. Ruttan, a large item in the spread seems to be distribution—A. 


Q. 
By ay ait drivers are bonded: I suppose?—A. Yes. 
Q. And they get a commission on sales?—A. Yes. They have a base 
wage of $20 a w eek, and 3 per cent commission. : 
Q. Do any of your drivers who travel for the City Dairy traverse the 
same route?—A. In competition with each other? 
Q. Yes—A. No, not if they know it. They criss-cross, you understand. 
Q. It was suggested to me that perhaps one driver traverses the same 
route as another—-A. No. You mean one following the other? re 
Q. Yes—A. No. One route may cross another at certain points, as is 
necessary in dividing a city. You do not mean a special delivery, do you? 


Q. No. 


Yes. 


Mr. W. F. Tuorne recalled. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. What companies does the Borden Company Limited own in Hamilton? 
—A. The present Hamilton Pure Milk Dairies Limited. — 

Q. Just one company?—A. Just one company. 

Q. In Niagara Falls?—A. Borden’s Niagara Dairy Limited. _ 

Q. Have you any other companies in Western Ontario?—A. ie ‘in 
Walkerville and Windsor. 

Q. They are distributing companies too?—A. Yes, milk and ice cream. 

Q. Then you have factories down there in western Ontario?—A. Under 
the name of the Borden Company Limited. 

Q. They are in relation to the parent company in New York the same 
as the City Dairy in Toronto?—A. Exactly. 


Mr. Rutravy, recalled. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the City Dairy has a subsidiary, Biaeieet oh 
Toronto called the Dry Milk Company?—A. Yes, sir, oe 
Q. The milk bought from the producers by "that subsidiary is skimmed; 
the cream is sold to the City Dairies for, sweet cream?—A. Yes. on 


= 
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-Q. And the skimmed milk is turned into powdered milk?—A. Yes. 
@. Would you be able to say what price you are paying to the producers 
- for that milk?—A. To-day we are paying-90 cents a hundred. 

Q. Ninety cents a hundred laid down in Toronto?—A. Oh, no; at the 
company’s factories. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. Irrespective of the fat content?—A. No. That is for 3-5 milk. 


“By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. What do you mean? You mean that your depots are gathering this? 
—A. That is, dry milk companies are not located in Toronto, but in the country. 
Q. And you ship the cream from the country?—A. From there to Toronto. 

Q. From these powder milk companies to the City Dairy?—A. Correct. 

Q. And the price is 90 cents f.o.b. factory?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Is this considered as your manufacturing price or surplus price?—A. 
Yes. We consider it manufacturing price. 

Q. Now there was one point I wanted to clear up. If I am not mistaken you 
mentioned a moment ago that you paid to the producers your average price in 
1932, -0388 per quart?—A. Yes, sir. That is the break-down—that includes 
the cost and premium, buying that milk on a 3-4 basis in Toronto. 

Q. Yes, I understand; this is the price paid the farmer for his product, 
paid to producers less, of course, freight. They would receive this amount, -0388 
less freight charges?—-A. Yes, that is true. 

Q. And a little later you said the milk in your plant costs -0379?—A. 
Correct. 

Q. How can you pay the producers -0388 and this milk a little later on once 
it is taken from the station into your plant would cost you -0379?—A. It is 
inventory adjustment as I tried to explain—very, very slight—the carry-over. 
Q. It would cost you -0379 in the plant; you are not paying -0388 to the 

producer?—A. That is the price we actually paid the producer. 
: Q. It cannot be, Mr. Chairman. There is the transportation from the station 
to the plant and it costs him lower in the plant than they pay to the farmer?— 
a A. It is the result of a whole year’s business, including the inventory taken at 
the beginning. It is taken from the actual records. 

Q. It is taken both ways. 

The Cuatrman: There was a carry-over, as I understand it, Mr. Bertrand, 
from last year that enters into that price. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
Q. Yes, I understand that; but this means -11 per quart on an operation of 
millions of milk, and it just goes to show that the farmers in the vicinity of 
Toronto are supplying this factory and are really getting -0388 per quart of 
~ milk?—A. Exactly. 
Q. And this is going to be broadcasted that it cost that company -0379?— 
A. That is all right. That is what they got. 


_ By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. I would just like to ask Mr. Ruttan a question. When did you take 
over Caulfield’s?—A. Well, Caulfield’s was taken over by the Borden company 
before the City Dairy Company was taken over. 

Q. When?—A. Before the City Dairy Company was taken over. 

Q. The City Dairy had taken over Caulfield’s?—A. No, sir. The City 
Dairy did not take over Caulfield’s. I think the Caulfield company had been 
acquired by the Borden’s company prior to the acquisition of the City Dairy 
Company. 
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{ 
Q. I see. The Borden people had taken over the Caulfield’s dai y be 
they took over the City Dairy?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what date that was?—A. I am sorry I do not. 

Q. It is not long. Perhaps Mr. Thorne could tell us. 

Mr. THorNneE: 1929. I have not got the exact month. ° 

Q. You took over Caulfield’s in 1929 and the City Dairy in 1930?—A. Ver 


Q. That would affect your capital structure in 1929, when you took over” 
Caulfield’ 3 : 


Mr. THornE: Whose capital structure? : 
Mr. Sporron: When you took them over you would give them stock. 
Mr. THorne: You mean Borden’s Limited? 

Mr. Sporron: Yes. When you took over Caulfield’s. 

Mr. Tuorne: The present Borden’s Limited would have its stock tendered, 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. Is there a representative of Caulfield’s here?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Were they not asked to come?—A. They were not asked. 

Mr. Sporron: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that you have the Caulfield 
people here. I do not want to have Mr. Thorne think that we are out to 
persecute his company at all, but I did understand that both Caulfield’s and the 
City Dairy would be brought here, and I would like if Mr. Thorne, who has 
been very kind and frank and has given us everything we have asked for, would 
give us the same information from the City Dairy from the time of its inception. 
I would like to ask Mr. Thorne to give us the total of the reserves that every 
Borden’s institution in Canada is holding at the moment. 

Mr. Tuorne: As of December 31, 1932, yes? 

Mr. Sporron: Yes, the reserves of 1932 so we can get the total amount of 
money on hand December 31, 1932, on call by the parent company. We did not 
get it from the Montreal company when they were here. I do not know whether 
they were here or not, but’ I would like to have the total reserves of your different | 
companies. 

Mr. Tuorne: If you speak of cash on call you do not mean reserves. 

Mr. Srorron: I am referring to reserves. 

Mr. Tuorne: If you want cash alone, that is entirely different from reserves. 

Mr. Sporron: Your cash reserves, surplus and depreciation. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. Mr. Ruttan, we are very inquisitive here and we We been asking gentle- 
men what salaries they are getting?—A. Yes, sir, I have mine worked out for 
you. With the City Dairy Company, $8, 504.88. 

Q. That is your salarv?—A. My salary from the City Dairy Company. _ 

Q. From the City Dairy Company. Have you another salary?—A. I think — 
I should be frank. With the Dry Milk Company— 

Q. You would spoil the reputation that has been built up if you were 
other than frank?—A. $6,075.12. 

Q. That is from one company ?—A. The Dry Milk Company. 

Q. And $8,000?—-A. $8,504.88. 

Q. That was the point I made note of. I think when you were buying the 
sweet cream from the Dry Milk Company you went and looked into the glass 
and you had a chat with yourself as to w hat the City Dairy would Pay for the. 
cream?—A. It is our subsidiary. 

@. And you managed both?—A. Certainly, I manage both. 
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___Q. How long have you been with the City Dairy?—A. With the City Dairy 
proper, since September of 1929. Prior to that, with a subsidiary, the Dry 
_ » Milk Company, since about 1922. 

; Q. You do not know when their farm at New Lowell was started?—A. No, 
sir; but certainly prior to that. 
Q. My recollection is that many years ago when I visited their plant, which 
I did occasionally, that it was a commercial transaction. I did not know that 
you were experimenting with contented cows to get a better class of milk or 
anything like that. I understood from the men running it that it was a com- 
mercial transaction; that they were going to show the farmers how they could 
make a profit producing milk. It was going to be a kind of model farm. That 
is before your time?—-A. I have never heard it described as anything else but 
a farm for the production of certified milk. I would be glad to check back 
on that. 
Q. My recollection is that it was to be a commercial thing. I do not 
know that there is anything else, Mr. Chairman, excepting that I would suggest 
to you before we leave off with this enquiry that I believe the public whom 
we represent in the province of Ontario are asking us and expecting us to lay 
open the development of the City Dairy and Caulfield’s from the time they 
sold their first can of milk in the first organization; I would suggest to you 
and to your sub committee that you permit us to go into this matter fully. 
That is what people are most interested in now. It is the old old story of 
how they kid the troops with the surplus milk. That is well understood. They 
take no responsibility like any other merchant in buying outright and taking 
a chance on selling his article. They are protected from all angles. Now, 
what we want to do is to get at the building up—the mushroom growth of 
Caulfield’s Limited in Toronto. This big company came out and grabbed off 
a healthy company in 1929. They came over from the United States and they 
conquered the field. They looked across the fences and saw a fertile field 
of backward Canadians. They grabbed off Caulfield’s and in 1930 they grabbed 
off the City Dairy. President Roosevelt has said that the time is coming 
when they must stop speculating with other people’s money. Canadians are 
getting very little return from any stock they hold in the parent company. I 
would like you to give us an opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to investigate these 
companies from, A to Z and to study their financial workout. Mr. Thorne has 
been very frank to-day to show us that $1,900,000 can jump to over six and 
one-half million dollars in this capital structure from 1921 to 1930. We are 
told about these things in Toronto, and we get letters, but we would like to 
know more about these two companies. 


By Mr. Taylor: 


Q. Mr. Ruttan, with regard to the Dry Milk Company, I understand you 
to say that you separate the cream and sell it to the City Dairy?—A. Yes. 
Q. What price do you receive for the cream at the City Dairy?—A. What 
- price do we receive from the City Dairy for— 
Q. For the cream. What price does the City Dairy Company pay the 
Dry Milk Company for the cream?—A. I can give you an average price, 27:57 
cents per pound butterfat was the average for the year 1932. 
Q. You sell on a butterfat basis to the City Dairy?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is practically a butter price. rather than sweet cream price?— 
A. No. The butter price would have been considerably below that at that time. 
Q. With regard to powdered milk or skimmed milk powder, how many 
pounds of milk does it take to make a pound of powder?—A. Well, we will get 
about 84 pounds of powder, we will say, to 100 pounds. That is skimmed 
powder, you understand. 


WAS — 
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Q. Yes. What is the powder worth per pound approsimately?—A, (0) 
mean what is our average selling price? Mé 
Q. Yes—A. -0774 was the average price over the year. 


By the Chairman: $ 
Q. Per pound?—A. Per pound, yes, sir. 


By Mr. Taylor: 
Q. What is that again, please?—A. -0774. 
Q. 73 cents per pound ‘for the powder?—A. Yes. 9 
Q. And I would just like to hear again—I wasn’t just clear—with regard ig 
the number of pounds of powder you get from a hundred pounds of milk?— 
A. I say roughly 84— I am going to give you the exact figure. 


By Mr. Boyes: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, there is just one question I would like to ask. I believe — 
the witness is repr esenting the Toronto City Dairy?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What other companies are there belonging to the Borden's company 
in the city of Toronto?—A. The Caulfields company we have just mentioned. — 
Q. Caulfields?—A. On fluid milk, yes. 
(. The rumour has been circulated recently that the Borden’s company | 
have bought out the Silverwoods company, is A. I know nothing 
about that at all. 
Q. You have no knowledge of it?—A. No. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is 6 o’clock. 
Mr. Tuorne: Might I correct Mr. Spotton’s statements in which he referred _ 
to this fund of $6,000,000 as apparently growing from a capitalization of 
$1,900,000 of the City Dairy Company Limited. That item refers to revenue, _ 
or funds from other companies beside the City Dairy company. 
Mr. Srorron: What is that? i 
Mr. TuHornre: When vou spoke of the $6,000,000 odd you said that it came — 
from this capital of $1,900,000. The figure you gave includes revenues from — 
other companies besides the City Dairy. 
Mr. Sporron: Those are the figures Mr. Bowman gave me as he was going 
out, of the financial structure as he gathered the data; so, at another sitting 
you and Mr. Bowman can have that out. Bites 


The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. to meet Thursday, April 27, at 10.30 a.m. 
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Duplan, General Manager, Silverwoods Dairies, Ltd. 


‘Hall, Manager, Silverwoods-Burke Dairy Ltd., Hamilton. 
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- OTTAWA 
i ~ J. 0. PATENAUDE, ACTING KING’S PRINTER 
eu ; 1933 


House oF CoMMONS, 
TuHurspay, April 27, 1933. 


s oe Pafard, Hall, Jones, Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, Moore, “Mullins, 
{ rs, Pickel, Senn, Simpson, Spotton, ‘Stirling, Swanson, Taylor, Thompson, 


a 


ie Wakeman directed the attention of the meeting to the question of oe 
peor of the committee. Discussion followed. 


ibtio By Mr. Spotton that Caulfields and City Dairies Limited of Toronto 
d r investigated. Motion carried. 


fe tan for the subcommittee reported to the meeting that the Ontario 
roducers Association would be invited to appear. 


H. apie, general ees er ook: Dairies Limited, and J. W. 
q manager, Silverwoods-Burke Dairy Limited, Hamilton, were called, sworn, 
and TebIned: 


Th . having adjourned at 12.30 p.m., re-convened at 3.30 and 
el at 5.15, to meet at the call of the Chair. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
Apri 27, 1933. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
10.30 o’clock, Mr. Senn presiding. 


The CuarrMan: We have with us this morning Mr. Duplan of Silverwood’s 
Dairy Limited, and Mr. J. W. Ball of Silverwood-Burke Dairy Limited of 
Hamilton. We shall now call Mr. Duplan. 


a. H. Duptan, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your position, Mr, Duplan?—A. General Manager of Silver- 


_Q. You have a statement to give to the committee?—A. Yes, I have. 

— Q. Will you read it?—A. Yes. Gentlemen, we have the honour to submit 
_ for your information the following particulars with respect to our organization: — 
_ -Silverwood’s Dairies Limited, are— 


: Distributors of—safe milk, Jersey milk, cream and buttermilk. 


_ Manufacturers of—Creamery Butter, ice cream, evaporated milk, con- 
ensed and powdered milk, condensed and powdered buttermilk. 


Plants located at—London, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Kitchener, St. 
Catharines, Peterborough, Brantford, Sarnia, Chatham, Stratford, Guelph, Wood- 
stock, Elmira, Lucknow, North Bay, Sudbury, Forest, Cayuga, Cargill and 
Plieroys ~ 


Capital structure—Silverwood’s Dairies, Limited, hereinafter called ‘‘ The 
Holding Company ” was incorporated in June, 1928, under the Ontario Com- 
panies Act as a holding and and operating company. Prior to the incorpora- 
tion of Silverwood’s Dairies, Limited, there were numerous companies operating 
in the cities and towns of central and western Ontario under the “ Silverwood ” 
ame and controlled by Mr. A. E. Silverwood. The Holding Company, following 
ts mcorporation, entered into an agreement with Mr. A, E. Silverwood, where- 
by he agreed to transfer the controlling interest in certain of these companies 
nd give an option on not less than the controlling interest in all other com- 
: panies operating under the Silverwood name. Silverwood’s Dairies, Limited, 
has functioned as a Holding Company and has given supervision to the opera- 
ons of the various companies under its control. Schedule “A” attached hereto, 
_ shows the dates of incorporation of all subsidiary companies, and the dates on 
ich they were acquired by the Holding Company. 
_ An exchange of shares was effected with the shareholders of the Subsidiary 
panies, whereby they received shares in the Holding Company in exchange 
shares in the Subsidiary Companies. The Holding Company has thus 
uired practically all of the outstanding shares in the subsidiary companies, 
ere remaining at this date in the hands of minority shareholders, stock of 
value of $2,360. 
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As at April 1, 1933, the total outstanding stock of sienna Dairies, : 
Limited, was as follows: — 


Preference, $3,128,000. 
Class “A” no par ‘value, 147,725 ee 
Common, no par value, 25 ,000 shares. 


In addition to the above capital stock, the Holding Company has Atak 
ing 6 per cent collateral trust debentures series “A”, in the amount of $241,750. 
Bonds of the subsidiary companies outstanding in the hands of the public as” 
of April 1, 1933, amount to $219,300, as shown on schedule “ B ” attached hereto 

Since the incorporation of Silverwood’s Dairies, Limited, the following — 
dividends have been paid:— Bs 


Class. SA’4and< 
Common rate 


Preferred rate Per share 
Period Per annum Per annum 
July 1, 1928+te April tos 7 % $1 00 
April 1, 1931; to April 1, 194245 7 % 374 
April 17,1932; 40 April, 1933.5 61% Nil 


Might I just digress for a moment, Mr. Chairman, by giving the committee 
the information here, just the value I have in this particular instance. - In con- 
nection with our organization, we have as of April 1, 5,020 shareholders, of which 
2,448 are producers. of dairy products, and in the main— 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. 4,000 and what?—A. 2,488. 


By the Chairman: 

(. Give the first figure, that is what he means.—-A. 5,020, of which 2,448 

are producers of dairy products, and a number of these—a large percentage, of 
course, are shippers to our organization. In addition to that, 858 of the em- 
ployees of the organization are shareholders, making a total of 3,306 share- 
holders, employees and producers; so that sixty-five per cent of the shareholders 
in the organization are producers and employees. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. What company are you talking about now?—A. I am talking about 
Silverwood’s Dairy Limited. 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. The holding company?—A. The holding company. 


By Mr. Bowman: : 

Q. The reason I asked the question, your statement shows total outstand- 

ing stock of 147,725 of class A, and 25,000 of no par value.—A. I am reading— 
I am giving this letter as of April ike 1933, whereas your audited statement is as 
of April 2, 1932. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It has been reorganized in the meantime, then?—A. No, sir, Our fiscal. 
year ends as of March A of each year, and I am presenting to you the last 
audited statement by the Clarkson, Gordon & Dilworth people; it is obvious 
that the statement for 1932, or ending March 31, 1933, is not yet ready. It 
will probably be another thirty days before we can present the statement of 
last year. The figures I have given here are according to our flock records, . 
amount of stock outstanding as of April 1, 1933. 
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he oat point: Fai it, Mir ublan, —I have not before me the state- 
“you are reading from—you talked about 5,020 shares being issued ?— 
020 shareholders. © 

What is that?—A. 5,020 shareholders. 

Oh, shareholders?—A. Shareholders, yes. 

Lg folding the total amount of stock ?—A. Holding the total amount of 
as shown on the statement. 

shown as having been issued?—A. Yes. 


oe Since the incorporation of Silverwood’s Dairies, Limited, the fol- 

ing dividends have been paid: From July 1, 1928, to April be TOs 
per cent on the preferred stock and $1 per share on the Class A and 
common; from April 1, 1931, to April 1, 1932, 7 per cent on the preferred 
ck and 374 cents on the Class A and common, per share; and from 
ril 1, 1932, to April 1, 1933, 64 per cent on the preferred stock and 
, dividend on the Class A and common. 


y the way, is that preferred stock cumulative?—A. Yes. 
d seven ‘ae cent stock?—A. Yes, and cumulative. 


. A. E. Silverwood, London, President; 

. W. E. Robinson, London, Vice-President; 

. R. G. Ivey, London, Director; 

. Geo. H. Belton, London, Director; 

. E. W. Nesbitt, Woodstock, Director; 

. E. K. Reiner, Wellesley, Director; 

. W. H. Carruthers, Toronto, Director; : 
. J. H. Duplan, London, General Manager; 

. J. H. Gilles, London, Secretary-Treasurer. 


at concludes my brief, Mr. Chairman, with the exception of the matter which 
requested, the salaries of the officers, and I will be very glad to hand that in 
d envelope to your Chairman. 

as I understand you to say, Mr. euveae that you followed the same 


Precisely the same ene pA; Yes’ iba might add briefly, to clarify 
ion, in 1903, Mr. Silverwood opened in the city of London, incorpor ated 


é were either purchased or eee in some form or © ochen. ater agree- 
and were taken into the holding company, these twenty- five companies, 
June, 1928, or immediately following the incorporation of the holding 


s that one ‘half of these davtends went back to the Shee of Gs 
ets, who are shippers to our organization, or in the main who are shippers 
organization. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Would you explain that last statement a little more Mently 7A Accord. 
ing to the consolidated trading and profit and loss account of our statement, 
the net profit is $300,039.78; the sales, precluding any deduction, is $6,640,721.95. 
In other words, the net profit is slightly less than five per cent on the volume; 
and applying that, if you will, to 10 cent milk, as a matter of illustration, would 
be half a cent a quart net profit; and in the statement I made as regards share- 
holders, that 50 per cent of our shareholders are producers of dairy products, 
and in the main are shippers to our plants, I submit that proportion of the 
dividend was returned to the producers. : 

Q. I don’t think your figuring is at all correct; at least it will be a very 
great surprise to me if it is. .You talk about having 5,020 shareholders?— __ 
A. ‘Yes. ae 

Q. The total number of shareholders?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you say of these, 2,448 are producers?—A. Yes. 

Q. 858 are employee shar eholders?—A. Right. ia 

Q. What portion of the stock is held by the 2,448 producers?—A. I can’t a 
answer your question. i 

Q. Oh, well, that is the significant question of the whole thing; 2,448 pro- 
ducers can ‘hold a very, very small portion of the stock, which I imagine is the 
case; while the vast majority of the stock is held by Mr. Silverwood and his 
associates. Consequently the proportion of the stock held by the producers and 
shareholders as to the proprietors of the company, might be only as one is to 
one hundred.—A. It is not that, but I am sorry I cannot answer your question. _ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have not got the stock sheets here?—A. No, I have not. I am 
sorry. 

By Mr. Bowman: 

Q. Then, Mr. Duplan, if you make a statement to the effect that half of the 
money goes back to the producers s, you should have something to support it—A. — 
I didn’t say half. 

Q. Half of the profit?—A. I said a proportion of the profit. a 

Q. Yes, you said half of it—A. I am sorry, I said approximately one-half 
of our shareholders are producers. 

Q. No, you said one-half of the profit. I am not desirous of putting in your 
mouth words that you did not say. I trust that you will appreciate that. But 
you did say that figuring on the basis of 10 cent milk, that you made about 
half of one per cent, five per cent on your total—aA. Right. 

Q. And that half of that profit went to the producers; am I correct in saying 
that?—A. May I be permitted to repeat my statement, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMANn: Yes. 


The Witness: My statement, gentlemen, is this, that as of April 1, 1932, 
there were 5,020 shareholders in our organization, of which 2,448 were producers, © 
and in the main were shippers of dairy products to our various plants; that is 
approximately 50 per cent of the total number of shareholders; and the pro- 
portion of our profit, therefore, fond its way back to our producers. 


By Mr. Bowman: a 

Q. Oh, yes; but that is an entirely different statement than you made before. __ 
What you said before was that the producers got one-half of the profit—A. I am > 
sorry, sir; I was not aware that I said one-half went to the producers, because 
I was well aware that that was not true. 4 
Q. I know that you have no intention of misleading the committee —A. That — 

is right. - 


ak 
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po But. siete is the statement you made; and that would hardly be supported 

y what I would surmise would be the cao of shares held by the producers and 

he proprietors—A. Quite true. I appreciate your point. 

co Have you no record, Mr. Duplan—I have your name correctly, have 1?— 

s Q. Have you no record of the actual number of shares which are held by 

_ these. 2,448 producers?—A. I am sorry, I don’t believe I have. 

; —-Q. You see, the fact that you say they held a certain number of stock does 
not really show us much more than that— 


The Cuatrman: I think, Mr. Duplan, that the answer to it is that it was 
an oversight, because that letter to him reads distinctly, among other things, the 
number and holdings of the stockholders. He has given the numbers but not the 
holdings. 


The Wirness: No, the total, but not segregated, Mr. Chairman. The only 
information that I have that might be of value is that under what is known as 
our milk and sweet cream producers’ stock plan, there were 5,088 shares sub- 
scribed for. The amount paid up was 68,186. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Five thousand and what?—A. 5,088 subscribed for. 

Q. That is by the producers?—A. By 465 producers. 

- Q. By 465 producers?—A. Yes. That would be about 11 shares, would it, 

per producer; and those shares were of the sale value of $19.50, so that would be 

about $210 per producer, would it not? Am I figuring correctly? 

Q. Well, the only thing is that your proportion is very small, of 2,448.—A. I 
can obtain that for you, before the day is over, if you desire it. 

Q. Yes, if you would not mind doing that?—A. I can get it. 

Q. Because if we take the figures that you have presented to us, they really 

do not present to the committee the proportion of the amount of stock held by 

the shareholders, distinguishing the class as stock to the producer and employee 

_ shareholder.—A. Right. 

Q. Possibly I may have interrupted you, or did you complete your state- 

_ ment, Mr. Duplan?—A. I completed it. 

“Mr. Bowman: Mr. Chairman, if I might direct a remark or two to the com- 

mittee in respect to the rather difficult task which faces me in examining the 

_ witness, to bring a fairly clear idea of the affairs of the company to them— 

The CHarrman: Mr. Bowman, I am just going to make a suggestion, if you 
care to make a little study of it, perhaps we can call the other witness, and go 

_ into the details of the Burke Dairy. 

Mr. Bowman: I am afraid it would not assist me very much. 

- The CHARMAN: Very well. 

Mr. Bowman: Here is the situation; I think perhaps this is the most com- 

_ plicated set-up that we have had up to ie present time. 

The CuHarrMAN: Yes, it is; I know something of it, because I lived right in 

5 the territory, and saw the oper ations of it while it was being done. 

ae Mr. Bowman: Yes. Previously we have been examining the set-up or 

financial structure of an individual company, more or less; the odd subsidiary 
might have come in; but here we have as Silverwood’s Dairies, Limited, an 

‘Incorporation which consists of twenty-six companies, as I have noted them 

or counted them on schedule A, twenty-six different companies doing business 
in different parts of Ontario, and taken over at different times. Consequently 

it would present an absolutely impossible task to trace back, even for five 

- minutes or ten minutes, the history of these different companies. So I am going 
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to suggest this to the committee, if it meets with their approval,—apparently 
the London company was the original company—I might trace the history of 
that, more or less, for the benefit of the committee, through the witness, if 
that is their desire; and then we will see what time we have to trace the matter 
any further. But it must be in very, very general terms, so far as I am — 
concerned. ae 
The CuHatrMaAn: There is another phase of that, Mr. Bowman; I don’t — 
know whether you have considered the subsidiary that is here to-day or not. 
or rather the representative of the subsidiary, the Hamilton Burke Dairy; 
perhaps after presenting the London end of it for a way, we could get down — 
a that particular feature. We are going to investigate their methods of doing 
dusiness. ae 

Mr. Bowman: I trust that the committee will bear with me. 

The CHatrrman: Certainly; I think you ought to have all the time that you 
require. : 

Mr. Bowman: It will take quite a few questions, because it is a very 
complicated set-up. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


(. Bearing in mind the remarks that I have just made to the Chairman, 
Mr. Duplan, would you be so kind as to take one of these companies, the parent - 
company which I take to be Silverwood’s Limited of London, which I see by 
schedule “A” was reorganized on February 9, 1921, and trace more or less 
for us the history of the different changes in organization and financial set-up 
of the company?—A. Inasmuch as I was not a member of the organization, 
and not as clear on the details as I am on later companies; if you would prefer 
to take Hamilton—there is nothing I wish not to disclose so far as London is 
concerned, but I was not with the organization in its early days. 

Q. Well, have you the record?—A. I have not the clear record; I have a 
clear record here of Hamilton. 


= 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you the set-up of Burke’s Dairy, prior to its entry into that?— 
A Nes. 
By Mr. Bowman: 
©. How far back does that go?—A. That goes back to the year in which 
we acquired it; that is the 26th of March, 1928. - 


By the Charman: 


Q. But not beyond that?—A. Before that? 
Q. Yes?—A. It was only our property at that time. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
Q. We want to get the history prior to it becoming your property; we want 
to know more or less from the creation of these companies——A. This was an 
individual venture, as I understand it, by Mr. T. A. Burke prior to 1928; and 
by Burke Brothers—his brother was associated with him—was it not a closed ~ 
corporation? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We are not certain of that; that is what we want to know, among other 
things.—A. Well, the first we knew about the Hamilton company was on the 
26th of March, 1928, the date on which we purchased it, and the first access 
we had to any of its books. 3 
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By Mr. Bowman: 
Q.v ell, I could go into the matter as far as is available, Mr. Chairman. 
_ The Cuatrman: That is the best we can do at the moment. 

“Bowman: We can then decide what to do. 


e Cuarrman: All right. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
— Q. Will you give us the total with respect to Silverwood-Burke Dairy 
mited?—A. Silverwood-Burke Dairy Limited according to its charter dated 
March, 1928. Now, the predecessor company was T. A. Burke. The date 
ie act was April 8, 1928. The ‘assets, the consideration to the predecessor 
ompany, in other words, was cash and securities $45,000; preferred shares 
75,000 and common shares 2,500 shares of no par value. 
Q. Preferred shares 7,500?—A. 7,500. 
Q. Common?—A. Common 2,500. 
Q. Seven hundred and fifty shares par value, 7 per cent preferred?— 
es, sir. 2,500— 
~Q. Of no par value?—A. In addition to that the bonds as mentioned in 
brief, of Silverwood-Burke of $87,500. 
_Q. Has there been any reorganization since that time?—A. No, sir, that 
e basis on which that company was admitted into the Silverwood company. 
Q. When it was taken into the holding company, you say there were bonds 
utstanding $87,500?—A. Yes, sir. 
_ Q. Who was holding these, the preceding owner—Burke?—A. Now held, 
lo you mean? 
eA: No, at the time they were taken over; at the time the company was 
mn over?—A. We held them as Silverwood-Burke Limited, later they were 
ransferred to Silverwood’s Dairies Limited. 
— __ Q. But the bonds, you say, at the time this company was incorporated in 
March 1928, there were bonds outstanding of $87,500; who were these bonds 
_ distributed to? The general public or to Burke's perhaps as part of the purchase 
_ price of the business?—-A. They are held in the main by the general public. 
___ Q. Held in the main by the general public?—A. Yes, sir. 
~Q. And $45,000 cash, I think you said, did you?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, when you talk about $75,000 cumulative—I am speaking about 
lars now—cumulative preference stock, is that stock which is at present issued 
__ by the present company, or was that stock which was held by the old Silverwood- 
Burke Dairy Company Limited?—A. That Silverwood-Burke stock was trans- 
d to Silverwood’s Dairies Limited dollar for dollar.. In other words, $75,000 
Boots Dairies stock was exchanged for $75,000 of Silverwood-Burke 
eee 
Q. Yes, and what about. the 2,500 no par value?—A. Similarly. 
“Q. It had been issued?—A. In these companies, sir—I don’t know that there 
s any explanation. The stock for the holding company was exchanged dollar for 
lollar for the original Silverwood’s company. In other words, if it were Silver- 
vood’s Kitchener Dairy, the shareholders of Silverwood’s Kitchener Dairy 
eived dollar for dollar in the holding company for their stock held in the 
verwood’s Kitchener. 
Q. Did that apply to no par value as well as common?—A. Yes, sir, common 
d preferred. 

Q. You are quite sure of that?—A. I am quite sure I am right on that. 
_ Q. On that non par value stock?—A. Yes, sir, that obviously makes a much 
re attractive proposition for the shareholders, does it not? 
. Well, I don’t know just what you mean by that?—A. Well, you have 
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Q. Oh, I presume the usual advantages or disadvantages of mergers; some 
of the bigger corporations these days are not so sure mergers have been so good, 
even for themselves. It may be all right, it may have turned out all right for 
your business and many others. Well, then, so far as you are concerned in the 


information which you have at the present time we have just one financial set-up ‘ 


with respect to the Silverwood-Burke Dairy Limited taken over in 1928 by 


Silverwood’s Dairies Limited?—A. I have the entire set-up sir, I will be very 


glad to give you a copy. 


Q. No, no; you have the entire set-up with regard to Silverwood’s Dairies 


Limited?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But you have no details of the reorganization or changes in the capital 
structure of subsidiary companies other than what you have given us, which is 
not the change but just the set-up in the parent company ?—A. Quite true, I have 


the schedule of the particulars of the acquisition of the subsidiary companies — 


from predecessor interests, if that is what you mean. 

Q. Well, that is what you have given us in respect to this one company, 
isn’t it?—A. Right. 

Q. But you have nothing else?—A. I have it for that, I have given it. 

Q. But you have nothing before you at the present time which would trace 
the history of the company as far as the financial structure is concerned?—A. 
Apart from that, no. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bowman, are you clear as to how Burke’s Dairy became 
the property of Silverwood-Burke before it was handed over to the holding 
company ? 

Mr. Bowman: As I understand the witness these are the facts of that kind. 

The CuHairMAN: I would like to have that clear. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. That Burke Dairy Limited was the result of a sell-out to Silverwood’s 
Dairies limited for $87,500 of bonds, $45,000 cash, 75,000 preferred stock cumula- 
tive 7 per cent, and 2,500 no par value shares; is that correct?—A. That is right, 
sir, according to my record, it is correct. 

Q. Have you in hand information with respect to the value that was placed 
upon the assets of the company at the time this change in ownership took place? 
——A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you any information at all that you could present to the committee 
to show what of this money, bonds and stock, was transferred to the Burke com- 
pany for?—A. The plant was appraised by the Sterling Appraisal Company in 
the regular way in line with all such transfers. 

Q. Well, have you a copy of the appraisal before you?—A. No, sir, I have 
not the appraisal with me. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You don’t know whether there was anything for goodwill, or anything 
of that kind?—A. I could not give you any information about that at all. 

Q. Anything with respect to depreciation, you can’t give us any details with 
regard to that?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. You can’t offer us any details with regard to the amount of cash that 
was taken over by the new company?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Well, is there any other company on this list of 26, which is set up in 


schedule A, on which you can give us some details along the lines that I am > 


ia 


ing to get Pat oe organization, prior capitalization, and changes made 
from time to time; so as to show the history of the company?—A. I only have 
similar information as I have given you on Hamilton. 


Mr. Bowman: Well, Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that presents any picture 
he committee. 


_ The Cuatrman: No, it does not. 


By Mr. Bowman: 
~Q. Probably we could leave that for one or two other matters. The total 
preference stock of the Silverwood’s Dairies Limited, now the holding company, 
is set out in your statement at $3,128,000; your class “A” no par value stock at 
7,725 shares; now, at what book value are these class “A” no par value shares 
‘earried at in your annual statement?—A. You will notice again they are carried 
at the last audited statement as of April 2, 1932, 33,325 shares—I am sorry, 
that is preferred—class “A”, 975,000 shares carried at 507. 

e ©. Just a minute, there i is a mistake, not 507,000?—A. You are dealing with 
o different periods. The figures you quoted are April I, 1933, and the audited 
tatement is April 1, 1932. 
—  Q. Well, then, will you give the comparable figures for these shares in the 
atement for 1932—the no par value shares outstanding then?—A. The differ- 
ence is very little but it is in the statement as non voting fully participating 
lass “A” shares 975,000 shares carried at $507,245; authorized, 975,000 shares. 
~ _Q. Don’t give the authorized ?—A. Issued, 147, 765 shares. 
 Q. Very good, the same thing?—A. Right. 
~ Q. What are they carried at in your books?—A. $507,245. 
Q. That is about $3. 
The CHArrMAN: About $3.50, I would say. 


_ Mr. Bowman: From a Saath perusal of it, it appeared to run at roughly 
1 haven't figured it, it might be $3.50. 

_ The CuarrMAn: Pretty near $3.50—that is immaterial, I can’t say exactly, 

but it is between $3 and $3.50. 


‘The Wirness: Well, the amount would simply represent the sale price on 
147, 765 shares of that stock. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


: . What do you mean, sale price?—A. ‘For the basis on which it has been 
Id, it has been sold in different unit values, of course. 
_ Q. In what way?—A. Well, so many shares of preferred plus so much 
common was sold at a fixed amount in the early history of the company, then 
later it was sold separately as preferred and separately as Class A; in other 
words it was sold in units of stock and sold as shares of stock. 
-Q. Depending upon which of the companies was taken over, was it?—A. 
I presume so. 
~ Q. Well you see Mr. Duplan you made the statement a little while ago 
that when one of these companies was transferred to the parent company you 
sued stock share for share. Upon what basis was it issued share for share?— 
. Then of course there was further stock—either share for share, or sold within 
the organization. 
_ Q. Subsequently ?—A. Subsequently. 
& - When were these sales made?—A. Two, or four or five years ago. 


By the Chairman: 


Poy. When was this class A stock authorized?—A. It was authorized by the 
corporation of Silverwood’s Dairies Limited. 
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By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. You can hardly imagine a company putting on a sale of no par vale i 
stock, can you; which you carry in your books at $3.50, the public would not 
be interested in an issue of that kind—A. Of course, it was sold at various 
prices. I appreciate that. As the stock grew more valuable the price fluctuated. 

Q. I asked you the question as to whether or not any of this class A no 
par value stock was given as bonuses to the preferred shares?—A. Not to my | 
knowledge. 

Q. Would you say it was not?—-A. I am not prepared to say it was not. 

Q. What about the common? Was any of that issued as bonuses to the — 
preferred shares?—A. That common stock, of course, is held by Mr. Silverwood 
and his family. 

Q. No par value?—A. Common shares of no par value 25,000. 

Q. They are held by the Silverwood family?—A. Right. 

Q. And what were the circumstances in connection with the issuing of that 
stock?—A. It was issued in lieu of the goodwill, and certain obligations in 
accordance with the agreements under which these companies were taken on, 
from Mr. Silverwood. = 

Q. When?—A. At the ‘icenpeaiia of the holding company. 

@. What date was that again?—A. June, 1928. 

Q@. That was issued on bonuses?—A. Yes. 

Q. For goodwill?—A. That was issued to Mr, Silverwood in the interest 
of the goodwill with the transfer from the various companies in which he 
owned or controlled, to the holding company. 

Q. And I note that that no par value stock in the year 1928, 1929, 1930 
and down to April 1, 1931, paid a dividend of $1 a share?—A. Yes, sir; 25 cents 
a quarter. You are correct. 

Q. In other words, that for the goodwill at the incorporation—the general 
incorporation of Silverwood’s Dairies Limited the Silverwood family have 
benefited to the extent of $25,000 a year from the sale of the goodwill up from 
July 1, 1928, to April 1, 1931; is that correet?—A. According to that assump- 
tOn,; Yes. 

Q. Is my assumption wrong?—A. No, sir. 

Q. And from April 1, 1931, down to April 1, 1932, this common no par 
value stock which was given for goodwill paid dividends of 374 cents a share? 
A. Correct. 

Q. And I presume that when business picks up again and the companies 
can afford it they will continue to give dividends on this 25,000 shares of com- 
mon stock?—A. Right, we hope so. 

Q. Now, let us come back to the Class A for a moment, and may I ask in 
that connection, Mr. Duplan, when your association with the company began? 
—A. Eleven years ago, in 1922, sir. 

Q. What, during those years, had been your official position with the 
company? What is your present official position with the Silverwood’s Dairies 
Limited?—A. General manager. 

Q. So that you as general manager and as an associate with the company 
prior to the incorporation of the parent company have a very complete knowledge _ 


of the affairs of the company ?—A. You must appreciate the fact, sir, and giveme 


the benefit of the fact that I have only been general manager of the company 
for less than a year and prior to that I was assistant, and prior to that 
of course, was department head, and naturally I was not closely associated 
with this incorporation back in 1928 because I was not an officer of the — 


company. I was departmental head at that time. Now, as far as that is — 


- concerned—and further I did not understand the basis of the investigation by 
this committee was purely and simply to delve as deeply as you have into the 
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‘structure, otherwise I would have brought sufficient information to 

swer your questions. I understood you were a price finding committee in 

interest of the producer and the distributor. All the information I have is 

g that line rather than the financial structure of many years ago. 

Q. I appreciate the difficulties under which you are labouring at the present 


iny, as you say, since 1922. Now, can you not tell the committee from that 
ssociation with the company under what circumstances this class A common 


ferred shares?—A. Each company, of course, was transferred under agree- 
ent with Mr. Silverwood. Now, this agreement, of course, there are certain 
obligations pertinent thereto. You say—vyour deduction is that Mr. Silverwood 
and his family receive $25,000 a year income from that common stock. 


~  Q. It is not a deduction—pardon me for interrupting you-—it is not a dedue- 


nents that are chargeable against that $25,000. 

~~ @. If there is anything of that kind, let us have all the details. We will 
be glad to have it?—A. These agreements are of a private nature, and I have 
ot them with me, and I am not in a position to give you that information; 
t I will be glad to get it for you. 


_ The Cuarrman: It is only fair to Mr. Silverwood. 
The Wrrness: These are personal agreements and I have no authority to 


By Mr. Bowman: 


: es, ~  Q. No, I understand. It is not because we have misjudged the Silverwoods; 
__we have simply taken the facts from the statement you have presented to this 
-. committee?—A. Correct, sir. 

-_- Q. Coming back again to that class A common stock which is issued, I asked 
you was that common stock, or any proportion of it, issued as bonuses to the 
eference stock?—-A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. But I understood you to say a moment ago that you would not state 
that definitely?—A. No, sir; but I would be very glad to confirm that one way 
or the other for you. 


_ The Cuarrman: Can you tell who holds the class A stock; or has the 
- witness given that information? 


Mr. Bowman: In a general way. 


_ The Wirness: Class A stock is held by a number or shareholders—the share- 
holders I gave you a moment ago. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are they the same shareholders as hold the preference stock?—A. In the 
main, yes; practically all shareholders hold preferred and class A. 

_ Mr. Bowman: I think, Mr. Chairman, that the matter is of very vital 
importance if we are to know what profits the company is making, because as 
I have already drawn to the attention of the committee this class A stock has 
been paying dividends at the rate of $1 a share. 


_ The Cuatrman: And 7 per cent on their preferred stock as well. 


___Mr. Bowman: Yes. But the stock which is paying $1 a share during these 
years from 1928 to April Ist, 1931 and 374 cents from April 1931 to 1932 is only 
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worth, according to the records of the company, $3.50 a ae and yet it has been 

paying $1 annually. Se 
The Cuairman: It is not being sold though. 
Mr. Picket: A man would be foolish to sell it. 


By Mr. Bowman: Me 


Q. You will present to the clerk of the committee a statement setting out : 
since 1928 what proportion, if any, of this class A stock now issued and shown 


in your statement as 147,000 odd shares was issued as bonuses with the preference _ 


stock?—A. I will be very glad, Mr. Bowman; and any question that I was unable 
to answer this morning, if you will give it to me in writing, I will reply to it in 
writing for you. 


Q. You can take that all as information which the committee is desitene a 


to ha A. I will be glad to do that for you. ; 
©: What proper en of this class A stock was issued as bonuses with the 
preference stock? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. By the way, we want that information fairly soon?—A. I will be glad 
to have it either above the clerk’s signature or our solicitor or our secretary’s, 
and have it in your hands by Tuesday morning. 


The CuHarrMan: That is all right. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


(. In the statement presented to the committee of which I hold a copy in 
my hand there is reference made to consolidated surplus account as of April 2, 
1932. Will you give us any details of that account?—-A. Consolidated surplus 
company to my understanding represents— 

Q. You said company; do you mean account?—A. Account—represents the 
surplus of the appraisal over the book value of the assets of the individual. 
companies as taken into the holding company. In other words, if the company’s 
equipment were appraised and it stands at the book value of $200,000, it is 
appraised at $208,000. Appraisal figures were used by the auditors and the 
$8,000 would be carried in the capital surplus account. 

Q. In other words, it is a matter of bookkeeping?—A. Quite right, sir. 

Q. In so far as that particular account is concerned?—A. In other words, the 
Clarkson people, and rightly so, in order to have a definite value for the original 
statements of the company, demanded an appraisal of each and every company. 
The appraisal, of course, was made and any amount in excess or below the book 
value was treated as surplus in the surplus account. 

Q. In one case it was debited to the account and in the other case it was 
credited to it?—A. Yes. It is indicated; it is mostly credit. 

Q. What is the net balance?—A. It is indicated here, sir. 

Q. At what?—A. You can probably tell me where I could put my finger 
on it; you had it a moment ago. 

Q. No. I was looking at the back of your statement. Look over the back 
of that sheet. It is net profit. That is the consolidated trading and _ profit 
account. Consolidated surplus account is at the end?—A. Consolidated surplus 
account— 

Q. $1,359.26?—A. Apparently the amount, as the statements indicates and 
clearly sets out in the back page, is $153, 816 excess of net assets of certain 
subsidiaries over their purchase price or over the book value. 

Q. I cannot see that figure?—A. It is the first paragraph under consolidated 
surplus on the lower half of the back page. 
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~Q. I cannot see any figures such as you have mentioned—oh, it is in the 
argin—‘surplus at April 4, 1931, after applying $153,816 excess of net assets’? 
A. Quite right. 
-Q. Now you have an amount set up in your record with regard to reserves, 
eS Depreciation and reserve? 
 Q. Yes. What are your depreciation and reserve at the end of last year?— 
am ‘Reserve for depreciation was $1,491,044.07. It is on the centre of the first 
page, the inside page. Do you wish the rates? Did you say rates or reserve? 
Q. Would you give the details of that?—A. Well, the schedule of deprecia- 
tion rates, as used by our auditors, are as follows: plant machinery and equip- 
ment, 5 per cent; clothing equipment, 5 per cent; iceless cabinets, ice cream 
electric cabinets, 10 per cent; trucks and autos are divided into two districts, 
one district 25 per cent, and the other 15 per cent; horses, divided into districts, 
one 15 per cent, and the other 10 per cent. I will explain that by saying in 
certain large areas we find the life of a horse and truck equipment is much 
smaller than in the smaller points, comparable, for example, with Toronto and 
~ Guelph. In Toronto, the life is smaller, and we have the higher rate of 15 per 
cent and the others are at 10; wagons and stable equipment on the basis of 73 | 
per cent; office equipment on the basis of 10 per cent, and buildings on the basis 
of 14 per cent. 
-_—~-Q.«. That is the standard you have set out throughout your organization?— 
__A. That is throughout the organization, and you will find it is much less than 
what we would be permitted to use under government supervision, if we desired 
: te do so. 
QQ. That is, you have probably read the evidence which has been presented 
ae different companies with respect to the basis of depreciation—.A. I have 
seen very few of those reports, sir. 
- -Q. One of the Borden organizations yesterday set up certain figures for 
depreciation, and two or three of the other companies follow the strict rates 
_ which are allowed in making income tax returns—A. Right. 
- Q. But you say your rates are fixed on a lower basis—A. Lower. 
-Q. You find that in actual practice the depreciation you set up is ample?— 
A. Reasonably so, yes. Might I just make this remark, sir. I wish to draw the 
attention of the committee to this fact that after all has been said in connection 
with the dividends of our company, the surplus of the organization, as at this 
_ statement, is the mere sum of $1,360, which indicates the company has paid 
dividends ‘to its shareholders rather than creating those enormous surpluses that 
are quite customarily seen. 
Q. Well Mr. Duplan, while that shows as your surplus, still you have other 
- ways of setting up surplus, have you not?—A. Not according to the statement, 
sir. If there are, I would be glad to discuss them with you. 
Q. For instance, you have reserves for depreciation—A. Quite correct; but 
= it is only ample to take care of the desired depreciation, is it not? 
Q. Yes, at the same time you keep your plant up to 100 per cent, do you 
~not?—A. Yes, sir. We consider that depreciation is ample. 
— -Q. Yes—A. My point, Mr. Bowman, is to explain that our depreciation 
is nor excessive, and that our desire to pay dividends to our shareholders reflects 
~ in the small surplus of $1,360 in an organization the size of ours. 
-__Q. Well, you will appreciate the difficulty under which we are labouring 
in glancing at a statement of this kind. Still I cannot concede that an organiza- 
es such as this would show an actual set up on the little surplus of $1,360?— 
eke Notwithstanding that, it is a fact, sir. 
S Q. All right, I will accept your statement.—A. My only desire, in fairness 
to our organization, is to have the committee distinctly understand the reason 
for that small surplus. 
"9372-2 
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Q. Yes, but at the same time, you have set up a very, very large account. 
You say it is reasonably ample for depreciation, which, after all, is another 
kind of reserve, is it not?—A. Quite true. 

Q. And the reserve in this particular case is $1,491,044.07—A. True. Are 
we not entitled to it? 

Q. I am not questioning that at all. What other reserves do you set up 
besides that?—-A. Well, we have a prepaid expense here of milk routes, pur- 
chases and expansion. 

Q. Yes, what reserve have you set up there?—A.- $439,806.94. 

Q. Yes?—A. We have a further one, cream top bottle patent licence, less 
written off, $90,000. 

Q. Anything further?—A. Those are the two large amounts, sir. 

Q. You have organization expenses?—A. Expansion. 

Q. Written off at $39,229.17?—A. Right. 

Q. Bringing the total reserves up to $1,022,029.78—A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Picks: $2,000,000. 
Mr. Bowman: I am not looking at the right figure. 
The Wirness: You did not include depreciation. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Plus reserves for depreciation, which would bring it up to something 
over $2,500,000?7—-A. Yes. 

@. What reserve do you set up for bad debts?—A. Bad debts reserves are 
set up according to schedule, $76,000. 

Q. $76,000?—-A. Yes. 

Q. That is your total reserve at the present time?—A. Yes, as at the date 
of this statement. 

Q. What reserve did you set up last year, 1933?—A. I am sorry I cannot 
give you that authentically ; it is not an audited statement. 

Q. Can you give it to me approximately ?—A. I do not believe I have that 
information, I am sorry, sir—$16,080.50. That is for the 11 month period, as 
at the end of February. 

Q. In that reserve, would you just give me roughly what your total business 
transacted was?—A. $6,600,000 on the reserve, shown on the statement, of 
$76,000. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. $6,640,721.95. 

(. That was the business transacted?—A. The total volume of business. 

Q. During the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the bad debts to which you just referred, $76,000 or $77,000 is the 
reserve set up for bad debts for doing that amount of business?—A. For the 
year’s volume, yes, sir. 

Q. On what basis do you work that out?—A. Well, that is done through 
the analysis of accounts by our credit department. 

Q. Through which?—A. I might say that that is chiefly on milk routes. 
The loss in the dairy business to-day is in the bottled milk department, the 
sale direct to the consumer. 

Q. I was going to say to the committee that the witness is not in a position, 
apparently, to give us much information with respect to the financial history 
of any of the subsidiary companies, which were finally taken over by the 
parent company. I do not know what the pleasure of the committee is in the 
matter. One of the members of the committee has asked if there is any one 
in your organization who could give us the details with respect to the matters. 
—A. Our auditor, our solicitor, or our president. 

Q. They could give us that information—A. Correct. 
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Mr. Jee hee Bowman, are we clear, or did you get it out to your 
action, the date on which the Silverwood promoter went down to see 
‘kes at Hamilton? What was the valuation of the plant and equipment that 
? Was it valued by a regular appraiser, and what did they pay Burkes 
get out of business? 


Mr. Bowman: We have not got that, because the witness has a us he 
lid not know. 

The Witness: I have not the appraisal with me. 

Mr. Srorron: We should like to know what Burkes received to get out 
of the way. 

Mr. Bowman: We have that on record, yes. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Who would be the best man to give us definite information along those 
lines that I have been asking, the auditor?—A. The auditor. 


by Mr Pickel: . 
Q. How long has he been with you?—A. He has been with us 14 years. 
Mr. Sporron: I think Mr. Silverwood would be the better man. 
Mr. Bowman: Mr. Silverwood is living in London. 
- Mk. Srorton: So is Mr. Duplan. 


By Mr. Bowman; 


; Q. There is one question you might be able to clear up for us, and that 
is this: while you cannot give us the individual holdings of the stock of the 
- company, can you give us in a rough measure, what stock is held by the pro- 
ducers? You have told us the number of shareholders, but have not given us 
the amount of stock—A. Well, I gave vou the only information I have, and 
that was the information I gave out to you. 

~ Q. I have the information you gave me.—A. Well, that is the only informa- 
tion I have. 

Q. You have not got any information as to the total amount of shares 
held by them?—A. No; sir, it would be necessary to segregate that, from our 
_ stock records. 

— Q. I would suggest Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Duplan leave with the clerk 
the names and holders of the large number of shares, say a thousand shares, 
and group them as to owner-holders, such as Silverwood’s, and secondly, as to 
producers, and thirdly, as to employee shareholders. Mr, Duplan, I presume 
you will be able to do that for us?—A. I will be very glad to. 


By Mr. Mullins: 
; Q. Is this a farmers’ organization? Have you farmers in the organization? 
_ A. Shareholders? 
Q. Yes—A. Yes, to the extent of the number of shareholders, about 50 
per cent. 
Q. Fifty per cent farmers?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


~ Q. Mr. Duplan, I should like you to tell me as quickly and briefly as 
possible what your selling price of milk has been in Hamilton? You can tel! 
me that offhand—A. Well, I will be accurate, sir. The selling price direct to 
_ the consumer, 10 cents a quart and 6 cents a pint, 

: Q. And cream?—A. 50 cents a quart. 
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Q. How many grades of cream do you sell?—A. Table cream and the | 


whipping cream. 
Q. What do they contain, what per cent?—A. 24 to 25 per cent. 


Q. You just sell two erades? —A. No, we sell what is called a breakfast 


cream, 10 per cent. 

Q. Cereal cream?—A. 10 per cent. 

Q. Right, and the next?—A. We sell 10 per cent, 24 per cent, and whipping 
cream approximately 35 per cent. - 

Q. That is three grades?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you sell your 10 per cent cream for?—A. The 10 per cent 
cream is sold at 10 cents a half pint and 35 cents a quart. 


Q. And your 24 per cent cream?—A. 50 cents a quart; 16 cents a half pint. i 


Q. And your 35 per cent?—A. 75 cents a quart, 23 cents a half pint. 

Q. What do you pay for milk now, purchase price?—A. Purchase price? 
You mean the base?—A. $1.45. 

Q. What is your average?—A. $1.53. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Those figures that you are giving us, are they present figures?—A. That a 


is the average price. 
Q. Over what period?—A. The eleven months ending the end of F ebruary. 
Q. Of this year?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. One of the committee men suggested to me that perhaps the Hamilton 
man would be more conversant with those prices than you?—A. It is imma- 
terial. We both have the information identical. 

Q. Do you pay for all of your milk on a whole milk basis or do you have 
a surplus price?—A. We pay a surplus; 11-4 per cent of the milk purchased 
at Hamilton during the eleven month’s period was paid for on a surplus basis. 

Q. What do you do with your surplus milk?—A. It is made into butter. 

Q. All of it?—A. You are speaking of the organization at Hamilton? 


Q. Hamilton especially?—A. Hamilton especially; yes, it would be prac- # 


tically all made into butter. 

Q. None of it is separated for sweet cream?—A. No; our sweet cream is 
supplied by our Woodstock plant. & 

Q. What do you pay for sweet cream?—A. What would Hamilton pay 
Woodstock for it? They are paying at the present time 314 cents a pound 
delivered. 

Q. That is 31 cents a pound butterfat?—A. 314 cents a pound butterfat 
delivered at Hamilton. 

Q. What is the price of your surplus milk?—A. Our price, or the average 
over the eleven months’ period as paid in Hamilton was $1.02. 


By Mr. Loucks: 
Q. Is that delivered?—A. That is delivered at the plant? 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. The price you pay for the whole milk, for the street delivery milk was 
what?—A. $1.53. 

Q. That was at the plant?—A. At the plant, yes. 

Q. Transportation out?—A. Yes. Don’t misunderstand me. $1.45 on the 
3-4 basis; our cost is $1.53 because of the fact that it is higher than 3-4. 

Q. Do you pay a premium?—A. We pay four cents, four cents a point, 
yes, Sir. 
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a praia: I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, just what— 


The CHaIRMAN: I understand, Mr. Tummon, that you and other members 

he committee wanted to go down town to attend some function that is going 

; yn. there. I doubt if we can complete the examination of these two eeneccce 
y one o’clock. I was wondering if we could not sit again at 3.30 or— 


Vir TUMMON: I can stay, and I am twenty ‘after twelve now. I think I 
get through. — 

_ The Cuairman: Well, just as you desire; I am only making the suggestion. 
ou are prepared to go ahead, Mr. Tummon, very well. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


— Q. Mr. Duplan, you said it made no difference whether you or the manager 
of the Hamilton plant gave evidence?—A. Quite immaterial. 

— Q. My remarks will be directed practically wholly to the operation of the 
- Hamilton plant—A. It is quite immaterial, sir; whichever you prefer. 

Q. It does not make any difference to me; it is whichever one can give the 
te formation. That is all we are here for. All right, if you can give it?—A. I 
think I can; if not, I will call on our Hamilton man. 

os Cy. Can. you tell the committee, Mr. Duplan, how many distributing com- 
si anies there are in the city of Hamilton?—A. No, sir. I can give you the main 


Spe 


abe 9. What are the main ones?—A. What is known as the Hamilton Pure 
Milk Dairies Limited; and the Hamilton Brothers, the name of their com- 


Mr. Batu: The Royal Oak. 

~The Witness: Royal Oak; and Westdale. 

~ Mr. Batu: Acme-Farmers. : 

~The Witness: Acme-Farmers; the Toronto concern there, and our company. 


By the Chairman: 


Shee Acme-Farmers is a subsidiary of Eastern Dairies?—A. Of Eastern 
There are a number of smaller distributors. 


ne Mr. Tummon: 

_ Q. That number of large, and a number of smaller distributors?—A. There 
are a number of other distributors. 

trees Who are producers as well?—A. I will ask Mr. Ball to answer that 


. Mr. er: IT don’t think there is; no big producer distributing milk there 
all, other than the Farmers’ Co-operative Company. 

Mr. Tummon: This gentleman, Mr. Ball, might sit up there with vou, 
Mr. en 


By Mr. Tummon: 


oe Q. You state there. would be ne from 15 to 20 different companies 
that are distributing milk in the city of Hamilton?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, there is a producers’ association, I presume, around Hamilton?— 
es. 

Q. Does: that producers’ association represent producers that ship their 
oduct into Hamilton and also into Toronto; is it an organization, do vou 
ow, that covers both those cities?7—A. My understanding is that the Hamil- 
m organization is a member of the Ontario organization, and the Toronto 
organization a as well is a member of the Ontario organization. 
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Q. They practically co-operate?—A. In other words, the Ontario organiza-_ 


tion is the controlling body of these organizations in the various cities, and © >. 


they have organizations in the various cities of the province. 

Q. So that in arranging the price that distributors will pay to the pro- 
ducers, the distributors of Hamilton meet with the executive perhaps of the 
producers around Hamilton?—A. A committee of the distributors meet with 
the executive of the producers’ association, yes. 

Q. Do all these smaller companies in Hamilton co-operate in that way 
with the producers?—A. No. 

Q. Do the smaller producers maintain the price——A. No. 

Q. —that they pay to the producer?—A. Not generally, no. 

Q. Do they pay a smaller price, a less price, do you know?—A. According 
to the information that is tabled at these meetings—we have not that in any 
definite way—but according to the information tabled, I would say yes. 

Q. Do they maintain the price to the consumer?——A. No. 

Q. They break the price then perhaps both ways, do they?—A. Quite true. 

Q. You pasteurize your milk in Hamilton, I presume?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do the by-laws of the city call for a pasteurized product being dis- 
tributed in Hamilton?—A. I have heard that question, as far as Hamilton is 
concerned, answered both ways. To my knowledge it is yes. Am I right. 

Mi -Bawih. Mes: re 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. To your knowledge there is a health regulation or a by-law in the city 
of Hamilton requiring pasteurization?—A. That is the information we have 
received. 

By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. And no certified?—A. Milk from government accredited herds or pas- 
teurized. Am I right? 

Mr. Bauu: Must be certified milk or pasteurized. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What constitutes certified milk; this milk that is ae accredited herds 
or do they have any other process outside of that at all? 

Mr. Batt: There is no certified milk being distributed in Hamilton at all, 
nor I don’t think there is in the province; it is almost impossible to comply 
with the regulation, it is so rigid. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Do you deliver a standardized product in Hamilton, milk?—A. What 
do you mean by a standardized product? 


Mr. Boucuarp: A standard. 


By Mr, Tummon: 


Q. Milk that contains a certain amount of butterfat—A. In other words, 
what is the butterfat content, the standard butterfat content, of our milk? 

Q. Yes?—A. From 3-6 to Bee 

Q. You maintain that along at that poimt?—A. Not less than 3-6, and note 
more than 3-7. 

The CuatrMan: In other words, you mean does he step up or down. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. What is meant is, supposing you were getting from the Eridiieer milk 
that tests 3-5; how do you bring that up to 3-6 or 3-7?-A. My statement that 
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- our average cost of milk in Hamilton is $1.53 would answer that question, would 
it not? In other words, the total test of the milk we receive in Hamilton is 
3:6; therefore our cost is $1.53. 
Q. You mean the average is 3:6?—A. Yes. 
Q. But there might be some that was shipped below; some might be 3-4?— 
A. That is off-set by the person who is shipping 3°8. 
Q. Yes, when you mix it together?—A. Yes, it is mixed together. 
_  Q. That brings it up. Supposing you had milk that tested 4-7; how would 

you bring that down to 3:6?—A. We don’t have 4-7 milk, only in jersey. 

Q. Does jersey milk not go in with the other?—A. No, it is all sold 
separately. 
Q. And you never have any vats that test 4:7 or along there?—A. Of 
ordinary milk? 
— Q. Yes?—A, Not to my knowledge. 
Q. Nor to bring it down to 3-6 or 3:7?—A. Not to my knowledge. Mr. Ball 
might answer that. 


Mr. Batu: No, absolutely. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. You have not any of your daily sheets here at all?—A. We have our 
_ -recap.; that answers it. 

Q. You have not any of your daily sheets, though?—A. No. 
Q. In the putting out of 3:6 or 3-7 milk, do you get vats that contain 
higher than that and have. to step it down to 3-6 or 3:77—A. We have been 
successful in watching the milk as it comes in and getting the high test milk 
and the low test milk being added to a vat, so that ultimately we get 3-6 or 3-7 
milk. I would not even say that we do not on certain occasions put out a 3°8 
milk in Hamilton. 
Q. I think, in any event, one of the city regulations was that 3-25 is a 
minimum. 
Mr. PickeL: Why did they set their standard so high, 3-6? 
Mr. Tummon: Probably they want to deliver a little better butter fat in 
milk than the minimum requires. 
Mr. Boucuarp: Butter fat is cheap. 
Mr. PicxeL: They don’t have to pay so much for it. 


* By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. As it stands now, I think it is not a tendency of the farmers 

4-4, I understand?—A. 3:4. 

Q. 3-4; no but you pay four for each point?—A. Four cents for each point 

of butter fat above 3-4. 

Q. Supposing I am producer; instead of selling my milk as surplus milk, 

I think [ would skim that milk and put the cream in my milk so as to raise it 

to 3-8 or something like that; do you think it would be a paying operation?—A. 

Depending on the price of sweet cream and the price of milk. 

The CHatRMAN: I am afraid you would have surplus milk just the same. 

Mr. Boucuarp: No, but if I am not content to sell it as surplus milk, and 

add a little cream to the ordinary milk so as to raise the standard of that milk, 

would you state that I will get a higher price for my butter fat out of this milk 
than out of surplus milk?—A. What do you think of that? 

Mr. Tummon: Mr. Chairman, it looks as though I have to go now; if the 

-eommittee would be agreeable to adjourn until 3.30, I would appreciate it. 

The Cuarrman: [| think the committee should. In the meantime, if any- 

body else wants to ask questions, we can carry on, but with the understanding 

that we will be here at 3-30 again. 
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Mr. Bertranp: We could adjourn now until 3.30, if it is the wish of the 
committee, 

Mr. Tummon: Yes. I would like to take the questions up where I left off. 

The Cuarrman: I think you should have the privilege of doing that. 

The Witness: May I be permitted to answer a question of the Doctor here, 
that he asked, why we distribute 3-6 milk? 

The CuHarrMan: Yes. 

The Witness: Because of competition. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. On account of competition?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. If I am bound to sell 10 gallons of milk and.J skim milk and add whole 
cream to ordinary milk so as to raise the standard of that milk I think, accord- 
ing to what has been said, I would get a higher price for the butterfat out of 
this milk than I would out of surplus milk; what do you think about that? 

Mr. Tummon: Mr. Chairman, it looks as though I would have to go, and 
if the committee would be agreeable to an adjournment until 3.30 I would 
appreciate it. : 

The CHaAtRMAN: I think the committee should. In the meantime if anyone 
wants to ask questions at the moment they may do so, but with the under- 
standing that we will be here again at 3.30. 

The Witness: What would this milk be worth, is that your question? 2 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Do you not require your standard to be 3-6 instead of 3-5—you get a 
point there that you don’t have to pay for?—-A. We pay for it the same, 4 cents 
a point for it. 

Q. I understand if your standard was 3-5 you would have to pay 4 cents 
more if it is 3-6 milk?—A. You are right, sir. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. But do you agree with my point that there is a tendency for the pro- 
ducer—.—A. I think you will find, sir, that that prevails in many parts of the- 
province and is more or less governed by the city price for sweet cream and 
churning cream. 

Q. But my point is to sell my milk which I have as surplus not as fluid 
milk but to skim it and to add a cream to the contract milk?—A. I can only 
answer that question by saying that it is all depending upon the market value 
of sweet cream, churning cream, or any other outlet that you might have for 
your milk. 

Q. No, I am not speaking about that?—A. Supposing that you skim your ~ 
surplus milk and get more for it than you can for the differential by adding 
it to the whole milk, then you would be well advised to sell it through that 
channel, wouldn’t you. 

Q. Yes. But if I have no other channel than surplus milk?—A. I am not 
saying that you should do it, but I will say that it has been done. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 
Q. In order to make that point clearer, Mr. Bouchard: the city are paying 
4 cents per one-tenth point above?—A. It is not a case of what we want to do, 
or what we are doing; it is a government regulation. 
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fie government Sh says that” whole milk cae for sw w ete 
‘ibution has to be purchased on the basis of 3-4 per cent butterfat, and a 
cent differential up or down. That is definite, that is a matter of law. 

Q. So that, as a matter of fact, if the producer could add to his milk one 
point of butterfat per hundred pounds of milk, that extra point of butterfat 
would be worth 40 cents. 


Mr. Boucuarp: That is 40 cents a point; well, if the surplus milk is selling 
for— 
Mr. Srorron: They would cut him off then. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


ere si but suppose I have 3-5 per cent surplus milk, I think that is sold 
or?— “ Al 

Fed OY 1 14. Instead of selling my milk for $1.14 I will sell it for $1.40, 
if I just skim the milk and add this cream to the ordinary milk—so there is a 
tendency then to change the natural standard of the milk; have you noticed 
that?—A. I can only say that it has been done, I am not speaking for the pro- 
cer at all. 

_ Q. Yes; would that be a legal procedure under your rules and regulations?— 
A. I think you have the complete answer to your question in the Act, which 

ys that you must not add to or take from any milk. 


_ The CuHarrMan: That is for the distributor, I don’t think it applies to the 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. Milk is bound not to be altered in any way by the distributors. I know 
_ that the general law is against it; but you admit that it would be a good opera- 
tion, if I were a producer of milk? 


By the Chairman: 

_Q. Now, professor, let me ask a question along that line will you, just so 

that I understand it: What is the percentage of surplus milk that you are paying 

for at the present time?—A. 11-4. 

___Q. Suppose Professor Bouchard has a farm, and he had 200 pounds of milk, 
and he tried to dispose of that surplus by skimming it and adding to his original 

quantity say 20 pounds; that would bring it up to $1.80; but what about the 

surplus that he would still have? 


: “Mr. Boucuarp: No, that is not the problem I have put. Suppose, for 
? instance, I have 100 pounds of ordinary milk at $1.53, and I am left with 10 
pounds of surplus milk and I just skim my ten pounds of surplus milk. 


The Cuatrman: Your 10 pounds? 


Mr. BovucHarp: Yes, 10 pounds; and I will get for that on the butterfat 
basis four cents for each tenth of fat, so I will increase the value of my milk 
and I will dispose of these 10 pounds of surplus milk at a price of $1.40 instead 
of at a price of $1.14. 


_ The Cuarrman: Yes, professor, but you would still have 9 pounds of 
rplus milk. 


Mr, Boucuarp: No, the surplus would be taken off. 
: The CuatrMAN: That is not the custom that is followed by the distributing 
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By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. Now, supposing I am a producer and my quota is 200 pounds and I 
produce 300 pounds, do you see; and your quota is for milk of 3-5. I take this 
milk at 3-5, and instead of selling my surplus milk over my quota of 200 
pounds I skim it and I put the cream in to add to the cream in the ordinary 
milk so as to make that milk about 4 per cent—which is quite reasonable—and — 
I sell my surplus milk at $1.40 instead of selling it at $1.14?—A. Yes, you have 
increased have you not. 


Q. No, I have not increased the volume?—A. You have taken out a cer-— a 


tain portion of cream from your surplus milk and added it to your regular 
supply ? 

Q. Yes, but I now have no surplus?—A. Understand me correctly, it is 
not compulsory for anyone to ship surplus milk so far as we are concerned. - 

Q. I know that, but if I have no other outlet for my surplus milk?— 
A. Then we would accept it if you desired to ship it to us. 

Q. You what?—A. We would accept surplus milk but-we don’t ask for it. 

Q. I know, but the fact that you have 11-4 surplus milk indicates that the 
farmers have no other outlet for their surplus milk?—A. That is, at a profit- 
able rate. ‘ 

Q. Yes.—A. If cheese was profitable naturally that 11-4 per cent would 


go to the cheese factory, and when they were paying the more profitable rate — = 


the cheese factories were getting the surplus milk. 
Q. I don’t question that, that is not the point?—A. Well, of course, professor — 
the other point is—vou will tell me that if you separate your milk you don’t 
get all the fat out of it. 
Q. We don’t get?—A. You have a loss in separation. 


Q. But very little; of course, more than you get at the factory, but very — a 


little?——A. Unfortunately, it is a consideration. 

Q. A very small consideration, because if you have a very low test cream 
you don’t lose much fat but when you have a high fat content cream you 
would lose much more. 


The committee adjourned at 12.40 p.m. to meet again at 3.30 p.m., to-day. 


The hearing resumed at 3.30 p.m. 
Mr. Duptan, recalled. 


The Cuarrman: Mr, Duplan, when we adjourned Mr. Tummon had some 
further questions to ask you. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Mr. Duplan, when we adjourned, I had asked you about the classes of 
milk you distribute in Hamilton, and I think you said you had practically one 
class, and that as far as certified milk was concerned, there was very little of 
it—A. Our’s is all pasteurized milk, sir. 

Q. Can you give us the total amount of fluid milk that was purchased by 
the Hamilton plant? I understand you have not it for 1932.—A. I have it 
for 11 months, from April, 1932, to February, 1933. 

Q. Will you give the committee that? You are dealing now with 11 months, 
and all your figures relate to that?—A. Yes. 

Q. My questions will be confined to that unless I indicate otherwise —~ 
A. We purchased in the city of Hamilton on a regular basis 2,555,328 pounds. 
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Q. oe purchased that on the regular basis. What do you mean by that? 
—A. That is the milk, as I said this morning, that cost us $1.53 on the average. 

ee . What might be known as association price?—A. Association price. 

Q. That does not cover milk purchased at surplus prices?—A. No. 

: Q. Will you give us the quantity purchased at surplus prices?—A. 327,106 

— pounds. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
_Q. What is the percentage?—A. 88-6 regular, 11-4 surplus. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


: Q. You have already given us the price per 100 pounds of the association 
milk and the price per hundred-weight of the surplus milk—A. Yes. 

Q. In each case the price quoted meant transportation charges free at your 
plant door—A. These are all delivered prices. 

Q. During that 11 month period, can you tell the committee what you sold 
that milk per quart, the average price per quart at which you sold milk during 
the period of 11 months you are covering—A. Yes. Our sales price on the 
average was 9°81 cents. 

Q. Have you the price per quart at which it figured out, the purchase price? 
—A. 3-91 cents. 

Q. That gave a spread of how much?—A. 5-90 cents. 

Q. Can you break that spread down, Mr. Duplan, and let us know the items 
_ that enter into it—-A. Yes. Production expense, the average for the year was 
1:17 cents. What I mean by production expenses is the cost of wages plant. 
. Just a moment and I will give it to you definitely. Wages plant, supplies per 

unit, bottles broken in the plant, light, heat and power, storage and refrigeration. 
eae 'Q. What is the next item?—A. The next item is what we call sales distribu- 
tion, or delivery expenses. 
~Q. Will you give us the items covered by that?—A. Included in that item 
of sales distribution are, wages to drivers, automobile expenses, stable expenses, 
advertising per unit, bottles lost or broken outside plant. Those expenses in 
Hamilton amounted to 3-08 cents. 
5 Q. What is the next item?—A. The next item is indirect expenses. 

_ Q. What is covered by indirect expenses?—A. Indirect expenses cover 
management, administration expenses, station and office supplies, messages, 
postage, war taxes, rent, insurance and taxes, group insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, plant upkeep and repair, trav elling, general ady ertising, general 
donations, interest and exchange, mortgage exchange, repairs, Insurances and 
taxes if any on rented property, bad debts, sundry expenses, depreciation gen- 
_ erally, and reserves for Dominion corporation taxes. 

Q. How much of your administration costs have been charged up to the 
fluid milk?—A. We proportion it on the dollar volume. 
Q. On the dollar volume?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the figures you are giving us of all those items as regards the 
cost, are proportioned between your fluid milk and your sweet cream and your 
butter, and such like, are they?—A. Yes; I would like to point out to Mr. 
Tummon that the amount of sales distribution of 3-08 cents is an abnormal 
figure. Generally speaking, that figure is somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
from 2-3 to 2-6 cents; but due to the fact that our milk business is large in 
proportion to the area of Hamilton, the cost obviously is higher. 

Q. Have you covered all the items that enter into it?—A. Yes. 

-_Q. Those are all the items that make up a total of 5-90?—A. Well, the net 

profit. 
~ Q. Let us have that.—A. -370 cents. 

Q. Approximately a little better than one-third cent a quart?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Now then, in regard to your surplus milk, which comprises 11-4 per cent — 
of the total milk purchased, how do you use that milk?—A. That milk was made 
into butter, and from the butter we sell the buttermilk. ae 

Q. As well as the butter?—A. As well as the butter, yes. 

Mr. Picket: How much is the buttermilk? 

By Mr. Tummon: Sie 

Q. A committee man wants to know how much is the buttermilk?—A. How 
much per quart? 

Mr. PicKEL: Yes. 5 

The Wirness: We sell on the basis of seven cents a quart or 20 cents a~ 
gallon in Hamilton. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Made out of fluid milk or out of cream?—A. Made out of cream from the 
surplus milk. = = 

Q. It is a by-product in your case?—A. Yes. It is not made from the old 
type of skim milk plus culture; it is not that type; it is straight churned butter- 
milk; of course there is a certain culture added to it. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


@. Mr. Duplan, will you tell the committee whether or not you have some 
direct method by which you arrive at what is surplus and what is association 
milk?—A. We find that the producers’ association generally request, and we use 
in many points, the basis of the first month of the quarter of each year. In other 
words, that is January, April, July and October. 

Q. That would be the first month of each quarter?—A. And we take the 
average. If in the four months we have say 120—you can easily see what it is, 
31, and 30 and 31 and 31; that would be 143 days. We take the total ship- 
ments— 

The CHAIRMAN: 123 days. 


The Wirness: I am sorry, 123 days. We take the total shipments by the 
individual producer, and we divide it by 123, and that constitutes his daily 
base. If the total of all the producers shipping to that plant is less or more 
than the sales requirements, then we increase or decrease the base two per cent 
or five per cent; if it is short of that amount we build the daily base up to the 
amount of our total milk requirement. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. So that you really arrive at an arrangement with the producers’ associa- 
tion?—A. In the majority of points, yes. x 

Q. Whereby you are going to decide what is surplus and what is associa-_ 
tion?—A. Yes. We permit the president of the producers’ association to come 
to our office, if they so desire, and to check those figures. Only last week we- 
supplied to one of the western Ontario producers’ associations the entire figures 
covering the year, taken on this basis; they had that information presented to 
their executive, and then came back to us with the report that it was quite — 
satisfactory, and we placed it in effect. In other places, they use the last four 
months of the year, September, October, November and December, and the 
first one of the year, in January. We pretty well leave that in the hands of the 
producers’ associations as to what base of compilation they desire. 

Q. So that, really, the amount of surplus milk that you pay for to the 
producer is arranged for or decided upon a basis agreed upon between the 
producers’ association and yourself?—A. According to our record, Mr. Tummon, 
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| gave you. Se. Ghre “that we purchased and our bottle requirements for that 
2 year was 2,595,000 pounds, so that you can see that that checks almost 
eurately with what we paid for and what were the requirements of that 
partment. 
_ Q. Now, you sell considerable sweet cream, I understand?—A. Yes. 
—Q. Quite a sweet cream trade?—A. Yes. 
-Q. How do you purchase that?—A. We have at Woodstock what we call 
r term our powder plant; it is separate from our dairy. All the milk purchased 
r that plant is purchased on what is termed-a manufacturing basis. This has 
~ nothing to do with the regular surplus. It is not in the same building at all. 
_ It is two blocks away. It is paid for at a figure or on a base similar to powder 
ants and condensors of our competitors. We separate the cream from the whole 
Ik and ship the cream to the subsidiary companies of our organization. They 
yply London, Brandford, Hamilton, St. Catharines, Toronto and other points; 
nd the skim milk is powdered and in the main is exported to the old country. 
_ Q. That is when the product comes to your Woodstock plant, it comes in 


~ Q. Can you tell the committee what price you pay for that fluid milk at 
oodstock?—A. We paid, for the eleven months, an average price of 84-9. 
- Q. That is 84-9 cents per hundred pounds?——A. 84-9 per hundred pounds. 
_-Q. Delivered at the plant?—A. Delivered at the plant on the basis of 
4 and 4. 


By the Chairman: 


-Q. That is calculated on the butterfat price?—A. It is calculated, Mr. 
Shairman, on the basis of the powdered and condensed milk market. 
_ Q. I mean the whole milk?—A. We buy it at 3-4 and 4. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
sok Yes, it is on the powdered and condensed milk market, it is based, not 
based at all on the sweet cream market; that has nothing to do with eee 
It has very little to do with it. It has some little bearing, ‘but very little. You 
in appreciate that in selling that cream at 314 cents delivered, that there is 
very little profit as far as cream is concerned. 
_ Q. Have you the records of that Woodstock plant, so that you can tell the 
_ committee how many pounds of sweet cream you shipped from that to your 
other subsidiary plants during the eleven months, Mr. Duplan?—A. We had 
~ 12,847,360 pounds, and the average test was 3-43; I could tell you approxi- 
ately. 
: Q. Approximately what is that?—A. That. is about 26 cans a day. 
-Q. About 26 cans of cream per day?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
 Q. 30 per cent cream or what?—A. It runs from the neighbourhood of 35 
38 per cent. 


= By Mr. Bouchard: 
 Q. Is it diluted afterwards or how do they make their 10 per cent cream, 
— cream?—A. By adding milk. 


we By Mr. Tummon: : 
— Q. That would run between be ahis 900 and 1,000 pounds of butterfat 


: =. Approximately somewhere along there?—A. Yes. 
- Q. That would mean how many pounds of milk approximately?—A. The 
average? — 


of 
. 
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Q. Yes, just the average?—A. Well, 12,000,000 Pause of milk over 365 
days is about 36,000 pounds. 

Q. And the sweet cream would probably account fe one-third of the sweet 
milk that comes in, would it?—A. You have 36,000 pounds— rs 

Q. Per day?—A. Of milk per day, and you ship out twenty-six times eighty; 
in terms of pounds of cream— 

Q. Well, I just wanted to find out the relationship in regard to the amount? 
—A. About 2 ,000. 

a What is the total amount of milk received at your Woodstock plant that 
went into sweet cream and what went into that dry milk?—A. I would say there 
is approximately 36,000 pounds of milk, of which 2,100 or 2,000 pounds of it 
went into sweet cream. 


The CuarrMAN: Hundred? 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. 2,100 pounds?—A. It would be twenty-six cans on the basis of 80 
pounds. 

Q. Did I understand you to say that just twenty-six cans of milk a day 
was received?—A,. No, twenty-six cans of cream a day was separated from this 
milk, 

Q. And those twenty-six cans of cream per day would represent how many 
pounds of milk coming into your factory? 

Mr. Picket: Those are 80 pounds cans? 

Mr. Botcuarp: Yes. 


The Witness: A can of 82 pounds, and 36 per cent, would be how many 
pounds of fat—you can easily get at it here, that is 294 pounds of fat. All the 
milk, if that is what he wanted— 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is what he wants. What percentage of that milk 
that you receive at that factory is separated? 


The Witness: It is all separated. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Yes, it is all separated; perhaps we can get at it this way: After you | 
have separated it all into cream, what proportion of that cream goes into your 
sweet cream trade to the other subsidiary plants or goes into your condensor for 
making dry milk?—A. Well, any of the sweet cream which we are unable to 
sell on any day is sent to our London plant and is made into butter. 

Q. Now, you don’t mean to tell us—I am sure you don’t—that first of all 
you bring it into your Woodstock factory in the nature of fluid milk and you 
separate it there into cream, and then you would ship your sweet cream, we 
will say to your Hamilton plant?—A. Yes. 

@. And you would take it out on your rigs, on your delivery rigs and then 
any not sold is brought back into the factory and shipped to your London plant; 
you would not tell us that?—-A. No, I am sorry, Mr. Tummon. Any cream 


that is returned at Hamilton is made into butter at Hamilton. But you appreci- | > 


ate that this production or receipts of milk vary becauses we have no daily 
base. We don’t operate on a daily base in a powder factory. If a man wishes 
to ship is 1,000 pounds in June and 2,000 pounds in December, we accept 
whatever he desires to ship us, so that it does fluctuate in the terms of production — 
of cream; there are certain months of the year when our sweet cream require- 
ments by. no means meet the production of sweet cream. Therefore we probably 
have 10, or 12 or 15 cans of sweet cream in excess of the sweet cream require- 
ments, and that excess amount is sent to our London plant and is made into 
butter, and the sweet cream that we have not sold, on that particular day is 
sold to the subsidiary companies of the organization. 
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eA By Mr. Bouchard: 

-Q. What was the average price per butter fat pound for your sweet cream? 
= What did we sell our sweet cream for? 

~Q. No, that you pay. 

The CHAIRMAN: Purchase price. 

Mr. Boucuarp: Yes. 

The Witness: Well, it was -849 for 3-43; in terms of butterfat that is— 
Mr. Boucuarp: Thirty-six cents, you said. 

The CHarirMAN: No. 

The Witness: Twenty-six cents. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


_ Q. Twenty-six cents?—A. Yes, a little over 25 cents, 25 and a fraction, 

nearly 26 cents. 

—_ Q. So that all this milk that goes into sweet cream is bought at the butter- 
at price?—A. Well, it is bought on a base of 3-4, and then we pay four cents 

-a pound for any butterfat in excess of 3:4 or 4 cents less a pound for any 

testing less than 3-4. 

 Q. It is not bought as fluid milk at the association price?—A. It is not 

bought at association; it has nothing to do with association; it is manufacturing 

milk. 


e 


. ‘Mr. Tummon: The only thing is they get their product for their sweet 
cream trade in Toronto from the Woodstock plant and other subsidiaries. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you a condenser at Norwich—have you one at Aylmer?—A. No. 
_Q. Have you none at Norwich?—A. No. 


Mr. Tummon: The Borden Company have. 
The Cuairman: Oh, yes. I beg your pardon. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

~~ ~~ Q. But you pay for the fluid milk, or your Woodstock plant, on the basis 
of 3-4 did you say?—A. Yes. 

: Q. Per pound butterfat; you pay that to the producer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when your Hamilton plant buys sweet cream from your Wood- 


butterfat?—A. Present day prices 314 cents delivered Hamilton. 

- Q. And on the present day prices, what are you buying 3-4 for at the 
~ Woodstock plant?—A. We buy 3-4 and 4 cents a point; the price there at the 
present time is 90. ; 

_ Q. Yes, and you figure that the difference is taken up by—?—A. There is 
14 cent transportation off the price, Mr. Tummon, for delivering cream to 
Hamilton and the return of the empty cans; approximately 14 cents—some- 
_ where around one cent, 14 cents, 14 cents. 

 Q. How many erades of oe How many do you sell in Hamilton?—A. 
_ Three; breakfast or cereal cream, table cream and whipping cream. 
Q. Yes, now you gave, I think, to Dr. Pickel this morning, the price you 
ell that for on the street.—A. Yes. 
Q. I don’t know that it is necessary to go over that again. 


Mr. PickeL: I would like to have-that again. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


— Q. All right, will you just read it off again so we will have it in the record. 
A. These prices to the consumer? 


stock plant, you, or your Woodstock plant, charge them how much per pound - 


bes 
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Q. Yes.—A. 10 per cent cereal cream is sold at 35 Soe a gant and 10. 
cents a half pint. 

Q. Just the quart —A. Table cream is ; sold at 50 eas a quart. 

Q. It is 25 per cent cream?—A. 24 to 25; and the whipping cream at % 
cents a quart. : 

Q. That is 35?—A. Yes, at 75 cents. ee 

Q. And the cereal cream is 10 per cent?—A. 10 per cent. a 


By the Chairman: ere. 
Q. And a proportion of that will be bulk sales?—A. Yes, sold to restaurants, Ae 
and so on. 


By Mr. Bouchard: : 

Q. There is no relation whatever between the prices, you don’t follow i : 
butterfat price in your cream?—A. No, sir, I was just answering your question, 
I will give you the information that will help you, sir. I can’t give it to you a 
for Hamilton, I will give it over the entire organization; 944 per cent of our — 
sales are regular milk; 2 per cent Jersey; 24 per cent cream “and 1-7 per cent - a 
is butterfat; that constitutes our sales. 2 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that based on revenue?—A. That is based on sales of quarts. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. On volume?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. That is, everything is brought down to the quart there?—A. These are = ~ 
all on the basis of a quart unit. i 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. That is hardly a fair basis of comparison because one quart of cream 

in reality bears a greater proportion to the quart of milk—A. As far as butter- _ 
fat is concerned, quite true; I was giving it in relationship to the actual — 
quantities. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You haven’t got it in dollars and cents?—A. Sorry I haven’t got it in a 
dollars and cents. i 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. I would like to ask, do you think for instance, 10 per cent cream cold 

at 35 cents a quart, and 35 per cent cream—whipping cream as you call it— 
would be sold then at 75 cents; but if you multiply this by 3-5 that would make 
$1.05 as your basis; then you ‘added cream on a fat point basis and you sell it 
on another basis ae I will be frank and tell you that the cost of cream in any 
of these denominations is about one half the sale price, approximately half pee 
the sale price. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. That is what it cost?—A. The cost is about half the sale price. . 
Q. Half of the sale price?—A. If you take the pele to figure it out, you | = a 
will find it is practically correct. ae 


The CuarrMANn: That is practical information. 


a By Mr. Tummon: 
Q. Now, figuring out the cost is half of the sale price, will you account for 
e other half?—A. I am very glad to. From the standpoint of profit in the 


velcome all our sales in milk for two reasons: 38 per cent of the cream bottled 
is returned by our milk wagon salesmen and has to go back into butter; and 26 
r cent of all the cream we sell is sold by means of special delivery. 

~Q. What do you mean by special delivery?—A. After a route man has 


“receive your telephone calls for half pints or whipping cream, or quarter pints 
of table cream and so on. 


_ By the Chairman: 


— Q. You are referring to Hamilton?—A. I am referring to the organization 
in general, although possibly in Hamilton it would be greater than 38 per cent, 
because in the smaller places like Guelph or Woodstock, we would not have 
at to such an extent. But that is the general reason we set up for charging 
e prices we do for cream. It is the cost, first of all, of the special deliveries; 
and in the second place it is the loss in the high returns of cream daily from our 
milk wagon routes. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. Do you think it is fair to make the regular buyers of cream bear the 

cost for the special delivery?—A. It is true, it is one price. 

Q. Yes, do you think it is fair for the regular consumer, your best customer, 

- that he should bear the cost of special delivery to the capricious customer 7a 

A. Understand me correctly, the person who buys that cream in quantity pays 

less than 50 cents a quart. 

Q. He pays?—A. He pays less, when I say 50 cents a quart, that is in 

a single quarts. 

: ~ Q. Yes—A. The man who purchases 4 quarts of cream buys it on the 
basis of $1.20 a gallon. 

That. is not my point, w hat I wanted to make out is that a certain pro- 

portion of your cream is returned; another proportion, 26 per cent you said, 

- goes out by special delivery.—A. Yes. 

Q..Charged at the same price?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the balance is sold straight sale to your regular consumers, do you 

think it is fair—I am questioning the fairness of it, but I don’t know much 

about marketing conditions at all; but do you think it is fair to charge the 

- regular customer, the one who will take one quart a day, we will say, regularly 

- from your wagons—do you think it is fair to make him pay for the extra cost 

for special delivery?—A. I agree, there may be certain unfairness about it; 

but on the other hand it is a case of doing business and meeting the demand 

for increased service that the public demands to-day. 

Q. Yes, the best customers are always penalized, they have to pay for 

is special service—A. That is true in a great many lines of business to-day. 

Q. Oh yes, it is true with groceries; but I think if it could be remedied 

would be a good thing. 


_ Mr. Picken: He is paying for that service. 


The Wrrness: It is the increased service that the public of to-day are 
demanding. 


_ Mr. Boucrsrp: Yes. 
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per Le : 
Q. 38 per cent of the total?—A. Of the bottled cream—of the cream that : 


we bottle. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Could you place on record, Mr. Duplan, the total amount in ‘dollars of zi 
your sweet cream purchased for your Hamilton plant?—A. I possibly could | 
arrive at it in a few minutes, I haven’t it right before me. 

Q. Will you do that?—A. I have it in terms of units, and it would ae 
me only a few minutes to figure that. out. 

Q. What I would like to get is the figure in dollars and cents for you 
sweet cream purchases at the Hamilton plant, and your figures in dollars an 
cents for your sales during the same period——A. Do you wish me to do that 
now, Mr. Tummon? 

Q. Either now or before you leave the committee. 

The CHatrmMaNn: Do you need it to-day, Mr. Tummon? 

Mr. Tummown: No. 

The CuarrMan: If you don’t need to use it to-day, I would suggest th: 
Mr. Duplan file it with the evidence he is to give us Tuesday morning. D 
vou segregate the profits on your different products, Mr. Duplan? 

The Wirness: We find that that is not by any means impossible, but the 

cost involved is so great—it can be done, but we don’t follow that procedian 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Could you furnish it for any one of your companies, for instance fies ; 
the Burke plant at Hamilton?—A. I can arrive at it from the figures we hav: 
I have the units, and the price per unit. 

The CHatRMAN: The reason I was asking that is, you say you would rather 
not have any cream sales at all. I had in mind evidence we had here from the 
city of Montreal of a company w hich made $22,000 on their total transactions 
in milk, and made $132,000 in tenths on cream. Their profits on cream were 
entirely out of proportion to their profits on milk when you consider the bulls 
that is involved. 


The Witness: Yes, of course it is quite probable that they are handling 
a good deal of that milk in bulk form—sale to hotels, cafes and restaurants; 
and, of course, that is a profitable business. But I had reference to the table 
cream that you sell, the percentage of returns and special deliveries; and my 
statement was that we would prefer to have that cream in terms of milk busi- 
ness rather than in terms of cream. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I thought I understood you to say a moment ago that a good proportion 
of your cream was in bulk sales?—A. Do you mean from Hamilton or Wood- 
stock? 

Q. I don’t know which—A. Well, Woodstock cream is all in bulk. zoe 

Q. That is, from your central plants where it is manufactured, but your 
-retail sales——A. The relationship between them is this—I can give you that. 

Q. Not accurately, just approximately?—A. Well, it is the pees of 
200,000 to 2,250,000 or about 10 per cent. A 


By Mr. Pickel: 2 


Q. Do you buy any sweet cream, Mr. Duplan?—A. Oh, occasionally; just at: 
those periods of low production we possibly buy a few cans but we have enough 
within our organization to take care of those requirements. ~ 


@ Do you make ice-cream?—A., Yes, : sir. 
Q. What is the cost per gallon?—A. The ice-cream mix? 


se By Mr. Bouchard: 


_ Q. Before you pass to that, would you mind if I ask a question. Assume 
hat I am a consumer, one of your customers; instead of buying cereal cream at 
per cent I buy one quart of milk at 10 cents, and I buy half a pint of 35 per 
tt eream which I add to my milk; I suppose I would have the 10 per cent 
am with that. I think the cereal cream is probably the dearest, instead of 
buying that the consumer might buy just milk and a little portion of your richest 
eam, enough to bring it up to 10 per cent cereal cream—after all, cream is 
nothing else than milk which is richer than the ordinary milk, that is all; it is 
‘icher in fat content?—A. For example, if you bought milk—we will say certified 
_ milk or jersey milk. 
-Q. Yes.—A. I understand your question, you pay 15 cents a quart for it. 
~ Q. Yes.—A. You would be able to get from the top of that bottle approxi- 
tely a quarter of a pint of cream, and that cream would test—on 5 per cent 
nilk—somewhere in the neighbourhood of 24 or 25 per cent. Now, then, you pay 
for a quarter of a pint. It depends upon what value you put on the balance of 
hat milk. 
- Q. You take your 35 per cent cream and retail it at 75 cents, but on this 
A. That is in relation to 


Q. Yes. The difference between both accounts for three quarts of milk. So 
t a man would be better off to buy 3 quarts of milk and 1 quart of 35 per cent 
am and make 4 quarts of 10 per cent cream?—A. I quite follow you in your 
asoning. I say it would be quite sound. It is whatever value you put on the 
ance of the milk. I think that the average housewife to-day probably will 
chase a high testing milk and she removes part of the cream and uses it for 
soffee, and the balance of that milk is used for cooking purposes. If it is for 
ood for children, obviously she does not take the cream off. It is mixed back 
o the milk. It will depend upon the purpose you are going to use the bottle 
of milk for. 


buying that perhaps you would sell less cereal cream because it is the dearest 
ream?—A. For years there were only two qualities of milk on the market— 
what was known as table cream and whipping cream—anywhere from 22 per 
cent, depending on the by-laws in the various municipalities, to 25 per cent, and 
hipping cream 32 per cent to 36 per cent. 

Q. I am surprised that a by-law w ould authorize the name of cream for 
his 10 per cent stuff which is— 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Half and half. 


_ Mr. Boucuarp: Half milk and half cream; and not even that, because cream 
/a meaning. It is very deceiving. 


The Witness: In many municipalities you are not permitted to call 10 per 
cent cream, cream. That is why it has the name of “breakfast treat” or “cereal 
at.” Take, for example, the city of Stratford. They have a by-law that no 
am. can be ‘sold ‘less than 25 per cent and be marked cream. 


Mr. Boucuarp: That is very wise. 
The Witness: And many municipalities have that. 
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By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Mr. Duplan, would the lay mind be able to tell the difference between 10° 
per cent homogenized cream and 24 per cent natural cream?—A. In many cases 
no. Homogenization thickens or increases the texture of cream. 

Q. What is the cost of your ice-cream?—A. When you say the cost of ice- 
cream, doctor, do you mean the finished product or handed to the grocer for 
dispensing? — 

Q. Yes—A. And do you wish to include electric refrigeration and costs? _ 

Q. I mean the cost of the ice-cream when it is ready for sale?—A. Delivered 
at the place of sale? Se 


Q. Yes. 


By the Chairman: = 

@. What do you mean by including electrical refrigeration; do you furnish — 
the plant?—A. Yes. For refrigeration purposes. : 
Q. That all enters into it. The nae Dairies, as I understand it, 


ie ‘belongs 40 Silverwood’s. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. No, I want to know the cost Le an ordinary ice-cream mixture—the — 
ingredients that enter into it, roughly, approximately speaking?—A. I can give © 
it to you, sir, as long as I am clear on your question. I am not clear whethent 
you are speaking of ice-cream mix or whether you are speaking of the finished _ 
product as it is served to the public. a 

Q. I mean the frozen product?—A. Exclusive of transportation and electric x 
cabinet service? oe 

Q. Yes—A. Sure. I will give it to you on vanilla ice cream, because that — 4 ‘ 
is cheaper than the flavours. I will give it to you this way, and by deduction — 

can arrive at it for you. The average sale of our ice cream was $1-442 per 
gallon for the year. The profit on that ice cream was, before sales tax— 


By Mr. Bouchard: ae 

Q. How much butterfat is there in a gallon?—A. We make two grades—_ 4 

a 13 per cent and a 20 per cent. The 20 per cent is very small in volume. It © 

would be $1.33, and that includes electric cabinet expense. I am giving you 

this figure as approximately correct. It is approximately 22 cents. It includes 
transportation of 15 cents. That is 37. 37 cents from $1.33 is 96 cents. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. That is the actual cost?—A. I am giving you the deduction on the selling 
price, less the profit, less the cost of refrigeration and less transportation. That. 
is the way you asked the question. 96 cents net for the frozen product. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. At your factory?—A. At our factory. 


By Mr. Pickel: “a 

Q. If you were told that a manufacturer of ice cream said that he noble = 

produce the product, 12 per cent cream ice cream, for 374 3 cents, you would not | 

believe him?—A. Well, now, don’t misunderstand me. This includes in the | 

gallonage all types of ice cream,—package ice cream. 
Q. That is in packages? 
The Cuarrman: Bricks. 
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‘That is the net as shown on those figures. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


 Q. What is the sas on that; is anything made out of ae Very small 
at the present time. I can give you that figure. 


_ Mr. Boucuarp: If it were big you would have competition. 
__ The CHatrman: You can give the price per 100 pounds? 


The Wirness: I can give that. Of course, our figure may be slightly higher 

an some of our competitors because our production is small. We do not 
manufacture at all comparably with some of these larger people. It is more 
or less a secondary consideration. 


_ By Mr. Pickel: 

@: What quantity do you manufacture?—A. We manufactured last year 
oer 634 barrels. A barrel contains 200 pounds. According to the figures of our 
; analysis department our cost on that product was 5-8 cents, aad sale 6-1. 
That leaves us a profit of -23. 

_ Q. Have you any idea what your profit is on buttermilk?—A. Powdered 
buttermilk, or condensed? 

Q. As. you use it fresh?—A. Bottled with the cap on and ready for delivery? 
_ Q. Do you calculate paying the producer anything for buttermilk ?—A. 
Boy little. On the other hand, buttermilk is generally sold for from 5 to 7 
cents a quart, and the cost of that—as regards the bottling and capping and 
delivery and plant costs and so on, we have never felt that we have made any 
rofit on buttermilk. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. What proportion of the fat is left?—A. In buttermilk? 

 Q. Yes.—A. It is supposed to be less than 1 per cent if your equipment is 
working properly; but I appreciate what you have in mind—you are speaking of 
cultured buttermilk, professor, where possibly half skimmed milk and _ half 
whole milk is used. : 

Mr. Boucuarp: Yes. 

~The Witness: It is churned buttermilk I am speaking of. I do not wish 
ou to be confused on those two points. 

Mr. Boucwarp: You take out all you can. 

_ Mr. Boyrs: The question that Mr. Pickel asked you a while ago was not 
made very clear; that is the actual cost of a gallon of ice cream in bulk. T think 
think that is what he meant, instead of having it in pies and bricks and so on. 
think he meant the actual cost of a gallon of ice cream. 

Mr. Picker: That is what I would like, if you can get at that. 

é = Phe Wirness: I can give it to you approximately if you will accept it. I 
would say between 65 cents and 70 cents a gallon, depending on our— 

Mr. Boucuarp: Do you mean 12 per cent? 


The Witness: No. 13 per cent. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


-Q. When you handed in the list of salaries, to the Chairman, which no 
doubt will be spread on the records, is there any additional amount given to 
officers—a lump sum for expenses?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. The expenses are ae turned in?—A. IT am very oe present th 
list. 


Q. No. I am not asking for the expenses; but in some cases we had where 
a salary of $5,000 was given and a donation to the men who apparently would 
not have to leave the city of Montreal at all, and they were given travellin, 
allowance of $4,500. You have no lump sums like that given?—A. As far as | 
we are concerned, our policy, in Mr. Silverwood’s case down, we have a regular 
form of travelling expense report which is segregated by days and by expense 
as to hotel rooms, meals, railway fares and so on. That is segregated and 
totalled and is approved for each trip, and the only allowance that any officer 
or travelling executive of our company receives is in the form of a car allowance, 
and they are allowed 6 cents a mile. ae 

Q. When they own their own car?—A. When they own their own car. 
Now, in a few cases where it is very difficult, I speak of probably—this includes _ 
some of our managers and some of the executives of the company, where it is” 
difficult to arrive at the mileage, a definite amount is given which is approxi-_ 
mately $300 a year, or $25 a month { for the use of the car on company business. 

@. Another point. We as a committee realize, I think, that the consumer 
demands service, and, of course, have to pay for that service. Did you mean — 
to say that after your waggons are in from the routes and if Mrs. Jones who ~ 
lives two miles from your plant in Hamilton phones in in the afternoon for a 
pint of cream, that you will deliver that to her?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You do. 


Mr. Picken: And the farmer pays for it. 

Mr. BoucHarp: The consumers and the farmers, yes. 
Mr. Picxeu: The producers pay for it. 

Mr. Bovcuarp: That is the unfortunate side. 

Mr. Picxeu: It is all passed back on the producer. 


By Mr. Bouchard. - 


Q. They will have to pay for this?—A. Might I ask the doctor: if we 
refused to deliver that pint of cream how long it would be before the other 
fellow would do so? se 


Mr. Picken: I understand; but you admit that the producer—A. I 
admit— : 


Mr. PickeL: —that the producer is not getting enough. Do you think 
he is getting a living price for his milk? 

Witness: In many cities, no. I would say in the city of London where 
the producer is paid a dollar that it is absurdly low. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. You have several plants which are buying fluid milk. I was wondering 
if it would be possible—and it would be interesting to the committee, and it 
would be information that would be valuable to the committee—for you to 
undertake to file with the committee the different plants where you buy fluid 
milk and the prices that you pay both for the association price where there a 
are association prices and your surplus price? 


Mr. Berrranp: And manufacturing price. 


The CHamman: Both for manufacturing and for sales of fluid milk—A. : 
Please do not confuse manufacturing, because manufacturing is a Spee = 
department, in practically each case a separate plant. = 
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Suderstand it 1s absolutely separate from your fluid milk business, as 

aple your Dry -Milk plant and such like. At those factories where you 

0 prices or more, will you furnish us with a list, such as Toronto and 

.. Some of your plants, I presume, do not buy milk for fluid delivery 
We have certain plants which manufacture butter only, 


: By Me Chairman: 


Where you just bring in cream?—-A. For example, at our Cargill plant 
imply buy churned cream from the producer and it is made into butter. 
is. the only operation in that plant. 

ge about Cayuga?—A. It is the same. 


ose?—A. Yes, absolutely. 
I did not quite understand that question of 3-65 or 3-67 milk that you 
med a little earlier in the day. I do not just get it through my mind 
uu bring your milk up or down, if your average for the day is only 
I do not understand how you get it back to that. 


oe Fave: aes Hb some daily milk reports, Mr. Duplan?—A. We have 
: d ily receipts; but you understand, Mr. Tummon, in accordance with the 
ment regulations, we take a composite sample out of each producer’s 
1k each day, and that is taken for 14 days from that collection a composite 
mple is taken, a sample which is tested according to government instructions. 
ee Supposing you bring in a quantity of milk, and it comes from different 
icers, and it eventually all goes into a vat containing 2,400 pounds, we will 
you take a sample out of the vat and you find it tests 4 per cent, and you 
oing to deliver 3-65 or 3-67 milk, how do you get it back to that?—A. I 
yuite prepared to say that the fluctuations will be from possibly 3-55 to 
and you men know there are no herds to-day producing milk that will 
uce the same butterfat day in and day out. Probably to-day it would be 
7 and tomorrow 3:5 and the next day 3:6 and so on. Our milk receivers in 
ir r plant. are educated to the point where they take the milk of that average, 
at goes to the bottling plant. In other words, after they have done it 
and day out, they can arrange that the milk that goes into that vat is on 
is of somewhere between 3:55 and 3:75. Now, that is quite a variation 
ou stop to consider. 
Have you not some daily milk reports in your factories?—A. Not that 
show the butterfat. We have our vat tests, of course. Every day our 


ia By Mr. Bouchard: 
“ Does it: highs much with the seasons?——A. It does vary. Mie iedpymien 
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By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Can you furnish copies of those reports to the committee, for the com- 
mittee’s information, for the week ending 11th February?—A. From any one © 
plant? 
Q. From your Hamilton plant—A. I presume Mr. Ball can do that for you. — 


Q. The daily milk reports—A. Do you wish the name of the producer, the — a 


amount of milk he shipped and the days? 


Q. No. I imagine there must be some superintendent over the place where 


those vats are, who makes a daily milk report—A. Quite true. ae 
Q. And that report is filed each day.—A. Of the finished product, the milk 


that is bottled out of that vat and one bottle is picked out, or two, and we make " 


a check to make certain that the fat content checks with the vat. 
By Mr. Taylor: 
Q. With regard to the Woodstock plant, I happen to be a producer of milk | 
and selling it to a butter factory—not Silverwood’s—and I understood you were 
buying at the Woodstock plant at an average price of 84 and a fraction cents 
per hundred.—A. 84:9. 
Q. From that milk you separate the cream?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And you sold it to your subsidiary plants at about 31 cents?—A. That 


is the present price. It has been sold as low as 284 cents, which was the low point 
this year, I believe. 
Q. Taking 3-4 milk, I was just figuring in my head that 30 cents would 


be $1.02 per hundred for sweet cream that you would get from that milk, and then | a 


you would powder your skim milk, and from the evidence we had yesterday you 
would get about 84 pounds of powder from 100 pounds of skim milk—aA. Our 
production for March was 8-13 sir. 

Q. What price would you be receiving for that powder?—A. I gave that 
information. ‘The average sales, sir, were 6:12 and the cost 5-87, leaving us a 
profit of -25, or aproximately a quarter of a cent. 

Q. On the powder, and you would still have your sweet cream from that 
milk which would more than pay for the milk?—A. Yes. Of course, we are 
eee to at least some reasonable consideration for indirect expenses or over- 
read. : 
Q. I quite understand. Of course, the expenses of handling that milk does 
~ not compare with your delivery in the city?—A. Oh, no. 

By the Charman: 

Q. I should lke to ask you a question on that line. I understand Mr. 
Duplan to say that the average profit on a quart of milk was -37.—A. In 
Hamilton. 

Q. You made a statement this morning—I suppose that was on the whole © 
concern—on the basis of 10 cent milk that you made 50 cents—A. We were 
discussing the basis of the—that was the deduction made this morning in my 
/ answering Mr. Bowman’s question, which was approximately— : 

Q. I quite understand that, but what I wanted to get was this: are you 
making more profit out of your other lines of business than you are out of fluid 
milk?—A. No. ; 


By Mr. Bouchard: 
Q. Not even on the cream?—-A. Well, the cream is a small part. 
Q. It is not so small; when you say 2 per cent in volume, it means a lot of 


milk.—A. Permit me to answer the Chairman’s question by saying there are es 
other plants more profitable in Hamilton. The average for the organization is 


-496, so that bears out the statement at practically what was said. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The average?—A. Of all plants. 
Q. For fluid milk?—A. Fluid milk. 
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“qi I iaderetood you o say your total profit on all classes of production 
approximately -50?2—A. 5 per cent, about 5 cents, 5 per cent. 

Q. On the basis of 10 cent milk?—A. Mr. Bowman in his discussion 
implied it; but this is what we said this morning. We have a volume here of 
«$6 {600,000 in business on which we made a net profit of $300,000 or slightly 
less than 5 per cent. 

~ Q. What did you say about the basis of 10 cent milk?—A. I said if we 
applied that to 10 cent milk, this 5 cents would be one-half cent a quart. 

~- @. That.is really -507—A. -50; but it happens to be -49 for the whole 
ganization, so the figure is not far out. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
~ Q. What do you pay, Mr. Duplan, in your Cargill plant?—A. We do not 
buy milk; we buy churned cream. 

er Q: Vou just buy the cream?—A. We just buy the sour cream on the butter- 
fat basis. ; 

_ Q. There is another point I should like to bring up. The standard for milk 
in Hamilton is 3-25?—A. According to the government regulations, 3-25. 

_Q. Now, your standard purchase is 3:6—A. That is our composite test, 
ry 

Q. Why do you establish that high standard?—A. Because of competition. 
_Q. That is the highest we have heard in any place yet. They all buy on 
ihe: 3-5 standard. You are getting 4 cents——A. Our standard was until about 
2 years ago, around 3-5 for the entire organization. Any place we operated 
we sold milk at 3-5, set that as a definite policy” for the company wherever 
we operated. 

- Q. 3-6?—A. 3-5. But due to competition— 

- Q. Another thing which you asked the producer to pay for?—A. We pay 
4 cents a pound for additional fat. 


A. Yes, but we pay them of course. We 
are paying 4 cents additional. 

Q. Above 3:5?—A. Above 3:4. If a man delivers to us 4 per cent milk, 
he gets 6 points at 4 cents, which is 24 cents a hundred more for his milk. 

- Q. I understood you to say that the basis that you worked on was 3-6 
milk. 


Mr. Boucnarp: To sell. 
The Witness: To sell. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I think Dr. Pickel has some ground for his argument there. The higher 
the quality of milk you sell, the better product the consumer is getting, and 
if the extra value is given, it has to come out of the farmer in the end—A. We 
pay 4 cents a point and as the doctor says, there is no doubt about it, the pro-~ 
ducer bears his portion. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 

Q. Do you sell homogenized milk?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you homogenize all your milk?—A. No. 

Q. A friend told me that the maid is not taking the cream out of the milk 
now.—A. Someone says the boarder gets up at six in the morning, and he gets 
e first glass, that is why we get homogenized milk. 


; By Mr. Spotton: 

~ Q. Mr. Duplan, it is not a large item with you or Borden’s, but this surplus 
_ business seems to be a mysterious thing. It works fearfully and in a wonder- 
_ ful manner in some cities, and makes a lot of bad feeling between the producer 
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and distributor. Don’t you think it would be possible for the distributor to — 
stand on his own feet like any other business man and buy a certain amount — 
of milk each day from each farmer outright, at association prices, if you like 
and you take your chance whether you are able to supply your customers, or 
do what you like with your surplus, and let the farmer keep some of his milk 
at home. That would assist the community round about who have creameries 
and cheese factories of their cwn, and it would not drain the surrounding © 
country of such a lot of milk, which is brought in and manufactured in the 
city. It would also help the farmer out that could not send his milk to the 
city, don’t you think? Don’t you think that the dairy farms could do away 
with this surplus milk business?—A. Our attitude is that a definite daily base 
be given to each producer of milk, and that that definitely sets for him his — 
amount on which he knows, when he receives his cheque, he will be remunerated _ 
for on the basis of the price as arranged. F 


By the Chairman: ee 
Q. If he does not exceed that base, he gets no surplus, is that the idea?—A. 
If he does not exceed the base, he has no surplus., 


By Mr. Spotton: 
Q. But he persists in sending in the surplus?—A. Well, it is optional; if he- 
(loes, we handle it to the best advantage. 


By the Chairman: 


€. You said that conditions were not good in Hamilton in respect to the — 
competition that is being set up by the smaller organizations and by people who 
are price cutting both to the consumer and to the farmer; I think you made that — 
statement?—A. Yes. In many cities that is true. = 

Q. Have you any suggestions to offer whereby such a condition could be 
eliminated; it seems to me that that is quite a general condition, and that is 
one of the worst phases of the situation as I see it—-A. Well, as long as dis- 
tributors can produce milk below the regulation price, we will have price cutting 
in the bottle milk business. 

Q. Well, do you advocate a system of keeping the distribution of milk out 
of the hands of certain companies; how would you set about to eliminate that 
price cutting?—A. We would not be in fayour of certain companies controlling — 
the milk situation, the distribution; but our feeling is that the price to the dis- 
tributor for city distribution should be controlled. 


Mr. PickeL: To prevent overlapping, you mean? 


By Mr. Boyes: < 
Q. As a public utility; is that a good plan?—A. It possibly has some merit. — 
My answer, Mr. Boyes, is this, that if all the distributors in the city of London 
were called upon to pay $1.40 for their milk, we would not be selling, in the city — 
of London, seven cent milk. 
Q. Some selling at five?7—A. We have milk to-day being sold at five cents 
because it is purchased at eighty. a 


By the Charman: see: 
Q. Do they do that to make a profit?—A. I am not in a position to say 
whether or not it is profitable, but I am in a position to say it is being done. — 
Mr. Boyes, I know, is in a position to verify that statement. 
Mr. Boyes: I saw an item in the paper where one man said that he was 
selling milk at five cents a quart. hes 
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a . You are ne eae ‘s That is one good fortune of ours. 


fr. Taytor: With regard to Mr. Spotton’s question in regard to surplus 
he said they persisted in sending it in. By your statement this morning, 


‘The WIDNEss: There 3 is a at difference. “Of course, there is no relation- 
ship between the price of surplus ‘milk and the price paid at Oxford, Woodstock. 
eae relationships es one is made into cream and this skim 


our manager at Hamilton—I am quite satisfied thet) he w saat have tae 
; th point if he had been a witness—that in the main he pays more to the Wood- 
ti k plant than you can go out on the open market and buy sweet cream. 


- By the Chairman: - 


Q. That may inure to the benefit of the plant rather than to the farmer, 
ough. —A. But the farmer ‘of course is getting the benefits of the net price. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


~Q. Mr. Duplan, is it so that in London since the producer-distributor, the 
ers themselves have been going in and selling direct to the consumer, that 
t has meant a cut in the price to the consumers of London as low as five 
nts, and consequently has reacted on the producer sending his milk to a dairy 
ich as yours?—A. Our record shows that on March 1, 1932, the price of milk 
at the farmer was receiving—may I go back first a year previous to that? 

Q. Yes.—A. I will give you as much history as I have here; on January 
1, the price in London was nine cents a quart, and the farmer was receiving 
35; the price continued for the year, and early in 1932 was reduced to five 
3, and the producer received 85 cents. Then on April 26, 1932, the price 
pe adjasted to seven cents, and the producer received one dollar. Prior to 


e very few producing distributors distributing milk directly to the consumer 
London. But if the information I have received is correct, there are now in 
eighbourhood of thirty-three producing distributors. : 

. In the city of London?—A. In the city of London, and ie cost to the 
ris that he is getting one dollar to-day instead of $1. 35, 

. Does that mean that thirty-three farmers are distributing their milk 
, or does that represent thirty-three farmers’ associations, or groups?—A. 
The information, as I received it from the health department, is that they 
Eeued licences to ee farmers who deliver their milk direct from 


* By Mr. Fe: 
Without ee Either pasteurized or unpasteurized. 


By Mr. Boe . ei 
Q. If unpasteurized, it must be from certified herds?—A. From aceredite 


herds. 
By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What are you selling milk for in London?—A. Seven cents. 
Q. What are you paying the farmer?—A. One dollar. 


By Mr. Spotton: : n Poe 

Q. That is in London?—A. That is in London. That is the lowest price 
that we have anything to do with in the organization. : 5 

Q. Have the chain stores been a factor in London?—A. Very little. 

Q. In the breaking down of the price of milk?—A. Very little, Mr. Spotton 

Q. They don’t give a quart of milk away with a loaf of bread, like they d 
in Montreal?—A. No. 

The CuarrMaAn: Well, gentlemen, I think that the questioning is iccomed 
more or less casual. Are you satisfied to dismiss the witness? 

Carried. : 


The Carman: Very well, Mr. Duplan, thank you very much. 


The committee adjourned at 5 p.m., to meet at the call of the Chair. 
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: SILVERWOOD'S DAIRIES, LIMITED, INCORPORATED JUNE 14, 1928 


SHowine Dates or INCORPORATION AND Dates oF ACQUISITION OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Date of Incorpora- ‘ 
Company ation under Ontario Date of Acquisition by Silverwood's 
Companies Act Dairies, Ltd. 
=} ilverwood’ s, Lid., London, Ont.....: February 9, 1931 (re-|July 1, 1928. 
organized ) 
v thas Storage, Ltd., London, ; 
oo atal PhS AE Re ae yes eae May 1, 1922...........|Subsidiary company of Silverwood’s, Ltd. 
London Cold Storage Co., Ltd........ Vanirany i 1008.2. May 28, 1932. 
Silverwood’s, Windsor................ February 18, 1925..... July 1, 1928. 
Silverwood’s, Elmira Creameries, Ltd|March 14, 1927........ Oct aly 1928. 
E ira Creamery Gor yintdim ss a March (4192702. 2.%, Subsidiary company of Silverwood’s EI- 
oe - mira Creameries. 
ae Spebotchener; (eis acey a) 1 Miayaodh 192 fee es. cel 19283 
Mrecknowin. ey nes Marchi 0923) cca Oct) 1s 1928) 
BiOathanmnes:. 0) sy. Ube eel Ot hODS ie: Oct: 1.1928: 
ilaphams sat ewe Miciyecen le AOD April 1, 1929. 
DAMMNIA! 6.7. vo Na Benen IMiavare nO 92600 f. April 1, 1929. 
Gee Bramttond:. secures wus. Aprile 24 1928) jeer. April ih 1929. 
Creameries, NGL ie ote oe Decit 24-21920 7 ee Subsidiary company of Silverwood’s Brant- 
ioe ford Dairy, Ltd. 
ve rwood-Burke Dairy, Ltd., Ham- 
BYES a legs 2s eR aI ae ee March, 26919282. 6. Aprils t1929: 
vi Twood' s Peterboro Dairy, Ltd...|Feb. 13, GB OMe ee March-22, 1930. 
UEAUON se cc ee Aconile 19% Olsen io. March 22, 1930. 
Woodstock. 002002). Hebe te 1980 ae. 8 March 22, 1930. 
MRORONCOR ss fie te IMisiye 265 1OQ8) oa April 5, 19380. 
IOnESt eer a eee Ee Wally Oe NOT ae aie April 5, 1980. 
Ge lp bie hea Mary lle O28 en April 5, 1930. 
WOstOn dee eee ice as Miaiy Oo ol 928 tii April 5: 1930: 
Nicene laid Bae aro aa Hebe 2b) 9807S: AGorall (> Bile 
SLIGHT Vine see tees Deen 29) 1930.2... 3 Subsidiary company of Silverwood’s North 
Bay Dairy, Ltd. : 
( Cbitea ted ee ye tee ae race Meats AOD tec Aue 2 30s 1932. 
GAVIA a ee hae on March 28, 1928 ee. Aug. 30, 1932. 
Milk Products eg ack as eptse ieee ee June 24, 1932. 
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SILVERWOOD’S DAIRIES, LIMITED AND TWENTY- FIVE SUBSIDIA R 
IES CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET WITH CONSOLIDATED 
TRADING AND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND CONSOLI- 
DATED SURPLUS ACCOUNT AS AT APRIL 2, 1982 : 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES INCLUDED IN ATTACHED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEI 


Silverwood’s Dairies Limited, London. Silverwood’s Brantford Dairy Limited, Bran 
Silverwood’s Limited, London. ford. pee 
Silverwood’s Storage Limited, London. Brant Creameries Limited, Brantford. 
London Cold Storage Company Limited, Silverwood’s-Burke Dairy Limited, Hamilt 

London. Silverwood’s Peterborough Dairy Limite es 
Silverwood’s Windsor Dairy Limited, Peterborough. 


Windsor. Indian River Dairy Limited, Indian River. 
Silverwood’s Elmira Creameries Limited, Silverwood’s Stratford Dairy Limited, s 2 
Elmira. ford. 
Elmira Creamery Company Limited, Elmira. Silverwood’s Woodstock Dairy ian 
Silverwood’s Kitchener Dairy Iimited, Woodstock. ate 
Kitchener. Silverwood’s Toronto Dairy Limited, Toront 
Silverwood’s Lucknow Creamery Limited, Silverwood’s Forest Produce Company Limite 
Lucknow. Forest. 
Silverwood’s St. Catharines Dairy Limited, Silverwood’s Guelph Dairy Limited, Gueee 
St. Catharines. Silverwood’s Oxford Dairy Limited, Wood- 
Silverwood’s Chatham Dairies Limited, stock. 
Chatham. Silverwood’s North Bay Dairy Limited, North 
Silverwood’s Sarnia Dairy Limited, Sarnia. Bay. 
St. Clair Ice Cream Company Limited, Davie Brothers Ice Cream Limited, North 
Sarnia. Bay and Sudbury. 


SILVERWOOD’S DAIRIES, LIMITED, AND 25 SUBSIDIARIES (List ArracHED) 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


AS aT ApRit 2ND, 1932 


Assets 
@ash* on-hand’ and: metrangit 5192 go eee ae ee $ 458145 ee 
Cash im hands of buyers and branches.) 5.2.2.0 9.2. 11, 674 28 
@ashiin bank... Ges ee ae Sa ee pee a 25, 263 99 
——————$ 41,752 84 
Notes receivables .sot20 80s. Se ee | eee ere, ee a ee $ 12, 233 90 
Accounts receivable: :- (i284 2 Ne eee 262,129 32 
$. - 2745363 '22 
Less: Reserve for bad debts..... ei Auta eae sie as 76,058 24 
—_ 198,304 98 
Inventories—including stores and supplies..................... 235,297 34 =? 
Life insurance—Cash surrender value less loans on policies... .$ 37,563 64 3 
Morteares receivable 203s) Ai ois ee ea ee eee 10,100 00 
Sundry-investments 3 si ie ees 3,335 00 ; 
Be ee Soa ae 
——————$ 526,353 80. 
Due from associated companies—less reserves........-.-..---: 34,251 56 
CaPITaL— 
Assets—at replacement values as appraised by Sterling Apprai- 
sal Company, Limited, as at 27th September, 1930, with : 
subsequent additions at cost:— i 2 
Land: (20 Se $ 285,494 50 
Buildings: 555 es hese em eae sie $ 1,722,022 93 
Machinery and: equipment... 22300 2) Sere ee ee 1,561,891 79 
Containers and other floating equipment.................-.. 235,331 76 
Bottles:intradet. 2s ee ee eee 22,376 89 
Tceless‘cabinets {coos hee eg. eee 897,702 70 
Tricks’ and automobiles: 24 he ote ry eee a 224,832 49 
Horses occ Fe a ea eee eee etuae ors 44,121 52 
Wagons and stable equipment..............---..-+.-45--+5: 112,169 63 
Office, store and branch equipment.........-...-.....-..... 86,318 46 
$ 4,906,768 17 
Less: Reserve for depreciation..............-.. aN oes 1,491,044 07 


3,415,724 10 e 
——— 33,701,218 60 


ERPCUSE (Soe ee ee rn ra ey hn Ee, $ 52,261 63 
Ik routes, purchase ne BAPAMEIONFOM ly ee ms ves $ 439,806 94 
n top bottle patent licence less written off............... 90,000 00 
ion expenses, including discount on shares, less written : 
+ ce vee piny Bho eee eulg a olin OAC 0 nL a a 39,229 17 
st shares in certain subsidiary companies in excess of book 
ts Rane and later appraisal adjustments HORO T  ei tait t  eet ee 452,993 67 


1,022,029 78 
$ 5,336,115 37 


Liabilities 
ee a ne Deo os et ee te $ 15,357 06 
CERES peu auto aere! Se 30s Daan 5 oe rete Mts Bie 184,400 00 
Pe eh ee te em kN Pe : 49,163 50 
otes tthe  atiyic'r SSNs BLIGE. RE tt cl ee aro eee eee 24,094 74 
ounts payable and accrued charges i Dies $16,449.86). . 306,352 86 
¢ ler is theo, Soca Meaicey Och an ce Oa Cea 58,871 15 
Pie teed na aa Cie a: 49,011 09 
7,119 26 
ie Set REE I ID 
D aia lien notes DAvdwlen Mauer aa lac hoo ott, A $ 9,802 12 
Defe ed BYOAEOLUACES JORGE ON Ke ss Siete seen i aes Mr a ee es 17,770 33 
os —_ 27,572 45 
BIDS [he Ge UNOS OO SS Sata es Rees ce raat arene $ 171,700 00 
UIST GIT ee AR EN a Vee 238,650 00 
ount owing Onepurchase apreemlents: wel ces ap, 257,055 25 
—_ 667,405 25 
‘mounts received from employees and milk producers in class 
arte stock subscriptions subject to return during period of 
stock plan at subscribers’ option on discontinuance of 
PuAaeciOuawanbehiie Companye. 24 26004 2), ko ee $+ °, 103, 482 75 
pre, shareholders’ interest in subsidiary companies...... 2,180 00 
RS a ——_—_—— 105, 662 75 
gatas) 's Dairies, Limited: 
7% Cumulative redeemable convertible preference shares 
—_ of $100 each— 
Be gOnined so. owen ee toma ee Ae S25 ‘000, 000 00 
Bie so aon SNALGS sre crest be Sage $ 3,332,500 00 
0% Cumulative redeemable convertible preference shares 
f= 2 of-4100 each— 
MeMcnorinede ts. <b ry ee EF $ 5,000,000 00 
__ Issued—Nil. 
_Non-voting fully participating class ‘‘A’’ shares of no par 
‘ value— 4 
FAG len Oe ah GE PI ea ee a 507, 245 00 
1 00 


ct $ 3,839,746 00 
urplus (after applying $153,816 excess of net assets of certain 
‘subsidiaries:Over their purchase price)....:............... 1,359 26 

oat a —————$ 3,841,105 26 


$ 5,336,115 37 


AvpiITors’ CERTIFICATE 


a We have prepared the above Consolidated Balance Sheet of Silverwood’s Dairies, Limited, and its 
a ty-five Subsidiaries (list attached) as at 2nd April, 1932. We have verified the balance sheets of 
Se 00d’s Dairies, Limited, and five of its Subsidiaries (Silverwood’s Limited, Silverwood’s Kitchener 
y Limited, Silverwood’s St. Catharines Dairy Limited, Silverwood’s Peterborough Dairy Limited, 
ee verwood’s Toronto Dairy Limited), and we have also made a general examination of the balance sheets 
supporting data of the other twenty Subsidiaries as prepared by the Company's Internal Audit Depart- 
ent. Your solicitors cannot without further examination certify that certain real estate is legally vested 
in the Subsidiary Companies. Subject to the foregoing, we report that in our opinion the above Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the 
ay of Ber rcod: 3 Dairies, Limited, and its twenty-five Subsidiary Companies as at 2nd April, 1932. 


CuiarxKson, Gorpon, DinwortH, GuILFoyLe & Nasu, 
Chartered Accountants. 
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ORS hae meee 


: 3 * a“ en 
CONSOLIDATED TRADING AND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


For Tue YEAR EnpinG 2np Apri, 1932 


Sales, including inter-company sales : $ 6,640, 721 98 ) 
begs. Gost ol. matenlals®. no, cee ee tae P $ 3,659,837 96 i ees dk 


Productive wages and direct expenses 1,722,309 32 ea 
——_—__———__ 5, 382, 147 28 
Grossiprofiition sales. oo oe eae ake areal oie aa cen ane : $ 1,258,574 6; 
tcelessi cabinet rentals’and other revenue... -222%+ we ~ 100,185 


Gross trading DEOL Si ee ies elses IS i Re a Ge ee ee : $ 1,358,709 99 
ess: Administrative and indirect expenses) 740... e528 ee 693,570 14 
$ 665,139 85 
Less: Amortization of patent licence and organization expenses.............. $ 18,078 41 : : 
Provision for depreciation. 75 427 fc ee ee en eee 326,855 72 ‘ 
Provision fom Dominion Income xlsx eee ee cere 20,165 94 ; 
— 365,100 07 
INGUNeON heads Waabuaw euGuunundAsdabangvcsda Sbncuoad round ai: apo eee $ 300,039 


CONSOLIDATED SURPLUS ACCOUNT 
2np APRIL, 1932 


Surplus at 4th April, 1931 (after applying $153,816 excess of net assets of certain ae 
Subsidiariesiover their purchase price)ac cc. ee ee ee $ 10,997 88 
Net profit for the year ending 2nd April, 1932, after providing for depreciation 
and ominion Income “Pax. oy. eisat ene tt een ee ea eee 3 300,039 78 


$ 311,037 66 
Less. Dividends: % 
Four quarterly dividends on preference stock at the rate of 7 per cent per 


E010 een aneeadee gre OU NP haces SN i ne ee ape $ 233,124 50 
Two quarterly dividends on class ‘‘A’’ stock of 25c. and 123c. per share 
respectively: .ceo2 sexsi Ae Et Geka BE eae eee ee ree - 52,365 00 
Two quarterly dividends on common stock of 25e. and 123c. per share - 
TOSPOCLIVEL Yo SES Bs Ry Pe a OO ae 9,375 00 
Dividends paid to minority shareholders by subsidiary companies...... 62 40 
Payments in lieu of dividends to employees and milk producers on sub- 
scriptions for elass\-A stock? on... ee 14,751 50 


Surplus at 2nd April, 1932, carried to consolidated balance sheeta..................-----:-- $~ 1,359 26 
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WITNESSES: 


Appendix “B”—Documents filed by Witnesses. 


OTTAWA 
J. O. PATENAUDE, ACTING KING’S PRINTER 
1933 


RT ee fy ee ae ee en” | SRT | © 
Did ios ter ie pee ee 


NGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 


ntario Whole Milk Producers’ Association, represented by W. G. Mar- 
; Titt, A. Hughes, J. B. Reynolds, and N. A. Fletcher. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovuss or Commons, 
Monpay, May 1, 1933. 


2 Members present: Messrs, Barber, Bertrand, Bowen, Gobeil, Hay, Loucks, 
(eGillis, Moore, Mullins, Pickel, Porteous, Rowe, Senn, Swanson, Taylor, 
umm on, Weese. 


‘The question of calling further witnesses was mooted by the chairman but 
a4 obeyance till next meeting when a more representative attendance was 
d for. i 


The Ontario Whole Milk Producers’ Association, represented by W. G. 

arritt, Secretary, Albert Hughes, President of the London Association, Dr. J. B. 
eynolds, President of the Toronto Association and N. A. Fletcher a member 
the Executive of the Hamilton Association, appeared, were severally sworn 


d examined and retired. 


A, A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


- 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


ete Housr oF CoMMoNs, 
May 1, 1933. 


By the Chairman: 
Y. Will you. a. your full name and your position to the committee?—A, 


onan, 

-Q. Have you a statement to make?—A. Yes. 

-Q. You had better read your statement—A. I might state in opening that 
president, Mr. Clarke, regrets that he could not come here owing to a difficult 
sitt é tion i in Toronto. He expected to be here but could not. 


_ We wish, as representatives of the Ontario Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, to discuss the milk trade situation in Ontario under the following 
headings: _— 
: 1. General situation in Ontario. 
2. Names of Associations and number of farmers affiliated with the 
Association. 
3. Prices in principal markets. 
4. The importance of the dairy industry. 
5. The effect of other than regular shippers seeking a place in the 
city market. 
6. Milk production for city consumption—a specialist’s job. 
7. The attitude of the Producers’ Association in reference to pas- 
teurization. 
8. The effect of sanitary inspection. 
9. The effect of pedlars on the dairy industry. 
10. The place of chain stores in the milk industry. 
11. Dairies not paying producers. 
12. Transportation a factor in milk costs. 
13. Place of relief milk in the industry. 
14. Surplus milk. 
15. Recommendations for the stabilization of the industry. 


“ a General ‘Situation in Ontario. 


~The Ontario Whole Milk Producers’ Association came into being in 
e 1932 and began to function as an active going concern in October last. 
During this six months period really remarkable success has attended its 
efforts in organizing producers supplying milk for direct human consump- 
_ tion and in securing the cooperation and support of local producers’ 
_ organizations in the various cities and towns of the province. Its two 
co pmrain objectives are the stabilizing of the fluid milk market and securing 
_ for producers a price in keeping “with the exacting conditions governing 
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the production of milk for that market. The need for a Provincial Organ- 
ization is clearly shown by the co-operation and financial support received 
during the past few months. 

During the last six months the Executive members of the Ontario 
Milk Producers’ Association have visited the cities throughout Ontario 
to enlist the co-operation of the producers in-each section. “oe 

The new Organization in the beginning was handicapped by assum- 
ing obligations incurred by the previous Association. The first six months _ 
have been an organization period. It is expected that during the next 
year it will be possible to stabilize conditions in the several markets. 
When the Association assumed the responsibility for the work, the price 
of milk was $1.45 in Toronto. This is the primary market for Ontario. 
The price which is set in Torontc affects the price throughout all Ontario 
and similarly the prices set in the secondary markets affect the price in 
the primary market of Toronto. Milk is brought into Toronto from 
twenty counties. The milk shed is one hundred miles West and one 
hundred miles East of the City of Toronto. This milk being transported 
to Toronto, the primary market in Ontario, and coming through the other — 
markets of the province greatly affects the price of milk in the secondary 
markets. a 

The price of $1.45 in Toronto for 3-4 milk has been maintained with 
great difficulty during the last four months, owing to the fact that certain 
municipalities are demanding lower prices for milk for relief purposes. 
The dairies claim that they cannot supply this milk any cheaper without 
reducing the price to the farmer, who is the primary producer. The price _ 
in Toronto of $1.45 has been held, even though we have had at least one- 
ninth of the milk being brought into the city at from 15 cents to 20 cents 
below the Association price. This milk is coming from former cheese 
factory patrons and creamery patrons. The milk from these dairies is 
coming in competition with milk bought at Association prices. - 

In attaining the objectives of the Association, the co-operation and > 
support of all city and town shippers, as well as maintaining cordial 
relations with all regular and legitimate distributors, is necessary. The — 
distributor is as essential in the trade as is the producer. In other words 
the production of milk is one thing and the distribution of it to the con- 
sumer quite another. These two essential factors in the city and town 
milk trade must work in harmony to stabilize the market and secure 
for each his Just due, always keeping in mind supply and demand and 
conditions generally in the production of milk and its products. a 

The consumer of milk is not being overlooked in the work the Asso- 
ciation is endeavouring to do. A guaranteed supply of wholesome and 
safe milk is appreciated by the average consumer. The health of his 
family is, or should be, his first consideration in securing a daily milk 
supply. In addition to safety from a health standpoint, the value of 
milk as a food for growing children and for adults as well, is so trans- __ 
cendently high as compared with other household food necessities, as to s 
place milk in a class by itself in this regard. For these and other reasons __ 
there has never been any general complaint from consumers that milk 
prices were too high, even a few years ago when the price of bottled milk  __ 
was forty and fifty per cent higher than it is to-day. Consumption of 
milk was as large, if not larger, when prices were high than it is to-day 
with values the lowest for some time back. Moreover, the average con- 
sumer and commercial interests generally realize more to-day than ever 
before, that the farmer, whether his saleable products be milk or some- 
thing else, must secure a fair return, if business is to survive and emerge 


in Canada of staple and manufactured commodities is the farmer. Increase 
_ his buying power, by producing conditions that will insure a greater return 
_ for what he has to sell and the general business of the country will benefit 
- immensely. 

In making a survey of the consuming public which are supplied by 
_ Ontario producers, we find in cities and towns over 6,000 people, we have 
a total population of 1,800,000. If we were to take in urban centres in 
_ Ontario, it would not be far from 2,000,000 people. , 


2. Names of Associations and Number of Farmers Affiliated with the 
: Association 


; The following are the cities which have affiliated with the Ontario 
Association :— 


is No. of 
; Association farmers 
HOESLGHOMCOME nce a ire a a en eee Oe 8 700 
Bey (QUIET a oo MARNE EG ane es Sic por WY A grt 100 
Sime cP MenmIMe nna (ec ean Ore Mie ere Tee PO on a 125 
ApeiGate lL Peery earner ct Sec A eats ba aa eh eg Rl OY DG Ag: 1s 
Bi Se STE ONetC LS io en an eas orcas hE Ese Ue alla veal tert gg er IRE 60 
(hg MD evewe Rant 5g tes eee, As SI a eR RS ak St a ee SY er ae 260 
Tis, Lelaiyampil horas SR ee hk See sen a ee EG Pc ene NNR OE gten 770 
See Nite alah Seneca oe PM eg ah e.g Re  inke, 120 
O. Tears IH OU TOL S se Nae ods Seale eC JIE ee een een tn eee nee 120 
INO). LB NPERVATOHECL S's 5 6 aie Cig eae Se eel ted a a ol ace Ue A BR acer ae 115 
TAP OOUSDUC arm ture mace rite Meet oer we se ONE a 35 
meV Mele lee ete te crane tL Ae Me eGo eS wie) lem a 60 
WE, Oleh iy) cis: Sooo tela ibe ao sak se ee Aa agar a ee oie tr erg alee’ 111) 
Tihs TSAI ST OVALE ee eS A ala hk Bs ae ee ee een) pee ty El aa eee acret ae 90 
Nebr MMOMAN sia eae wer a mea tune a Oe) Mr eS 75 
SUE RPA A Vee cee eae at nt iam se eye tncha et 30 

6,225 


There are larger centres which when affiliated will bring the total up to 
practically 8,000 farmers. 


3. Prices in Principal Markets in March 


Price per 
100 for 3.4 Delivered to homes Relief 
milk Quarts Pints Quarts Pints 

Guelph... P50 10 5 10 a 
TBseh pees, 1.60 10 6 10 6 
St. Carnacines.. 1.60 10 6 83 5 
Toronto. 1.45 10 6 9 5.4 
Hamilton... te 1.45 10 6 8 4 

Relief and caae 

SAE 25". a 120 

; Waterloo and 

Kitchener. oe 4) 9 5 9 5 
WOShoga ss Sf youa os 1.45 10 6 9 5 
yiellamates 250 1.45 9 54 7 4 
Niagara Falls.. 1.45 10 6 Ore 5.4 
Ottawa— 

ZA Rats W Ont ees 1.40 10 6 

Wholesale. . 1.20 
Peterborough 1.20 9 5 7 
Woodstock. . td) 8 5 7 4 
Brantford. . Os 8 4 8 4 
Aurora and _ 

2 Newanarketi ee 5. ak: 05 10 6 
fee Wondon..’y aes es > 00 7 44 63 4 
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4. The Importance of the Dairy Industry 


Milk is the most important farm product in Ontario, having a : 
valuation of $62,000,000, not taking into account the milk consumed and 


utilized on farms. The ereat bulk of this milk goes into the manufac- 


turing of cheese, butter, condensery and milk powder products. The 
amount of milk used for fluid purposes in Ontario is 20 per cent. Upon 
the price which these manufactured dairy products sell for depends in 


a large measure the price obtainable for milk for human consumption. 


Any development in world trade or something else that will enhance the — 
value of manufactured dairy products, will bring about a corresponding _ 
increase in the value of fluid milk. Our main exportable product in the — 
dairy field is cheese. a 


5. The effect of other than baa Shippers nears a place in the City f 


Market 


Because of the very low price the past year or two for manufactured a 


dairy products, there has been a flood of milk seeking an outlet in the city 
and town milk trade. The nominally higher prices in the fluid milk 


market have been the inducement. Taking into account present prices 


for fluid milk, cost of delivery to distributors’ plants, frequent “ hold- 
backs” and the extra expense the producer is up against in complying 
with health regulations and the like, the net return to the producer is 
very little, if any, above what has been obtainable for milk for manu- 
facturing purposes. There are no “holdbacks” in the manufacturing 


end of dairying. ae 


6. Milk Production for City Consumption—a Specialist’s job 


Producing milk for direct human consumption is a specialist’s job. 
Regularity in quantity and quality of supply must be observed. The 
daily quota must be forwarded every day of the week independent of 
weather conditions. Up to date sanitary equipment for producing and 
handling milk is essential. The milk must go forward at the same low 
temperature daily. It must be wholesome, clean and sweet. The cows 
producing such milk must be clean and healthy also. Any deviation from 
regularity in quantity and quality may cost the producer his market. 


It costs more to produce milk for the city and town milk trade than ~ a 


for any other market. The dairy herd must be maintained at a regular 
production level. Cows must be obtainable by purchase or otherwise 
to fill up vacancies in the herd on short notice. Cows must be fed winter 
and summer to maintain production at an even keel. Feed must be 
purchased, if needed, independent of cost. Cost of production depends — 
largely upon the producing capacity of the individual cows in the herd. — 
Even a superior dairy herd cannot make milk production for city con- _ 
sumption pay at the present prices. The cost of production, which has 
been estimated by a number of producers in our district, show that pro- 
ducers are losing money on every pound of milk sold at the present time. 
the cost of production worked out by a number of farmers showed that 
the cost was from $1.75 to $2.40 per hundred. 


T am filing one statement from one of our farmers in regard to produeemi 


on 100 acres of land showing the cost of production. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Is that the cost of production?—A. Yes, of $2.35. 
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: #16 pounds chop—350 pounds shee Der Caw t « a) ao) 
. 30 pounds ensilage—700 pounds ensilage at $3. 50 ton. Ws 
- 16 pounds hay—700 pounds oS at ha MLO se. vere 2oLO 
~ 150 pounds straw bedding at ee : ee es 30 
- Two men—full time.. .. .. eo Aue er a er DO 
card of meh: <.°.’. 1 60 
‘Use of barn, cans, milk pails, forks, ‘wells, salt, elec- 
tricity, pumping water for cows ‘and cooling milk, 
lighting barn, insurance, telephone, veterinary, gaso- 
Mie owe irayelline expenses, ebC-.. .7.... 2. ..'2: 1°00 


$11 75 
Peet prouucaio 100 pounds.. 2... 262... 2 35 


7 Q. Those figures represent the producers’ end of it; that is delivery at the 
plant?—A. Yes, delivery at the plant. 
Q. That is ‘transportation and everything?—-A. Yes. 


7. The Attitude of the Producers’ Association in Reference to Parteuri- 
gation 


Maintaining the fluid milk trade and enlarging that market depends 
upon guaranteeing a safe and wholesome milk supply. There is only 
one absolutely sure way of guaranteeing this—proper pasteurization. 
Halfway measures, such as freedom from tuberculosis in cows, very good 
as far as they go, are advocated as filling the bill. An absolutely safe 
milk for human consumption cannot be guaranteed by any halfway 
measures. Proper pasteurization is the only known and sure method. 
The surety of this method has been so long established and proven that 
it is surprising to learn of its efficiency being questioned. The City of 
Toronto supplies a striking example of what has been accomplished by 
proper pasteurization of milk. Since compulsory pasteurization of milk 
sold for human consumption was adopted nearly twenty years ago, there 
has not been an outbreak of contagious diseases traceable to the milk 
-supply. All milk sold in the city must be pasteurized, excepting 
euaranteed certified milk. Moreover, Toronto’s efficient Health Depart- 
ment maintains a close check-up on pasteurizing methods in dairies. 
Facilities for pasteurizing milk are so perfected that temperatures can 
be kept under perfect control and inspectors, by means of thermostats 
to which they only have access can check up with exactness. In Ontario 
any municipality can adopt a by-law making compulsory the pasteuri- 
zation of milk for human consumption within its borders. All the leading 
dairies, where there is no such by-law in foree, pasteurize milk for the 
benefit of their customers and to extend trade. So far as our information 
goes all such dairies properly pasteurize milk and thus guarantee its 
safety from a health standpoint. There have been cases, however, 
where no compulsory by-law is in force and no proper inspection, where 
infectious disease has spread through drinking so-called pasteurized 
milk. This has brought pasteurization into disrepute to some extent 
when the fault lay in improper pasteurization methods and no check-up. 
Proper pasteurization prevents the spread of contagious diseases through 
_milk—bovine tuberculosis, typhoid fever, scarlet fever, undulent fever, 
septic sore throat and the like. Raw milk under certain conditions is 
one of the best mediums known for propagating disease germs of all 
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kinds. Hence the need for sanitary stables, healthy cows, proper conti 
and handling and on top of this, proper pasteurization to insure its safety 
for direct human consumption. 

It may be asked why a producers’ organization is so strongly behind 
the pasteurization of milk for human consumption. The reasons are 
obvious as we see them. A safe milk means a surer and larger market 
for the producer’s product. Where compulsory pasteurization is in force, 
the regular milk shipper has a more reliable market and a better price. 
Moreover, dairies which pasteurize milk, where no compulsory pasteuri- 
zation by-law is in force, co-operate with local producers’ organization 
in maintaining agreed upon prices and stabilizing the market for milk. — 
To such an extent is this true that dairy farmers producing milk for the 
city and town trade would greatly benefit and have a more reliable market, __ 
if legislation were enacted making is compulsory that all milk sold in ~ 
Ontario, particularly, in cities, for human consumption must be 
pasteurized. 


The Ontario Milk Producers’ Association, as an organization, favors 
pasteurization for cities, because in cities where there are pasteurization 
by-laws the farmers throughout those districts are getting an increased 
prive for milk and also the producers are satisfied with the product as 
safer for human consumption and thus more milk will be sold. The 
following is a survey of the cities throughout Ontario comparing those 
having pasteurization and a number of those where there is no pasteuri- 
zation by-law: 


Average prices in 1932 for 3:4 milk 


Pasteurization by-law in force Not in force 
Onan bO gis i ah eae ee ail Ottawa.......... .. :.S1 2a 
Oshawal .i25 yee ates Peterboro..2. °s : 3. 
Sti Catharines: 2a Stratiord: so ee eee 
ami lGon ei. abe sa leet Londond: 7235 ee Se ly le 
Kingston. (o> 25a ee 
Average price... .. .. ..$1 48 = 
Average price... “72 3.52 8h te 


8. The Effect of Sanitary Inspection 


In most of the larger centres of population efficient Boards of Health 
are maintained and medical health officers are active in safeguarding the 
milk supply. In many of the smaller centres, however, health regulations 
are in name only, and about the only requisite required in securing a 
licence to sell milk is payment of the annual fee. No check-up is made 
as to sanitary conditions on farms and in the dairies also, thus making 
it an easy matter to sell milk retail either on the part of individual 
producers or anyone wishing to get into the milk distributing business, all 
of which makes it difficult to maintain prices and give the regular milk 
shipper a fair return. The retail milk trade and health conditions 
generally would greatly benefit, if the Provincial Health Department had 
direct supervision over the public health regulations in smaller centres and 
some of the larger ones as well. 


Mr. Hay: How is the health of the people in that city? Are see any 
outbursts of disease? 

The Wrrness: I could not make any statement for that. 

I might say we have one city in Ontario with over 100,000 population which 
has no civic inspection whatever. 
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pee The “Bffect of Pedlars on the Dairy Industry 


Maintaining a satisfactory price for fluid milk is greatly hampered 
by individual producer distributors and especially is this true where 
health regulations are somewhat lax. ‘Milk pedlars,” the term these are 
chiefly known by, in order to sell milk have to cut prices below the 
agreed upon rate to consumers. There the cut in price is only a cent or 
two below that for pasteurized milk, there is not much difficulty in meet- 
ing this competition as consumers are always willing to pay a little more 
- for safe milk. In not a few cases, however, prices are cut below these 
_ figures, thus causing regular distributors to reduce prices to meet the 
competition, which reduction is handed back to their regular shippers 
who have to accept a lower price for milk. While the percentage of 
pedlars is small, as compared with the large number of regular shippers 
to dairies, their number is sufficiently large in many centres to have a 
direct influence on the price of milk to shipper producers. Taking into 
consideration the cost of maintaining equipment for delivering milk and 
complying with health regulations, if there are any in force, farmer dis- 
tributors would be as well, if not better off, shipping milk to regular dis- 
tributors who make it their business to deliver a safe and wholesome 
milk supply to consumers. And it is perhaps needless to say that con- 
sumers would benefit by securing a safe supply. 


a Might I add to that that in the cities where there is no pasteurization the 
number of individual milk distributors is the largest and that assists in lower- 

ing that price owing to pasteurization. 

Mr. Loucks: Are there accredited herds around this eee 


The Witness: In some cases they are supposed to be accredited; if the 
health regulations are not up to standard they may not be. 


Cut-rate dairies have always been a preventive in maintaining a 
satisfactory market for milk, and of late years these have increased in 
number and have become one of the primary causes of “milk wars” in 
many centres, disorganizing the business and causing an all round decrease 
in milk values to regular shippers. If these cut-rate dairies paid the 
agreed upon price for milk to producers, the situation would not be so 
serious, though any extensive cutting of prices to the consumer eventually 
‘brings about reduced prices for milk to producers. In too many instances, 
however, these cut-rate dairies go out after milk wherever they can get 
it and at the cheapest price they can buy it for. Their source of supply 
is among farmers who are not regular shippers, but who are seemingly 
eager to get a foothold in the city and town milk trade. In this and in 
other ways cut-rate dairies and suppliers of “bootleg” milk prevent a 
satisfactory price being obtained for the regular milk supply. 


10. The Place of Chain Stores in the Milk Industry 


The chain stores organization and its desire at times to feature milk 
and other farm products to increase sales and bring customers to their 
stores has become a serious problem. Not all chain store concerns are in 
this class. 


_ I might say that we have one city in which that is a serious proposition at 
the present moment and may develop and cause a reduction in the price 


In Ontario nothing of a very serious nature has developed in this 
connection, though reports of threatened price cutting by chain stores 
have been frequent. So far such have been headed off, largely by pro- 
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ducers laying their case before the directing heeds of ee concerns and — 
pointing out that any cut in price on their part would ultimately react 
against producers and bring about a lower price for milk. Such appeals 
on the part of producers have had the desired effect when made, though 
one cannot feel absolutely sure as to the future in this regard. It seems 
to us, however, to be very poor business for chain stores, with branches ~ 
all over the country, and dependent upon the farmer for a large share of — 
their trade, to feature cheap milk and other farm products in their selling 
end and then expect to retain the farmer as a buyer of what they have to — 
sell. What is needed to-day in order that general business may recover — 
or improve is some way of increasing the price for what the farmer has 
to sell, not lowering it. 


11. Dairies not Paying Producers. 

While the great majority of distributors, large and small, are reliable 
and trustworthy in paying the producer regularly for milk supply, there 
are a few delinquents who are causing no little hardship in this regard. 
Some fall by the wayside and are not able to meet payments. Others 
seemingly deliberately plan to keep the producer out of his hard earned 
cash by some subterfuge or other, such as having their business in some 
other person’s name. In such eases, when brought into Court and us 
secured against them, it cannot be enforced. Still they carry on. If one— 
set of shippers quit, ‘they go out after and secure others, thus obtain 
a cheap milk supply, and usually undereut the dairies who are paying the - 
farmer’s price. There should be some way, legislative or otherwise, of — 
bringing these delinquents to time and making them pay for their raw — 
material or quit operating. It is our hope in time to so control supply as 
to take care of non-paying dairies by bonding. : 


This is one of the most serious things we have to contend with in Toronto. 
We had one farmer come in the other day and state that he was $400 behind in 
his milk cheque and asked us to help him, and it was a very serious thing, and 
almost impossible because you have to back the man going to court. The dairy 
was not bonded in any way at all. 


12. Transportation a factor in milk costs. 


All price arrangement is for milk delivered to the distributor’s plant 
which means that the producer has to pay trucking or hauling costs. The 
great bulk of the milk is now delivered by truck. Until recently, while — 
many truck owners have played the game fairly and squarely with pro- — 
ducers, those making a specialty of this business have been a law unto 
themselves so to speak. 


We have two dairies in the city of Toronto who do not know who their ~ 
shippers are because they are truckers, and the trucker has become an agent in 
buying and selling milk rather than producers and producers’ organizations. — 
This is a very serious situation and affects the general price level. 


With some, the producers’ interests are of secondary importance 
though they have to pay for the service. Certain truck owners are 
largely to blame for cut-rate dairies and the like being able to continue ~ 
in business. Some secure milk wherever then can cet it and sell it to — 
dairies at a reduced price. Our Association is endeavouring to bring about — 
an ordered trucking system for transporting milk and to obtain, at least, 
some control of milk trucking by those who pay for the service. Things” 
are shaping up very well.in this regard and we hope to work out a general 
plan from which producers and legitimate truckers will both benefit. 
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cto ae papel Grae say that during this last month we have been able to establish with 
th Ontario Department of Highways that no P.C.V licences will be issued 
without the certification of the Producers’ Association in co-operation with the 
istributors Organization. When this is carried out it will assist greatly in 


tting rid of some of our bootleg truckers. 


13. Place of Relief Milk in the Industry. 


Continued unemployment in cities and towns has created a serious 
problem for producers’ organizations, that of relief milk. The main 
problem in taking care of this situation is to maintain prices for pro- 
ducers which are as low now as they well can be and enable the producer 
to carry on. Were the amount of milk required for relief purposes not of 
large proportions, this matter could easily be disposed of. The needed 
_ supply is, however, large and seemingly growing. Relief Committees in 
the various municipalities with inadequate funds are out after cheaper 
“milk for this purpose. Certain dairies make a business of supplying 
relief milk and cut prices to get the trade, which means lower values to 
producers. 


-__-I may say that has been one of our great. fights in central Ontario in regard 
- to maintaining that price because of the dairies offering to give a price on the 
_ relief milk at a lower price. 


-To meet this competition, regular dairies, not desiring to lose any of 
their old customers, who may now be on relief, try to meet this competi- 
tion, all of which reacts against the regular shipper. So far in the Toronto 
area and in other centres also, by conferring with Municipal officers 
and heads of relief committees satisfactory arrangements have been made 
that will maintain prices to producers. In any case, this problem of 
relief milk is a very serious one to cope with and it is hoped that it will 
ease up a little before very long. Taxes which producers have to pay are 
so high to-day that they should not be called upon to supplement them 
by a decreased price for milk for municipal relief purposes. 


. aL might say that in central Ontario that is the general dissatisfaction among 
- our farmers, that they are accepting a cut in their price because relief prices 
- are lower than the general rate of other milk prices. 


14. Surplus Milk 
Surplus milk is the big question facing producers and producers’ 
organizations. If surplus milk could be kept off the market or taken 
care of in such a way as not to interfere with the regular trade of pro- 
ducing and selling milk fer direct human consumption, the city and town 
milk trade would be on easy street so to speak. Surplus milk is respon- 
sible for price cutting, cut-rate dairies and so on. While it is paid for 
at butterfat prices and supposedly does not find its way in the regular 
bottled milk trade, one has no real guarantee in this regard. Until such 
_. time as our Association has perfected its plans for taking care of surplus 
and which we hope will be in the not too distant future, surplus milk 
_ will be one of the serious drawbacks in maintaining a stabilized market 
for milk. It has many angles, which cannot be enumerated in a report 
of this nature. 


15. Recommendations for the Stabilization of the Industry 


; In the marketing of fluid milk, control of supply is of first importance. 
A stabilized market will benefit the regular shippers, which cannot be 
obtained without a controlled supply. 
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One of the essential functions of milk producers’ associations is con 
trol of supply. By such association control, distributors are guaranteed 
adequate supply at prevailing prices and producers are assured a steady 
market for their product. In this way, the producer is safeguarded. | 

In summing up the situation for Ontario, we wish as a producers’ 
organization, to emphasize the following which, if realized, would be of 
great value in stabilizing the market:— 

(a) Producers’ association, in order to stabilize the market, must 

have control of the milk of all producers in afity market; this 
control can be secured by adopting the following suggestions:— _ 


1. The producers’ association in each market must have a 


signed membership, including a contract with the mem- 
bers to the association for the sale of their milk. 


I am going to file a copy of the contract which we have taken up with the 
London Organization, and I might say we are starting with the contract in ~ 


our lowest market in the hope of bringing that price back to the level as soon 


as possible. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Are these contracts in use to-day?—A. No. We expected when we 
started last fall in the organization te be able to put over a program in regard 
to contracts this spring, but that has been postponed until of late; but we have 
established two points where we have contracts—one in London and one in 
Brantford—that is, contracts of the Producers’ Organization with their mem- 
bers, not as to the amount of milk. J will mention that afterwards. 


2. An agreement with the distributors that they will buy 
milk only from members of the producers’ association. 

3. An agreement with civie authorities that no one is given 
a permit to ship milk in a market who refuses to become 
a member in good standing of the producers’ organiza- 
tion. 


4. A producers’ organization in co-operation with the dis- — e 


tributors should have control of the transportation until 
the milk reaches the plants; to do this the haulage of 
milk from farms should be controlled by a joint com- 
mittee of representatives of the producers’ association, — 
distributors and transport owners. No transport owners 
should be allowed to bring milk into a city unless they 
are under the control of the joint committee. 


Our civic authorities have realized the value of adopting a system such as 
I have outlined in this recommendation. One of our members going to the 
Toronto Board of Health stated after he had interviewed the man in charge— 
stated if the dairy asked them to inspect a farm at North Bay they would have 
to inspect it. They make no requirement as to distance, and that is practically 
a rule in all our cities in Ontario. We have no zoning system in Ontario. 


(b) The distributor should enter into an agreement with the pro- 


ducers’ association for a contracted amount of milk from each | — 


individual member shipping to each distributor. 
1. All milk sold for street sales shall be paid for at an — 
agreed on price between the association and the dis- 
tributors organization. ; 
2. Milk which is used by distributors for a secondary market 
shall be paid for at an agreed upon price. 
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3. Milk which is used by distributors for the butter trade 
trade shall receive a price according to the value of 
butterfat. 


4. Milk forwarded to the plant above the contracted amount 
shall be paid for at secondary or surplus prices unless 
distributor requires the extra amount for street trade. 
The producer shall be allowed to keep his surplus milk 
at home but not to send it to another distributor. 


This is one of our serious troubles in our central dairy—of the surplus milk 
eing taken—when it is shipped off from one dairy and sent in to another dairy. 


(c) The producers’ association shall have the right to make an audit 
of all distributors’ record of sales and purchases. This would 
give a proper check-up on the use of milk after it reaches the 
plant. = 


I might say we have taken this point up with one of the large cities with 
i he local Chamber of Commerce, and they are quite interested in this. They 
realize that the buying power of the farmers in their own districts must be 
naintained, and they realize that this should be monthly if possible. I am 
going to file a monthly statement which we are asking to be supplied at the 
present time, just in regard to sales. I have another one here which we will 
ask our dairies to comply with in regard to their sales. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


QQ. These regulations are simply prospective regulations; they are not in 

orce now?—A. No; because the organization has only been developed in the 
ast six months. I might say when we started last fall many of these things 
hich we are submitting now would not be considered by the dairies in any 
ay, but to-day they are. 
(d) Civic authorities should encourage a zoning system from which 

milk can be brought in to local market. This would greatly 

a. assist in giving producers Association a much better chance of 
maintaining prices in accord with the cost of production. Zon- 
ing of cities at the present time to have consideration of the 
oe present shippers in each market. 

. (e) Every distributor buying and selling milk should be required 
to supply an adequate bond to safeguard producers and thus 
ensure that all milk will be paid for monthly. 


Q. Have you free access to the distributors’ books? I was rather impressed 
with the fact that the distributor might object?—A. I might say that during 
hese last six months that co- operation is being extended, and the dairies are 
willing to co-operate in that way. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. I think if you will look it up, the same thing was referred to by Mr. 
ttan the other day. He seemed to be quite agreeable?—A. Yes. There are 
me of these points we have brought in here that we have asked the dairies for 
d they refused, but now I think they have acceded to them. 


(f) Complete study of the principal markets should be undertaken 
immediately. This study should include all distributing agencies, 
transport system, civic inspection and producers’ conditions. On 
the result of this study, legislation should be giving the industry 
greater stability. 
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If it were possible for the above suggestions to be carried out, with — 
the proper support of producers and legislation to make the reco 5 
mendations effective, the producer would have better control of his — 
market. This control would assist in lowering the cost of distribution 
and would eventually reduce the spread between the farmer’s and con- 
sumer’s price. The executive members in studying the milk markets in ~ 
other centres have found that, where the above control methods were 
used, there was a resultant increased price to the producer and in many 
cases there was little or no great increase in the cost of milk to the 
consumer. 


Conclusion 


No set of conditions can absolutely secure for the producer an ade- 
quate return, while world prices for cheese (Canada’s largest exportable 
dairy praduct) are-so much below the cost of production. No matter 
how high the walls to protect fluid milk shippers, milk from other sections 
will be brought in by bootleggers, hence some relationship between whole 
milk price and world market prices is necessary. 

When the above objectives are attained, many of our biggest prob- 
lems to-day will be solved, Control of milk supply will eliminate unfair 


will warrant. It only means conserving the market for the regular milk 
shipper, whose business it is to produce a clean, sanitary and wholesome 
milk supply for human consumption. The health of our people is of — 
prime importance. It is our sincere desire, therefore, to so improve and 
built up the fluid milk trade that every consumer in Ontario will have a 
safe, health-giving milk supply. a 


There is one chart which I would like to show here. This is a chart which 4 
we use with our producers in our educational work in the locals, and we try to aa 
spend considerable time on this chart right here. . 


Ba 
ee 


Facrors which affect the price of milk 


The price of butterfat 
. The price of cheese = 
. The amount of milk available for a market 

Pasteurization 

Health regulations 

Zoning of milk supply 

Transportation facilities 

The type of country surrounding the market 

The percentage of farmers who sell below the association price. 
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By the Charman: _— - 

Q. Your suggestions, I take it, Mr. Marritt, all hinge on the zoning of the — 
territory from which you get your supply, does it not?—A. No, I don’t say they 
all hinge on that. JI think the most important point is the question of a signed 
membership with a contract with the members for the sale of their milk by the 
association. : 
Q. You say that the fluid milk market only consumes 20 per cent of the 
available milk—A. Yes. a 
Q. How are you going to control the supply? Zoning is one way perhaps, 

but even though all zone, how are you going to control the available supply?— 
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is is the cerinact Shot not be awed to go ‘to Hier uA oe 
_ Q. I know, but would there not be more contracts available than would fill 
ipply in a given territory?—-A. You mean that there might be more farmers 
who would want to sell milk? 

- Q. Yes, more than you can accommodate; what are you going to do then? 
ink it is pretty nearly a settled fact there would be more milk available than 
Eowid take care of in the fluid market.—A. Yes, there is no question about 


‘milk price is settled on?—A. Absolutely. 


_ The Cuarrman: Do you mean to say, Mr. Tummon then, there is not much 
use of trying to bolster up the price of fluid milk? 


Mr. Tummon: I have always understood that the distributor, long before 
ere Was any producer organization as such, built up the prices to be paid 


ut If the price of cheese was such as to pay the shipper to the cheese 
ctory 75 cents for 100 pounds, the distributor added so much for transportation 
d what little extra there might be for holdbacks, for the extra cost of collec- 


os ns that class of milk, and they pee that. ae ake ete of 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Does consideration of the spread enter into your deliberations with the 
stributors Mr. Marritt?—A. It is certainly brought out by the producers 
any times, and in talking to the producers they bring that point out at price 
nferences. 


— By Mr. Tummon: 


ee Mr. Marritt, get it down to a basis of the whole thing—all the milk 
dustry in Canada—is not the exportable surplus the important thing?—A. I 
ould say so, yes. | 
40; The exportable surplus is the most important thing in the situation.— 
You mean as cheese? 
_ Q. As cheese or butter—aA. Absolutely, you must consider them. If there 
is a price change in butterfat—a rapid change—the producers’ organization 
should carry the price level over that until the price of butterfat comes back. 
Q. Do you carry it over?—A. We—there is your organization—for instance, 
ne price went down very rapidly for one month. There is nothing—no reason 
vhy the producer organization should recede to that point at all. 

_ Q. Then would you say on the other hand if it went up fairly rapidly for a 
month it should do the same thing?—A. Well, it is up to the producers’ organiz- 
tion to take all the advantage of that if they can. 
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By Mr. Pickel: 


- Q. Well, they don’t have much power to take advantage of iv do they? 
No, but the organization is there. We have in several of our ‘markets, as. By 
stated, in regard to private markets, probably one-ninth of the milk which is 
brought i in at lower than the association prices. 

Q. I have one of your papers here, the Ontario Milk Producer for ‘Apiil— 
A. Yes. - 

Q. In which is an article “What should a cow produce to get by?” and it 
has come to the conclusion 12,000 pounds.—A. Where is that? 

Q. On page 127—A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that is a pretty high average to set for ¢ a day 
Absolutely. ae 4 

Q. Do you know of any dairy of that kind?—A. You mean af a farm daira 


The CuHaiRMAN: You mean, of a herd. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


(). Are there not more under 5,000 than over?—A. The average produceers 7 
for the Hamilton area, which I knew, would be about 7,500 pounds. a 
Q. A very good average too pn ke Yes. And we had in the cow-testing 7 
association, over 8,000; we had 1,300 cows but that would be better than average, 
and I might estimate that at between 7,000 and 7,500 pounds. 2. 
Oy I “notice here in your February “Ontario Milk Producer” a little article; 3 
a message to the milk shippers on page one, in which you refer to “a reliable _ 
market, a steady price even if it is below the cost of production is something _ 
well worth w hile—all producers share alike in these benefits and should pay 
their share.” What explanation do you give of that, Mr. Marritt?—A. First is 
“an even price,” is it? 
Q. It says “reliable price—a steady price even if it is below the cost da 
production is something well worth while.” Have you any estimate as to the 
cost of production of milk?—-A. I filed a cost of production statement of one 
average producer, and it showed $2.35. a 
Q. $2.35, what does that include; can you give us the details, Mr. Marritt; - 
does it include interest on investment? ae 
Mr. Tummon: That is in the statement, isn’t it? 
The CHairMAN: No, it is not in the statement, it is filed separately. 


Mr. Picxeu: Does it include interest on investment, overhead, taxes and — 
everything of that kind? 


Mr. Tummon: And depreciation? 
The Cuarrman: Perhaps it would be wise to read that. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Or, is that just feed and labour?—A. It was turned in by Mr. W. E. 
Shaver of ‘Ancaster. I thought it was quite satisfactory—those are his igus 
but it doesn’t look as though I could explain them. 2 

Q. It doesn’t give the details?—-A. He just gives the cost of producing one 
hundred pounds of milk as $2.35. 

Q. That appears a little bit high on what we have had; we had $1.50—of — 
course that didn’t include interest on investment, overhead and things of that 
kind, but simply feed and labour; I thought possibly this might have included 
that. A. I think so. 

Q. Hoy long do you think the farmer can stay on this basis of producing 
milk at $2.35 and selling it for $1.50?—A. Not very Bee if he has to pay 
interest on his investment. 
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on Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. Would the witness explain this last cost item which interests me greatly 
—was it your association who wrote that it was well while for the producer to 
ell below cost if the price was steady; I would like to have an explanation of 
t?—A. I didn’t get you. 
 Q. Our findings will have to be based on what we have here and if it is 
based on what— 


Mr. PickxeL: That does not imbue us with a great lot of faith. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


— Q. Would you explain that to the committee please?—A. Put your question 
ain. 

By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. “A reliable market, a steady price, even if it is below the cost of pro- 
duction is something well ‘worth while’?—A. I would say, speaking from the 
sociation standpoint that an even price at $1.45 is something to be maintained 
en we have a group of farmers, a percentage of a lower price of $1.20, an even 
price over the association is what we aim to pay. 

Q. Oh, you were speaking about a live association, not the individual farmer 
who is back on the range?—A. Well, we consider the individual farmer, there 
is no question about that; but, Mr. Pickel, the price of $1.45 on one of those 
markets is double what it is for cheese in the same radius; so, as the association 
of whole milk producers’ that is something worth while. 

_ Q. That would be about $1.15 or $1.20, I suppose?—A. It would average 


Q. Yes. Would you think, Mr. Marritt, that it would be possible for any- 
thing to be done from the distributor’s end of it to lower the cost; don’t you 
think the municipalities are demanding too much?—A. Yes, I think that the 
distribution of milk is one of the most serious problems, not only to the dis- 
-tributors but to the whole industry, and it should be considered thoroughly. 
_ That is were the loss is, in the distribution, the increase in the number of wagons 
in each city—when times are bad it is greater than when times are good. 


By Mr. Loucks: 


—Q. Mr. Marritt, do you know of any company—I am talking of solid 
companies, not these mushroom companies that spring up in the night and beat 
the farmers out of a lot of milk—I mean one of the big companies; do you 
know of any of them losing money?—A. No. 


By Mr. Picket: 

Q. Do you know of any of them asking for relief to-day?—A. No, sir. 
QQ. Well, that is what we want to find out; and I rather think, Mr, Chair- 
an, that this is a fact finding body, and we would like to ascertain what that 
read is; if it is actually necessary that they should get as much spread as 
q EP are vetting, 


By Mr. Loucks: 


~ Q. You don’t think, in other words Mr. Marritt, that it would be possible 
r co-operation between distributor and producer which would eliminate a 
t of the overhead, but rather that there should be legislation to bring that 
about?—A. I think there should be both. 


Ce 
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By Mr. Pickel: : 
Q. Mr. Marritt, if the farmer were guaranteed_a percentage of the pri 
say fifty per cent, of the distribution of milk—that is, of the sale price—do- 
you not think that it would eliminate the bootlegger?—A. If it was guarantee 
fifty per cent. ; = 
Q. Fifty per cent; that is what he is claiming?—A. That would certainly _ 
be something of an ideal to aim at; and I think, from the producers’ standpoint 
they would be satisfied with fifty per cent. see 
Q. It would take a long range gun to get there. If you just get my idea, 
Mr. Marritt; we have presumed that milk is selling at 10 cents a quart in the — 
city ?—A. Yes. ee 
Q. If they wanted to have a milk war, and the price goes down to 4 or 5 
cents, if the farmer would stick and insist on getting his fifty per cent, he would — 
be getting more than he is now; do you think they would have any of these 
milk wars. If they could make some arrangement so they would not have a : 
lot of surplus milk, and if they established the quota at 55, or 45 or 40 per cent — 
on wholesale, and still maintain a percentage of the price, I think it would make — 
things move on the farm. ma 
The CuarrMAN: I don’t want to shorten up the discussion; have you an 
answer there? ; 3 
The Witness: I think not only in considering that point, you have to 
consider what Mr. Tummon brought out, the amount of exportable dairy products. 
there is in the country and the relation of it to the sale of milk. 


as 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Mr. Marritt, we have always had an exportable surplus?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. In 1904 we sent 250,000,000 pounds of cheese to the old country?—A. In 
nineteen what? = 

Q. In 1904, and last year we only sent 74,000,000. Where is the surplus? 
It is going down; it is dropping.—A. Yes. 

Q. And the sale price of our milk is going lower?—A. That extra amount 
of cheese milk that is on the market affects us because it is coming into our 
own Toronto market. : 

Q. I don’t doubt that one bit, but I think that is an exaggeration; I think 
if there were a percentage basis fixed for the price of milk, that the cheese 
situation would not have much to do with it; the distributors would try to 
regulate their business, try to regulate the purchases so that the farmer would 
get a more just distributional price. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, we have three other witnesses here that 
I think we should try to hear. 

Mr. Tummon: Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. 


The CuHatrmMan: All right, Mr. Tummon. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. You have had some experience sitting in, representing the producers, 
along with the committee from the distributors, in arriving at the price, have _ 
you not?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Let me ask you, from your experience, this question: supposing the price _ 
of milk for cheese or for butter was netting the producer approximately one 
dollar per hundred pounds?—A. Yes. Aces 

Q. What, in your opinion, is a fair price based on that dollar, that the pro- 
ducers of fluid milk to the city should receive?—A. 25 cents above that for 
transportation; and 15 cents for the skim milk, 15 cents for sanitary inspection, 
and 15 cents for regular supply. fee: 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. 70 cents?—A. 70 cents. That would be $1.70. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

. That is practically the basis upon which prices are settled now?—A. 
would say so; if the price of butterfat was above a dollar at the present 
the association would certainly demand back to $1.85, or any price that 
ould demand. 

. So that not only the distributors but even your producers association 
lying fluid milk into the city, really start with cheese and butterfat as a 
dation figure?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: . 

Q. You don’t take into consideration at all, Mr. Marritt, the fact that the 
ributors are making millions out of the farmers, unjustly?—A. Yes, we do. 
Q. You don’t take that into consideration at all?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why should they not be penalized a little bit and be obliged to disgorge 
é? 

Mr. Tummon: Well, Mr. Chairman, it is my firm conviction that you 
cannot isolate one group of producers in the dairy industry without the other 
being affected. 

The Wirness: That is exactly right. The price of whole milk must be 
sd on the consideration of every pound of milk in the province. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In the dominion?—A. Yes, in the dominion. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. Let me ask you another question, Mr. Marritt: You are troubled, no 
doubt, in all these cities—Toronto and other places—by small dealers?—A. Yes. 
 Q. Is it not a fact that the profits in the distribution of milk is such an 
unt that it encourages the small fellow to get into it?—A. Yes. 

The CHairMan: Any further questions? Mr. Marritt will be here, and if 
yu wish to recall him, it will be perfectly all right. Now, we will have Mr. 
Hughes, president of the London Producers Association. 


_ J. A. Hucuss, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Hughes, give your name to the committee and your occupation and 
- position, please?—A. J. A. Hughes, president of the London District Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, Post Office No. 3, Ilderton, Ontario. 

-Q. And you are president of the London producers association?—A. Yes. 
Q. Will you speak out please?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the situation in London:— 

Milk required for the London market must be pasteurized or from 
_ accredited herds. As there is only one inspector for all the herds in the 
area of the City of London and he has other duties to perform, it is 
_ stated on good authority that the regulation in regard to accredited milk 
_ does not mean. anything and there is considerable whole milk coming into 
the market which is not accredited. 


_ Milk during the summer has been selling at nine cents—that is, last summer, 
up from the first of May to the end of November, but the pasteurizers and 
individual farmer distributors, reduced the price to seven cents beginning the 
rst of December. 
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When milk was being sold at 9 cents per quart the farmers were 
receiving $1.30 per hundred. With a reduction to 7 cents the farmers 
were offered $1 per hundred. The dairies are being paid for relief milk 
at 64 cents. 


Individual Distributors 

There is a licence fee of $1 for distributing milk in the City of Lon- 
don. Any person who wishes to distribute milk is rquired to pay a licence 
fee of $1. There are many estimates as to the number of individual dis- 
tributors in London, anywhere from forty to eighty. Both distributors 
and farmers agree that this number is increasing every week. ‘There 
are probably ten individual farmer distributors, who are playing fair 
and have not cut prices. These farmers have routes varying from 150 
to 200 quarts. They are fairly well satisfied. They would like to get 
more for their milk, but there seems to be a sort of antagonism on their 
part towards the pasteurizer men, and because of this, there is very little 
co-operation. 

These farmer distributors who have 150 to 200 quarts per wagon are 
not the trouble. It is the increasingly large number of individual producer 
distributors who are breaking into the field, selling milk at 5 cents and 6 
cents who are causing the trouble. These men vary from 30 to 75 quarts 
with an average of about 50 quarts per route. Some of the milk which 
they are using is bought very cheaply and all they are making out of the 
milk is the little extra which they receive for peddling. Probably the 
reason that the individual distributor is not in a mood to assist in raising 
the price at the present time is the fact that he is continuing to make the 
same amount for distributing milk as he made formerly. The only reduction 
which he is receiving is in his production, which is the smaller percentage 
of his total receipts. 


Pasteurizing Distributors 


There are nineteen pasteurizing distributors in the City of London. 
The majority of these have a good reputation. The managers are playing — 
fairly with the farmers, paying them regularly at the end of the month—I 
might say semi-monthly. The managers of these dairies state that they 
would welcome an increase in price if this could be controlled and main- 
tained. They are willing to work with the farmers to build up their 
organization. There are about four pasteurizing distributors who are most 
unscrupulous. Some are buying their milk very much lower than other 
firms and even at prices below factory prices and putting this milk on the 
street at cut-rate prices. There are some firms who are receiving the milk 
from farmers and selling it back to them for distribution. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. After it is pasteurized?—A. Yes. One man that you would call a boot- 
legger, he goes out and buys milk, or did last fall and the beginning of the 
winter at 70 cents a hundred, taking it to the pasteurizer and having it pas- 
teurized, and buying it back from the pasteurizer at 44 cents a quart, and 
retailing it. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. For now much?—A. All the way from five to seven cents, anything he 
could get. 
Q. And still the big distributors can’t buy it for less?—A. Yes. 
Q. And he is making money?—A. Yes. But of course he was only paying 
70 cents a hundred for the milk. 
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Q. That is what most of the big distributors pay?—A. No. The regular big 
distributors in the city of London were paying a dollar per hundred. 
aga Mr. Loucks: They take the surplus and do not average that at all. 


The Witness: 


There is one instance of one firm which is buying milk from individual 
distributors at $1 per hundred. The individual distributor is paying 70 
cents for this milk and is thus making a profit of 30 cents per hundred on 
the milk and then is buying the milk back from the dairy at 44 cents per 
quart. Several of the unscrupulous firms are not paying their farmers for 
their milk. The number of farmers who are not receiving their money for 
their milk is increasing quite rapidily. Many believe that these firms will 
not be able to continue in business. In the meantime they are assisting to 
ruin the milk market in the City of London. 

Solution 

The Producers’ Association is willing to co-operate with the individual 
distributors in controlling the price. The best method for immediate relief 
which the producers’ association suggests is the adoption of an increased 
fee up to $100. The individual distributors oppose this idea as it would 
be an extra charge on them. By this method an individual distributor 
starting into the business, would be considerably crippled in the beginning 
as they would have to buy certain equipment and in addition would have 
to pay a reasonable fee in advance. The individual distributors are very 
strongly opposed to a pasteurization by-law as this would eliminate them 
from the business. As I stated before the good individual producer dis- 
tributor is making fairly well, as he receives a good return from acting as 
a delivery man for his own milk. The idea of the fee seems to be out of 
_the question, as it will be opposed by all individual distributors and 

probably would be hard to enforce. 

The only course left the Producers’ Association is to adopt a policy 
of enforced pasteurization for the City of London. 

This would immediately eliminate the small retailer who goes to the 
country or comes in from the country with small amounts of milk. In order 
to accomplish this aim, it will be necessary for the organization to be put 
in a very strong position. With this idea in mind, the Association has 
agreed to adopt a satisfactory contract, secure the signature of all farmers 
shipping to pasteurizing plants in the City of London, build the organization 
financially and work educationally, with the idea of having a pasteurizing 
by-law adopted by the City Council. It is strongly suggested that the 
regulations in regard to pasteurizing be undertaken more fully by the 
Ontario Department of Health. 


Now, there is in the city of London, I might say also, a very poor inspection. 
The by-law is there, but it is not enforced. Personally, or we as a producers’ 
association, are not blaming the inspector. He is trying to do his work con- 
- scientiously. There are, to begin with, I might say, 236 shippers of milk to the 
_ pasteurizing plants. There are 33 producing distributors. There are anywhere 
from 50 to 100 bringing milk in for manufacturing purposes, which comes under 
city inspection. He has around 400 farmers, he told me the other day, to inspect. 
He has the dairies to inspect, slaughter houses and all of those other sanitary 
conditions to look after in the city. There are some farmers he never gets to 
in a year. He has been to my place once in three years. He came to one farmer 
just lately and things were in a very bad condition. Part of his cows had been 
clipped, and the rest had a lot of manure on them, and the stables very dirty. 
_ This farmer told him: “I am getting $1 for my milk; I cannot afford to buy a 


new pair of plates for the clipper to finish clipping those cows, so I just let them 
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go.” And he went away. The man was conscientious, but the cows are still im 
that shape, and likely will be until they got out to grass. Pace 
He went to another place just here last week, and I got word of it, of a man 
who wanted to start to come to London with milk. He left a note—the man was 
not home—that the conditions were unsatisfactory to send milk to the city of 
London; that he would not sanction it. This morning that milk is starting to 
London. The dairy sent word that everything was all right for him to send that 
milk to London. : a 
We have unrestricted competition in London that we cannot seem to get 
away from, or keep under control, and that is why milk, for one reason, is so) 
cheap around the city of London. There are practically no restrictions regard- 
ing help. There is another by-law with regard to the producing distributors. 
They are required to have a steam boiler of some sort to make steam to sterilize _ 
their bottles, every morning, after they bring their bottles home from the milk 
route. Some of them are never heated up. 


By Mr. Pickel: s., 

Q. That milk is not sterilized?—A. No. Some of them are never heated 

up. I was in one man’s place myself and he was washing bottles ina tub» He 

washed 150 bottles in the same tub of water, and rinsed them with cold water. — 

These are the sanitary conditions that allow milk to come into London, that 
should not be going there at all. 


By Mr. Bowen: 
Q. Have you much sickness in London?—A. We do not appear to have 
any more than other places. 


Mr. Picken: They get used to it. 


The Wirness: Now, it is the feeling—there is nobody, any farmer or any 
distributor of milk, who wants to blame Dr. Gill. The same thing occurred 
when Dr. Tamblyn was there. Dr. Tamblyn was one of the best inspectors there __ 
was in the province of Ontario. He would come up and inspect your farm 
and say, you farmers are not getting enough for your milk to live up to those 
regulations. 2 


By Mr. Pickel: ae 

Q. Under those circumstances, what good is an inspection if it is not en- 
forced?—A. Yes. The point is the Board of Health and the city council won't 
stand behind him. These bootleggers that you speak of, they are not pro- 
ducers, the fellows who buy milk and bring it into the sterilizing plants; they __ 
are not producers.—A. No, they are not producers. We that are supplying 
the pasteurizers of milk in the city of London, the producing distributor and __ 
brother farmer are the ones who are supplying 80 per cent of the milk to the 
city of London, of its whole milk delivered on the street, and they are supply- 
ing 20 per cent. Is it fair that they should wag the other fellow and hold us 
down to unreasonable prices. A year ago the 26th of April—well, it was a — 
vear ago the first of March,—milk dropped to $1 a hundred, and 7 cents a quart = 
—no, 9 cents a quart, and they were going to pay $1.15, and then some of them _— 
started to cut in, and cut to 7 cents a quart—some of them went to 7, and 
another to 5, then they all went to 5; and it stayed from the 10th March until — 
26th April at 5 cents a quart, and we got 85 cents a hundred, we gct from 85 _ 
cents to $1 a hundred. We went then and tried to get all the producing dis- 
tributors and the pasteurizing distributors together, to see if they could not 
come up and maintain an equal price of 9 cents, and pay the farmer in the 
neighbourhood of $1.30. Of course, the producing distributor says the pas- 
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Le aap is ba fault, ae the other says the other man is at fault. 
y do not want to co- operate. The producers got them all together, and 
them all to sign an agreement to sell milk at 9 cents a quart, and pay 


ee By the Chairman: 

Q. I suppose you would agree it is a good thing for the consumer?—A. Well, 
consumer was satisfied to do it. They did not complain about the prices, 
has the consumer in the city of London yet, to a very great extent com- 
ed about the price the farmer is getting. He says the farmer is not get- 
any too much at $1.30 or $1.50; but they do think the pasteurizer is getting 
much spread. Now, what I was coming at about this agreement is this: 
ut one of the pasteurizing distributors signed this agreement to sell milk 
9 cents and 5 cents, and pay $1.30 a hundred. All but one of the producing 
tributors signed. We got that and they said they would start out and do it. 


pbu-Mr--Pickel: 


-Q. Why did this one producer object?—A. Well, he said he got his route at 
a d 7 cents, and was not going to charge any more, you see. 


By the Chairman: 

: Q. In selling milk at 5 cents, some of the companies have a larger spread 
than 5 cents. How about the fellow that is selling milk at 5 cents, is he making 
any money? Is the producer-distributor, who is selling milk at 5 cents making 

any money?—A. Well, he claims he is not. The best of them say that they 

are not making money at 7 cents. 

: —Q How are they doing it then?—A. There is the point. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

 Q. It is the small producer who is distributing his own milk?—A. Yes. 
—@. It is his own milk?—A. Yes. 

_Mr. Loucks: That is a different proposition. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


s Q. He is getting all there is in it—A. He i within 5 miles of the city, 
mn a paved road. 


By Mr. Loucks: 


: ~Q. Do you think that the producer was satisfied that that was a fair 
spread between 9 cents a quart to the consumer, to the distributor, and he 
3 ting $1.25 a hundred for his milk?—-A. Well, the farmer thought at that 
that we should have $1.40 for our milk. 


by. Mr.-Pickel: 

— Q. It cost him more than that.—A. It cost us more than that; I will admit 
that it cost us more than that, but then the point is this, that we got to go 
butterfat basis, plus the cost of whole mik that the city—we cannot. get 
- from that butterfat or cheese market, and if we get too high above that, 
vill bring in more milk to the city. 


By Mr. Loucks: 

Q. What would happen if you formed a combine, if you producers 
vould say, ‘‘ Here now, this is below the cost of production—’.—A. I was just 
OF ing to that before you asked the question. When we got this agreement 
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of the aldermen said, “‘ Here, this is a combine; we will have you fellows pulled 
under the Combines Act.’ We said, “ Hop to it; this is a free country; you 


go to it, and you will see whether it is a combine or not.” And they found 


out before the year was over, it was not a combine. With the milk coming in, 
somebody started cutting prices, and it gradually dropped to 7 cents, so there 
was no combine. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose it would not be a combine unless it were 100 per cent water- 
tight?—-A. And there was a penalty for violating it. : 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Your troubles at London are pretty much a local affair?—A. You are — a 


right. 


(. And pretty much as a result of the city regulations not being strictly ° 


enforced?—A. Yes, that is so. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Do you not think sir, that if there was a percentage basis on which the 
distributor had’ to pay the farmer that he would see to it very quickly that 
adjustments and amendments were made to the city by-laws, which would 
put out a lot of those other fellows?—A. I just do not get you. 

Q. In most cities, the health regulations are controlled pretty well by the 
milk distributors?—A. Yes. 

Q. The health officials in the cities are doing everything they can to please 
the distributors. It is not the producers they are looking after. They are not 
helping them any. They never asked for it. These regulations were drawn up 
to help the distributor. If the distributor had to pay the percentage price, 
do you think he would be selling milk at 5 and 6 cents a quart, don’t you think 
that the regulations of the City Board of Health would be such that a lot cf 
those bootleggers would be put out?—A. If we could get the co-operation of 
the City Council and the Board of Health in working with the farmers, the 
producer, we might get somewhere. But the minute we start to do anything, 
they say we are going to raise the price to the consumer; and they look to 
where they get. their votes in the next election and that is why. 


The CuatrMan: Now gentlemen, we have Professor Reynolds here, and 
if you are through with questioning this witness, I shall call him. 


Witness retired. 


Dr. J. B. Rreynotps, called and sworn. * 
The CuarrMan: I might say that Dr. Reynolds was a former president of 


the Ontario Agricultural College and I am sure he will be worth hearing. Will | - 


you give the committee your standing in the producers’ association? 
The Witness: I am the president of the Toronto Milk Producers’ Associ- 


ation, and a director of the Ontario Milk Producers’ Association. Mr. Marritt 
has covered what we of the two associations believe to be a correct statement 
of the situation, and a statement of our views. I shall not attempt to cover 
the same again, but to confine myself to the question of cost of producing 


milk, which appears to interest you more or less. 

I have two statements as to the cost of producing milk, two ways of arriving 
at the figures; one through immediately present conditions on our own farm and 
the other covering the whole milk producing area. You have had, of course, 


a 
drawn up last April with the producers and the producing distributors some — 


some statements'’of milk costs varying considerably, and the variation results — 
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rom two methods of approach partly, and partly from the introduction or the 
omission of certain factors such as interest on capital invested and other things 
hat may be put in, or may be left out, by the one who is doing the estimating. 
But with regard to the general cost of milk production, let me point out the 
_significance—and not the cost of production, but rather the price of milk—in 
this chart. This chart has been prepared by Mr. Marritt for the use of our 
association in our meeting. The upper one with dotted lines, represents the 
variation in milk prices, that is, wholesale milk prices, or milk prices to the 
producer, from the year 1870 to the year 1930, in the New York area; and while 
we have not prepared similar figures for Ontario, we are quite satisfied that the 
costs are parallel. These are the variations in prices; that is, $1.40 from up and 
down as the time goes on. That is 90 and 95 up to $1.75, and along here is 
1915, and then 1920 and 1925. It went up then out of sight, and now it is pretty 
near down out of sight. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


oe Q. That was the price to the producer?—A. That was the price to the pro- 

_ ducer for whole milk. This heavy line represents the milk equivalent of butter 
prices. That is to say, taking the price of butterfat and multiplying by the per 
cent of butterfat in your milk you get the milk equivalent at butter prices. What 
I want you to notice, and the significant thing is that these drop together and 
rise together. That is to say they run pretty well parallel. Where one is high 
the other is high, and, therefore, there is generally covering a period of 60 years 
a gap or a difference between the milk price and the milk equivalent of butter 
prices of somewhere between 40 or 50 cents. Now, that must mean that without 
any. human contrivance but from the result of economic laws which we must 
obey there is a more or less constant difference between the milk prices—whole- 
sale milk prices and the milk equivalent of the butter price of somewhere between 
40 and 50 cents. Now, take the present situation. Our last cheque for cream— 
- and we are separating more than half of our milk at present—our last cheque 
for cream gave a price of 24 cents a pound butterfat at a test of 3-4. That 
_ would be 82 cents a hundred for milk. That is the milk equivalent of the butter 
price. Now, we add the lowest difference of 40 cents and we get $1.22, add 
to that the cost of transportation which for the Toronto area is about 30 cents 
a hundred on the average, and you get $1.52 which should be the present price 

_ of 3:4 milk based on butterfat. The present price of 3-4 milk is $1.45, so that 
ss, the whole milk price suffers at the present moment in comparison with the butter 
price. 

By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. You are taking your first figure that you added to the price per hundred, 
butterfat as about the average of what has been shown by your New York 
chart?—A. Yes. 


Q. Or about 40 cents?—A. 82 plus 40 plus 30 for transportation, and that 
price is 7 cents above the present association price in the Toronto area. 


By the Chairman: 
_Q. There is this to be said, that the price of butter fluctuates a good deal 
_ more rapidly than the price of fluid milk can?—A. Certainly. 
Q. It may be up 5 cents to-morrow?—A. As a matter of fact, butter prices 
have varied while milk prices hold steady at $1.45—butter prices or butterfat 
prices have varied from 30 cents to 16 cents in the same period. Now, the 
present price of producing milk at Localda Farm at Port Hope—I am taking 
one day’s production, and as our production is very steady I think it is a fair 
estimate—of 375 pounds of milk per day. Chop and concentrates, 140 pounds 
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at 1 cent a pound, worth $1.40; hay, 400 pounds, worth $1.60. Last year w 
decided not to put in any ensilage and to see if we could run economicall 
because silage is an expensive method of feeding, if you can get along without it. 
It is not orthodox, I know; but we have tried it and we have had fair success. 
Our cattle have come through the winter well on dry feed. ee 

Q. Do you use turnips?—A. No turnips; no succulent food at all. I am not 
recommending it, but that is what we have done this winter. I estimate for all 
the concentrates and hay—that is good legume or alfalfa hay—$1.60; labour 
9 hours per day, $1.80—20 cents an hour which I think is less than the dis- 
tributors pay their drivers; depreciation 18 cows valued at $1,500, 10 per cent — 
on that is $150, or 40 cents per day; buildings, $3,000, 5 per cent depreciation 
or 40 cents a day; milking machine at $365, 10 per cent depreciation, 10 centsa — 
day; gasoline to run the machine, 10 cents a day; veterinary services, $30 a year, 
8 cents a day; cooling milk, including ice and labour, 15 cents a day; one-half __ 
of the taxes—because we estimate that the proceeds from the farm come about _ 
half from the dairy and half from other things—one-half for the taxes, 30 cents — 
a day, making a total of $6.33 a day cost for producing 375 pounds of milk, or 
$1.69 per hundredweight. Proceeds: price of milk at the dairy. Our test last : 
month—we have a holstein herd—was 3:2. It was $1.37 for 3-2 milk; hauling, __ 
33 cents a hundred, leaving a net return of $1.04. We are shipping right at the 
present moment, and I am dealing with the present situation, three days a week. © 
375 pounds for three days a week at $1.04 comes to $11.70 in the week. Now, 
for the rest of our milk—the other four days the price of the butterfat on the 
last cheque we received was 24 cents. 375 pounds at 3-2 yields 12 pounds of 
fat. Twelve pounds of fat at 24 cents per day, four days per week, $11.52. Then 
we have 1,500 pounds of skim milk for four days at 15 cents a hundred, $2.25 
making a total return per week of $25.47, or $3.64 per day, or 97 cents per 
hundredweight return. Cost $1.69; loss $2.70 per day. That is our own farm. 
Now, then, the alternative estimate for the whole Toronto area; taking an 
estimate of 8,000 cans of milk and four cows necessary to fill one can of milk—that 
is 20 pounds per day per cow or 7,300 pounds per year which is above the 
average—it would require at least four cows per can—32,000 cows at $75 each. 
You may, of course, question that estimate. 

The CHarrman: I do. 


The Wirness: That is not what they would sell for now, but that is what 
they have cost the farmer right now unless he has bought them recently— — 
$2,400,000. For feed—I am told this is a low estimate for acreage, but I have __ 
put in 2 acres for grain, 2 acres for hay and silage per cow, making 128,000 acres 
necessary to furnish feed for those cows, and those acres with buildings at $75 
per acre, $9,600,000. Then on the farm $1,500 worth of implements and horses, 
one-half of which to be charged to the dairy, makes a total of $750 per farm 
for 3,500 farms, $2,625,000, or a total investment of $14,625,000, and I am quite 
convinced that is a low estimate. That is the capitalization. The maintainence 
charges per farm—labour $1,000; taxes chargeable to the dairy $75; threshing, 
silo-filling, supplies and expenses $125—I am sure that is low—making a total 
of $1,200 of maintainance charges each for 3,500 farms, $4,200,000; interest on 
$14,625,000 at 5 per cent is $731,250; so that 2,920,000 cans of milk, which is the - 
amount of milk consumed in the city of Toronto in a year, cost $4,931,250. So 
that with interest counted it is $1.69 per can or $2.11 per hundredweight; without 
interest, $1.44 per can or $1.80 per hundredweight. My other estimate, based __ 
on our own farm is $1.69. I admit there is a variation there. Now, a little 
comparison: the farmers who supply milk to the city of Toronto have an invest- 
ment of $14,625,000. The dairies who distribute the milk estimate their capital 
investment at $1,000 per can. That is the quickest way of arriving at their : 
capitalization. That is their own estimate of capitalization. 8,000 cans for 
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0 per can is $8,000,000 which is the investment of the dairies distributing 
in Toronto. The investment of the farms shipping milk to the dairies is 
5,000. The farmer receives for 3-6 milk which the dairies say is the 
verage of the milk delivered to the dairies, $1.23 per hundredweigth net. For 

vestment of $14,625,000, plus their labour, taxes and expenses, $1.23 per 
indredweight for the farmer. For the dairy, for an investment of $8,000,000 
id for the labour of pasteurizing and distributing, the distributors receive 
proximately $2.17 per hundredweight. I am giving you Mr. Chairman, the 


= By Mr. Pickel: 
_ Q. That is about the spread to the farmer—A. Yes, that is your spread 
) the farmer, $1.27 spread to the dairy $2.17 for interest and their labour. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. These figures, professor, are based entirely on fluid milk?—A. Oh yes, 
it is based on what they estimate the value of a dairy plant, what it costs 
) put it on the market. 
~ Q. Does that take into account surplus milk?—A. No, that takes for the 
4 cents, and not 10 cents that a quart is, or the average. That brings me to 
question asked one of the former witnesses; how the farmers manage to 
survive with a continual loss. Here is the answer to the question, at least one 
answer. A farm of 145 acres which sold five years ago for $14,000, was resold 
recently for $6,500. That was a case that came to my knowledge. This is 
something that happened in our own firm, a good grade of dairy cow sold 
ven years ago at $100; the prevailing price to-day for the same quality of 
ock is $40 and $50. Farm capital values have depreciated by more than 


The CHarRMAN: Any questions, gentlemen? 

‘Mr. Picken: I don’t know Mr. Chairman, the professor is a very good 
witness, and I don’t know how we are going to improve on what he has said. 

_ Mr. Loucks: That is splendid. 

~ The CuHarrman: I think he has been very much to the point, and I think 
the committee is indebted to him for what he has given us. 

= ‘Mr. Picxei: That is very pertinent evidence, there is no question about 
that. ~ 

The Cuarrman: Thank you, Professor. We will now call on Mr. Fletcher. 


_ Hiram Fiercuer, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are a member of the executive of the Hamilton association ?— 
. I am a member, merely, of the association, Mr. Chairman. 

-Q. What is the name of your association?—A. The Hamilton Producers 
ssociation. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to file. 

_ Q. We will have you give it to the committee, if you will—A. As has 
already been brought out this afternoon by the previous witness, Mr. Marritt, 
ecretary of the Ontario Milk Producers Association, the Hamilton Producers 
ssociation is a unit of the Ontario Association. 


HAMILTON SITUATION 


i = Following the sale of the Hamilton Dairy and the Pure Milk Com- 
pany, there was a rapid increase in the number of dairies and thus a 
number of wagons doing business in the City of Hamilton. A fair 
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estimate of this number is an increase of 60 since 1928. More than half 
of these wagons were put on the street and selling milk which was 
purchased below the price paid at the dairies with which the association 
was dealing. Giving credit to some of the new dairies when they secured 
custom, and when there was a reduction in price, came in line with the 
price paid by dairies for association milk, but in the majority of cases 
these dairies continued to buy at a lower price and also in some cases, 
the farmers are not being paid for their milk. In some cases milk is 
not being paid for until after three months time. Beside a number 
of dairies buying milk at a lower price, some dairies have had a practice 
of buying an extra can from a farmer at a lower price and also have - 
taken on shippers who were shipping to Toronto at lower prices when this 4 
milk had been offered to them; Toronto shippers being better satisfied to 
ship to Hamilton at a lower price owing to the high cost of transporta- 
tion to the Toronto market. 

This milk, which had formerly been going to Toronto, was offered 
to them at a lower price, owing to the fact that it was more profitable 
to a Toronto shipper to sell his milk in the Hamilton market at approx- 

' imately $1.25 for all the milk, rather than send the milk to Toronto at 
$1.45, less cartage charges. Toronto shippers are always willing to 
change their place of shipment to Hamilton, if it is possible for them 
to get a dairy in Hamilton to take their milk. This milk is often sold — 
at a lower price with the hope of being taken on as a regular shipper 
later on. _ 


WHOLESALE MILK 


The price of wholesale milk during this summer and fall has been lowered 
considerably. One Dairy accepted the School contract for milk in half-pints 
at 1% cents. This is a price much lower than other dairies are selling half- 
pint milk. 

I might just explain there that in order to do that this particular dairy 
had to go out and buy milk outside the regular zone where milk was coming 
into Hamilton, he had to buy milk that was going into manufacturing purposes; 
in order to give that price to the Board of Education, which only helped to 
make the situation worse, there was that much more surplus milk coming into a 
Hamilton. a 
The larger dairies have been required to meet low price competition __ 
in the wholesale market in many cases. In some cases, they have not 
met it and have allowed the low price dairies to take this milk. This 
has increased the amount of surplus in the dairies who are paying Asso- 
ciation price for their milk. ; 

RELIEF MILK 


The City of Hamilton established the practice in the fall of 1931 
of paying 1 cent less than retail price for relief milk. This was done 
during the Fall when milk was selling at $1.85 per hundredweight. A 
large amount of milk was offered to the City at $1.25 a hundredweight at 
that time. The dairies in order to hold this business for themselves and _ 
their shippers finally arranged to take 9 cents for all relief milk. The 
amount of relief milk sold in the city amounts to between 10 per cent __ 


and 12 per cent. 
RETAIL MILK 


An increasing amount of milk is being sold other than relief at 9 
cents. The svstem in the city is that if a wholesale customer takes three 
quarts, a reduction is made to 9 cents. This has grown until an increas- 
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ing amount of milk is being sold at 9 cents and in many cases the dairies 
do not consider this wholesale agreement and considerable milk is being 
sold at 9 cents a quart. Dairies stated that they would not lose any 
more trade to the cut-price dairies at 9 cents and are going to meet it. 
There are two ways of meeting it. One was for the price of milk to be 
cut to 9 cents a quart and the price to the farmer be cut accordingly. 
The other was to retain as high a percentage of the retail milk at 10 
cents as possible and when required, to meet the cut price at 9 cents. 
This would have been very serious practice as this system would have 
grown and have been very unsatisfactory to both dairies and farmers, 
as it would have resulted in the price structure breaking down and all 
milk being reduced to a lower price level. 


% 
et 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I did not bring with me a question- 
naire, or a number of the questionnaires, which were sent out from the Hamil- 
ton District Milk Producers’ Association to various shippers throughout that 
area, asking them to figure out the actual cost to them of producing 100 pounds 
of milk. It was very interesting, when the committee received these question- 
naires, just to see the different methods and the different figures arrived at 
__ by the different producers. The cost of production ranged all the way from 
$1.40 up to $2.75 per 100 pounds. In my own ease, while I can’t give you the 
details of the amounts which go up to make the total figure of $1.96 per hundred 
- pounds, without allowing anything for my own services as manager—I included 
interest at 5 per cent on capital investment and all other labour outside of my 
own was included in that amount. 

I have a few suggestions which in my opinion might help to solve the 
situation—I say that they are my own opinions, and you make take them for 
what they are worth. I am firmly convinced that milk should be a public 
utility; that it should be handled by a Public Utilities Commission. 


The CuHatrmMan: Do you mean handled or controlled? 


The Witness: The sale controlled, “control” is the better word, by a 
Public Utilities Commission. We have at the present time, between 650 and 
700 producers shipping milk into the Hamilton market, approximately 2,000 
cans a day supplying the whole milk trade to the Hamilton market. That 
‘milk could be, and should be, produced from an area of possibly 10 miles 
surrounding the city of Hamilton. 


The CuairMANn: Where would you be? 


Witness: I would come in the 12 mile limit, Mr. Chairman. We have milk 
- coming, I would say, approximately 70 miles, milk that until recently—a great 
many herds were not accredited, and not t. b. tested—milk which formerly went 
into the manufacture of milk products. If there could be some method of con- 
trolling the transportation of that milk, working in conjunction with boards of 
health of the various centres, and the truckers’ association, so that the milk which 
~ would ordinarily go into other channels—if it could be prevented from coming 
into competition with the milk which has ben naturally coming into the fluid milk 
trade. If there could be some stabilization or some market encouraged or cul- 
_ tivated for cheese and milk products, I think that would go a long way towards 
solving the situation of the fluid milk trade. I was very glad that Dr. Reynolds 
- mentioned the one instance of property that changed hands just recently. I know 
_ the property very well. It is situated right close to my home possibly as good a 
dairy farm as we have in the county of Wentworth. That farm sold a few years 
ago for $14,000. The man who bought it failed, and the mortgagee had to take 
the property over. The mortgagee happened to be a widow, and after listing the 
property with several real estate firms, she finally made sale last week for $6,500. 
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By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Cash?—A. Partly cash; fou it is a genuine sale. The man who pe 
chased it was able to make a good substantial payment on it. 
Q. Is he a milk producer?—A. No, he is not. : 
Q. Is he a farmer?—A. He is a ‘farmer, but is not going into the milk 
business. He is going to farm it as a grain farm for the time being. e 
Q. He is a wise man.—A. But there is stabling equipment there for about 
forty head of cattle, one of the finest set of buildings that you will find, buildings — 
that could not be built to-day for $10,000. Yet those buildings and 135 acres of — 
land, as good a dairy farm as there is in the county of Wentworth, sold for — 
$6,500. So that just goes to prove the very depressed condition that the dairy © 
industry, or the man who is producing milk for city consumption, is facing to-— 
day. Now, I do not think that I have any further suggestions to offer, Mr. 
Chairman. If there is any question the members of the committee would like 
to ask, I will answer, if I can. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. I am just going to ask you a theoretical question; don’t you think that 
the farmer deserves and is entitled to a fifty-fifty division in the price of milk?— 
A. Doctor Pickel, that has been advocated among some members of our associa-_ 
tion, that if we could get the distributors of Hamilton to consent to that, our 
troubles would be over. 

Q. They would not sell any five or six cent milk, then?—A. They would see 
that the price was high enough, if we could get fifty per cent. 

Q. They would have civic regulations passed that would keep the bootlegger ; 
out; that is what they would do. They would see it was done—A. That very 
thing has been advocated by some members of our association. 

The CHAtRMAN: What effect would that have upon the consumer? 

Mr. Picken: No effect whatever. 

The CHatrmaAn: On the consumer’s price? 


Mr. Pickri: You could limit the price to the consumer also, to ten cents, = 
if you want to; but let the farmer get a fifty-fifty division in the price of milk. — 
He is entitled to it, and let him get it. 

The Witness: As the number of dairies has increased in Hamilton, the — 
spread between the cost of production and the cost to the consumer has gradually _ 
crept up. To-day we have wagons on the streets of Hamilton, who are handling 
possibly one-fifth-—possibly not that much—of what they should be handling; 
one driver following another, trying to steal business from him. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Sure, having a good time.—A. Yes. 

Q. Joy-riding?—A. - Yes, : 

Q. Sure—A. Yes, and these men are all well paid; they have got to be. 

Q. Better than the farmer, a good deal?—-A. I believe the average driver 
for the Hamilton dairies, with the commission he receives, is receiving in the 
neighbourhood of $30 per week. Now, I venture to say that you could count the. 
producers on the fingers of your one hand, in the county of Wentworth, who 
made that this last year, with a capital investment of anywhere from $10, 000 to 
$15,000. 

The Cuamrman: Any further questions, gentlemen? Well, thank you, Mr. 
Fletcher. ' 
We will adjourn now until 10.30 to-morrow. 


The committee adjourned at 5.55 p.m. until 10.30 a.m., eae May 2, 
1933. 
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APPENDIX “B” 
‘PRESENT COST OF PRODUCING MILK AT LOCALDA FARM 
eos 375 pounds of milk per day 


; Per day 
and concentrates, 140 ee EG cic ate 2 CGR ah coe A aan at ee eer a Uae $1 40 
: (onubatol Salieen ee Oh A soo ASL ENG is Sa a eee cr a 1 60 
hours.. .. DT onda seh CTI Cg 1 80 
m, 18 cows at $1,500-—10. per eent = $100. BEC Are a aN acti ah oe A ee ee ee 40 
as at $3,000—5 per cent= $150 Rete eis aay aya peers are cyte atcs GET ihe 40 
pee pens cent = =$36.50.. EScRert iA oi sheers ae ae Lite wully a eae ae ia 10 
Tl ‘services—$30.. ; ee 08 
eeu (ice, labour) .. ee ae eet Ee uN oe oe hore ere 4 15 
is f taxes... dhe este tg Coe emcee RNR orc. eiw en Sako 30 
=a Ooenen Cwitter csi $6 33 
PROCEEDS 
eof milk eo dairy. Se eee ek eS] OT. for 8.2; milk 
yea Re nee ee ewe. oy, BOA 
MremeCOrs manic’ Weal plays ule yee te hee Re NR Se oa 2 ia $11 70 
of butterfat—24 cents. 
nds, 3-2 per cent=12 pounds fat. 
imiineaiameconts 4 davai weekw) sl ee ee eke be ed ch be ek ee 11 52 
Pounds skim milk at 15 cents.. BG een ee eek ae ee rae) ae Se vis oes 2 25 
- 7 days milk yielding.. .. $25 47 
: =3.64 per day. 
s yielding 3 64 
ste =97 cents per cwt. 
] costing $1.69 yielding 97 cents per cwt. 
as =a loss of $2.70 per day. 
COST OF PRODUCING MILK IN THE TORONTO AREA 
milk =32,000 cows at $75.. " Shree $ 2,400,000 
~2 acres for grain, 2 acres for hay and silage=128, 000 acres, ‘with 
eobuildings, at.$75..-.. . ee eae a ae 9,600,000 
500 of implements and horses, one-half charged to “dairy. 
MEMO OC ARIS Te ern lk fe es sa ste Ss eee Se ine ale 2,625,000 
$14,625,000 
Teo. PRIN nacre eee or ee Aras mee me otits BT OOO 
Taxes chargeable to dairy.. Eine Rea bao AG Hat TS Deen ne 75 
shing, SO MMO SUppIES and eXPENses-.2 62.286. OF. Ye ek et D5 
ms, each. . ; Dire mays Bete tay RN ea eT ae OL DOO 4,200,000 
t m $14,695,000 at 5 per cent... RP rte ey ene Sees MORIN ee ie senut cvs 731,250 
2,920,000 AMEE Ostet ee cn ee Cn ES a ye Ae $ 4,931,250 
Bee é Wratheinterest- se... $l G9) per can. 
2 11 per cwt. 
Without interest. .- 1 44 per can. 
1 80 per ecwt. 


or this investment of g14e 625,000 for labour, taxes, and expenses, the 

rs receive approximately $1 23 per cwt. for bottled ‘milk containing 3-6 

t of butter fat. 

For an investment at $1,000 per can the distributors estimate a total capital 
e of $8,000,000. For this and the labour of pasteurizing, bottling and 
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sone Lane Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bouchard, ate 


Pie Perfection Dairy Limited of Montreal. Mr. Pickel shies that the said 
davit be incorporated in the revidiemtue. Objection was taken by Mr. Dupuis. 


oe motion by Mr. aca the said affidavit was ordered printed on the 
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Ewtby 7 Caulfield, president of Caulfield’s Dairy Limited and T. H. Thorne, 
ret accountant of Borden’s Limited were severally called, sworn, examined 


ig The question of calling further witnesses was discussed and referred to the 
ibcommittee. 

‘The chairman submitted the names of the subcommittee appointed to draft 
report, as follows: Messrs. Tummon, Pickel, Bertrand, Cayley, Loucks, 
man, and Bouchard. 

= The meeting adjourned at the call of the Chair. 


= A. A. FRASER, 
; Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF ComMMons, 
Turspay, May 2, 1933. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
0.30 a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


_ The CHairMAN: Before we start with witnesses this morning, I think we 
uld come to a conclusion about the matter of taking any further evidence. 
the last hearing it was the opinion of the members that we should close our 
ceedings very soon, and I am still of that opinion, if we are going to get any 
ort to the House before it closes. What is the committee’s wish in this 
pect? (Discussion follows.) 


Mr. Picket: Mr. Chairman, if I am not out of order, I should like to read 
in affidavit into the record. This is an affidavit of Mr. Elliot of Howick, Quebec, 
is made in relation to the evidence given by Mr. Monette of the Montreal 
at In answer to a question of Mr. Bowman. The question and answer are 
as follows:— 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. How is it you happened to discontinue that man?—A. There is 

no discrimination; there is a truck that does not stay there to receive 

milk there in that ‘district, and Mr. Elliot happened to be sending his milk 

in that truck; that is why we say we discontinued him. I will go further. 

_ We had some milk shippers in that same district that were shipping by 
C.N.R. and we keep them on because it suits us to do that. 


- Now, here is the affidavit of Mr. James B. Elliot:— 


x To Whom it May Concern: 


, James B. Elliott of the Parish of Tres-St-Sacrement, county of 
_Chateauguay, province of Quebec (Farmer) being duly sworn, deposeth 
and saith. 


1. That he was the only milk producer in the Howick territory which 
was ordered by Monette to discontinue shipping milk, that two near 
neighbours who previously shipped still continue to ship to Monette. 


2. That he shipped his milk by the Canadian National Railway not 
by truck at the time he was ordered to discontinue shipping to Monette. 


(Sgd.) James B. ELLiorr. 


_ Subscribed and sworn before the undersigned at the Village of 
Howick, this 27th day of the month of April, in the year one thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-three. 
(Sgd.) Davin Vass, 
Justice of the Peace in and for 
the District of Beauharnois. 
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Mr. TumMon: I move that the affidavit be spread on the record. 


Mr. Dupuis: Although I have no doubt about the affidavit—I should re’ 
on that—we must not forget that the witness against whom this affidavit is 
directed, was himself sworn before this committee. My recollection of British 
fair play and British custom, is that we should not proceed in the absence of 
the accused or the interested parties. I would submit before this affidavit is 
incorporated in the record, we should call Mr. Monette; otherwise, it is unfai 
I never heard, since Magna Charta of a person being convicted in his absence. 
He should be present. 


Mr. PickeL: This is simply a fact-finding body. We are not prosecuting 
nor persecuting Mr, Monette. He is not on trial. These are simple facts. If 
Mr. Monette wants to argue the point, it is strictly up to him; but J think th 
should be read into the record. 


Mr. Dupuis: With all due respect to my colleague—I was going to an 
my learned friend, he is learned enough in these matters to be called my learned 
friend—this is a real condemnation of Mr. Monette. Mr. Monette comes here 
and tells us that he had a truck that brought milk from that district. He said 
that in a sworn statement, and to-day in the absence of Mr. Monette, we pro- 
duce evidence to the contrary, and it would be left in that situation. The con- 
clusion is clear, Either Mr. Monette or Mr. Elliot has made a false statement. 
Hither one of them is perjuring himself. There must be one true statement and 
the other false. “= 


Mr. Moore: They are both sworn. 
Mr. Loucks: We are not responsible for that Mr. Chairman, at all. 


Mr. Witson: Mr. Chairman, I might say this: we all realize, no matter 
from what district he comes, that this is a common practice of the dairy com- 
panies, the cutting off of milk producers that are not satisfactory to them; and 
I think it is only doing justice to Mr. Elliot to have the affidavit placed upon 
the record. This could be followed out, if we had time, to bring producers from 
my section of the country especially, where the dairy companies cut them off, 
all over the country. As Dr. Pickel has said, this is a fact-finding body, and I 
cannot see any reason why the affidavit should not be placed on the record. 


Mr. Picke.: [ think in all fairness, a copy of this affidavit should be sent 
to Mr. Monette, and let him act accordingly. a 


The CHAIRMAN: Well gentlemen, this is not a court of law where Mr. 
Monette or Mr. Elliot is on trial. This is a fact-finding committee. Mr. 
Monette made certain statements under oath, of course. This affidavit has been 
presented by a member of the committee, a statement which was made under — 
oath, and I do not see why it should not be placed on the records of the com- _ 
mittee, and the committee give such weight to the evidence as it may think fit. 
Are you ready for the motion? Carried. i 


The CHARMAN: We have this morning, a representative from Caulfield’s Bie 
Dairy Limited, upon whom I shall now call. 


ROBERT FRANCIS CAULFIELD, called and sworn. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Will you give your position to the company?—A. President of Caulfield’s 


Dairy Limited, Toronto. 
Q. You have a statement to make?—A. I have a statement to make. 
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Mr Cena “AND GunTLEMEN: 


Bi undenstand that it is your desire to obtain information relating to 
conditions of the milk trade as it affects Caulfield’s Dairy Limited of 
ronto. I appreciate the opportunity afforded me to give this informa- 
jon. ¢ 


: First of all may T deal with the arrangements which are made for 
purchasing milk from the producers. 


Representatives of the distributing companies meet with the execu- 
tives of the Ontario Milk Producers’ Association and arrange with them 
the base price to be paid from time to time as market conditions war- 
rant. Pleasant relations have always existed between ourselves and the 
_ producers and we are, and always have been, anxious to co-operate with 
them for mutual benefit. 
eee Our greatest problem is the surplus milk coming into the city daily. 
_ This milk is being sold at sacrifice prices to some distributors, who in 
- turn undersell companies like ourselves who arrange to pay the producers 
_ the full price. This condition will be aggravated during the coming 
flush season of June and July, unless some way can be devised to take 
care of this surplus product. Many efforts have been made in previous 
years to deal with the matter, but owing to the lack of co-operation 
among the producers themselves, those efforts have not met with success. 
_ At the present time we are working in conjunction with the Ontario Milk 
_ Producers’ Association on a plan which we hope will remedy this situa- 
- tion. The outlines of this plan are as follows:— 


1. Producers who have a market in the city would not in future sell 
any milk to any other than their regular distributor—milk not 
required for use on their farms would be shipped as surplus to 
their regular distributor, thereby keeping their surplus from com- 
peting with their milk sold for street sales. 


2. There would be no hold-backs. Distributors who are able to 
handle any surplus shipped by producers would do so. Those 
unable to handle surplus, as is the case with many small dis- 
tributors, would arrange for some other distributor or creamery 

to handle this surplus. 

3. There would be control of the truckers by a joint committee, com- 
posed of representatives from the Producers’ Association, the 
distributors and the Truckers’ Association to ensure that truckers 
would not carry surplus milk to other than the regular dis- 
tributors. 

4. So as to give the Producers’ Association control of their members 
a form of contract would be agreed and the assistance of the 
civic authorities sought to ensure that only producers who are 
members of the association would be permitted to ship milk of 
the required standards to distributors. 


5. A range of prices would be set:— 
: (a) The top price for all milk sold as fluid milk; 
(b) A manufacturing price for milk required for ice cream 
manufacture, standardizing, etc.; 
(c) Butterfat price for all milk used for the manufacture 
of butter. 
6. Zoning would be considered with due regard to the interests of 
all regular licensed city shippers. 
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7. Bonding of all buyers and sellers of milk and milk products is — 
considered essential for the protection of the producers. 

8. Auditors (acceptable to both producers and distributors) would 
be appointed to examine the distributors’ records to determine 
the proportions of milk sold for street sales, for manufacturing 
purposes and as butter so that each shipper to a dairy would 
receive a blended price based on the exact proportions used for 
each purpose. In arriving at the blended price consideration _ 
would have to be given to the quota allowed each shipper as 
compared with the fluctuation of his surplus. a 


We have prepared a series of tables which will furnish your Com- 
mittee with information relating to the purchase and sales prices of milk 
by months by our company during 1932. From these tables it will be 
noted that we paid the producers an average of $1.48 per cwt. for 3-4 per 
cent milk f.o.b. the plant with an added 4 cents per point up or down as 
a premium, which resulted in their receiving an actual average of $1-536 
per cwt. for milk used for street sales, or 3-95 cents per quart.  —— 

We realized 10-03 cents per quart from the sales of this street milk, 
which resulted in a spread of 6-08 cents per quart. The majority of our 
business consists of retail trade, approximately only 5 per cent being 
wholesale. During 1932 we purchased a total of 22,100,486 pounds of 
milk at an average price of $1:5306 per cwt. or 3-94 cents per quart. 
This quantity included 1,237,540 pounds of surplus milk used for stand- 
ardizing cream at a price of $1-425 per ewt. a 

Actually the percentage of all milk purchased at association price is 
94-5 per cent and only 5-5 per cent at surplus price. es 


These figures show that we purchased in 1932, 6 per cent more milk 
at full association price than we required for street sales. ee 
This milk is received from producers within a radius of 12 to 90 
miles who pay an average charge of -32 cents per ewt. for hauling. a 
The following table explains how the spread per quart between pur- __ 
chase and sales price is accounted for:— e 


Cents 
Cost of -product.).:i:5 22 cS ae ee 
Production ‘expense. <4) 4 ene 
Selling. and delivery...) 45) 2.06.20. ee 
Gontainer'loss. 0.75 yore ee fe ee ee te 
Income tiax: 2740 A? Sai ee es te 
Net: profit. 7 ae re ae eens | 


We feel that if co-operation between the Ontario Milk Producers’ 4 
Association and Toronto distributors with the plan previously supplied 
can be put into operation, benefit to all concerned will result. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is your full statement, Mr. Caulfield, is it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. Have you a copy of that?—A. Not a spare one, no. 


By Mr. Tummon: ! = 
Q. I have just a few questions to ask, and I will be as brief as IT can. Mr. 
Caulfield, your company distributes one or two classes of fluid milk?—A. We 
have the special milk, which is the jersey and guernsey. These figures here 
are all— 
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As ee No, this is just the regular milk. 

‘The regular milk?—A. Yes. This does not include any special milk. 
or ‘That i is your standard milk?—A. Yes, standard milk. 

@. Can you tell the committee, or did you, the total number of pounds of 
that were being handled in the year 1982?—A. 1932? 

§ in Yes; as I understood it, your figures were for the peat 1932?—A. That 
is right. 

“ Q. Is that your fiscal year—the alondas year is your fecal year?—A. Yes. 
Q. The total number of pounds of milk that your company handled was 
t?—A. 22,100,486 pounds. 
Q. And you said that the association price that you paid for that was $1.50 
_ something?—A. You are speaking of street sale milk? 
— Q. Yes?—A. $1-536. 
== GQ $1-536; that is what might be known as the association price?—A. That 
was milk that was purchased at— 
___ Q. Association price, plus bonus?—A. Yes. 

~ Q- You pay a bonus?—A. Of four cents a point over 3:4 milk. 

— Q. Over 3:42—A. Yes. 

Q. How much of the total quantity of milk, of that 22,000,000 some odd 
p ane of milk that you handled, was paid for at that price?—A. 20,872,966 
unds 
_ Q. The balance then, I presume, would be known as canine milk?—-A. Yes. 
wo). And that amount was what?—A. 1,237,540 pounds. 

Q. What was that paid for per hundred pounds?—A. The average price 
as $1-425. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Your surplus milk?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

- @: How much?—A. $1-425. 
Q. What you gave us then, as paid for at.the association price, and the 
quantity paid for at the surplus price makes up the total quantity of milk that 
you have for 1932, does it not?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. Can you give us the total cost of that milk, fluid milk, for the year 1932, 
per quart? Have you that figured out in your table there? I think I noticed 
that you said you had some tables. 

oes The CuatrMaNn: There are two different figures there per quart, are there 


s : The Witness: Street sale milk, 3-95. 


By Mr. Tummon: 
. That is the cost was 3:95?—A. Yes. 
. That was the association, 20,000,000 some odd pounds?—A. Yes. 
. What was the average price per quart sold?—A. 10-03. 
. And that left a spread of 6-8?—A. Right. 
. I think I got those figures down.—A. 6-08. 
~ Q. On that table that you gave us there—I could not hear very well—I 
Bich you broke down that spread, didn’t you? 


- The CHARMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


f Q: In the statement that you gave?—A. I didn’t just hardly get that. 
- Q. You broke it down, or broke it up, whichever you have a mind to call 
I _~ Yes. 
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Q. Would you go over those figures again, please?—A. Cae: of predunel Z 
4-24; production expense, -76; selling and delivery, 4-26; container loss, -19; 
income tax, :07; net profit, 51. 3 
ae That i is a net profit of approximately a half a cent a quart?—A. Righi 
sir. iss 

Q. I was just comparing the spread. Your firm is part of the Borden Com- 
pany Limited, or Borden’s Limited?—A. Borden’s Limited. 

Qushe stands i in the same relation to Borden’s Limited as does City Dairy? 

—A. Right. 

Q. I notice where the spread in the City Dairy was 5:36; your spread 
is 6:8. : 

Mr. Picken: 6:08. 

The Witness: 6:08. 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. That is considerably over half a cent a quart; can you account for that 
or give any explanation of that, Mr. Caulfield?—A. Unless the retail business _ 
- realize more for milk than the other company. oo 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. One company may have more wholesale business 
than the other. 

Q. I notice that their figure, I think, was 3-88 per quart cost; yours was” 
3°95 ¢ A. Right. BS 

C): Not a ereat deal of difference there. : 

The CHairMAN: There is a difference there; he says 4:24 cost, in breaking 
it down. j 
Mr. Tummon: Oh, yes; I am looking at the wrong figures. Not 3:95. That 
is another company’s figure. It is 4:24, yes. 3-95 was his cost. ; 

By Mr. Stirling: SP 

Q. What is the difference between 3:95 and 4:24?—A. That would be a, 

inventory, adjustments, waste, and loss of milk returned from routes. 


By Mr. Tummon: = 

Q. Let us get that, Mr. Caulfield; do I understand you to say this, that 
taking the total quantity of association milk that you purchased, it cost you — 
3) eas Per quart. : é 

Q. Per quart?—A. Yes. : 

Q. But when you figured the loss, you found that you had only sufficient 
quarts—that the cost was 4:24 asa result of wastage and such?—A, 4-4, that _ 
was the product cost. oe 

Q. Do I understand that the difference between the cost given in the one — 
case of 3-95 and 4-24 represents a loss of milk from some place, to you?—A. 
Yes, there is a waste in the milk that is returned on routes, from the drivers; it 
has to be churned. 

@. You don’t count that milk in surplus prices, the returns, that is, that 
milk that is returned from the routes and used for churning?—A. No, sir. 

Q. That is paid for at association prices?—A. Yes, 

Q. Well, that is so much. Some of the other companies turned that back 
into surplus.—A. Not in our case here. 

Q. You say that your average sale price per quart was 10-:03?—A. The 
price that we realized on the milk? # 

Q. Yes.—A. It was 10:3. 

Q. 10-3?—A. 10-03. 

Q. That is what I thought, 10-03. I think the price given us the other 
day by your sister company, if I may so call it, was 09-24, the average sale price. 
That, you say, may be caused by one company having more wholesale business 
than the other?—A. A bigger percentage of wholesale trade. 
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ae Mag say your net per ae was °51?—A. Yes. 

Mr. TumMmon: Hp Thorne is already sworn. I would like to ask him a 
ion. Have you the profit per quart there, Mr. Thorne, for City Dairy 
morning? 


Mr. Tuorne: No, sir, I have not, Mr. Tummon. I am sorry. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


-Q. What I was trying to figure out, in my mind, was how it comes that 
one company seems to be much more efficient in regard to profits than the — 
er one; on the spread of 5-36 cents per quart, the City Dairy made a profit, 

nd the profit for Caulfield’s on a spread of 6-08 cents per quart is just about 
‘the same?—A. I didn’t just get that, Mr. Tummon. 

Q. Well, what I was wondering was this: the City Dairy, I think, had a 
pread of 5-36 cents per quart. Their profit was, if I remember correctly, 
ractically the same as your profit, and you have a spread of 6-08 cents per 
uart?—A. Well, a big volume of wholesale business would make that differ- 
ence, sir. 

-Q. In what way, Mr. Caulfield?—A. Well, the wholesale business would. 
aturally pull his spread down. 

 Q. But that would not interfere with bis profit?—A. Why, sure. He would 
ave a bigger volume and smaller profits to work on. 

Q. Yes, but it is the spread that we are dealing with—A. Well, a smaller 
pread and a bigger volume would give him more profit than a big spread and 
mall volume. 

Q. But then, in other cases we have where the volume of milk handled was 
pproximately the same as your own, working on a spread of 4-5, showing a 
rofit of approximately -58 and -60 cents. It is just a question. I have taken 
he time to make a little table of these, and one of the things that has rather 

uzzled me is the difference in spread when the profit does not vary much. You 
ave, on your table there, broken up that spread so as to show how it is appor- 
ioned, the cost, have you not, and that will be filed with the Clerk?—A. I didn’t 
get that. 

_ Q. You have broken up that spread, I say, on a table there that you will 
le with the Clerk?—A. Yes. 
Q. Very well, we will leave that. I will get what information I want in 
hat. In regard to surplus milk, how do you handle the surplus milk? How 
do you use it?—A. How do we use it? 
~Q. Yes?—A. We use it in standardization cream; and any surplus we have 
eyond that, we churn it. 

@: When you say for standardizing cream, what do you mean by that?—A. 
Our cream comes in at 40 or 32 per cent, or both: and we have four different 
rades of cream to make out of it, 8, 16, 24 and 32. 

Q. And if it comes in, for example, at 40 per cent cream, and you want 
0 standardize it to 32, you add milk to it to bring it down?—A. Yes. 

_ Mr. Tummown: I guess that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
~Q. What grades of cream do you deal in, Mr. Caulfield?—A. We have a 
ereal cream containing 8 per cent butterfat; we call that cereal cream. 
Q. Yes?—A. Then we have 16 per cent cream, 24 and 32. 
- Q. What are the prices of those per quart?—A. 8 per cent, 262 cents per 
quart; 16 per cent, 53 cents per quart; 24 per cent, 80 cents per quart; 32 per 
cent, $1.07 per quart. 
ay Q How do you pay for that cream? That is on the butterfat basis. You 
y cream do you?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Do you separate any of your surplus milk for crane ekt No. 
Q. What do you pay for cream, that is at the present time?—A. We pay | 
an average of 30-6 per pound fat. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is for ’32?—A. That is for butterfat. 
Q. For the year 1932?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: es: 

Q. Could you give us an estimate, Mr. Caulfield, of what your profit is per 
quart on 32 per cent cream?—A. We have it figured out in half pints here. 

Q. That will be easy to estimate?—A. 40 cents a pound. 

Q. You make 10 cents a pound on that?—A. 40 cents a pound profit fat 
on a half a pint of cream. “ 

Q. I didn’t quite catch you—40 cents what?—A. 40 cents profit on the — 
fat per half pint of cream. ' 

Q. Mr. Caulfield, will you tell us, with the 40 per cent cream that you~ 
buy, what would be the cost of one gallon of 40 per cent cream?—A. There 
would be one pound of fat in one quart of 40 per cent cream. 

Q. In the one quart?—A. In the one quart. 

Q. Let us figure it out; there is one pound?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would cost you 32 cents?—A. Yes. 


Q. That would be $1.28 a gallon; would you pay $1.28 a gallon for that?— a _ 


A. Yes, that is about right. 
Q. What would you sell that gallon of cream for? Is the price about 


equalized between the 8 per cent, 16 per cent, 24 per cent and 32 per cent?— a 
A. Our average selling price of 32 per cent cream—not 32 per cent cream but a 


in the year of 1932, is $1.40. 

Q. That is $1.40 a quart?—A. $1.49 a quart—a gallon. 

Q. $1.49 a quart?—A. A gallon. 

Q. That is your selling price?—A. That is what we realize for it. 

@. You mean profit?—A. No, selling price. 

Q@. Oh, oh. You sell at $1.07 a quart?—-A. Would you mind repeating your 
question over again? 

Q. You pay $1.28 for 40 per cent cream you buy from the farmer; you 
pay $1.28 for— 

The CuatrMan: Per gallon. 

Mr. Pickgei: Yes, per gallon. ‘ 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What would you realize out of that gallon of cream, selling as 8 per > 
cent, 16 per cent, 24 per cent and 32 per cent? What would that net you for 


a gallon of cream ?— A. The average selling price in 1932 was $1.49 a gallon. 
Q. A gallon of what, 40 per cent cream?—A. Average cream, 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
Q. What is average cream? 


The CHarrMAN: That is an indefinite statement, a very indefinite state- — .. 


ment. 
The Wirness:. I thought that is what you asked. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. No, I have asked you a specific question directly; a gallon of 40 per cent 


cream that you pay the farmer $1.28 for, will make you how many gallons of | i 


eight per cent cream—five gallons? 


we sae aic oh 
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‘The eres tyes Oh, more than that. 


' The Witness: I am sorry, I can’t give you that figure just now. It will 
He a little figuring out. 


Mr. Picket: It will be approximately 5 gallons. 
~ Mr. BoucHarp: More than that. 
~ The Cuatrman: There would be more than that, because they add milk; 
they add 3-4 milk to it. 
-. .Mr. BoucHarp: Nine. 
_ Mr. Pickeu: Say about nine, would it be? 
>» Mr. BoucuHarp: Yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


 Q. Let us get at this; it is rather important, more important than I thought. 
You would get how many gallons? You must certainly know how many gallons 
‘ou would get of 8 per cent cream out of it?—A. Well, I have done a lot of that 
ind of work, but I have got a little rusty on those figures, but I will get those 
igures for you. 

Q. Well, it is simply a matter of mathematics, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have got a gallon of 40 per cent cream, and you are asked how 
ny gallons of 8 per cent cream that will make. 

~The Cuatrman: It is not an easy computation to make. 

Mr: Boucwarp: No, it is not. 


Mr. Pickei: I know, if you take into calculation the diluting which you 


The CHarRMAN: Yes, they use milk of 3:4, of 3-6, to dilute the cream down 
o 8 per cent. It is rather a complicated mathematical question. 


- Mr. Pickeu: Mr. Bouchard may be able to tell us. 


Mr. Boucuarp: Yes. We call that cream; it is a very polite term for milk, 
nD Phich we have twice as much butterfat as in the ordinary good milk. So 
ou take a gallon of milk, 3-5, and you add to it 4-4let us take a little more, 
et us add five—if you take eight gallons of milk and you add a gallon of your 
cream of 40, that would give about an average of eight gallons of cream at 
8 per cent; so that if you figured it 7 gallons of milk and one gallon of cream, 
that makes it eight gallons, roughly. 


The Cuarrman: It would make some difference, would it not, Professor, 
as to the quality of the milk, whether it is 3-2 milk or 4 per cent. 


_ Mr. Boucuarp: 3-2 ie is no milk. I am taking 3-5. It would be easier 
with 4, but let us take it 3-5; then vou have the cost of your milk and the 
( 0st of your cream; and I think, roughly, 8 gallons would be about right. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

—_ Q. Now, Mr. Caulfield, that roughly speaking will make you nine gallons? 
Mr. Boucuarp: Eight, rather. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is not evidence, after all. I mean to say, it is not 


Mr. Boucuarp: No, i is not evidence, but it is evident. 
~The CHatrman: Oh, yes. 
, Mr. Rowe: Would Mr. Caulfield admit that it is evidence? 


By Mr. Pickel: 


2 oO. Do you. agree with those figures?—A. I would rather submit those 
“figures a little later on. 
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Q. Then, do so—A. All right. ; 

Q. Let us know your actual prefit on 8, 16, 24 and 32 per cent cream. ae 
The way I figure it, it gives vou $1.28, and you are getting 4 and 44 for 8 per 
cent cream. Now, in your evidence to Mr. Tummon, you said that your sur- 
plus milk was used largely in standardizing that cream?—A. Yes. ia 

Q. Why should there be a diminution in the price of that surplus mi 
when you are making a good deal more than you are on the sale of ease 
milk?—A. Well, that has “been the buying arrangement for— 

(Oe dt understand it is the buying arrangement, but why? Is there any reason 
for it, when you are making more money on it than you are on whole milk, a 
good deal more?—A. We have always bought our surplus milk for standardizing 
or any other manufacturing that may be used along in the dairy business. 

Q. At a lesser price?—A. Yes; manufacturing butter or ice cream. 

Q. Is there any reason why that should be done, why the producer should 
be penalized on that milk that you use to standardize cream, when you are 
making more on it than you are on the street sales, a good deal—twice as much? — 
—A. Well, the surplus milk that we have been buying is pretty near on a par | 
with the price— 

Q. $1.42 compared with $1.53?—A. Yes. 

Q. You dock it 11 cents?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tummon: b; 


Q. At the same time, is it not a fact that the standard price of association — aa 
milk is $1.45?—A. $1.48 was the average price for 1932. . 


~ 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. No, but the standard price?—A. Was $1.45 for eleven months of 1932. 


By Mr. Tummon: Dg 
@. What I was going to say is the extra amount that you pay as a bonus - oS 
is not settled so much with the association; it is a matter of the companies 


giving a bonus for their milk?—A. No. . We paid the producer $1.30 a hundred 
for his surplus milk plus a bonus, for all the surplus milk. 


By the Chairman: 


@. You paid a bonus on the surplus milk as well, for higher grade butter- 
fat?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. When did Caulfield’s become amalgamated with Borden’s?—A. June ee 
1929. 

Q. When was Caulfield’s first HClO Ny ae August 28, 1914. 

. What was the capitalization? —A. $40,000. ‘ 

Q. Was there a readjustment made of the financial structure after that?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. It remained that until Borden’s took it over?—A. Yes. 


The CHairMAN: In June, 1929, that was. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. How was that $40,000 made up, in what shape?—A. There were 400 
shares of $100 par value. 
Q. Were they all issued?—A. Yes. 
Q. Who controlled that company, Mr. Caulfield?—A. S. Caulfield, my 
father. 
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a closed vas aes Yes. 
Q. What was the price to Borden’s?—A. You mean what stock Borden’s 


“Yes?—A. 7,560 shares of $25 ‘par value. 


By the Chairman: 


. 7,560 shares?—A. Yes. 
Q. Of no par value?—A. Of $25 par value. 
Q. ‘Those would be preferred shares?—A, Just a minute—yes, that is correct. 


ig _ By Mr. Bertrand: 
— Q. 7,560 shares?—A. 7,560 shares. 


By the Chairman: 
_Q. Preferred shares or common?—A. Common shares of the Borden Com- 


Mr. BERTRAND: What else? 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Anything else?—A. That is all. 

Q. Any good will?—A. That is all that was paid for the company. 
_Q. Do you pay any dividends?—A. Have we paid any dividends? 
: Q. Do you pay any dividends now?—A. No. 
ae Q. What were the dividends paid under the old firm name of Caulfield’s?— 

A. None. 

Q. What was the profit?—A. The profit on the old company up until 1929? 
Q. Yes—A. I am sorry, I only have the one, 1928 profit. 

 Q. All right, give us that?—A. $23,613.67. 

Q. On a $40,000 capitalization. 


_. By Mr. Pickel: 
~ Q. What became of the profit—there was no dividend, what became of the 
fit?—A. Built up in surplus. 


do; if it is your See 

The CHarrMAN: We are satisfied with that, doctor. 
Mr, Picke.: Yes, sir. 

Mr. THorne, recalled. 

The CuarrMan: Mr. Thorne is sworn. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


. What became of that surplus, Mr. Thorne?—A. That was retained in 
usiness and turned over in the present Borden’s Limited. 
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Q. Does that include everything, reserves and all?—A. That was only 
surplus. 

The CHamman: I would suggest, doctor, that you ask Mr. Thorne what 
assets were turned over at that time to the Borden’s company. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Yes, what were the final assets funned over at the time Borden’s took zt 
over, for what you paid how much, Mr. Thorne—calculated in dollars?—A. — 
$695,520. 

Q. Now, that is the amount of 7,560 shares at $25?—A. The market value 
of the shares at that time was $92 per share. os 

Q. In this transfer, Mr. Thorne, the Borden’s company took over the sur- 


plus reserves and all assets of the Caulfield’s company?—A. What they call 


their net assets, yes. Now, there was another company that entered into that 
same merger, Mr. Pickel; you have not inquired as to that yet. ce 
Q. What company was that?—A. That was known as Caulfield’s Limited a 
of 2187 Yonge street, Toronto. i 
Q. Well, was that a subsidiary? 


by a separate organization. 
Q. Was that included in the $695,000?—A. That is exclusive of that. 


A. That was entirely separate, crea 


Q. What was paid for the other company ?—A. Figured at the market a 


value of Borden’s shares at that time $623,942.08. 


Q. Were these two Caulfield’s separate and distinct companies?—A. At the 7 


time of the acquisition, yes. 
Q. Who were the officials?—A. You mean of the first company or the 
second? 2 
Q. Of both Caulfield’s, were they different officials?7—A. Yes. The officials 
of S. Caulfield & Son, the original or the older company of the two were Samuel 
Caulfield, president, Robert Francis Caulfield, William George Caulfield, = 
Caulfield and Florence Caulfield. 
Q. That was a family affair?—A. A family affair, yes. + 
Q. What was the other company, Mr. Thorne? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The other company was known as Caulfield’s Dairy Limited wasen’t it? 
—A. Yes. Ernest W. Stronach, president, Mrs. Marian Christian, Alexander H. 
Stevenson, F. W. Lines, A. N. Worthington and W. L. Knowles. 

Q. Why did they take the firm name of Caulfield’s Dairy, is there no eon- 
nection between the two?—A. Not at the time, they merely adopted that. for 
trade purposes. 


Q. And the other company permitted that—you mean, there was no direct — = 


connection between them of a financial kind?—A. No. 


Q. But I would imagine that the Caulfield family had an interest in this . 


company ?—A. No, none whatsoever; it was a competitive company. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. And the parent company permitted that firm to use that name?—A. 
Well, I may say that this is a North Toronto company, as it was called com-— 
monly, and was organized May 22, 1924; whereas the original Caulfield com- 
pany was organized in 1914. 

Q. Did they pay anything for the use of the name?—A. Perhaps I na 
better give you the purchase price that covered the whole thing. 


The CHatRMAN: You did not give us the financial set-up of Caulfield’s 
Limited at the beginning, the company which was organized in 1914. 
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ee BovucHarp: This company is ten years after the original company. 


_ Ir. ‘THornzi: Perhaps IJ had better start with the original company, S$. 
ld & Sons. 


_ By the Chairman: 
. All right—-A. The only balance sheet I have from their records is dated 
ary 1, 1929, and unfortunately that also includes the North Toronto com- 
r which turned over its net assets to Caulfield’s Dairy Limited, the present 
yany. I haven’t the balance sheet of both companies separate, but I have 
rged figures that combined their balances at the date of acquisition. 
What I cannot understand is how these companies are taken in in the 
me organization if there was no connection between them prior to that time? 
A. When the Borden’s company came along, as Mr. Spotton said, ‘‘and looked 
er the fence,” they thought both companies should be merged, and they pro- 
to do that and make one company from the two old ones. 
The dealings between Borden’s and these companies must have been 
eparate at the beginning?—A. It was, each company was purchased separately 
_ —their respective net assets purchased—and then merged in the present Caul- 
: field's Dairy Limited. 
Q. I see, on the merger in the financial Bs? they came kat and 


By Mr. Pickel: 
. Did these two companies, Mr. Thorne, sell out to Borden’s on the same 


ce?_A. Approximately. 
_Q. What was the capitalization of this concern, Caulfield’s Dairy?—A. 


ae the Chairman: 
‘the time of acquisition?—A. At acquisition it was $1,200,000—the 
af ny. 


By Mr. Pickel ; 


i“ ,0002—A. Ear it is a little difficult, Mr. Pickel, to oman ne Borden’s 

: Limited entered into this set-up and how Borden’s company of New York 

enter into it; the old shareholders of both old companies—S. Caulfield, and 
aulfield’s Dairy Limited of North Toronto—received shares in the Borden’s 

: ‘Company New York stock. 

~Q. Of about a million and a quarter?—A. A little over a million and a 

i quarter, yes. Then the net assets of both of these purchased companies were 

merged in the new Caulfield’s Dairy Limited with a capitalization of $1,200,000 

—of their Caulfield’s Dairy Limited common stock, $1,200,000. 

Q. Mr. Thorne, did that $1,200,000 adequately cover the assets of these 

companies?—A. Plus goodwill, yes. 

Q. Plus goodwill, how much for goodwill?—A. Goodwill was set up at 

ap roximately $901,516.23. 

Q. That was for both companies?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us how that was divided?—A. I could not tell you that. 

Q. That was a lump sum for both?—A. A lump sum for the two, yes. 

Q. The assets of these companies were purchased by Borden’s at $1,358,000 

some odd dollars. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. In stock of Borden’s?—A. In the stock of the Borden’s company. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What is the par value of that?—A. If you want to look at it from the — 
par value standpoint it was $25 a share; and from the market value standpoint, 


$92 a share. 
Q. But in 1932, Mr. Thorne, that would represent a market value of how 
much?—A. Do you mean, of their stock? 
Q. That Borden’s had invested in Caulfield’s?—A. Ment of course, vinidoe 
stand that no shares of Caulfield’s Dairy Limited were outstanding in the 
hands of the company, they are all held by Borden’s Limited of Canada. 
Q. Sure, what is the value of the investment to Borden’s to-day in dollars, 
giving it at par? A. That would be a division. 
Q. Not par, at market value?—A. I don’t know what the market value — 
would be, there is no market for it, Mr. Pickel; it is not for sale. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is it put at on the company’s books?—A. $1,420,000 at 1932 is the © 
outstanding capital. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. On that stock what is your surplus to-day, Mr. Thorne; that is, does the 
set-up for depreciation and everything else—give us a lump sum?—A. The 


surplus as at December 31, 1932, amounts to $179,648.52. 


By the Chairman: a 

Q. That is the surplus of profits in the profit and loss account?—A. In the 
profit and loss account, yes, built up from the date of acquisition. oe 

By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Will you give me those figures again, please?—A. $179,648.52. 
Q. Now, does that include the sum set aside for depreciation?—A. No. 
Q. What is your depreciation account?—A. $191,899.77. 


@. Are there any other sums set aside for any purpose?—A. Reserve for . a 


fire insurance, $4,329.37. 


By the Chairman: . 

Q. Bad debts?—A. $5,252.58; for reserve for taxes prior period $204.05; 
that covers all reserves. a 
Q. That is, nearly $400,000 about $380,000’—A. Approximately, yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Who are the officials to-day of Caulfield’s in Toronto?—A. Messrs. 
R. F. Caulfield, president, Toronto; W. G. Caulfield, vice-president, Toronto; __ 
H. A. Cronk, New, York; Pia, Fox, New York; A. T. Johnston, New York; ~~ 
jel. (On 18. Mockbridge, assistant secretary and peainae treasurer, Toronto, and 

Col. C. M. Ruttan, Toronto. Other officers: Messrs. W. H. Rebman, secretary, 


New Yorkokn i: Noetzel, treasurer, New York; T. D. Waibel, assistant secre- a 


tary, New York, and G. Bittner, assistant treasurer, New York. 


Q. What are the salaries of the Toronto officials?—A. R, F, Paulield, a 


$6,750. 
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By the (i, ae 


ee Q. Does he act in any other capacity except as president?—A. No, that 
is all. Mr. W. G. Caulfield, $4,500. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


_ Q. Those salaries include ferric? A. That is ‘alll 
_ Q. No extras, or anything like that?—A. No other executive salaries. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I would like to know something about the financial set-up of Caulfield’s 
Dairy Limited; you say that there is so much stock, how is that stock issued— 
s it all in preferred stock?—A. You mean, the present capitalization? 

~ Q. Yes—A. In common stock. 

. All in common stock?—A. $100 par value. 

. What is it set on the books at?—A. It is carried at $1,420,000. 

How many shares are there?—A. 14,200. 

That is, $100 a share par value?—A. That is right. 

. Have you taken out any profits at all?—A. No dividends were declared. 
. No dividends were declared?—A. None. 

. And no advances made to the parent company?—A. No advances were 
ade directly to the parent company, there was some surplus cash transferred 
over to the Borden’s Company Limited in Toronto. 

-_ Q. Is that included in your surplus account?—A. Well, indirectly, yes. 
Q. That figure of practically $180,000 does that include that transfer?— 
A: Well, indirectly. You understand, of course,—we discussed that once before 
—that the surplus is the difference between the assets and the liabilities; now, 
this cash that was transferred from the Caulfield’s Dairy Limited to the Borden’s 
Company Limited merely represented an account receivable which entered in- 
irectly into this surplus figure which I gave you. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. There were no dividends paid from the Toronto office?—A. No dividends. 
_ Q. All from New York?—A. On the parent company’s stock, the Borden’s 
company of New York. 


Q. It is all parent company stock now, there is no more Caulfield’s?— 
A. That is right. 

a Q. Gan you tell us, Mr. Thorne, anything about the stock that is held in 
Canada?—A. The name, you mean? 

Q. I am not talking about the smaller ones, but the larger ones—for in- 
stance, Mr. Caulfield?—-A. Unless he can tell you himself I haven’t any list 
of shareholders. 


_ Mr. Caurietp: The amount of stock held in Borden’s by the Caulfield 
family, you mean is there any stock—yes, sir. 


_ Mr. Picket: How much? 

Mr. Cav.LrFietp: That is something I could not tell you very handy. 
Mr. Picxei: Approximately? 

Mr. CavuLFrieLp: Approximately 2,000 shares. 

Mr. Picken: That is, by the family. 

Mr. CavLFrietp: No, that is by myself. 

The CHatRMAN: You partly own the whole 560 common shares? 
Mr, Cauurietp: No sir, I have a brother. 


The CuairMAN: I don’t mean the preferred, but the Caulfield corporation 
$ it existed prior to being taken over? 
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Mr. CAvuLFIELD: Yes. ee 


Mr. TumMon: Has the financial statement for 1932 been filed in a fo 
similar to that which has been filed by other witnesses? Baa. 


Mr, CAvLFietp recalled. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. I would just like to ask one more question, Mr. Chairman, ALS dnigke 
be permitted: what does it cost you to manufacture ice cream, what are you 
manufacturing standards and so forth; and at what price was the milk used i 
the manufacture of ice cream and these other things paid for?—A. We don’ 
handle ice cream. 

Q. That was one of your recommendations here, but you still persist in 
segregating the price of milk that is used to dilute cream to standard from the 
whole milk price; why is that necessary?—A. Well, I think if we didn’t bu a 
our milk at a reduced price below the street sale price we would have outside 
cream come in and compete against our cream market. = 

Q. I know, but you really agree that the milk that you use for the stand- 
ardization of cream, that you receive certainly a great deal higher profit on 
that than you do on ‘the milk that you sell from door to door. You have given 
us some information here with regard to what could be done to regulate the 
milk situation; do you think that the farmer is getting a living price for — 
production of milk? You are not a farmer?—A. No. 

Q. You do not know anything about the producing end?—=A. No. : 

Q. Perhaps you can’t answer that question of your own knowledge, bu 
what do you think—what are the rumours that you hear?—A. Well, my onl 
information is that the producers themselves still send their milk in and offe 
it below the $1.45 price, and it looks as though there must be a lot of money 
in it from the producer’s end of it. =x 

Q. Do you not think that perhaps if we had intelligent control over the 
milk situation, if there was a percentage basis established as the producer’s 
price, do you not think that that would do some good to the producer?—A. I _ 
think that is where we will have to start before we get any improvement. 

@. Do you not think if the farmer were assured of a fifty-fifty break i 
the price of milk that the distributors would get after the Boards of Health an 
the civic authorities and regulate the inflow of milk into cities in their own 
interest; you know you can do it, the distributors have control of the cit 
situation?—A. Well, we would have to get a very low cost of handling milk 
give the farmer fifty- fifty on the consumer’s dollar. 

Q. Well, he is entitled to it. 


By Mr. Bouchard: 


Q. There is just one point I would like to make out, if the witness will b 
kind enough to give us the price of cereal cream. Is this cereal cream recognize 
as a standardized cream? You said that it was 8 per cent, and in some cas 
it has been given as 10 per cent. There is ‘a general observation I want to mak 
here, perhaps it would help to solve the problem for both the consumer and the 
producer. Do you think we can decently call cream a product which has onl 
8 per cent fat in it. The word cream, if I understand it properly, applie 
originally to the cream that naturally comes up to the top of a milk pan—what 
is the average, of what I should call the natural cream in the average milk 
You know something about the technique of this fat; what in your opinion 
would be the average of what we might call old fashioned cream, before separ- 
ators were invented; would it be 18 or 20 per cent, or something like that?— 
You are speaking now of cream just as it comes on the top of a can. 


‘ 


tl 
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Q. On the top of any container?—A. I would say that the cream on milk 
ch has been standing 24 hours would test between 22 and 24 per cent. 
. That is more than I expected. The word cream has been derived from 
product, and now you take a cream which is just one-third of the natural 
product—if we set it at 24 per cent, I think 24 per cent is rather high, and I 
would be prepared to make it 22 or even 20—you take this product and you 
dilute it and you still call it cream. This term is very deceiving, I think we 
‘should come to some understanding about this product for both the producer 
nd the consumer, and give a proper definition to the word cream. The word 
ream has been used for centuries and centuries to describe a product of not 
than 20 per cent or 18 per cent butterfat, and now you come with an 8 per 
cent. product and you still call it cream but you add the word cereal?—A. No, 
you are wrong, sir; we don’t call anything below 10 per cent fat cream, we call 
ereal cream. 
~Q. But you call it cream?—A. We don’t call it cream. 
-Q. You call it cereal cream, and I think that is a very deceiving feature. 
ow, if the consumer knew a little more, and I hope after this investigation the 
consumer will be better educated along these lines—you sell this cream for how 
much a quart?—A. The 8 per cent that you are speaking of now? 
 Q. Yes.—A. The retail price of that is 26%. 2 
tay, And the price of 40 per cent cream?—A. 32 per cent is the highest per- 
entage cream we sell in Toronto. 
-Q. 32 per cent, you have no 28?—A. No, we just have the four grades. 
Q. Have you a 24?—A. Yes, 8, 16 and 24. 
Q. How much do you sell the 24 for?—A. Eighty cents a quart. 
Q. Don’t you think that this 24 per cent cream is cheaper than the 80 cent 
am?—A. We found that the 8 per cent product found its way into a good 
ny homes that were not buying cream. It increased the demand for fat. 
That was the reason it was put on the market in the first place. 
Q. First of all this cream—and you are not the only one—it has been 
demonstrated all during this investigation this cream, judging by the butterfat 
content, is a much more expensive cream than the cream with the higher per- 
_ centage of butterfat. That is one point. That is, considering the percentage of 
fat on the top of the bottle?—A. Yes. 
Q. The only general point I would like to make—I would like to draw to 
_ the attention of the committee this point—that an 8 per cent cream, to my mind 
as no right at all to be called cream, because the word cream, as I said, 
ginated from the cream that naturally comes up on the top of the container, 
it is twice or three times as much as what you call cereal cream. You might 
aes ell any product on any name that you like, but I think that this word “cream” 
_ 1s a respectable word that we should preserve, and I think it would be much 
lore satisfactory for the consumer; because I take it for granted that very few 
he consumers are taking the trouble of going into the details when they buy 
cream. Ido not mean that you have deceived them—I do not mean that at all 
be ause you indicate the percentage; but this is not the proper word. Cream is 
noble a word, too noble to be applied to this product. After all, if you take 
ood jersey milk, 6 per cent, it is nearly as good—very close—to your cream 
There is a little difference of a little fat. But, would you call it cream? You 
ave 3 quarts of milk and one quart of cream in it. Would you call that cream? 
This cream is closer to milk than it is to cream. 


‘By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Mr. Caulfield, are you allowed to call 8 per cent cream?—A. No, sir. 


Q. Have you not a term that you apply to it?—A. No. We call j 
treat. We do not use the name “cream” at all. ena 
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By Mr- Pickel: 


Q. Now, Mr. Caulfield, I would just like to elaborate on this cream business 
You paid $1. 28 a gallon to the farmer for 40 per cent cream?—A. Yes. 

Q. Out of that one gallon of 40 per cent cream you are able to manufactur 
with your surplus milk 8 gallons of 8 per cent cream?—A. Those are not my 
figures. I did not submit them. 

Q. Let us have your figures?—A. I will have to get them later. I cannot 
figure it out just now. 

Q. File it with the clerk?—A. Yes. 


milk. 
By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. Now, that nets you $1.32, for which you paid $1.28 as the price of the ig 


Q. Mr. Chairman, while we have Mr. Thorne here, who always is able and 
willing to give us detailed information—I am not kidding—I liked his evidence _ 
when he told us that it would have gone by with the other witness that there a 


were so many shares at $25 a share. I had it looked up and I found that Mr. — 
Thorne is right; that it is worth $92 a share. However, that is outside the 
mark. Now, Mr. Caulfield, you know the thought of this committee is to enquire _ 
into the spread between the producer and the consumer. Therefore, if undue 
profits have been made the baby has been charged too much for the bottle, or 
else the farmer did not get enough or both. Now, let us just get this in short 
form. You started in business in August 1918. 

The CHarrMan: 1914. 

The Witness: 1914. 

Mr, Sporron: 1914 as Caulfield’s Limited. 

The CuHarrMan: S. Caulfield & Sons Limited. 

The Witness: 8. Caulfield & Son Limited. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. And your capital was 400 shares at $100 per share?—A. Right. 

Q. And that was fully paid up?—A. Yes. 4 

Q. There was $40,000 honest dollars put into the business at the ner a 
—A. Yes. 

The CuatrMAN: By the way, were there any bonds issued or anything of 
that kind? 

Mr, Sporron: I think he said not. That was the entire set-up. 


The Witness: Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Spotton: . a 
Q. Now, did you increase the stock issued at any time between then and _ 


1929?—A. No, sir. 
Q. So $40, 000 was the sum total capital invested in Caulfield & Sons 


Limited. 
The CuamrMaNn: The original investment, yes. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. There was no further increase of issue of stock?—A. No, sir. 
Q. $40,000 is the total capital?—A. Yes. aes, 
Q. $40,000 honest dollars put into the Caulfield & Sons Limited started the 
work. Would you give us the salaries drawn between 1914 and 1929—the major 


salaries?—A. At that time we were just working on a wage. My father, he 
was drawing approximately six or seven hundred dollars a month. Ss - 
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Q. That would be $8,400 a year?—A. Yes. My brother—we were getting 
just a wage of $40 or approximately $40 to $50 a week. 

Q. And that obtained to 1929?—A. No. I do not know where we make 
the break. I know we were making more money. It would be a case—I could 
get those figures for you. 

QQ. Perhaps you had not time to get that, but the telegram from the clerk 
e ed for it. I would be glad——A. I did not get the telegram until Friday 
night 

Q. I would like to know what the Caulfield family drew out in wages or 
expense allowances. Was there any other money than this withdrawn from the 
business and put out in bonds, Victory Bonds or set aside—any profits taken 
a ie the business, or was it ‘all put back into the business to oe i 
‘ es. 

Q. No money ever was withdrawn from the business?—A. No. 

Q. You kept on developing the company?—A. Yes. 

Q. And no money ever was taken out of the business and set aside as an 
investment in anything else?—A. Not that I know of, sir. 

Q. Well, you might think that over as we go along. Of course, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is nothing else until the day that the Borden’s Limited came along 
looking, as Mr. Thorne says, “ for the green fields.” That was in 1929; and Mr. 
Thorne will correct me—the total consideration given by Borden’s Limited to 
Caulfield & Sons Limited was $695,000? 

Mr, TuHorne: Given by the Borden company of New York. 

‘The Cuairman: That was your parent company? 

Mr. Tuorne: The parent company. 

_Mr. Sprorron: That is, this $40,000 of an investment in 1914, fifteen years 
later—in fifteen year’s time had grown to $695,000 plus reserves, whatever they 
were at that time. I will not bother you to give them again. 

Mr. TuHorne: Not plus reserves. That $695,000 included the entire pur- 
chase price. 

Mr. Sporron: Then the $40,000 invested in 1914 grew to $695,000 in 1929? 


Mr. THorne: That was the purchase price. 


By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. Now, I was not clear on this in regard to the Toronto business. I can- 
not understand why there would be two Caulfield companies, separate and dis- 
tinct in a city like Toronto, and when you permitted this other group of financiers 
or promoters to use the name of Caulfield? You agreed to them using it, of 
course, or, otherwise, they could not have used it?—A. Yes. 

i Q. What was your consideration for permitting this other company to use 
your name’—A. We got a payment on that— 

Q. This was before Mr. Thorne, your spiritual advisor, came along?—A. 
$26,000. That was what we got from E. W. Stronach for the goodwill of the 

name of this company. 
Q. It is a good name, yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Was that in cash or stock?—A. It was in cash, but it was spread over a 
_ period of time. 


By Mr. Spotton: 
- Q. Now, in this new company—I did not catch when Dr. Pickel and Mr. 
_ Thorne were talking so confidentially—I did not catch the set-up of this North 
Toronto company. It was a regular joint stock company? 
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Mr. THorNE: An incorporated company. 
The Cuarrman: The set-up was not given. 


Mr. Sporron: The set-up was not given of this North Toronto company. 
Would you mind giving us that set-up? 


Mr. THorne: That is at the date of acquisition in 1929? 
Mr. Sporron: Do you know when the company was organized? 


Mr. THorne: May 22, 1924. There was authorized at that time 3,000. ae 
preferred cumulative shares of $100 par value. : 


The Cuarrman: Seven per cent. 
Mr. THorne: Seven per cent. 14,155 of no par value common stock 


authorized. aie 


Mr. Srorron: Common stock. 

The CHairMAN: Issued? 

Mr. Tuorne: I have not what was issued at that time because we could not — 
find any books, but I do know as at the date of acquisition there were out- 
standing 8,155 no par value common shares which were set up on their books at | 
$122 325. 

The CuarrmMan: And the whole 3,000 preferred shares were issued? ‘ 

Mr. Tuorne: 2,066 preferred shares of $100 par or $206,600, making a total 
capitalization of $328, 925. 2) 

Mr. Srorron: Now, I know you said you were handicapped by the records 
of the company, and I would judge by the name of the man that the books 
might not be kept—would you give us your opinion as to the number of dollars _ 
that were invested in that North Toronto dairy as you see them? 

Mr. THorne: You mean at the date of acquisition? 

Mr. Spotrton: No; when it started in 1924. 

Mr. Tuorne: I have not the foggiest notion. 

Mr. Srorron: You have not the slightest notion? 

Mr. THorne: No. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. Perhaps the witness foe No, I have not. 

Q. Now, Mr. Caulfield, with a great growing concern such as you have and ~ 
developing as rapidly as your father and your brother and you have done in 
Toronto, it is none of my business but I am sorry to see clever young Canadian - 
businessmen being gobbled up by any octopus on the other side. However, that 
is neither here nor there. But at that time Caulfield’s had established a reputa-. 
tion in Toronto in the milk business, and do you mean to tell this committee © 
that for $26,000, when you were making money hand over fist, jumping from 
$40,000 to $695,000 in fifteen years—do you mean to say that for $26,000 you 


gave a rival company your name that they could peddle milk all over the city -_ 


of Toronto?—A. No, sir; we had a dividing line. 
Q. You had a line I would presume. Where was the division in the city of — 


Toronto?—A. They were in the north end east—Yonge street, the dividing line— 


the centre line of Yonge street. si 
Q. Yonge street ron the city limits, or as far out as they liked to gor—A. 


Wes: 
Q. Coming down to Yonge street how far?—A. Right down to the lake? 
Q. East of Yonge street?—A. Yes, east of Yonge street. 
Q. And did you compete with them in that section of the city2—A. No. 
We kept in our own section and we transferred the business from one to the 


other. 


. You had a working arrangement?—A. Yes, the customer moved out of 
istrict out into their district, we would transfer that one and vice versa. 

. And that was the full extent of your working arrangements?—A. Yes. 
. They had their own plant and pasteurized their own stuff?—A. Yes. 

. Mr. Thorne, what did you say you gave for this Caulfield’s of North 


‘Mr. THorne: $623,942.08. 
The CuairmMAN: How many shares would that be? 
fr. Sporron: That added to the $695,000— 
. THorRNE: —made a total of $1,319,462.08. 
. Sporton: That was what you paid for Caulfield’s of Toronto? 
. THORNE: The two companies. 
. SPOrTON: For the stock set-up which we have and the other set-up 


oes Mr. THORNE: nee 


: os ia By Mr. Spotton: 
Q. Mr. Caulfield, you had no stock in this North Toronto company?—A. 


Eh “And that was set-up—this is a good illustration— 
~The CuarrMan: What are you asking there—whether S. Caulfield & Sons 
\ited owned any stock in that company or whether the Caulfield family own 
any as private individuals? 
_ Mr. Sporron: Did he have any stock? 
5 The Witness: We had no stock in the Caulfield dairy of North Toronto. 


~ By the Chairman: 
Q Neither the company nor the family?—A. No. I do not know if any 
0 our family had any or not. I do not know whether there was any private 


siness carried on. 


By Mr. Spotton: 
~ Q. You would pretty well know?—A. I have never heard of any of our 
_ family owning any stock in that company. 

-* Mr. Sporron: Now, Mr. Chairman, this is a matter of the reserves—the 
rves now of Caulfield & Sons Limited or whatever it is called, of $381,322. 
Mr. Tuorne: That was the figure that Mr. Pickel added up. Approxi- 
‘mately it is that. 

Mr. Sporron: And that is in reserve in real money? 

Mr. Tuorne: Well, I would not say that; it is invested in the business. 

= Sir. Sporron: Mr. Thorne, you promised to give me—and I suppose you 
ave handed it in to the committee—the total reserves of all the Borden com- 
ies in Canada. 

‘Mr. Tuorne: That is part of my answer to the City Dairy questions. I 
resume they will be ready this afternoon. 

Mr. Sporron: I notice that some financial surveys give it as $12,000,000. 
Mr. THorne: It is more than that. 

‘Mr. Srorton: I am glad to hear it. So long as you keep it here. 

Mr. Picket: Don’t you let it go away. 
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Mr. Sporron: Now, Mr. Chairman, I think I have nothing else to ask the 
witness. We will have Mr. Thorne, of course, with us, I presume, on the City 
Dairy matter, and perhaps someone else. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. When you set up prices for the coming year in the city of Toronto how 


do you arrive at the prices that you pay? Do you sit in with the other dairy _ 


companies of Toronto?—A. Yes, generally at the call of the Producers’ Associa- — 
tion why we will meet in one of the company’s offices. 

Q. What offices? All the companies would be practically represented ?— 
A. No. I would not say all of them. I would say perhaps 50 per cent of them. 

Q. The major companies will be represented?—A. Yes, some of them we 
never see. 

Q. Who would represent the producers in that case? How many of the 
Producers’ association would represent the producers on that occasion?—A. Prob- 
ably five or six. 


Q. How many from the dairy companies?—A. I have seen as many as 20_ - 


or 25 there. 

Q. Probably 25 distributors and 5 or 6 representatives of the producers?— 
A. Yes, but as a rule if we call a hurried meeting there are generally about 
6 distributors and perhaps 3 or 4 of the producers. 

Q. In arriving at the price you are going to pay—naturally it is quite 
evident that you have made good profits, that is your business, the law of supply 
and demand governs pretty well—therefore, it is quite evident that the dis- 
tributor almost sets the price he pays and sets the price he sells at. On the 
other hand, if you have three representatives of the producers and six repre- 
sentatives of the distributors what power—what do you take into consideration— 
do the producers present to you their capital investment, the salaries they might 
receive and the general set-up with depreciation and all that might be allowed 
similar to a company arrangement; is that taken into consideration, or is it taken 
into consideration merely how cheaply you as distributor can buy from the 
producers?—A. Well, the producers come and meet us and they get as much as 
they can for their milk according to the market; and we know how much it is 
costing us to handle this milk in our own particular cities and we have to buy 
milk so that we can sell it at a price that will meet competitive business. 

Q. Really there are half as many producers present?—A. Very seldom these 
producers at these meetings have power to act. I think they take that back to 
their general meeting and we meet the executive again and we meet them before 
any price is set. 

Q. You said some time ago in your evidence that peddlers, as it were, were 
offering milk for less than you would pay?—A. Peddlers did you say? 

Q. Farmers were offering milk in the city for less than you were paying; — 
is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that milk from inspected stables?—A. Yes. 

Q. What arangement have you with the companies? Do you buy any of 
chat milk?—A. We have not any arrangement at all. We tell the producers 
we are going to pay them $1.45. We do not take in any milk—TI can cite one 
case offhand if you wish, that happened last week of a load of milk that was shut 
off from our company. It went to one of the other companies and offered 45 cans 
of milk—asked him if he would take the 45 cans of milk shut off at Caulfield’s 
dairy, and the price was $1 a hundred, and this truck that had the milk on it 
was operated by the producers themselves. It was the producer’s milk and the 
producer’s truck. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you mean that for one day or regularly?—A. That is just one day 
I am speaking of. It was brought to our attention. 
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ee Dy Mr. Rowe; 

_ Q. Is that more or less a regular occurrence; that you have producers offering 
k for less than you are paying?—A. Yes. 

oe. It is quite evident that it is lack of organization among producers in the 
e that is contributing milk to these distributors?—A. Right now the small 
airy in Toronto can out-buy a large dairy; they can buy milk cheaper than 
hat we can buy it—cheaper than we are buying it, and they are doing it. 

_ Q. There is nothing binding you from buying it at less than $1.45?—A. No. 
Q. You are merely kept on your honour to buy at $1.45 by a general under- 
tanding between the companies?—A. Right. There is plenty of milk in Toronto 
that can be bought from anywhere from 90 cents up to $1.25, and that is the 
lk that is giving us all our trouble. 


By the Chairman: 


— Q. Mr. Caulfield, you outlined certain propositions for bettering conditions 
of buying and selling in the fluid milk market. Are they practically the same 
‘suggestions that were made by Colonel Ruttan when he was here?—A. Yes. 
‘Those suggestions were brought before a meeting of the Producers’ Association 
_ gome weeks ago and we all sat in at this meeting. We are all of one mind. 

Q. There is a little difference in the wording; but as far as I could under- 
‘stand while you were reading them they were practically the same?—A. Yes. 
Q. I am not exactly satisfied as to your surplus account, Mr Thorne, for this 
reason that the other Borden companies that have been before us—the Ottawa 
Dairy and the City Dairy of Toronto—have built up much larger reserves in the 
same time than this company. What is the reason for that? Is this company 
not in as prosperous condition? ‘ 

Mr. THorne: I would say they probably had some bad years; that is all. 
The Cuarrman: The surplus taken over from S. Caulfield & Sons was $91,000 
you said; you did not tell us what was taken over from the other company. 
Mr. TuHorne: We had not any figures on this. We just acquired the net 
assets. 

The CuHarrman: You do not know what the surplus was? 


Mr. Tuorne: I could not tell you. I could not find any books. 


By the Chairman: 


—_ Q. Mr. Caulfield, evidently from the statement this company has not been 
making the profits for the last four or five years that the other two concerns 
have; is that correct?—A. That is correct. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. Mr. Caulfield, did you have a meeting of the producers and yourselves 
last Saturday?—A. Yes. No, we did not last Saturday. 

— Q. I met a producer last Saturday at the North End Market and he told 
me that you were figuring on reducing the price of milk and he felt very badly 
about it. I asked him what say he had in the matter and he said, “none at 
all.” So, you evidently fix the price of the commodity to the producers without 
~ much say from them according to him. Is that a fact?—A. Probably he did 
not know. We just held a meeting to get some information that the producers 
were working on for us. 

_ Q. Do you deliver milk in Forest Hill village?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you change your equipment?—-A. Yes, rubber tires and rubber shoes 
m the horses. 

Q. Pneumatic tires. Did you take that out of the producer or out of your 
wn account?—A. That came out of our own account. 
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Q. I noticed that change in the equipment, and I wondered if the produ 
had to pay for it or whether you paid for it?—A. No. It was the company tha 
paid for it. : 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Mr. Caulfield, it is understood that you will file with the chairman th 
spread on cream?—A. Yes. 

Q. Eight, 16, 24 and 32 per cent?—A. Yes. That is per pound of fat? 

Q. That is what I want to get. You pay the farmer $1.28 for a —— 
40 per cent cream?—A. Yes. 

Q. By mixing some of your surplus milk with that one ee eight 
gallons or seven gallons—you make eight gallons of 8 per cent cream which — 
you sell for $8.32. Let us know how that is made up?—A. All right, sir. It cos 
you between $2 and $2.50 a gallon, and you sell it for $8.32. Let us have th 
figures. 

The CuatrmMan: Mr. Thorne, Mr. Spotton was desirous, I think, of findin 
out the set-up of the City Dairy ‘Company when it was first organized in 1900, 
and to trace its capital structure through to the time it was acquired by the 
Borden Company. Have you that information now? 


Mr. THorne: By one o’clock or by three-thirty we will have a copy of th 
balance sheets from 1904 onwards. 


The CHarrman: Mr. Spotton, I want you.to listen to this, to see whethe 
you are satisfied or not. 


Mr. THorNE: By three-thirty this afternoon we will have a copy of the 
balance sheet by years of the City Dairy Limited from 1904 to 1921, which i 
the date that I gave you the other day when we started our examination. W 
will have a similar statement of their income, profit and loss, and capital struc- 
ture, which consists of capital stock changes; but I have not any of the executive 
salaries, if you want those, paid in the intervening years. 5 


Mr. Sporron: Well, Mr. Chairman, I think if you left this matter with the: 
sub-committee, carrying out the spirit of the resolution, it would be better. I am 
not anxious to bring anybody here from Toronto at an expense, if Mr. Thorne 
can give the information to us himself. But when he mentions this matter of 
salaries and says he does not know the salaries paid during those years, then 
think we shall scarcely be getting the information which I desire. For instance— 
I had not intended to mention this to-day,—I have in my hand fairly conclusive 

evidence that in the year 1927 or 1928—and these are things which I want t 
get correct, if they are not true the country should know they are not true— 
the late Mr. Northgrave got a salary from the City Dairy of $50,000 and fro 
the Dry Milk Products, $10,000. I have not been able to trace this part dow 
but it is said that the ‘salary received from the City Dairy farms was $5,000, 
director’s allowances, City Dairy, $2,500, Dry Milk Products, $2,500. Then, he a 
got a bonus of 500 shares of common stock. That is a fact, as Thave a statement: aa 
of the company for that. He got a bonus of 500 shares of common stock which | 
were quoted on the stock market at $230 per share, which would be $115,00 
making a total of $185,000 that has been given. This information was given to — 
me by stockholders, and there was quite a dust about it at one of their meeting: 
This is a statement ‘T had intended to give to-day to Mr. Thorne in private, to ge 
the facts, and because I wish to be fair in this matter. These amounts amoun 
to over half the profits for that particular year, that were handed to th 
manager. Whether those 500 shares of stock stuck with him or not, of cours 
we do net know; but unless Mr. Thorne can give us the inner workings of this 
company we shall have to call before us Mr. Moore of the organization, Brown 
or Colonel Deacon, or A. E. Ames. These men were brokers and were handling 
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( sari i should like kc have some of the accounts of the stockholders who 
gid those stocks. You know, word has gone out that the City Dairy Com- 
was originally incorporated ‘and instituted by a band of philanthropic gen- 
emen in the city of Toronto who wanted to give good pure milk to the babies 
of Toronto. I do not want to press this matter, but I would ask the spirit of the 
resolution that was carried the other day be implemented by the sub-committee. 
I think my resolution said that we would close the investigation then. I am 
sorry, Mr. Thorne, that the drift has been this, that Borden’s have been called, 
2k think, too frequently. But that has been the drift You know, we started with 
panies in Montreal, and then someone said Ottawa, etc. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Thorne, you have bought up the leading companies in the Dominion. I have 
hesitation in saying that it has not been with the idea of prosecuting Borden’s 
ited that I asked this; neither is it because of any antipathy I have towards 
erican capital coming into this country. This committee is not concerned 
h that, although we should like to see the surpluses retained here. 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Spotton, have you any guarantee that these gentlemen 
ou have named will be able to give that information? 
_ Mr. Sporton: Well, they have been with the company all the way through. 
J. Moore has been on the letter-heads all the way back through the years 
chairman of the Board of Directors. Mr. Ames and Colonel Deacon have 
n with them largely from the inception. It was suggested to me in Toronto 
terday that perhaps we should not bring Mr. Moore on account of his age. 
there is some man who can give us the information, I am content; but I think 
that along with Mr. Thorne, we should have some one man who was with the 
City Dairy through all its development. That was the thought I had in mind. 
the other day. 

_ The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, we have only five minutes left. I should like 
have some arrangement made towards the drafting of our report. The usual 
custom we have followed in cases of this kind is to have the sub-committee draft 
the report. If we are going to leave the drafting of the whole of the report 
o the whole committee of 60, I am afraid we will never get anything done. Would 
committee be agreeable to have a sub-committee draft the report? 

Mr. Strruine: Was it not arranged at the last meeting? 
The CHarrMAN: It was not decided. It was mentioned, but not decided. 
Mr. Srorron: It was left to you to name the committee. 


= The CHAIRMAN: as shall do it right away. I was going to suggest the mem- 


r. Cayley, md add to that the names of Mr. Bowman and Professor Bouchard. 
. Bowman, I think, should be on that. ee ee pe he has taken an 


Mr. Louexs: I think you should be on the committee yourself. 
cu The CuatrMAN: I shall be there. 
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CAULFIELD’S DAIRY LIMITED 
1932 
Fluid milk | Percentage 
— (quarts) of sales 
value 
SET ere ee ee i i 1003 100-00 
Costiof-product. 0500 oo ca eee re 0424 42-27 
Production expense: 56.0508) ocak ee eet -0076 «7-58 
Sellmg and delivery expense...) 3.0055) (en 0426 42-47 
Container logs. 0.555 eo ay ce ee ab et tee errr eee ee nee eee -0019 1-90 
Net profit. he eae ae nen -0051 5-08 
Income! taxic 2.6 g 05. ee Oe SER eae ee eee -0007 0-70 
Total cost and net profit. .!\e. v0 oe, aes ee eee ee gee ee -1003 100-00 ot 
Taste No. 1 
Purchase Price, Retail Selling Price and Spread 
Purchase price Price Retail price Spread 
Month per cwt. per quart per quart per quart 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
$ $ 

DEMNU ays te ce ea a cena eae a 2 20 1 85 -057 -048 -12 “11 -063 -062 
Webruary 2 730s cena eee ee 2 20 1 45 -057 037 +12 -10 -063 -063 — 
Marche sii). cece sa eee 2 20 1 45 057 037 712 -10 063 063 
Aprile ecm nc coin caren 2 20 1 45 +057 -037 “12 -10 -063 +063 
Maye ea somites ec rete en eens 1 85 1 45 “048 :037 “11 -10 -062 - 063 
TIM Re eee! ceate agees aetae 1 85 1 45 048 037 ‘11 10 +062 063 
ATR rae imam CIR Aah concert 1 85 1 45 “048 -037 “11 -10 -062 063 
PAMEUSH 86 atc el ee eee 1 85 1 45 “048 “037 “11 “10 -062 - 063 
Neptemibers i. ce. Lc yee 1 85 1 45 -048 -037 “11 -10 -062 +063 
October../a5 | Acca e eee 185| 145] -048| -037 “11 “10 | — -062 -063 
November. sic, aa peas 185] 145} -048} -037 “11 10} -062 063 
Weceniber:js ise cae eee 1 85 1 45 -048 -037 “11 -10 -062 063. 

Totaly saree se 23 60 | 17 80 612 +555 1-36 1-21 +748 +755. 

AVeTABCS cee Oe Se 1 96 1 48 051 -038 “11 10 -062 063 


Norse.—Purchase price f.o.b. plant 3-4 milk with four cents a point up or down for premium. 


Average—Totals divided by 12. 


Average—Spread per quart difference between average selling and purchase price. 
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TaBLe No. 2A 


Spread per Quart ‘‘A”’ Based on Top Retail Price and Normal Purchase Price. — 
Spread per Quart ‘‘B’’ Based on Actual Price Realized and Actual Cost of Milk. 


cA” “BY” : : Differ me 
Month See Table 1 See Table 2 Asean 
1931 1932 1931 1932 | 1931 


cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 


EDU SLY 3526 ic OS Sk SPREE EPG Sree eigenen ase -063 -062 -065 063 (-002)] (- 
eDTUaryy os is Scie cee eate are ae en tee -063 -063 -066 -060 (-003)} 
BES ae) «ease Re ea aA APES R Taek A Ta 063 +063 -066 061 (-003) 
April oo Ao eo ee an eet ane ee 063 -063 -059 061 
BY sot are cob he ob cae eee nae eee trae: eee 062 +063 -064 061 (-002) 
SUMING je as Casas Rave tal tae rere pee ne ee eee ee 062 063 -061 063 001 
DULY 255 ished doe oh es eae eae a ea +062 -063 062 +063 000 
AU GUISE ae Sie sels oe cicletee Ste ces eee Ben a eee -062 -063 +062 -061 000 | 
Septemiberssoc. OSU wise aes eee ean Rectan 062 +063 +063 061 (-001 
October se 6 a ea es een et -062 -063 -063 -060 (-001)| 
Novemberss es. as cholo ee eee ee -062 -063 061} -061 -001— 
Decembericgn ict ics eee ee 062 -063 062 055 000 
Totals refer die oe ean ee eee 748 755 +754 730 (-006) 
AVerage sei ee cae os aerce dee pene ee 0628 063 0628 061 | (-0005) 


TasLe-No. 3 
Average Price Paid for All Milk (Excluding Farm) 


1931 
Month 
Per cwt. | Per gt. | Per cwt. 
$ cents $ 
2-15 “056: |=" 18h 
2-12 -055 15re 
2-12 055 1s 
2-14 +055 1-49 
1-81 +047 1-49 © 
1-79 046 1-46 | 
1-83 047 1-46 
1-86 -048 1-49 
ele B2 047 1-49 
1-83 047 1-52 > 
1-90 +049 1-56 
1-87 -048 1-56 
23-24 -600 18-35 
1-9354 «04993 1-5306 


100 pounds equals 38-8 quarts. 


Pounds of Milk Purchased 1932 (Excluding Farm) 


For Per cent 
street Surplus Total street Surplus Total 
sales sales 
are eet ce feel aon seae 115,381 | 1,881,204 94 6 100 
AE Ria aaa 1, 743, 569 107, 093 1,850, 662 94 6 100 
Pee ear | 1,873, 121 111,704 | 1,984,825 94 6 100 
eases 1,799,780 103,886 | 1,903,666 95 BAD 100 
cE SRN ene 1,827,981 104, 485 1,982,466 95 & 100 
iE , 683, 203 109, 469 1, 782, 672 94 6 100 
i 1,597,319 96, 647 1,693, 966 94 6 100 
RAeee 1,603,078 98,600 | 1,701,678 94 6 100 
pA ES Cea 1,706, 188 100, 989 1,807, 122 94 6 100 
BE ge pecan crater 1,726,794 99,360 1,826, 184 95 5 100 
mae ee Be as Liole200) 93,956 | 1,845,206 95 5) 100 
Mee asks he the ay cae 1,794,865 96,020 | 1,890,885 95 5 100 
Pa aes aie cokes 20,872,966 | 1,237,540 | 22,100,486 1133 67 1,200 
re chase. 5 acer o x's 1,789,414 108,127 | 1,841,707 94-5 5-5 100: 
Price 
per cwt. 
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CAULFIELD’S DAIRY LIMITED 
ANALYZED StaTemMENtT or Net INCoME 


For the years ending December 31, 1931 and 1932 


Year. Percentage Year Percentage 
— 1931 of 1982 ofa 
net sales ‘net sales — 
3) cts $ ‘ets. 
Grogsisales.. 65002.) 8 ee ee ie ae er ee 1,808; 859 °SL eee ie Wa EP 3} 
Deductions from Sales— 
Discounts and allowances’. 20s ee 7,023 14 bdnenrodee. 11,769 90) 
Nuteales.!). 62. 1 a eee 1,296,336 17] 100-00 [1,160,342 23 100-00 
Cost of Sales— 
Cost of Product— 
Milk and milk products (inc. freight and hauling).} 555,965 45 42-89 | 436,252 27 37- 
Purchased butter, eggs and cheese................ 96,781 68 7-46 93,931 02 : 
Total cost ol productss..\4-2-= . ee eee 652,747 08 50-35 | 580,183 29 45-6 
Production Expense— : 
Salaries and’ wages. .%.05.0 Seco ee eee 31,305 45 2-42 24,857 43 
1D) 4012)11- (1 eC ee RMR AMIE NG Sr uss orlatd 10,606 24 0-82 9,908 40 
Materials (a0 cci) Oo ence ye ion eae iareaee) tere a eet 27,579 20) 2-13 27,156 31 
Depreciations.22 ccece eee eee eee 8,419 11 0-65 7,577 54 
TMSUTANCO Geos inf cc hae ee ee 1,003 58 0-08 515 42 
ANAXES 3. ole heey ee ton ee oe ee oe ene 1,242 05 0-09 1,291 56) 
Other property expense...) 6) cee oe 314 36 0°02) |. ee 1 
Administrative expense (Actual)................. 14,888 97) 1-15 12,934 74 
ed sf (Dransler) reo ee 548 30 0-04 529 22 
Total’ produetion‘expense, -.... .4..5-62 2. 95,907 26 7-40 84,770 62 
Selling and Delivery Expense— : ; 
Salaries, wages and commissions 265,883 54 20-51 | 250,135 53 21-55 
FEXPCNSE] oe ste ere ae ee a 63,566 32 4-90 92,752 31 7-99 
Materials 200 ok ee eee Bere ery en bLYrae) 2-66 19,850 77 1-71 
Depreciation. 2005 .i0c jee ee 24,491 38 1-89 26,442 26 2-28 
Insurance: si. cae ee eon nc ee eee 5,614 56 0-43 3,953 72 0-34 
Waxes Cn dS aete ee eo tee eee 6,072 66 0-47 7,285 96 i 
Other property. expenses... 4.0. ee 3,495 26 0-27 3,887 32 0-33 
Administrative expense (Actual).................. 14,888 97 1-15 12,9384 74 1-12 
ee i (Transfer) ty ise ay ao 548 29 0-04 529 22 0:05 
Total selling and delivery expense........ 418,952 77 32-32 | 417,771 83 36-00. 
Provision for bad: debts..¢: 3. 42. eee eee ee 6,458 23 0-50 6,899 48 
Advertising 4. i355 15 a eee 11,928 29 0-92 10, 630 84 
Bottle, box and can losses (including repairs)..... PAA ee Yi 1-68 20,305 22 
Total:cost of:sales. 3.52 234.40k0 eg ee 120 vel 10) 93-12 |1,070,561 28 92-26 
Netiprofit. . 4 nice. oc oe 89,165 07 6-88 89,780 95 
Income Additions— 
Interest received. (Net): 3:@-.c2 6050s eee (5,815 20) (0-41)] (2,319 03) (0-20) 
Profit-or loss.on materials’sold. os 3.5 2.0 es ee |e eee 
Total incomeadditionsis4) hes. = ee (5,315 20) (0-41){ (2,319 03) (0-20) 
Income Deductions— 
Dominion income sis) sos. s aes eee 7,235 20) 0-56 9,374 89 0- 
Provancial, franchise or corporation taxes.:-.. 4. .|). 0) 4a alee 2,000 79 0- 
Hxpenses onidle property... 5 ee (239 53) (0-02) 941 75 0: 
Unemployment relief contributions............ i er A oes aan sapien ee ae eee 
Foreign exchange. 2 6.526. occ oe cles ee  Ae eeNea|e 
Total income deductions................. 6,995 67 0-54 12,317 43 1-06 
Netincomessii io ace ee oe ee 76,854 20 5-93 75,144 49 6-48 
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CAULFIELD’S DAIRY LIMITED 


NAMES oF ARTICLES INCLUDED UNDER Cost oF SALES ON ANALYZED STATEMENT 
: or Net INcoME 


_ Purchased Butter, etc., butter, coffee, cheese, fruit extracts, honey, sugar, 
biscuits, chocolate powder. 


Milk, cream, milk powder (including freight and hauling). 


ODUCTION EXPENSE 

_ Salaries and Wages: Superintendent, plant, office employees, bottle washers, 
ean washers, bottlers and canners, receivers and testers, butter-makers, 
engineer and fireman, laundry, pasteurizers. 


[INSURANCE 
Fire Insurance. 


Property Tax, Business Tax. 


ApMINistrative (Actual) 

Executive salaries, office salaries, stationery, postage, supplies, etc., tele- 
phones, travelling expense, revenue stamps, directors fees, legal fees, 
auditors fees, gifts and donations, mercantile agency expenses, associ- 
ations, club dues and subscriptions, insurance, fire and group, work- 
men’s compensation, automobile expenses, depreciation, furniture and 
neh fixtures, repairs to furniture and fixtures. 

_ EXPENSE ; 

- Washing powder, washing soda, coal, electric power, light, water, ice, group 
insurance, repairs to buildings, repairs to machinery and equipment, 
sterilizer, stationery, telephones, workmen’s compensation, laundry ex- 
penses. 


MATERIALS 

Ammonia, chloride, coal, overalls, bottle caps, filter cloths, strainer discs, 
washing powder, neck wires, hood caps, laboratory supplies, brooms, 
bottle washer brushes, can seals, shipping tags, boiler compound, salt, 
ie - butter wrappers, butter cartons, rubber boots, shoes and aprons, cheese- 
ao cloth. 

DEPRECIATION 

- Buildings—Steel and Concrete, 2 per cent. 

_ Machinery and Equipment, 6 per cent. 

DMINISTRATIVE (Transfer) 

Portion allotted from Head Office as our share of General Administration. 


ELLING AND DELIVERY 

Salaries and wages: Branch superintendent, office employees, solicitors, 
senior and junior foremen, route riders, route salesmen, chauffeurs, 
shipping clerks, stablemen, harness cleaners, platform and yardmen, 
egg and butter cartoners, store clerks, janitors. 
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COMMISSIONS 
Route salesmen’s selling commission. 


SELLING AND DELIVERY 

Selling Expenses: Stationery, postage, telephones, telegraph, travelling ex- 

pense, waste products on routes, outside stable and boarding, outsid 

horse-shoeing, veterinary and medicine, overalls, laundry, group insu 

ance, workmen’s compensation insurance, electric light, heat, power 

Ww ater, repairs to machinery and equipment, repairs to buildings, a 

to harness and wagons. 

Automobile Expenses: “Gasoline, oil, antifreeze, tires, licences, fire and thef 

insurance, liability 1 insurance, chassis repairs, painting, mechanics wages, 
servicemen’s wages. ae 


MATERIALS 7 ee 
Salt, hav, oats, straw, bran, linseed meal, horse-shoes, horse-shoe nails 
hoofnu, rubber pads, leather pads, caulks, harness and leather polish, 
butter cartons and wrappers, egg cartons, lanterns, drinking straws 
wrapping paper, paper cups, drinking glasses, paper bags, rubber boots 
and shoes. 
DEPRECIATION 
Buildings—steel and concrete, 2 per cent per annum. 
Machinery and equipment, 8 per cent per annum. 
Horses, $2 per month or 14-3 per cent a year. 
Wagons, 10 per cent per annum. 
Harness, 10 per cent per annum. 
Passenger cars, 25 per cent per annum. 
Trucks, 24 tons or less, 20 per cent per annum. 
Trucks, more than 23 tons, 124 per cent per annum. 
Trailers, 10 per cent per annum. 


INSURANCE 
Fire Insurance. 


TAXES 
Property and business taxes. 


RESERVE FOR DoustruL ACCOUNTS 
Percentage of sales for year. 


PUBLICITY 


Newspaper advertising, street car and bus cards, electric signs, program 
advertising, playing cards, magazines, bottle collars. : 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE (Actual) 
Executive salaries, office salaries, stationery, postage, supplies, etc., tele- 
phones, travelling expense, revenue stamps, directors fees, legal fees, 
auditors fees, gifts and donations, mercantile agency expenses, dues — 

and subscriptions, associations and clubs, insurance, fire and group, 
workmen’s compensation, automobile expenses, depreciation, furniture 

and fixtures, repairs to furniture and fixtures. 


CoNnTAINER LOSSES é 


Bottles, boxes, cases, cans, container repairs, new lids for cans, repairing, 
old cans. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE (Transfer) . 
Portion allotted from Head Office as our share of General Administration. — a 


ON 


THURSDAY, MAY 4, 1935 


No. 26 


Reference,—Milk and Milk Products 


upplementary Documents Filed by Witnesses J. H. Duplan (see No. 23) 
and T. H. Thorne (see Nos. 22 and 25), Minutes of Evidence. 


OTTAWA 
J. 0. PATENAUDE, ACTING KING'S PRINTER 
1933 


EU GNC Bae ) cB cao cma si 8 Aaa 


EQUENT EVIDENCE AS REQUESTED FROM SILVERWOOD'’S 
_ DAIRIES, LIMITED, BY SPECIAL COMMITTEE AGRICULTURE 
AND COLONIZATION, HOUSE OF COMMONS, OTTAWA, ONT. 


~ Re Your Report Requisition: (See No. 23 Minutes of Evidence.) 


_ Q. Number of shares or value of shares held by producers?—A. Preferred, 
1,868, 800. Class A 36,770 shares. 

ot) the. capital structure of Silverwood-Burke Dairy Limited, Hamilton, 
nt.—A. The first record we have any knowledge of or in our possession is a 
lance Sheet and Profit and Loss Statement, dated February 29, 1928, firm 
own as Burke Brothers, a private business owned by T. A. Burke. (Copy of 
s balance sheet is herewith attached.) Charter was obtained for Silverwood- 
urke Dairy Limited on March 26, 1928—authorized capital—50,000 shares 
preferred; 20,000 shares common. The purchase of business know as Burke 
Brothers, Hamilton, Ont., by Silverwood-Burke Dairy, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
_ was based on the balance sheet of Burke Brothers, dated February 29, 1928, as 
above stated. Briefly this balance sheet summarizes as follows:— 


ae Ate Vapi ne TO Od hoo <4 
Less reserve for’ bad debts. . Si gee a ca gece | 1,981 90 


eho ee ee ei ee $ 10,229 62 
MEMEIMENEC I 0 Me eR 7,803 65> 


- Total. Bee a S 48083 27 
 Detoned eharges.. .. . b.. 252643 


Fixed assets, land, buildings cach equipment. $ 303,535 68 
Less depreciation. . Bee, ee ee AGO: ‘285 04 


2 $ 141,250 64 
Liabilities 

Current... .. ey ay ck oas Lycos Bde eat OU,990 “aN 

‘Mortgage payable. . Beer eee ee tt ty 2000 00 

Reserve for adjustment... .. Re ee ee Se ae eso ae 

_ Equity ‘(or surplus), T. A. Bakes ee .. 17,426 40 


The purchase was set on the books of the new company (Silverwood-Burke 
Dairy, Limited), as follows:— 


RGmmnemty 225. ec eh 2 2D 52 

i a $ 10,229 62 
REO ee 7,803 65 
TEES ag eg in * 18,033: 27 
- Deferred charees....: $ 2,526 43 


_ Fixed assets, land, buildings and “equipment. (as 
appraised). ee ae ee Nh $ 187,247 87 


Less reserve for bad. debts. Bere ee 1,981 90 : 


past 
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The equity in the new company as held by Tv. A. Bake was as follows 


Cash and notes. 225 5 yess ey ee a 45,000 
Preferred 2. chp ee a a 75,000 


Totals: wou eo i 120,000 00 


Plus the issue of 2,500 common shares. ia 

As to the bond issue under date of May 1, 1928, amount $100,000, on the — 
assets of Silverwood-Burke Dairy, Limited, this bond had no bearing whatsoever 
on the purchase price from Burke Brothers, it being purely new financing. 
Further, the figure of $87,500 shown by our record April 1, 1933, and given in 
our evidence, represents the outstanding of this issue at this date, April 1, 1933. 


Bahsequentls: the transfer of shares of Silverwood-Burke Dairy, Lined 
April 5, 1930, outstanding as at this date, $213,900 preferred, and 20,000 shares 
no par common. ‘These were exchanged for 2,139 shares preferred and 10. 000 
shares no par Class A shares of Silverwood’s Dairies, Limited. 


Q. The portion of Class A stock issued as pean with preference stock?— 


Q. In the matter of Class A issued, 147,765 shares, value $507,245 (as pe 
consolidated balance sheet April 2, 1932).—A. The valuation of 147,765 share 
of Class A stock as it appears on the balance sheet of ee 2, 19382, $507, 245 i 
represented by the following:— 


Sale of 10,000 shares underwritten at $16 per share.. .. .. ..$ 160,00 

Sale of 15, 000 shares underwritten at $21 per share.. .. .. .. 315,00 

Cash surrender value of insurance on life of A. E. Silverwood and 
in respect to $500,000 life insurance maintained for three years 
by A. E. Silverwood. This in reference to allotment of 3,625 
shares in respect thereto.. .. ss se «3 > B1;805 ea 

Sale of 20 shares fully paid by employees ‘and producers. . 

Balance of 119,120 shares representing the shares which were issued 
in exchange for common shares in subsidiary companies. All 
shares entering into the exchange being of no par value, these 
were entered in the books of the company at $1 per entry, 
totalling... Bee eng R sa 


Total shares, 147,765.: 2... 044.) . oe 3. oe 


Q. The names and holders of one thousand shares or more?— 
A. Other members of the Silverwood family: Mrs. A. E. Silver- 
wood, E. G. Silverwood (son), Dorothy M. Lawrence eo. (cpoete). 


Albert Edward Lawrence (son- -in-law).. : .. 12,266 shares 
(b) Employees and directors... .. oe. Lb Ai 
(c) Producers, Mr. E. W. Nesbitt, Woodstock. . Soe 2 OO ee 
(d) Shareholders other than above: 
Mr. Guy H. Long, Hamilton, Ont.. eles wage ae 
Estate of C. L. Messecar, Brantford, Oi sok ee 1,066; 2s 


(The above is all Class A stock.) 


ae 


-— herewith enclosed. These are self- 


ream Pap hiker from Woodstock our Hamilton plant, 11-month 
g February, 28, 1933:— 


sweet cream... ee ee ee te ee ea ODT 
ieee Gee an ee ee AD OF 
Te ee eg ce ee a oa BO 


SILVERWOOD’S DAIRIES LIMITED 


J. H. DUPLAN, 
General Manager. ‘ 
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ery DAIRY COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


OF IxrorManton REQUIRED BY SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 
; May 2, 1933 


Questions answered by Col. C. M. Ruttan 


"Attached | Minutes oy 
ms} Subject 
Page Line 
772 34 |Pounds of sweet cream purchased in 1932. 
773 12 pele price of 20 per cent cream in 1932. 
775 18 |Correction. 
778 7 |Number of pounds of powder obtained from 100 pounds of skim milk. 
Minutes ' Pounds Pounds Average 
— - a Ben. Cream Test 
Line 
ee Pounds sweet cream purchased in 1982 
Bicece chimeras ot ck IE es ee 23,498 71, 647 32-8 
WWeOGETOC@BhIppeNse: anes gee Mele ty phciss 34, 231 107,536 31-8 
Pb ros(SkciMMIROe ss ee en etn es Se te 97,774 310,349 31-5 
PAttinliaited? COMPANIES sciatic is niet. 2s 1,748,047-| 4,581,662 38-5 
1,898, 550 5,021,194 37°8 
712 Selling price of 20 per cent cream in 1932 


3le. per quart. 
$1.24 per gallon. 


18 |They would receive this amount -0388 less freight charges? 
Answer should have been: ‘‘Yes, in the case of direct shippers, but less also handling 


and shipping charges from receiving stations and 
various adjustments as previously mentioned.” 


7 |With regard to number of pounds of powder you get from 100 pounds of skim milk. 
Answer was: ‘‘Roughly 83 pounds. I am going to give you the exact figure.” 


ee Our records show that for the month of March we obtained 7-62 pounds of skim milk 
~ powder from 100 pounds of milk 
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Inppx oF INFORMATION REQUIRED BY SELECT StaNDING COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Covontzamion ; 
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CITY DAIRY COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


we 2 


May 2, 1933 
Questions answered by Mr. B. H. Thorne _ aot 
Attached Minutes 
Sheet Subject 
Number Page Line 
1 ip) 38 |Capitalization in June, 1900. 
i 753 18 |Correction in increase of capital stock. 
1 754 5 |Correction. Z 
1 755 19 |Reason for difference in redeemed common shares and subsequent issue — 
when reorganized. a 
1 755 35 |Correction as to who holds Borden Co. stock. i 
1 756 24 |Correction in name of Company referred to. a 
1 759 43 |Addition of word ‘‘issued”’ - 
1 760 32 |Correction in typographical error. 1 
1 and 2c 764 12 |Balance sheet of City Dairy Co., Ltd., January 1, 1930. ae 
2a to 2F inc. 764 42 |Transcript of balance sheet, income statement and capital structure by = 
years since 1904. 
3 776 33 {Canadian Companies’ cash, reserves and surplus as at December 31, 1932. 
Minutes s 
Page Line 
752 38 |Capital structure in June, 1900, was:— 
Authorized 
6, 000shares of common stock............00+- par $100 00=$ 600,000 00 ‘ 
3,500 shares of preference stock.,............ “100 00= 350,000 00 
$ 950,000 00 
Issued 3 
6,000 shares of common stock............... par $100 00=$ 600,000 00 
1,773 shares of preference stock.............. “100 00= 177,300 00 i 
$ 777,300 00 
753 13. |Typographical error—amount should be 16, 950. 
754 5 |Strike out words in line five ‘‘and that issue was redeemed’. 
755 19 |There is no relationship of capitalization prior to and after the merger, the 80,850 shares 
of Borden Co. of New York common stock was issued to common shareholders 
of City Dairy Limited as consideration for the redemption of their shares. The — 
new issue of 45,000 shares of common stock by City Dairy Co. Ltd. represented 
the actual value of the net worth of the latter and its subsidiaries, together with 
a measure of the value of the trade name, goodwill and prior earning capacity of — 
the predecessor company. The old City Dairy Ltd. valued its goodwill at $1.00. — 
755 35 |The prockbaldey of the old City Dairy who received common stock of The Borden _ 
Co. of New York still hold it, or it is still in circulation. — or. 
756 24 |My ance We .25 a share referred to the no par value common stock of the old City © se 
airy Lt eX 
759 43 |Answer should have been ‘‘out of the authorized and issued capital, yes’’. 
760 32 |I stated Goodwill, ete. was written down $1,500,000.00. 
764 12 |The accompanying balance sheet is of the effective date of acquisition, or January I, 
1930. (See sheet 2c). 
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Page 764—Line 42 
CITY DAIRY COMPANY, LIMITED, BALANCE SHEET 
1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 1904 1905 1906 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Wee ee le 41,069,206 34 
See tepient, cabinets and 
MIE 0) eo Ch ae are lai ech. fele cee 
e property UO CLaTs ents eae estes arises eee [ert rn [te ale eeelllvlacarrsse'> 976,504 01} 1,003,945 42) 71,069,206 34 
ae eee Os [eas eles ee aie fa tooo 400 00 400 00 518 27 
ounts receivable TPE YSIE| SASS neha Leeds eet feeble een enn Fania ee 17,991 25 16,880 73 21,485 93 
hoT 2 ogi) elke ilo) y Pee ese [6 alee! evens 5) eine Irie rae 6,057 38 9,265 41 11,638 20 
MUNCH sees eae eee ee UM Whee Cle Pi aig UL PRY) Micra asta oy rte pi cen a Mel ie 
ai RA Rove 1,002,882 53 26,546 14 33,642 40 
Bia Nie ge Nera Se A Ole PIT Sol 4,435 00 
oT HS Raga lls ed oe daly Ne 38,077 40 


unts payable 
ed taxes and pay roll 
kers’ advances..............- 


al 


preferred 
common 


pital stock 


capital, reserve and surplus 


$, capital and sur— 


23,000 76 
837,060 76 


1,002,882 53 


1,032,709 06 


104,930 12 


104,930 12 
53,600 00 
4,679 31 
163,209 43 
271,620 00 
565,000 00 
836, 620 00 
7,500 00 
25,379 63 


859,499 63 


1,032,709 06 


1,107,283 47 


81,861 86 


53,600 00 

5,972 94 
141,434 80 
346,350 00 
565,000 00 
911,350 00 
30,000 00 
24,498 94 


965,848 94 


1,107,283 74 


ere no depreciation is s 
Tves at foot of Statement. 
Sheet Weis 


Goodwill included with property and plant. : 
i hown, it is either netted in property and Plant values or 


included with 
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Page 764—Line 42 
CITY DAIRY COMPANY LIMITED BALANCE SHEET 
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_ 1907 1908 1909 1910 
So; 2 ctst $ cts. 3° Sets: 2. Cbs: 
ASSETS 
Real estate, machinery, de- 
livery equipment, cabinets é 
NG LUTNIGUTE ce i ee 284,617 93 289,315 17 3i2,221 46 454,830 72 
*Reserve for depreciation. #: 62: [i ics 05 ose ce lt ac ee |e ete eee 
Net property and plant........ 284,617 93 289,315 17 312,221 46 454,830 72 
(OLN) (te renee en Nain rae AN 400 00 400 00 10,926 43 40u 00 
Accounts receivable less 
MGBCE VOM, Vee a aoe ee 15,305 34 11,102 13 13,796 40 15,848 86 
Inventory prod—supplies...... 15,820 80 17,905 72 25,208 82 28,350 85, 
Marketable: securities :) 0. s.fe suse ok Nee eee | sea eee 
PRO tal cree arene ene rene 31,526 14 29,407 85 49,931 65 44,599 71 66; 917 145 
Investments: ieee se 8,800 00, 10,800 00 14,200 00 14, 200 00 204,904 56 
Insurance reserve.............. 6,652 50 8,870 00 11,087 50 13,305 00 15,522 51 
repaidvebarpes..: . farce ee ae ee 833 88 899 67 988 44 1,944 2 
Goodiwills.taene eee 781,174 38 781,174 38 781, 134 38 781,134 38 731, 134 | 
Notalisssetsi.ccae.i sae 1,112,770 95} 1,120,401 28} 1,169,474 66] 1,309,058 25) 1,520,924 96 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable. ..2.:5....2. 47,457 57 51,250 68 68,656 92 104,623 61 
Accrued taxes and payroll. \. | oes 6. ee |e ee ee ke a ee ae | eee 
Bankers, AG Vancesy.40 40.4. 43,477 12 34, OLDE 2D| he cas 50,486 40 
Tovaieiabilitiesns «cscs. eo 90,934 69 86,165 93 68,656 92 155,110 01 
Deferred liabilities............ 53,600 00 54,936 00 54,936 00 54,936 00 
WDivadend sess cies, See ee eee eae aim Sneed bebo abe some 
Botalinie. i. a thw, Rosen a ass 144, 534 69 141,101 93 123,592 92 210,046 01 
Capital stock preferred...... 349,600 00 349,600 00 408,910 00 449,840 00) 
COMMON 2. a. 565,000 00 565,000 00 565,000 00 565,000 00 
Botha xe tec ge ae, ae a 914,600 00 914,600 00 973,910 00} 1,014,840 00 
Reserves cs. tans Sueno 20,000 00 20,000 00 20,000 00 30,000 00 
Surplus:2 sie ee eee 33,636 26 44,699 35 51,971 74 54,172 24 
Total capital reserve and 
Sunplisy. 28. op er se ee 968,236 26 979,299 35; 1,045,881 74; 1,099,012 24 
Total liabilities, capital and 
SULDIUS  Aicc kee e ee 1,112,770 95| 1,120,401 28) 1,169,474 66) 1,309,058 25 


ae 
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CITY DAIRY COMPANY, 


Page 764—Line 42 
LIMITED, BALANCE SHEET 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


_ ASSETS 


' ‘estate, machinery, de- 
“livery equipment, cabinets' 
1 | ae ee RR bial is 


ntory prod—supplies...... 
rketable securities......... 


counts (SEN 0) (Lp oat yy eee 
ecrued taxes and pay roll. . 


aes 
‘otal capital reserve and 


$ cts. 


579,470 91 
20,000 00 
559,470 91 

400 00 


61,439 79 
40,029 99 
101,869 78 
211,237 89 
17,740 00 
2,341 19 
731,138 388 
1,623,794 15 


119,424 94 
101,502 65 
220,927 59 
60,027 66 
280,955 25 
700,000 00 
565,000 00 
1,265,000 00; 
20,000 00 
57,838 90 


1,342,838 90 
1,623,794 15 


e = cts: 


684,080 70 
44,000 00 
640,080 70 
36,521 80 


83,463 32 
46,070 01 
166,055 13 
254,904 56 
19,957 50 
2,634 23 
448, 634 38 
1,532,266 50 


123,046 96 


123,046 96 
59,958 79 
183,005 75 
700,000 00 
565,000 00 
1,265,000 00 
20,000 00 
64,260 75 


1,349, 260 75 
1,532,266 50 


$ cts. 


674,003 36 
"674,003 36 
36, 116 69 


47,272 36 
47,561 92 
130,950 97 
294,984 56 
22,175 00 
4,111 65 
448,634 38 
1,574,859 92 


136, 250 31 


136, 250 31 
65,918 75 


202,169 06 
700,000 00 
565,000 V0 
1,265,000 00 
24,900 00 
82,790 86 


1,372,690 86 
1,574,859 92 


$ cts. 


719,954 25 
12,000 00 
707,954 25 
29,201 44 


72,314 07 
45,334 80 
146,850 31 
294,984 56 
24,392 50 
2,222 35 
448, 634 38 
1,625,038 35 


140,033 19 
35,00 00 
175,033 19 
65,918 63 
240,951 82 
700,000 00 
565,000 00 
1, 265,000 00 
28,814 72 
90,271 81 


1,384,086 53 
1,625,038 35 


743,571 10 
36,000 00 
707,571 10 

7,949 96 


105,869 67 
65,710 36 
179,529 99 
294,184 56 
26,610 00 
2,253 05 
448, 634 38 
1,658,783 08 


151,954 12 
1C0,000 00 
251,954 12 
65,981 07 
317,935 19 
700,000 00 
565,000 00 
1,265,000 00 
26,887 94 
48,959 95 


1,340,847 89 
1, 658,783 08 
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Page 764—Line 42 
CITY DAIRY COMPANY, LIMITED, BALANCE SHEET 


—— 1917 1918 1919 1920 
$ cts. $ ~— cts. $ cts. $3 cts, 
ASSETS ‘ 
Real estate, machinery, de- 
livery equipment, cabinets : seas 
anudshurmibutel fn. aoe 747,800 60 885,729 35| 1,045,343 33) 1,039,142 07| 1,138.098 36 
*Reserve for depreciation...... 60000! OO) soe ices eee cee ee | eee 98,136 00 — 
Net property and plant........ 687,800 60 885,729 35| 1,045,343 33] 1,039,142 07) 1,039,962 36 © 
Cashier ere ow naa ae 4,046 01 735 00 1,410 00 1,450 00 
Accounts receivable less 
TOSOLVO sca. he ee 190,115 19 88,708 73 95,364 48 162,556 89 182,623 4! 
Inventory prod—supplies...... 69,886 37 85,579 58 64, 217 55 74,599 51 
Marketable securities:..... 2. .00)e0 eee vec. oe [OSes were cae | bale ena toes ew | ets ee i ie 
PRO Teeny serene Unies ae See cnc ttes 264,047 57 175,023 31 160,992 03 238,606 40 287,099 a 
INVeStMENts ase ey reer 294, 184 56 194,375 96 209,060 55 300, 747 61 260, 225 22 
Insurance reserve.............. 28,827 50 32,855 50 33,262 50 35,480 00 37. 697 50 
(Prepaia Charred. 4 1 ee i 2,358 28 3,338 16) ~ 3,962 67 Gaby fen ha 7,056 45 
Goodwille nee ae eee 448, 634 38 448, 634 38 448, 634 38 448, 634 38 448, 634 38 
Total assets..... Ce RIADS Sic Hohe 1,725,852 89} 1,739,956 66] 1,901,255 46} 2,066,317 58) 2,080,675 38 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable............. 153,572 37 223,346 80 299,635 25 323,086 31 371,573 14 
Accruéd:taxes-and: pay roll: 6. [26000 Sete oe Say ere ee ll = ee ea ee | apa 
Bankers’ advances............ 120,000 00 24,737 63 19,358 12 118; 948 3425 | 
NOAA UTbIEB sents es se es 273,572 37 248,084 43 318,993 37 442,034 65| 371,573 14 
Deferred liabilities. . at 61,100 00 55,114 83 55,114 83 * 55,114 83 ; 
TOUVICONS 2% hc. he eee oe Re oe ee 12, 250 00 12,250 00 35,000 00 
PlOtals etre 2 nets ae eas 334,672 37 315,449 26 386,358 20 532,149 48 466,027 14 
Capital tsock preferred...... 700,000 00 700,000 00 700,000 00 700,000 00 000 
comimon=:.. co. 565,000 00 565,000 00 565,000 00 565,000 00 565,000 00 
WMOtales Met on takes pee a 1,265,000 00| 1,265,000 00} 1,265,000 00) 1,265,v00 00] 1,265,000 00 
IROSOrviOr avs oe an eee A O45 Gb Re 2 hoe 24,000 00 48,000 00 : 
SUrpIUISi sis. eee nee 84, 234 78 159,507 40 225,897 26 221,168 10 301,648 24 * 
Total capital reserve and iy a 
AULDIUAS:.. oh. ee eed 1,391,180 52} 1,424,507 40] 1,514,897 26} 1,534,168 10 1, 614, 648 | 24 2 


Total liabilities, capital and 
SUIDINISS= Jock ee Ree 


1,725,852 89 


1,739,956 66 


1,901,255 46 


2,066,317 58 


2,080,675 38 — 


ot 


*Where no depreciation is shown, it is either netted in Property and Plant values or included with 


reserves at foot of Statement. 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Sa S $ cts. $ cts. $° cts. $ cts. $5 (ctse 
ASSETS . 

; , machinery, deliv- 

equipment, cabinets and 
ice a ae eee ee 1,319,242 12; 1,475,908 74; 1,566,162 65; 1,448,526 25) 1,475,027 19 
ve for depreciation....... 240,098 74 385,481 45 524,164 03 590,572 92 702,272 79 
ay. and, plant: ....¢.. 1,079,143 38] 1,090,427 29) 1,041,998 62 852,953 33 772,754 40 
«fig Bie RUSS MED a 8,362 84 53,232 47 74,789 18 85,682 94 137,370 97 
DE aca Cis es Ge, Xt, 83,144 02 91,791 16 96,501 14 88,649 86 92,266 69 
Ca aattge 59,476 59 62,420 18 65,666 48 58,405 72 71,991 66 
on oan 203,875 28 352,958 95 504,630 13 696,253 18 792,454 37 
ee ee Oa nT, Ss 374,858 73 560,402 76 741,586 93 928,991 70| 1,094,083 69 
SARS ie aetna 223,510 70 232,010 70 239,510 70 349,510 70 358,510 70 
Th ee aren 39,915 00 42,132 50 21,645 00 6,807 50 6,807 50 
992 05 919 82 138 14 2,607 21 6,497 16 

Lo al ioe eh Re 448,634 38 


om advances............ 
4 Total psp ities Rn APE 


| 1,265,000 00 


2,167,054 24 


75,594 32 
26,886 25 
"432,468 09 
700,000 00 
565,000 00 


48,000 00 
421,586 15 


1,734,586 15 
2,167,054 24 


1 00 
1,925,894 07 


361,024 94 
75,594 28 
26,961 50 

463,580 72 

700,000 00 

565,000 00 

1,265,000 00 
48,000 00 


149,313 35 
1,462,313 35 
1,925,894 07 


1 00 
2,044,880 39 


354,912 19 
54,532 61 
29,814 00 

439,258 80 

700,000 00 

565,000 00 

1,265,000 00 
48,000 00 


292,621 59 
1,605,621 59 
2,044,880 39 


1 00 
2,140,871 44 


343,477 12 
4,413 40 
29,829 00 
377,719 52 
700,000 00 
565,000 00 
1,265,000 00 
48,000 00 


450,151 92 
1,763,151 92 
2,140,871 44 


1 00 
2,238,654 45 


279,667 89 
4,315 35 
52,429 00 
336,412 24 
700,000 00 
565,000 00 
1,265,000 00 
48,000 00 


589, 242 21 
1,902,242 21 
2,238,654 45 
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Page 764—Line 42 and 12 
CITY DAIRY COMPANY, LIMITED, BALANCE SHEET 


fie 


_— 1927 1928 1929 1930 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
ASSETS Be. 
Real estate, machinery, deliv- : ; 
ery equipment, cabinets and ‘ Hag 

TiO or Pearse mere eee Ma THAI eu Pe 1,489,737 36] 1,520,510 80} 1,714,257 42) 1,867,717 23} 2,077,378 39 
Reserve for depreciation...... 733,650 91 782,848 61 865, 264 01 822,977 32 832,450 37 
Net property and plant........ 756,086 45 737,662 19 848,993 41] 1,044,739 91] 1,244,928 02 — 
UPS a eae Raat as rie bal 194,430 97 136,316 39 37,612 56 40,198 62 98,551 (ipa ae 
Accounts receivable, less re- 

RETIVIC ay te ve nL eee 95,955 50 119,864 12 183,965 66] 1,181,954 30} 1,415,529 92 
Inventory prod. supplies....... 66,879 61 93,065 84 94,234 52 50,147 38 51,827 69 
Marketable securities......... 891,252 49 994,270 78) ° 994,593 28 305,055 00 304,555 00 
“LP fo (421) ard ERAS eg EE a ens aoe 1,248,518 57} 1,348,517 13) 1,310,406 02) 1,577,355 30] 1,870,463 63 
Unvestmoents. 2)! 43. Gree toe 458,095 20 497,925 74 572,810 70 600;000:00|. 3.2. 

IM SUTANCE TESOEV EC. . fuink foc slice er hae 13,887 50 18: 446 00|F eee 

Prepaid charges. . 6,362 56 8,381 19 7,839 61 9,753 26 mH 

(Rigo diwilll Fe Sh sake inte a 1 00 1 00 1/00|5-2,162; 702 521) 25 182, 331 19 : 

Sota ARsety Mee he a Se 2,469,063 78] 2,601,374 75| 2,758,496 74) 5,394,550 99] 5,305,742 82 

Lia BILITIES 

Accounts payable... 627. ged ce ey se cleats oct = ae let lhece cree coe | ee vies ee eee | ee 

Accrued taxes and payroll.... 313,929 36 350,526 18 378,520 16 223,297 74 302 ,c0o aoe Ea 

Bankers Advances wisi, elsieke os [olen bangs let iets [dae ite ee tae ae 40,436 44 68,861 62 
Total Liabilities a 313,929 36 350,526 18 378,520 16 263,734 18 431,614 84 

Deferred liabilities............ 4 D8 BO ak oe austell ee eee pe ores 100,000 00 100,000 00 

pedends SRC ce aie 53,290 50 59,065 50 59,065 50|te 2s ae. alee 

ODL a. ees Se gle ee ee a ed ele ee [ute oe ale wie kin fara poles aoe T eee cara eyacepsl OR cer a at Ren oan a ne 

Capital stock Preferred..... 371,444 16 409,591 68 437,585 66 363,734 18 531,614 84 

ommion. .... 700,000 00 700,000 00 £00;000 OO) e325 2.2 ee a ee ee 

Pen NE i eS 577,500 00 577,500 00 577,500 00} 4,500,000 00} 3,900,000 00 

ERE runt is 1,277,500 00} 1,277,500 00} 1,277,500 00} 4,500 000 00} 3,900,000 00 
SUMAITGR ne coe oe 48,000 00 48,000 00 AS0007 00). Uae ee es ee aoe 

Siinpiiss eceo natch eee 772,119 62 866, 283 07 995,411 08 530,816 81 874,289 23 
on capital reserve and sur- 

ho Rep Sper halts A MR cua 2,097,619 62} 2,191,783 07} 2,320,911 08) 5,030,816 81) 4,774,127 98 — 
Total eee eamial base 
surplus. . ‘ E 2,469,063 78) 2,601,374 75| 2,758,496 74) 5,394,550 99) 5,305,742 82 


Page 764, Line 42 


CIPY DAIRY COMPANY LIMITED, PROFIT AND LOSS 


1900 | 1901 | 1902 1908 1904 1905 1906 
$ cts. $ ets: $ cts. $- cts: 
( 

oe TPoapwdegl S05 a cance ag Ie ea | tema eae ea Le arr 4,349 52 23,000 76] 25,379 63 
ofit f MUMS er occ lcs locke oe leis cee sees Gain oe 18,651 24 80,114 74} 34,386 92 

ds sale of Common Stock 
igh Pus! iw (Clogs gains bc Reta eiicere lee eal I ceased ae seni At (eerie, eae IR ar cage 10,920 00 
eC MER REACHINGMepE me mee ae aiige de heli ce OOO cutie eM OR MIATA SOS ict Bi] cree ieee na wae ore 

eciation Reserve Overwrit- 
potas 2... “oso Wie to teu ole Bic! sel ea arere iG Gila fol Re aera 23,000 76 58,115 50 70,686 55 
ividends—Preferred ee le ere alee ee a Vo eco, ae 18,046 01) 20,652 61 
OYE re Tete pn tee ee ee | ee hee (PE ee NaF eA 2 Shia cand tlagece | niche aneins ee elec 
from ae SRC UTEINE Tae | tees ose ee lar iaeee| he ee TEN sa, MEG we Le. oct etal s aac acne Sater 
MM et act eee dees 
ciation Ryser ats RE EPA Ses el oe Meiers ellic ececdtse scot chsh oe eleimedevs ese. s 2,189 86 10,000 00 
corte eal ed fm diike ces coehera te | Soe, vce cone eee tees 7,500 00 12,500 00 

D oe Commission writ- 
ME rs Vt cele hake wi [y Wiertyee s mca woe eile Wie ho lala e Ue wcnfe eee alee 3,035 00 

is ieapdbrised Milk Co’s Acct. 
Te TMN LIM eH rN ele Nk, Sets [wee ap angie wees obo fe ee teal oo erent Hots, 8 pie 

er reduction Organization 
a 4.349 52| 23,000 76| 25,379 63| | 24,498 94 
ee ee Te eRe bale sagen 4,349 52 23,000 76 53,115 50 70,686 55 
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depreciation. z 


5 oe eee ORL Aa eS cng Oe eee 
= fire insurancel. te. 2) eee 
ce prior period income tax 
Totale.. 05 305 eee ese pe ee ee 
“Invested. surplug;() Pues 2e, 25: eee eee eR ia Cee oe 
Harned stirplus.): 3. a. ces ch ei ett ae ee Aetna ay Pie aks 
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*Not subject to ¢all for dividend purposes. 
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SESSION 1933 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, MAY 9, 1933 


No. 27 


Reference,—Milk and Milk Products 


WITNESSES: 


-F. E. Brown, Director and Solicitor, City Dairy Co., Ltd. 


Appendix “B”—Documents filed by Witnesses. 


OTTAWA 
J. O. PATENAUDE, ACTING KING’S PRINTER 
1933 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, May 9, 1933. 


The meeting came to order at 3.30 p.m., Mr. Bowen in the absence of the 
rman, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Blair, Bowen, Carmichael, Gobeil, Hay, Loucks, 
el. Lucas, McGillis, Moore, Mullins, Myers, Pickel, Shaver, Simpson, Spotton, 
Swanson, Taylor, Thompson, Tummon, Wilson. 


) Shortly after the meeting opened an adjournment was taken at the call of 
‘division bell; the meeting reconvened twenty minutes later. 


_ The clerk read a letter from witness B. H. Thorne submitting a statement 
of fees and salaries paid the executive and directors of City Dairy Company 

mited and Drimilk Company Limited from 1922 to 1933, inclusive. This 
: atement was ordered printed on the record. 


F. Erichson Brown, a former director and solicitor of City Dairy Company 
nited was called, sworn, examined and retired. 


_B. H. Thorne a former witness on several occasions was recalled, examined 
nd retired. 


The ‘meeting adjourned at the call of the chair. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


ae 
% 
» 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or CoMMons, 


APRIL 9, 1933. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
0 p.m., Mr. Bowen acting chairman. 


The ActiInG CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, Mr. Senn was called away this after- 
- noon and asked me to preside at this meeting. Before we call the witness, the 
clerk has a letter he wishes to read. 


(Letter read by clerk): 
May 5, 1933. 
The Select Standing Committee on 
Agriculture and Colonization, © 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 


Attention Mr. M. C. Senn, Chairman. 
GENTLEMEN: 


I attach hereto a statement drawn from the records of the City Dairy 
Company, Limited, and the Drimilk Company, Limited, from 1922 to 
1932 covering executives’ salaries and fees paid to their directors. 

You will notice from the attached statement that no salaries or fees 
were paid to any of the designated persons for the account of City Dairy 
Farms, Limited. 

I regret that I have not been able to find the pay roll records for 
these companies prior to 1922 and for that reason am only able to sub- 
mit data from that time on. 

I believe this will conclude the additional evidence which your com- 
mittee requested me to submit in connection with the foregoing com- 
panies. 

' B. H. THorNE, 
Regional Accountant. 


“ The Actinc CHAIRMAN: We have as our witness this afternoon Mr. Erichson 
- Brown of Toronto. 


Frank EricHson Brown, called and sworn. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

~ Q. Mr. Brown, would you give your full name and your position to the 
committee?—A. Frank Erichson Brown, and I am a lawyer. I appear as a 
former director of the City Dairy Company Limited from about 1920 until 
1930. I was solicitor for the City Dairy Company Limited—that is the old 
company before it was taken over by the Borden’s Company—from sometime 
prior to 1920, I think about 1917, until 1930. _ 

_ Q. Have you a statement, Mr. Brown?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I got a 
telegram asking for information as to the financial and stock transactions of 
the companies prior to the acquisition by Borden’s, and I have had some 
opportunity of going over the proceedings of the committee, and I have tried to 
ascertain as well as I could what the committee wanted, and I have spent, myself, 
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with the documents, and with certain others a good deal of time in trying t 
familiarize myself with the whole matter, so I think I can answer anything prio 
to that time that can reasonably arise from this as shown by the proceedings. oe 
Now, the first thing that struck me was that the committee wanted some inform 
ion as to the capital structure of the original company—that is prior to—I thi 
the date that the records began was about 1921—and possibly if I touch on that 
first that might answer some of the questions that have come up. The company 
was incorporated by letters patent under the Ontario Companies Act in June o 
1900 with an authorized capital of $950,000 divided into 600,000 shares o 
common stock and 3,500 shares of common stock carrying at 7 per cent dividend 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What was the capitalization again?—A. $950,000 was the origina 
capital of the company in 1900. ee. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. That is the authorized capital?—A. The authorized capital. 

Q. What was the paid up capital?—A. Now, the paid up capital, 600,000 

of the preferred was issued at the time—of common was issued at the time the 
company was issued and then certain parcels of preference stock were sold or — 
transferred for other dairies which were brought together and constituted the 
business as originally started by the company. The statement which I think 
has been filed with you shows the issued stock—the preference issued in the 
beginning was $177,300, and I might say that up until or by 1911 the full issue — 
of 3,500 shares of preference had been made. That was sold from time to time 
with a bonus of 1 share of common with each share of preference until the tota 
issue of 350,000 had been made. Then coming down to 1905— 
Q. Pardon me, Mr. Brown. Right from the start was there a bonus af re 
share of common given to every person who purchased 1 share of preferred?—A. 
Yes. That is as I ‘understand it from the prospectus. 
Q. Right from the start?—A. Yes, right from the start. The prospectu 
was issued—I think I had better file a copy of the prospectus with the com: 
mittee. I have not got a copy of the prospectus, but this is a photostatie copy 
taken from the Toronto Globe of June 12, 1900. If I leave that with the com 
mittee probably it will answer some of these questions. Of course, this was 
before my time. 
In this connection, I might just read a paragraph from the prospectus 
starting with the first page. 
There are at present something over 300 milk dealers in Toronto, 

delivering an average of about 5 cans a day each, requiring about 750 
wagons for the purpose, whereas less than one- -fourth the number of wagons ~ 

would accomplish the delivery under a proper system. : 

The milk, for the most part, is delivered from the cans by dipping 

it into various utensils in the streets. Where the bottle system is used, — 

the bottles are filled in the rooms of stores and private homes not at al 

suited for the purpose, and sometimes in the wagons on the streets. 

The bottles are not always properly cleansed, as there are only two 

or three dealers in the city having sterilizing apparatus. 

No article of food is more susceptible to injury from its surroundings 

than milk, and none so quickly absorb and develops bacteria on exposure, 

and instead of milk being left to careless handling, of all commodities, its — 
distribution should be attended with the greatest care. 


The prospectus goes on to set out what the objective of the company was 3 
to have a proper sterilizing plant, and so on. There was offered to the public 7 
per cent preferred stock (cumulative) with a bonus. 
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By Mr. Spotton: 

- Q. In 1900 that was, and was all that stock issued?—A. This is all that 
1 1 stock had all been issued, $350,000, the 
common stock had not all been issued. 

-Q. A-proportion of the common stock had been issued?—A. $565,000 out 
f $600,000 shares. Then in 1905—I want to explain a rather odd thing, and 
hat is that in the capital set-up, the shares appear at $265,000, and I’d just like 
o digress a moment, because that may be important—in 1905 there was $35,000 
f common stock that had been issued and paid for in the hands of the National 
Trust Company, and it was not needed for preferred stock, the preferred stock 
as all out, so the company applied for supplementary letters patent issued on 
he 21st April, 1905, and $35,000 of common stock was cancelled. That left 
$565,000. Now, that is important if you are going to understand how this struc- 
, a ture is made up, because that left $565,000 of common and $350,000 of preferred 
utstanding. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Mr. Brown, just for a moment, if you don’t mind me asking, I thought 
he original stock you said was 6,000 shares of common and 3,500 preferred.— 
A. That is right, that amount of $350,000 of preferred which I have referred 
to, and $600,000. 

@. How do you get your 600,000? How do you get 6,000 common in addition 
to this stock you have mentioned?—A. That is my error, I meant 6,000 shares or 
$600,000 capital. Now, you take off $35,000 capital from $600,000 capital and 
you get $565,000 capital—it was my error. 

Q. It was dollars instead of shares——A. Yes, it should have been dollars: 
t left $565,000 issued common stock. Well then, on the 23rd October— 


_ Mr. Srorron: Just there Mr. Brown—you will pardon us, the solicitors of 
this committee are unable to be with us, and you will have every sympathy 
with us laymen—in the $565,000 of common stock issued, how much was given 
as a bonus for which no money came into the treasury, and how much was sold? 
—A. There is no way I can tell you that exactly, but I will try. 

‘ Q. We want to get the number of honest-to-God dollars that went into 
that business to work.—A. That is what I am going to give the committee in 
the most honest-to-God fashion I can. 

QQ. .Yes.—A. Let me say this, it is very hard to tell from the records back 
hat distance what the exact set-up was. I have before me a list showing the 
ubscribers for $105,000 and I think I could give vou all the information that 
ts available if I read an extract from a copy of a by-law which was passed at 
hat time, which shows that an agreement was made with J. F. McLaughlin 
which I will read:— 

Whereas under the agreement of the company with J. F. McLaughlin 
1,000 shares of preference stock require to be retained with the company 
under the above, as in said agreement is set out, and it is in the interests 
of the company also to retain 727 shares for the purposes of subscrip- 
tion by milk dealers and others whose co-operation it is desirable for 
the company to obtain, and there remains therefore for issue and allot- 
ment at present only 1,773 shares of preference stock. 

Now, that is a recital, then it goes on to say that they have 1,053 shares 
subscribed which is 950 more than they had available; and it is clear from this 
resolution that the whole preference issue was paid up—that i is, preference. 
Now, Mr. Spotton has asked for information with respect to that and all 
I can say is that the common stock so far as I can tell was issued along with 
the preference stock share for share. Now, that accounts for a good block of 
he common stock. The rest of the common stock was very likely “issued, as far 
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as I can tell, for certain assets that were taken in. Now, I don’t want to be 
quoted on that; I don’t want to mislead the committee—but as near as I can — 
tell there were a large number of units—dairies that came in at the beginning ~ 
under the agreement; I imagine that they were brought in under this and then — 
they were sold to the company in order to get shares paid up. So I think you 
would have the right to assume that most of the common stock was bonus stock 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. What you mean by dairies is distributing plants?—A. Yes, small ie BS 
in order to get the goodwill; the original idea was to have them brought i In, a lot 
of these units, so that they would get the business immediately. 

@. To establish a business connection?—A. The business connection. Now, - 
they found out that did not work, and as I am going to show you in a minute 
they then decided they had to do it by education; in other words, they had to — 
spend money, and during the first five years they were losing something like 
$60,000 a year until they got—as I will show in a moment—into a very bad way — 
financially—because this plan that they had of getting business started by get- 
ting a lot of small units didn’t work. Now, I can understand that—I can under- 
stand that if you are dealing with a small dealer and some other organization — 
comes along you are very apt to prefer to continue taking your milk from the ~ 
smaller dealer rather than the big organization, that is one of the vicissitudes 
that the company ran into at the beginning. Now, let us assume for the sake ~ 
of argument—I can’t give you any better information than I am giving—but — 
assume for the sake of argument the common stock was used share for share | 
to cover the transfer then the bulk of it was for “taken over” assets. Now 
then, if you do that you will find that that will account for the $565,000. 

Q. That is, you are taking for granted that that is the case?—A. I am 
taking for granted that $350,000 of common went along with what was issued. 

Gy. That would be $215, 000?—A. IT am not saying that. 

@. Phat is 4 reasonable thing to assume?—A. I imagine that would be a 
reasonable thing to assume. I don’t want to confuse the committee, I am telling 
you what my own conclusion is from what I have seen—that it was bonus, a — 
share of common with a share of preferred; that covered $350,000 of it, then the 
rest of it one must assume was for assets. Now, the honourable gentleman 
asked me how much was for something else; I think you can assume that 
$350,000 was bonus stock that went along with $350,000 preferred. 

Q. And the $215,000 remaining common stock were not necessarily sold 
for cash but went for picking up small dairies?—A. Yes, I think that would be — 
a fair assumption. 

Q. And perhaps none of that represented real money secured through the © 
sale of stock?—A. I would not like to put it that way; I would not like to be 
quoted as saying it was not; I would rather put it this way, that it probably ~ 
was for assets. 

Q. That is, for taking over these small units?—A. Yes, I think that is it. 

Q. That would leave $350,000 that is not accounted for, I notice from the 
Financial Post’s financial service here that the original offer to the public in — 
1900 was $100,000 of preferred stock carrying a bonus of 1 share of common 
stock of $100 par value for each share of preference stock?—A. Mr. Ames © 
apparently would have a full notation, he would have it right in his office. : 

Q. So we could get a statement from Mr. A. E. Ames himself?—A. Prob- 
ably, I would think that, because the name of Mr. Ames’ company appears on ~ 
the prospectus—you might, I don’t know whether you could; it might be difficult, 
I don’t know whether his records go back to that; that would be a matter in © 
the ordinary course of business, and the records may be there. I think you 
would be quite correct in assuming that the statement that you read from there ~ 
in the Post of the offer of $100,000 preference stock is correct; I don’t think © 
there is any doubt about that. ‘ : 
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a. Well then beginning with hat $100,000, that is $100,000 that came into 
the treasury of City Dairy; what was the next move then to sell stock in the 
company?—A. Well, now, of course, there would be more than that $100,000 
Mr. Spotton; that would be part of the offering to the public. I think it would 
be fair to assume as a fact that the preference stock carried a bonus, and that 
the preference stock represented the cash investment; that the common stock 
_ to the extent of $350,000 went with the $350,000 preferred. I think that would 
be a fair conclusion, that would be consistent with what you have said there. 
I think that is fair. 


Se 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Just there, Mr. Brown, I am not just clear; that $350,000 carried with 
it 3,500 shares of common, did it?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Now, have you accounted for all?—A. No, that is the point I am not 
clear on, I am assuming, but I may be wrong about this; but I made the best 
inquiry from every person that I could and my information is that that was 
represented in assets which went in there. 

_ Q. The whole thing?—A. Probably the whole thing, I would think except 
the $35,000—now, there was $35,000 in common stock which was not needed, 
and which, as I said, was cancelled; so that you had to reduce your considera- 
tion from $600,000 of common—and I am speaking about dollars—then on the 
_ 23rd of October, 1909, supplementary letters patent were taken increasing the 
_ preference stock from $350,000 preference to $700,000 preference. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. That was in 1909?—A. Between 1909 and 1911, according to the best 
Pecord I can find; and the whole of that $350,000 has been sold. In other words, 
you have got another $350,000 coming into the company between 1900 and the 
end of 1911 by the sale of preference stock. That brought the total capital 
structure as of that date to $565,000 common and $700,000 ee 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. In 1911, 1,750 shares were issued in payment of this shies & Sons 
_ Limited?—A. Yes, I might turn to that for a moment; the Price & Sons’ 
property was operated for some time by City Dairy, and ‘then they owned it. 
They bought it. But I do say that I think that it would be operated as a 
competing unit, and in 1917—December of 1917—the company was gone, as 
I will show in a moment, had been in need of capital, very seriously in need of 
capital, after 1911 and until 1917. It was decided in 1917 and the beginning 
of 1918 to terminate Price & Sons as a separate unit, and it was absorbed and 
taken in as part of the City Dairy. 

Before I come to that, there is Just a matter here that I think I should 
mention, so that you will get the sequence, because I think it is rather important. 
In 1913—that is on the 18th of March, 1913—they had to get more money, and 
‘they first of all applied for letters patent increasing the common stock of the 
company by $282,500; that brought it up to one million—I am giving the total 
_ —$1,547,500 gross. They got supplementary letters patent increasing it by 
$282,500. Then on : the same day they got supplementary letters patent decreas- 
ing the capital by $282,500. The reason for that was this—it looks like a 
‘strange transaction, but you will get the reason for it ina moment. There was 
$565,000 of common stock outstanding. They cancelled half of it so that if 
you, or any one of you had, we will say, two shares of that common stock, 
instead of having two shares you would have one. In other words, it was 
decreased from—if $200, you would have $100—$565,000 to $282,500. Then 
you were offered a pro rata on the common stock, if you would pay for it at par. 
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They needed money, but they did not want to increase nce capital structure 80 
that they would have to carry a larger amount on their books by way of good 
will or something of that sort, so this is the means devised to accomplish 
They said to their shareholders, “Tf you have got two shares, you surrender yo 
two shares and we will give you one back; and we will give you another one 
if you will pay $100 for it,” and they sold $265,500 of common stock at par in 
1913. i 
Q. 2,825?—A. Yes, that is right, 2,825, half of the amount. 2,825 shares 
which brought $282,500 into the account, and they wrote off $282,000 off their 
good will aecount, so they got in $282,000 in new money; they had no difference 
in the amount of common stock, and their capital stock was reduced by $282,500 
Then they were still in need of money, and in 1916 they got supplementary letters 
patent increasing the common stock by $435,000, which brought it up to one 
million, and the ‘preference stock by $300,000 which brought it up to a million, 
so the total authorized capital about the first of February—I have not got the 
exact date of the supplementary letters patent, but I think is the first of 
February, 1916—was $2,000,000. Then they could not sell shares.. Nobody 
would buy them. Then in 1917 they issued a bond—they made a bond issue, 
and that was not successful. Then finally the gentlemen concerned went to 
the bank and guaranteed $200,000, which they obtained from the bank as a 
bank loan, 

Q. That is in what year?—A. That was in—I am not sure of the exact 
date, but I think it was about 1916 or 1917. It was right in there at that point. 
They were pretty strenuous days for the company, apparently. That loan was — 
guaranteed by Messrs. Deacon, McNaught, Ames, Moore, Massey and Weston. 
Prior to that, on two occasions, Mr. Ames and Mr. Moore had had to guarantee 
substantial amounts at the bank to keep going. Then it was just about that 
time, as I will come to in a moment, that Mr. Northgrave became general man- 
ager of the company. So that to continue my first “story, the capital stock in 
1916, authorized, was $2,000,000. The issue was 700,000 preferred and 565,000 — 
common. There was no change in‘the capital issue of shares until in 1927 when © 
$12,500 par stock was made as a gift to Mr. Northgrave, which I will come to — 
in a moment. I think that is one matter. that Mr. Spotton asked something 
about. So that is the situation, as far as the issued capital of the company 
was concerned prior to its being taken over by the Borden Company. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. There was no change, you say?—A. There was no change; there was no 
further issue; the only issue beyond that was the $12,500 par to Mr. Northgrave © 
in 1927. a 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. That was after it was split?—A. After it was split, yes. 

Q. That is after the first split?—A. After the first split, and then I will 
show he received the certificate after the split was made. They were both 
approved at the same shareholders’ meeting, as I will come to. Then in March © 
of 1924, the 10,000 shares of common stock of $100 par value were divided into 
40,000 shares of $25 each. I think you know about that. Again in October of 
1927 the 40,000 of common shares of the company of $25 par value were further 
subdivided into 10,000 shares of no par value. I think that covers it in detail. 

Q. What date did you give for that last split?—A. I think it was October, 
1927. I can give you the exact date. f 

Q. Yes?—A. I may be wrong about it— 

Q. That is right, the 21st of October—A. At that meeting, at the meeting 
of shareholders— 

Q. That is passed by the board of directors?—A. Yes. 
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a 
-Q. On the 21st of October, 1927?—A. Yes, I think that is right. 

_ Q. That is the minutes of proceedings?—A. I think that is right. Now, 
that covers, I think completely the changes in the capital structure prior to the 
taking over by the Borden Company. Then another matter—I don’t want to 
rlook anything, because I am quite willing—_ 

Q. If you are leaving that, Mr. Brown, from your survey what would you 
take as the actual amount up to this time, the time of the change of the last 
financial structure which was about 1916—what would you take was the actual 
mount of cash, of capital, paid into the running of this company?—A. Well 
ow— 

— Q. Would you take it as 700,000 preferred?—A. I have got a statement 
here that I think shows the situation. I think this probably will answer your 
Be question, and also be more accurate than any other way I can put it. The 
apital of the company, of any company, is necessarily made up of capital 
hich is paid in and capital which is left in. In other words, if I had a busi- 
ess, or you had a business, and you put in a certain amount of money, and 
hen you leave a certain amount in, there is your investment, or your capital 
nvestment, properly; you may not call it that; it is made up of your capital, 
your reserve and your surplus. Now, there is a statement here, of which I 
vill give a copy to the Chairman, which shows that capital reserves and sur- 
lus, which I think is the fair way to consider that matter that you referred to 
here; the capital reserve and surplus in the company, that is what was there if 
- you owned the whole company, that is what you had there in 1929, was 
fe2,o20,911. . 
Q. What is that amount again?—A. $2,320,911.08. 
Q. What I am interested in—you will pardon me for hanging on to this 
-point—but what I am interested in at the moment is the number of working 
dollars that were brought into the City Dairy, Limited, and not what they have 
arned after, after the million. 


Mr. Picket: The actual cash. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


~ Q. Yes, the actual cash?—A. Well, this statement shows the actual cash 
eserve and surplus; it starts in 1904; that is the earliest date I can give. 

_ Q. Reserve and surplus would be earned by the company.—A. Well, pos- 
ly, yes. We will assume that. In 1904 it was $838,060. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. That is reserve and surplus?—A. No, that is capital. 
_ Q. Paid n?—A. Capital paid in, reserve and surplus as early as 1904. I 
hink perhaps that is a pretty fair estimate of the actual cash, Mr. Spotton, 
cause at that date there was an increase of capital after that date, as I have 
own, because these issues were made, some of them after that date, and so on. 
But I think that it is fair to say that is probably the actual cash capital, because 
he company, prior to 1904 was in a pretty bad way. I mean, they were losing; 
had lost, for instance, in one year, $60,000; $5,000 a month. They almost 
closed up. They tried every expedient that could be tried; they did everything 
that the directors could do to keep it going, and there was a lot of grief before it 
ot past 1917; so that this statement which I have compiled and which I will 
put in—at least which has been compiled, is a very careful statement showing 
he capital reserve and surplus in one column for the years from 1904 to 1929, 
and the net income, and from this you can see pretty well the whole picture. 
And in answer to Mr. Spotton, I can only say I would have to deduce from that 
igure and from the facts that I have given as to the history of the company, 
hat that must have represented approximately—I will say approximately 
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there—very closely the actual cash invested as of that date; because there 
could not have been very much in the way of surplus or reserve. ey 
Q. What is that amount?—A. That is the amount I gave you, $838,060. — 


By Mr. Tummon: “pei 


Q. That would be up to what year?—A. That was after the first four years. 
had gone by. That is why I say, although it has here, reserves and surplus, I - 
would have to assume, from what I know of the facts and the condition of the 
company, that there could not have been very much in the way of reserves an 
surplus in that, after the company had gone through what it had gone through | 
during those years. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. Well, Mr. Brown, I am-not trying to tie things up, but we were at a 
point before where we agreed that it was reasonable to believe that in the year — 
1911, when there were $350,000 of preferred and $565,000 common issued, I 
think we were on common ground there, where it was said it would be reason- 
able to believe that the $350,000 preferred, of course, is cash, and there would 
be $350,000 of the $565,000 bonus, a gift, leaving $215,000, which added t 
the $350,000 would be $565,000. That, we would assume, would be paid in 
cash up to 1911; is that correct?—A. Possibly yes, you may be right about that. — 

Q. Then it could not be $838,000 in 1904——A. Yes; there may be some | 
discrepancy there. I cannot tell you that. Excuse me just a moment. Appar-— 
ently between 1909 and 1911 there was another $350,000 went in. 

Q. Making a total of——A. Well, the total on this sheet is, in 1911, 
$1,319 ,002.50. 


By Mr. Taylor: 


@. You said some time ago that the directors gave security to the bank 
in order to secure a loan, of $200,000 or $300,000.—A. $200,000. 

Q. What year was that?—A. I cannot tell. I think that was about 1916, — 
because I notice Mr. McNaught’s name on the list, and my recollection is that — 
he became president at that time. That would pretty well fix the date of th 
bank loan of $200,000. 


By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. The statement here is in 1909 the authorized preferred stock was in 
creased to 7,000 shares?—A. Yes, I think that is correct. 

Q. Preferred stock, and in November, 1909, 1,000 shares were allotted to- 
shareholders of the company at par, which would bring in $100,000 in cash. — 
In 1911, 750 shares were issued in payment of the business of 8. Price and 
Sons, Limited. That, of course, was not bringing in anything——A. Well, it 
would bring in an asset. 

Q. In the way of cash?—A. Yes. 

Q. In August, 1911, 750 shares, which would be $75,000 more, were allotted 
to shareholders at par, increasing the issue of preferred shares to 7,000, or 
$700,000.—A. I think that is probably correct. 


By Mr. Tummon: : 
Q. Coming up to 1917, Mr. Brown, I think perhaps it might help Mr 
Spotton if you could tell the committee about how much, in your opinion, actua 
cash had been paid into the company about that year?—A. Well, I do not 
know that I can tell that. You have a certain amount of assets which have 
gone in Price and Sons, and other dairies that were acquired, cash that had _ 
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gone in from subscribers, and I do not think I can answer that. I will try 
get the information for you, but I do not think it is available. I do not 
ee anybody knows. 

Q. So that it would be impossible to say, or to ascertain in the year 1917, 
the actual cash that had gone into the company?—A. I think it would be 
without—I would get it for you if you can wait a week. I can probably get 
_an accountant to try to find it out; but I do not know that I would get it any 
- more accurately than you have it for your purposes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What was the surplus and reserves in 1917?—A. $1,391,180.52. Well 
now, I was just going on with this statement. Was that satisfactory? Is 
there anything else you wanted to know? I shall give you any information I 
can. 

Q. That is as near as we can get to it—A. I think it is as accurate as it 
can be got. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. I think the A. E. Ames Bi gi: the Colonel Deacon Company together, 
both or either of them, were connected with all the flotations of this company 
from the beginning, and I presume, if the committee wishes, that they together 
would be able and the only people who would be able, to give us the informa- 
ion. We can hardly expect you to have it on hand; but the stockbrokers who 
issued those flotations, the A. E, Ames Company and the Deacon Company, 
ould be able to give that accurately. Ames was connected with it right from 
he start. 


Mr. Tummon: It is very doubtful if they would have those records. 


The Wirness: I do not think you can get any more information than you 
have here that would help. You are wanting to find out, as near as you can— 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. The number of actual dollars that went into the company; because 
figuring the spread we are satisfied every dollar that a man has put in should 
bring him an equitable return, but he should not receive a return on any fictitious 
dollars, or anything like that——A. Well, the information I have given you, I 
think answers that point. 

Q. It is an estimate—A. Yes; I think that statement gives you what you 
_ want. That is the one I am filing. 

-__—-Q. -It would be safe to say, to be generous, that there were perhaps $700,000 
of preferred—that is sure—and there might have been 215,000 of common. It 
- would perhaps be fair to say that there was $1,000,000 of actual cash invested 
in the company.—A. Well, Mr. Spotton, you have overlooked the $282,500 of 
common that was put in by the sale of 282,500 shares when they decreased, 
and then increased the stock which I mentioned. I think you are right, if you 

PO iichude that. 

-—— Q. -‘Yes, if that was put along with it, it would amount to one million. 
~—A. It would make it up to about, I would say, one million and a quarter. 
Now, the only comment I have, and T think it is fair— 

Q. Then, we shall leave it at that: in your opinion the actual cash paid 
into the City Dairies to go to work along with labour and everything else, was 
one and a quarter million.—A. I would think that would be net actual cash 

paid in; but I think in fairness to yourself, in coming to that conclusion, you 
would have to take into account the reserves and surplus which have been left 
in the company from year to year by the people who own the company, that 
‘1s, the shareholders. I think that is fair. 
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Q. No, those dollars have earned those dollars—aA. I do not want to arg 1k ei 
with my friend on that. 

Q. But that is the actual real money that went into the City Dairy 
operate and do business, one and a quarter millions.—A. I think it is. 

Q. Then whatever was made was left there?—A. I think that is apparentl 
right. 

@. Caulfield’s started off with a capital of $40,000 and never put in any 
thing, and never took out anything, and whatever they developed gave them 
$695,000, that is all. The actual capital was $40,000, so we will assume thai 
the actual money put in here was one and a quarter millions—A. Yes. Now 
then, the only thing that I should like to say is this; I think probably 1 in fairness — a 
to yourself and myself, you asking me the question and I answering it, if you ~ a 
were the investor and put in the million and a quarter, and then you left it there | 
without any return for a number of years, and it accumulated as surplus or 
reserve, that would to all intents and purposes be additional capital. I think — 
that is fair. pas: 

Q. That will come in later. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. What was the total capital? 


By Mr. Spotton: 


@. The preferred shareholders got their dividend all the way through! 
—A. They did not get it all the way through. There were certain—the first 
thing they did, I neglected to say, was at one point they surrendered their — 
cumulative rate on their preferred. That is one of the first things they did. 
Then they passed certain dividends on their preferred for quite a long period, — 
until after Mr. Northgrave’s time, and while they picked up certain of those— — 

Q. Four blank years?—A. Yes, something like that. Now, on that basis” 
in 1929 this statement shows the capital. reserves and surplus. Taking Mr. - 
Spotton’s estimate of one and a quarter millions in cash, the capital, reserves — 
and surplus in 1929 amounted to $2,320,911.08. That is the statement I am se 
filing, $2,320,911.08. So that from Mr. Spotton’s analysis and this—I am 
assuming he ‘is correct—there might be something different from that, but I 
think that is probably right. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. On what date did Borden’s take it over?—A. Sometime in 1930. 


Q. What was the surplus and reserves in 1929?—A. Well, I do not know i 
that. This statement shows that— : 


By Mr. Spotton: 


et. 
Q. I think Mr, Thorne gave that, did not he?—A. Yes; I think that is ; 
probably on the record. I think you have it. I hope I have covered all. I 
should like to cover it very thoroughly because I should like to give the com- 
mittee all the information I can. The next matter I was going to turn to as — 
nearly as I can tell from the record was with respect to Mr. Northgrave—the 
gift to Mr. Northgrave of certain stock in 1927. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Northgrave took charge in what year?—A. He took charge—l will 
give you that. Mr. Northgrave’s connection with the company commenced in 
1901. In 1917 he was appointed general manager and in 1922 he was ea 
president of the company. 
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By Mr. Wilson: 

_Q. As general manager what salary did he get in 1917?—A. I have a list 
the salaried payments here which I will file. 

Q. I mean as manager?—A. The originals are all filed, Mr. Thorne tells me. 
Mr. Spotton: No; not back to 1917. Mr. Wilson asks for 1917. 


2 By Mr. Wilson: 

- Q. Ido not mean when he was president. I mean when he was manager?— 
1914 he got $4,000. 

is Q. 1914?—A. 1914. 


By Mr. Spotton: 

; Q. $4,000. What about 1915?—A. $4,000, 1916, $4,166; 1917, $6,000; 1918, 
i $14,000; 1919, $15,000; 1920, $15,000; 1921, $15, 000: 1922, $25, 000 in all.’ I am 

ying you the eross—$25, 000. Then il think you ‘have ‘the record after that. 
Q. 1921 was $15,000, was it?—A. Yes, $15,000. 


4 By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. That was as president of the ‘City Dairy Company and the Dry Milk 
mpany?—A. That is the whole amount. That is everything. I am including 
verything. 


By Mr. Wilson: 
Q. Was he president or manager or both?—A. I could not tell you that. I 
am giving you the salary that he got in all capacities—everything that he got no 
matter how it was paid. 


By Mr. Spotton: 
; -Q. You said he became president in 1922?—A. Yes, president in 1922. He 
ucceeded Mr. McNaught who was president up until before Mr. Hargrave. 


By Mr. Wilson: 

Q. How long was he president of the City Dairy and Dry Milk Company 
d what were his salaries from 1922, where we are now, up until 1930?—A. I 
an give you the gross. I can give you both. Probably what you want is the 
m) eross. * 

y _ Q. For both companies?—A. 1922, $25,000; 1923, $25,000; 1924, $45,000; 
1925, $50,000 and so on. 
Q. 1926?—A. $50,000. 
 Q. 1927?—A. $50,000. 
 Q. 1928?—A. $50,000. : 

Q. 1929?—A. $60,000 is what is here. 1930—that is the year he died— 
000. 

The Acting CuHarrman: I might say that the witness has filed a statement 
nere giving the total salaries. 


x By Mr. Spotton: 

- Q. Now, Mr. Brown, there has been, I think, a little misunderstanding and 
rhaps a little unfair criticism to about this amount of stock. I mentioned it 
‘Mr. Thorne so it will be thoroughly looked up—the stock bonus which Mr. 
rthgrave got. He got a bonus of stock?—A. Yes. I was coming to that. 
want to clear up everything as I go. I will try to cover everything. IT will 
tt leave anything out. Now, I want to say this—two or three things about 
. Northgrave before I come to the question of the salary. The money that he 
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got as preseident, the high salary he got coincided with the prosperity of the 
company, and I need not tell you—I am not making political speeches—when 
I tell you in fairness that as a director it carried my judgment and carries my _ 
judgment to-day, when this was done. I was on the board at the time this 
was done and I thoroughly approved of what was done. Now, the difference — 
between a successful company and an unsuccessful company is largely manage- — 
ment. I know that to be a fact. You know that to be a fact. The difference 
between a successful farmer and one who is not successful is management. 

Mr. Picken: And capital? 

The Wirness: It may be capital too, but it is largely management. It is 
foresight, it is honesty, it is courage. It is a whole lot of things that the man — 
has got to have before you can be a good manager and can be entitled to a salary 
such as Mr. Northgrave got, which is a very large salary; but in my opinion 
he earned every dollar of it. ‘ 


By Mr. Wilson: 

Q. It is very large in comparison with what the farmer got?—A. I will 
come to that in a minute. Now, Mr. Northgrave got this large salary. I know 
for a fact—and I am saying this for the record—that he had opportunities to 
change from this company both to the other side and this side at a salary 
that was practically the same. Now, he made this company what it was. — 
I made an estimate of the amount of money, dollars and cents that was paid 
out during the history of the City Dairy Company for farm products and it 
is something over $50,000,000. Now, $50,000,000 is a lot of money to be paid — 
to the farmers for produce, milk, hay, oats and other things. We had two © 
hundred and some odd horses on the streets of the city of Toronto—250. They 
have to be fed. They are there every day. And this industry which represents, 
as Mr. Spotton says, a certain amount of investment—lI say that it represents 
$50,000,000 paid to the farmers of Canada by virtue of its being a successful 
business, and the man that made it a successful business was W. J. Northgrave. — 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Over what period was that paid out?—A. That was paid out from the 
beginning. From the time the company was formed down to the end of the © 
period of thirty odd years that the City Dairy has been operating. I made an ~ 
estimate, and I think it is fair, from the figures I have got that $50,000,000 has 
been paid out to the farmers, directly or indirectly, for farm produce by the 
City Dairy Company. Now, I say— : 


By Mr. Picket: 

Q. You are not a producer yourself; you do not know anything about it? 
—A. I was very nearly being a producer, because you have to know a lot of 
things when you are operating a dairy business. x a 

Q. Have you ever figured out during all this time how much the farmer 
has lost?—A. I am not taking that. I am just making a straight statement 
that $50,000,000 in cash— 

Q. $50,000,000 business. That might be a $50,000,000 business and still 
the producer might have lost?—-A. Quite true. He might have lost. I was 
through the milk enquiry before, and I am not sure that the farmer has ever 
had a square deal anywhere; but that is one of the things that we want to 
fix up; but in a competitive business where we have competition on one side 
you have a lot of problems involved, and all I am saying is that you should | 
not get a one-sided picture. When you say Mr. Northgrave got a salary of 
so much and other bonuses, I say $50,000,000 in cash—I do not care whether — 
the farmer got a loss or not—if $50,000,000 is produced in cash and paid for — 
farm produce which is sold that is a consideration in a business being successful. - ‘ 
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: By Mr. Shaver: 

. Have you the amount paid out in 1929—the year of the $60,000 dollar 
ary ?—A. No, I have not for that year. 

QQ. The amount that was paid to the farmers for that year?—A. No. 


ByoMr. Pickel: 


~Q. Have you the amount of salaries paid out in that year to other people 
Ua Mr. Northgrave?—A. Yes. I.can give you that. Which year did you 
ve? : 


By Mr. Shaver: 


x ro: 1929. $60,000, was the maximum salary?—A. In 1929 the president 
$7,000. The vice president— 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. Mr. Northgrave was president?—-A. I am wrong in that. I should say 
vice president, Mr. Moore got $7,000. 
_ Q. What vere his duties, or what portion of his time did he give—A. He 
as chairman of the Board and vice president, of the City Dairy Company and 
he Dry Milk Company, 
Q. He was just called in at Board of Directors meetings, I suppose. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


-Q. Was he technically connected with the company?—A. Mr. Moore from 
he very inception of this company—lI am not here to speak for Mr. Moore, but 
you all know him; you know the position he occupies in the community—but 
fr. Moore was a very valued and valuable connection in this company from 
very beginning. He has always had a very active part in it, and it takes 
_ lot of things to make a company a success. 

- Q. He got something out of it?—A. Oh, yes. 

 Q. For his active part?—-A. Nobody got overpaid. I am quite satisfied of 


By Mr. Wilson: : 

- Q. Directors fees and executives salaries for the year 1929, as I have figured 
it out from the sheet you have filed, were $79,600?—A. I would not call that 
rectors’ fees. 
 Q. It is the way you head it “directors’ fees and executives’ salaries” ?— 
\. I do not want to adopt the caption. It is not fair to say “directors’ fees.” 
 Q. That includes Mr. Northgrave’s salary of $60,000?—A. Yes, it includes 
executive officer, Mr. Northgrave, who is the general manager and the 
orking head of the organization. Now, to call him a director is one thing. 
Ve all might be directors, but the man who is the general manager of the 
any is in a different position. So I want— 

Q. He got $60,000 and Mr. Moore got $7,000, Mr. Ames as a director got 
000?—-A. He was on the executive committee. ; 

Q. Colonel Deacon got $18,000?—A. The executive committee in 1929 
neluded Mr. Ames and Colonel Deacon, and they got $1,500 as members of 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. In 1922, when Mr. Northgrave became president you gave the 
aries for each year from that time forward until 1930, I think it was; can 
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you give the net returns to the company for those year tw I think it is filed 
I can give you the net income. The net income of the company—which yea 
was that, 1922? 

Q. Start with 1922_—A. 1922 the net income of the company was $225,437 
I am filing a statement here showing the net income for each year, 1904 os 1929, 
so that you will have that. 

Mr. Witson: Salaries. 

Mr. Srorron: Net income. 

The Wirness: Yes. Net income. 

Mr. Tummon: Just read it. 


The Witness: 1922 the net income was $225,000; 1923, $281,000; 1924 
$257,000; 1925, $274,000; 1926, $278,000; 1927, $323, 000; 1928, $327,000; 1929 
$262, 000. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Have you the turnover of the companies in those years?—A. That 
the net income. jae 
Q. I know that. I wanted the turnover of the companies?—A. It would x 
be several—I do not know how many millions, 
Q. You referred to the fact of this $50,000,000 being spent with the farmers. eH 


I would like to see the turnover to see if it was justified to pay out $79,600 for 
the year 1929 to the directors?—A. Well, I would say this— 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. Mr. Thorne has submitted this?—A. Well, I think that is another— 
Q. Would you give us a statement of the transaction?—A. I just want to 
say one other thing about Mr. Northgrave. Mr. Northgrave’s life was insured 
for $350,000 payable to the company and upon his death the company got 
$350,000. The premium on $100,000 was paid by the Dry Milk Company a 
the premium on $250,000 was paid by the City Dairy Company. 
Q. What do you mean, was that insurance taken out during these fi 
years?—A. My recollection is 1t was two or three years before he died. 
Q. Your recollection is that it was two or three years before he died? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 
Q. What is the amount of those premiums?—A. I can’t tell you that. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. They would be very high, would they not?—A. They were piyable 

the company as protection in case he died, and he did die, and he died as the 
result of his work for the City Dairy Company, that is my opinion. 


By Mr. Spotton: ie 

Q. Mr. Brown, is that correct; I can understand the City Dairy during 
these hard years—I know they had hard years until about 1916—I can under- 
stand the City Dairy then insuring the life of Mr. Northgrave, but insuring 
his life a few years before he died when the City Dairy had trouble findi 
a place to put their profits is a different matter?—A. No, that was not t 
reason this was done. 
Q. It is up to the directors-to give us the reason?—A. I will give you the 
reason: it was the judgment of the board that Mr. Northgrave was an 
exceptional man, there was no doubt about that—the fact that this company 
prospered as it did during his period when he created this successful organization 
during the time that he had charge of it, he gave his life to it and he work d 
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ut ane as ar as business was concerned, and IJ am satisfied that it was 
ty to the Dairy Company and the shareholders of that company that 
+ him his life. Now the directors, as a matter of good judgment—they 
ght or might not be able to find the man to take his place if anything 
pened to him—as a matter of good judgment they insured his life. It was 
thing that any fair-sighted or far-sighted business man would do where 
y have got the money of their shareholders in trust; and we took $350,000 
“the reason we knew that if he didn’t die we would cash in on it by the work 
would do for the company. 

_Q. Did you insure any of the others?—A. No, we did not, Mr. Northgrave 
s the key executive man of that company. Anyway the information that 
ave got—l don’t know what this is. 

___ Q. It is probably Mr. Thorne’s statement?—A. Now, I don’t know—that 
was treated—I don’t know who obtained the $50,000, or ‘the amount—I don’t 
ow anything about that. 

Q. Perhaps Mr. Thorne would be able to tell us?—A. I do know that the 


iry and $100,000 for the Dry Milk Gena making a ‘total of $350,000, 
ve I understand was paid. 


Mr. Tuounn: I don’t know that, Mr. Spotton. 


~The Witness: That would be before Mr. Thorne’s time. I can get that 
the committee if you want, I can get the premium that was paid by the 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. Could you estimate what the premiums would amount to?—A. I don’t 
; know, I don’t remember whether it was a twenty-pay life or an endownment 
or what it was; I don’t know that but I will be glad to file that with the com- 
nittee. Now, I think the other matter that you wanted some information on 
_ was the matter of Mr. Northgrave’s stock. 

Q. Yes, will you give us the information about Mr. Northgrave’s stock? 
Yes, that is what I was going to come at. 

OQ: Just deal with the little block first?—A. At the annual meeting at 
eginning of 1927 Mr. Northgrave had been 25 years with the company, 
at the meeting at the beginning of 1927 one of the shareholders brought up 
matter that something should be done, and in an especially generous way, 
Mr. Northgrave in view of the fact that he had been with the company 
25 years. Now, I want to say this, that the shareholders in City Dairy 
re most enthusiastic about Mr. Northgrave at all times. There wasn’t 
| Shadow of doubt about that. They appreciated what he had done, and a lot 
f them were original shareholders who had taken preferred stock and common 
ock at the beginning. It was pretty largely held and held in small lots, and 
hey were very loyal to him. 

: . You are speaking of the shareholders’ meeting?—A. I am speaking of 

he shareholders’ meeting. They made good profits, they had made good 
noney—there is no doubt about that; it was a very successful enterprise from 
e shareholders’ standpoint, and when they said they wanted to do this, it was 
— that they really wanted to do. Well, the question then came up how 
should be done—that was in February 1927. 
Q. Now, Mr. Brown, did you say that the shareholders really wanted to 
iy, Or that the directors told them to do it in the calling of their annual 
ng?—A. I would say it was the shareholders. 
Q. The calling of the annual meeting says “ 
dated Toronto, October 22?—A. Which is that? 


and for the purpose ”’—that 
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the meeting—was: “ and for the purpose of approving and affirming a resolu 
passed by the directors on the 10th day of June, 1927, voting to Mr. W. 
Northgrave, general manager, 500 fully paid common shares of a par valu 
$12,500 in appreciation of and as further remuneration for his 25 years’ serv: 
with the company, and for the transaction of any other business.” Now, ‘ 
directors passed this resolution on the 10th day of June and on the 22nd d: 
of October they issued this, their annual meeting for November 15— so it 
really entered the minds of the directors first?—A. No, that is the point; © 
agree with what you said, except this; the matter first came up at an annu, 
meeting of the shareholders in February, 1027. a: 
Q. You mean the year previous?—A. The annual meeting was in Januar 
or February—I don’t remember which, but I think it was February—and a ‘ 
that meeting one of the shareholders brought this up, and the question of — 
making Mr. Northgrave some suitable and substantial acknowledgment o 
what he had done, and it was left in their hands to consider; that was f 
February at that meeting—not the directors, but the shareholders. ’ 
Q. It was following the meeting pr evious?—A. It was at the annual meet: 1g 
previous, and it was left to the directors; and that is how the notice came to be 
in the call for the annual meeting to w hich you refer. The reason is this,-a 
I mentioned before, that the capital structure of the City Dairies Compan 
had issued $700, 000 preferred stock, and $565,000 common stock, and tha 
except for the further issue of 12,500 common stock—it remained that way Ti 
through—you may have the date there. 
@. It remained there until Borden’s took it over?—A. Until 1980, that 1 
correct; the only change made in the capital account—that is in the issue 
stock account—w as when 12,500 of stock was given to Mr. Northgrave as 
result of this action. That was conceived by the shareholders’ meeting, : 
passed on to the directors, acted on by the directors in June, and finally su 
mitted to a meeting of the shareholders—the notice at the time you mention 
there—October. I haven’t got the date, at any rate it was approved specificall 
by the shareholders, and was carried out on November 18, 1927, when a ¢ 
tificate for 500 shares of $25 stock at a par of $12,500, was delivered to M 
Northgrave. He exchanged that certificate for a certificate for 2,000 share 
January 3, 1928. 
@. Of non par?—A. Of non par. 
Q. Would it be in 1927 or 1928 that they were split four ways again 
A. I would say that was— 


By Mr: Pickel: 


Q. Let us see what the idea was; we really don’t understand it very wel 
what was the idea of the splits, they confuse us?—A. They sometimes conf 
a lawyer. 

OD Now, this company has been split—-—A. One of the reasons that 
was split is this: there is a certain feeling amongst companies to- day—I kn 
that nearly every company that is serving the public, if they are offering th 
stock on the market and it is selling for $230— 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. As it was here-—A. The every day man can’t buy it. Now, if four me 
come along and buy four shares that are selling for $230, the average man can’ 
buy it—I couldn’t buy it unless it was pretty well down. 

Q. Then it is just a case of it being out of reach?—A. It is not eo 
but very likely, or practically, it is this: if you have a share of stock 1 
excellent situation it may get so high that it is no longer a good buy, and: 


1 have people getting the idea that they can make money out of the milk 
siness, you want to have the stock at a price that people will want to buy. 
u want to get people interested in your business. 
Q. Yes. So it won’t look as though the company are making too much 
xy. —A. No, not necessarily that, I would not say that that is the proper 
lusion at all. You get your company where its shares are at $150, which is 
nable—or $120, and another firm decide to buy that in—you have got 
thing to do with it—and they may run it up pretty high. Let us say that 
Spotton here has the company, and I am going to get the stock of this 
pany when it is on the market and put it up—you know the way stock is 
up—and you don’t want to see your stock put up like that so you split it 
that is what happened the City Dairy. 
— Q. We will have to study this for ourselves—A, That is the reason, that 
what happened. 
_ Q. Now, just to close this matter, Mr. Northgrave got 500 shares of a 
yar value of $25 which a few months later was split four ways, which made it 
2,000 shares of no par value?—A. That is right. 
Q. Then about two years later, when the Borden Company took it over— 
gave eight shares, was it—of common stock in the City Dairy for 7 in 
Borden’s?—A. It was 7 for 8. 
~ Q. Seven of Borden’s for 8 common of the City Dairy; and I think Mr. 
orne told us the other day that the day Borden’s took over the City Dairy, 
rden’s stock was worth $80; that would mean that these 500 shares which 
gave Mr. Northgrave in 1927—not 1928, he really got them before 1928— 
died in June, 1930, that is a year and a hafl after—it would net his estate, 
bonus or present would net his estate $140,000?—A. That is quite correct, 
pt for one thing; and that is, that he sold the stock at an average cost of 
in February. 
— Q. I know this has been put up to you in another way which I don’t think 
was correct.—A. /No, it was sold, he sold his stock. 
_ Q. And that is correct, this bonus that was given?—A. No, wait a minute; 
is not correct. 
Q. Was worth $140,000 if they sold it?—-A. If he had held his stock until 
his death, you may be correct; but as a matter of fact, his stock was sold at 
n average price of about $50. 
_ Q. Now, I wish to know whether my statement is correct or not, that at the 
late of ‘Mr. Northgrave’s death this present of $500 which was given in that 
r. 


‘The Actinc CHAIRMAN: Shares. 


By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. Shares, 500 shares, were worth $140,000?—A. It turned out they might 
» been, if he had kept them. On the other hand, they might have gone down 
. two or three dollars a share. 

Q. No, it is not what might have happened?—A. I know. 

_ Q. You are going to deal this time with what just did happen—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not necessary for me to get exact dates; but Mr. Northgrave 
eived 500 shares of common stock which, a few months later, was split four 
s and made $2,000 of common stock— 


The Acting CuarrMan: Shares. 


_ By Mr. Spotton: 

-_Q. 2,000 shares of common stock of no par value; and then a year and a 
yalf or so after that, that 2,000 shares was transformed into the Borden stock? 
A. The man that held— 
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Q. Which being sold, were worth $140,000 in value the ‘day that Boe 
took over the City Dairy?—A. Yes, the man that held those shares, whoa 
it was; the people that held those shares would get it. 

Q: That was his estate?—A. No, not his estate. I beg your pardane 
want to get this correct. He sold his stock in February of 1928 at an average 
price of $50 a share, and whoever made the difference between $50 and $80 a 
share was not Mr. Northgrave, but was some person else who went out and 
bought the shares on the market and sold them to Borden’s. That is the fact. 

Q. Of course, I am'sorry they were sold—A. I am sorry too, he was Sorry. 
afterwards. 

Q. Because they had a suspicion around Toronto at the time, and I wo 
rather have known that the block was held rather than sold——A. He sold. 

Q. That sale was after they were presented to him, as a matter of fact —A. 
That is not a fair insinuation. 

Q. It is not an insinuation, it is a statement—A. I know, but Mr. North 
grave sold the shares in February, and he got an average price ‘of $50 per share. 

Q. Yes, but my point stands, whether he did that or not; my point stands — 
that the 500 shares that were presented to him, were a year and a half la 
when the transfer took place, worth $140, 000?—A. Yes, that may be. 


By Mr. Shaver: 


Q. Mr. Brown, can you give us some explanation about this, the pod will 
of the company shown on the balance sheet; it seems to fluctuate. In 1907, 
when the company must have been smaller, and doing a smaller amount o: 
business, the good will is put in as $781,000 and some odd; carried along unti 
1911, it was down to $731,000, in round figures —A. $282, 000 was taken 0! 
when they made that deal. ia 

Q. In 1913 it drops to $448,634.387—A. If you take that $282,000 off tha 
first amount of $700,000, you will get the amount which you have just read, I 
think. 

Q. I want to carry it through a little further. It is carried through at tha 
amount of $448,634.38 from 1913 until 1922; but in 1923 it is reduced to one 
dollar?—A. That is right. 

Q. And carried at one dollar from 1923 until 1929; in 1930 it jumps up i 
$2,162,702.52?A. I can’t tell you anything about the jump. I can tell yo 
about the decrease. The amount of good will which you have mentioned in th 
early period was reduced from time to time, which is good business in account- 
ing; and then the $282,500 which was written off when the stock, as I told you 
the common stock—if you had $2, you got one dollar of stock—that $282,00 
was taken out of good will account, which cut it down to $400,000 odd. You ca 
get it. I think you will find it was exactly $282,000 between that amount 
getting down to $400,000 odd; and that is carried, I think, at approximately 
the same amount until 1922 or 1923. 

Q. Until 1923 it drops?—A. Yes, when we decided we would write off 
good will account. 

Q. But the point I noticed first was the increase in 1930; then I checked 
back to see what it had been at periods before that time, jumping from on 
dollar to over two million dollars?—A. I assume that would be— 


Mr. Srpotron: What is a million in the dairy business? ~ 


The Witness: I think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen—I don’t eee whether : 
IT have missed anything or ‘not, but I have tried to answer everything T could 


Mr. Srorron: I think perhaps the committee will understand. 


By Mr. Shaver: 


Q. Will you let me have an explanation for that, why it should be?—A 
think that perhaps is in the record now, in connection with the Borden’s. 


da ge Nua et die A 
noe 
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Mr. Srorron: Mr. Brown is not now solicitor for the company, and conse- 
juently not as interested. 


By Mr.. Senn: 


Q. Mr. Brown, you told Mr. Spotton, I think, when he was questioning you, 
the initiative for the transfer of this stock to Mr. Northgrave in that year— 
I don’t know the year—A. In 1927. 

_ Q. —came from the shareholders?—A. At the annual meeting, yes. 

Q. At the annual meeting?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you say whether by private shareholders or some of the shareholder 
ctors?—A. Well, it came up in this way, that Mr. Northgrave had been 
before the shareholders for years, and I don’t remember now, I can’t tell you— 
 Q. You would not say that, after all, the initiative did not come from some 
ector?—A. I know it came from a shareholder—I know it came from a share- 
Iders’ meeting, and it was approved spontaneously by the shareholders’ meet- 
; I know that. 

Q. You left the impression on the committee formerly that the initiative 
ally came from private shareholders, didn’t you?—A. No, I didn’t say that. 
am not sure. It was brought up but I can’t tell you— 

Q. That is really the inference that I think may fairly be drawn from your 
ment. Now, in regard to this stock and the amount it was worth, how soon 
- the stock was transferred to Mr. Northgrave was it sold? Can you tell 
that?—A. I can give you the exact date. He got his certificate, the first 
ficate, on November 18, 1927. 

Q. And it was sold, I think you said, in February of 1928?—-A. I can give 
you the dates—it was sold on the Toronto Stock Exchange, 340 shares on 
ary 10; 550 shares on January 10; 205 on January 11; 25 on January 12; 
n January 31; 25, 50, 20 and 50 on February 1; 60 and 5 on February 2; 25 
‘ebruary 3; and 660 on February 13. The last sale was 47%; the average 
+ $50. 

Q. Those numbers were sold, I suppose, at the prices they brought on the 
stock market for that stock?—A. Just the regular prices. The high for that 
rear on that stock was 864 in December. 

Q. You could not say whether the purchasers were already shareholders of 
the company or directors of the company ?—A. I am sure they were not directors. 
‘ Q. You are sure they were not directors?—A. Yes, I am sure they were not 
ctors; but there was a pool being formed by two companies in Toronto about 
time, two brokerage houses that were not connected with the company at 
and they were acquiring considerable of the stock. 

Q. Possibly trying to acquire a controlling interest?—A. They were; they 
re doing that; and we got an offer at one time from another firm of solicitors, 
re the Borden Company made their offer, of I think 170 for the common. 
san get the exact amount. Excuse me just a minute, it is hard to find; I have 
so much material here that I went through to get this. There was a price 
ed of $125 for the preference; the preferred was $100 stock, and there was 
hance of the preference going for any more, except as an investment. 

Q. Seven per cent?—A. It was unfortunate, but it was a fact, and it was 
ot_redeemable. We were offered $125 per share for the preference and $170 
[ or the ¢ common. 
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Q. What date was this?—A. That was October 14, 1927. We got a 1é er, 
and Mr. Moore considered it, put it to the shareholders and advised them n 
to accept it. They thought it was not high enough. But at that time there © 
were two brokerage houses that were accumulating shares, and I have no doubt 
that Mr. Northgrave’s shares went into that accumulation, because they put t 
market up; it was a great concern to the directors if it was going up; they p 
the market up to 834 in December of 1927—863. a. 

Q. I think there is one thing that should be cleared up, because after all, 
it is rather a reflection on the shareholders or on the bankers, if it should 
true; I have had this suggested to me, that the proceeds for the sale of tho: 
shares may have been divided among the directors?—A. Absolutely not— 
absolutely not. : 

Q. All right; that is what I wanted to find out. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Mr. Brown, what did Borden’s pay for the company, what equivale 
in cash?—A. I can’t tell you that. It was an exchange of shares. 
Q. I understand; but how many outstanding shares had you?—A. We had 
outstanding— 
Q. For transfer, you gave eight for seven?—A. Yes. You can figure it ott 
We had 700,000 of preferred which remained the same. There was no chan 
in that. That is 7,000 preference shares. 


By Mr. Spotton: 
Q. 7,000 preferred?—A. 7,000 preference. 
Q. 80, 850 common?—A. 92,400 common, because you have got to add in, 
suppose, that 12 000 of Mr. Northgrave’s. 
Q. That is right, —A. 92,400. ; 
Q. That changes to Borden’s?—A. I beg your pardon? 
Q. I think my figure took the Borden’s?—A. Yes, 92,400. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. What was this $2,000,000 goodwill figured in at the time Borden’s to 
the stock A. That is a matter for Mr. Thorne, that he will have 
answer. I can’t tell you that. I would assume it would simply mean they 
revalued their assets, as a matter of book set-up. oo 

Q. That was calculated in the assets?—A. It might be they just revalu 
it, whatever they thought. That might be put higher, or might be put lowe ii 
It would not signify whether they were worth it or not. At least, I thin 
that is it. I don’t know. Is that everything, Mr. Spotton? ae 

Mr. Sporron: We will give you a rest for a minute, Mr. Brown. Before 
we conclude, I would like to ask Mr. Thorne some questions. 


B. H. Tuorng, recalled. 


By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. Mr. Thorne and I had a little misunderstand just as the coinmhiteee 

was rising the other day. I guess I hadn't made myself clear when I hac 

stated I was referring to the financial structure, and I was just giving from 
memory the figures; the record reads: 

Mr. Thorne: Might I correct Mr. Spotton’s statements in w 
he referred to this fund of $6,000,000 as apparently growing from the — 
capitalization of $1,900,000 of the City Dairy Company Limited. | ‘Thats 
item refers to revenue or funds beside the City Dairy Company. — 

Mr. Spotton: What is that? 
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Mr. Thorne: When you spoke of the $6,000,000 odd you said that it 
_ came from this capital of $1,900,000. The figure you gave includes 
revenues from other companies beside the City Dairy. 

Mr. Spotton: Those are the figures Mr. Bowman gave me as he 
was going out, of the financial structure as he gathered the data; so, 
at another sitting you and Mr. Bowman can have that out.” 


_ The Actine CHAinMAN: What page are you reading from, Mr. Spotton? 
Mr. Sporton: The last page, that would be page 778. 


_ By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. Now, what I was trying to show then, Mr. Thorne, just from memory, 
was where you and Mr. Bowman left off; ‘after going through the capital 
structure; Mr. Bowman said: 

In other words the capital structure of the company from 1921 had 
increased from $1,265,000 to about $4,500,000. 


A. That covered the numbers, or that covered the issued shares after the date 
of acquisition, the issued shares of City Dairy. 

Q. You and he agreed on that; you said yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. I was from memory just trying to recall those figures, and I made a 
mistake in both. What I had in mind was, what a good benevolent people 
e Borden’s are. They paid their way when they came to this country. They 
aid well. We are not objecting to American capital, as a committee, but they 
d not take over any sick companies; they took over healthy ones. Now then, 
lowing that up, assuming you and Mr. Bowman are correct, $1,265,000. This 
_ what the City Dairy received from Borden’s, as I take it on the date you 
Id out, $7,413,000, that is what the City Dairy was paid, a company which 
‘had a capital structure of $1,265,000 in 1921. So I think I might just refer 
that as a great financial leap from 1921 to 1930. I think my figures are right, 
000 shares which were redeemed at $135 each; that was right?—A. Yes. 
—Q. $945,000; 92,400 common shares which were transformed into 80,850 
ares of Borden’s?—A. That is right. 

Q. Which were worth $80?—A. At the market price, yes. 

Q. That was the market value on that date, which would be $6,468,000?— 
That is right. 

_ Q. Then the total which Borden’s gave the City Dairy the day they bought 
; it, if they went down town and sold their stock, was $7 413,0002—A. Yes, they 
gave the shareholders that. 

Q. Let me repeat. The 7,000 preferred were paid for and redeemed by 
$135: that is right?—A. That is right. 

: Q. And the 92,400 shares of common stock in the City Dairy was paid for 


ed, of $7,413,000?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Picket: 

~Q. Mr. Thorne, the last time you were here with Mr. Caulfield, Mr. Caul- 
field was to file with the Clerk the cost of the different percentages of cream, 
and the price at which they were sold—A. Yes, 8, 16, 24 and 82 per cent. 

_ Q. What is that?—A. The different percentages of cream marketed by this 


rc): Yes. I notice that they have filed only one, 8, or 10—A. 8, 16, 24, 
easy ‘I should like the cost of those per gallon to the company, and the price 


~ sold to the public filed with the Clerk.—A. Per gallon? 
ber Soba 
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By Mr. Spotton: 
Q. Did you leave with the Clerk the total reserves of all your compa es 
in Canada?—A. Quite awhile ago, yes. ae 
Q. Would you mind telling us the amount?—A. It was eighteen ee 
something, I have forgotten the fraction. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Mr. Thorne, most of your subsidiaries buy their sweet cream outsid 
and do not separate surplus milk; is not that correct?—A. Some do, and some 
do not, Mr. Senn. I would not like to quote all of it. 

Q. Prices have been quoted from time to time as the price per pound be 
butterfat at which your cream was purchased. When you are furnishing those — ; 
figures of Dr. Pickel’s, could you give us the price per pound of butterfat at 
which your cream was disposed of?—A. Yes, we can work that out. Q 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. In the Caulfield Dairy, they bought 40 per cent cream at $1.28 a gallon 
—A. Yes, that was a rough estimate. 

Q. Will you just file those with the committee? 


By Mr. Spotton: 
Q. There is one thing I should like to know, Mr. Thorne, as I know you 
like work, but your work is nearly over for this year. I think Mr. Caulfiel 
promised me that he would give us the salaries that the Caulfield family drew. 
He said they worked for a mere wage, his father $700 or $800 a month and th 
the boy received $35 or $40 a week, and only stayed a week. I should like t 
have the salaries they received for the last ten years or so. I should like to 
know the salaries of the Caulfield family as Mr. Caulfield promised—A. I di 
not gather that impression, reading the minutes. I didnot gather that was 
a question to be submitted later on, reading the minutes. \ 
Q. Well, it is not necessary to recall him, is it?—A. I believe he answered 
that; he did not know positively, 
Q. I understood he was going to try to get it. If it is not so stated in the 
minutes, I should appreciate it very much if you would be kind enough to 
give it to us. If he does not want to do it, why, you can leave the impression 
that it gives throughout the country. 
The Acting CuatrMAN: If there are no other questions, I shall now adjourn 
the meeting. 
Mr. Picxrt: I have a letter in my room, but unfortunately I did not brin 
it with me, from a Mr. Fletcher, one of the ‘witnesses we have heard from th 
producers’ ‘point of view. It contains two or three statements by differe: 
farmers as regards the cost of the production of milk. That is all there is in it, 
and I should “like to have it read into the record, if the committee will permit 
it. It contains just three statements from three different farmers in connectio! 
with the cost of the production of milk. 
The Acting CuatmrmMan: You will hand it to the Clerk. 


Mr. Picken: I will hand it to the Clerk. 


The committee adjourned at 5.40 p.m. to meet again at the call of cae ae 
Chair. ae 
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CITY DAIRY COMPANY, LTD. 
INVESTED CAPITAL AND NET INCOME 


Capital 
Year Reserves 
Surplus 
$ cts. 
838,060 76 
869,499 63 
965,848 94 
968,236 26 
979,299 35 
(1! ]0 RSs ree aah Onna Ten na ART MOMMY A Ua ncban Uy a 3 Sau 1,045,881 74 
TATU Ne Mermblaaevee Urabe So. Mini eeuarn aaa Tuba mmitree” 106 20" gH «dks pb kA TRUS ASR a 1,099,012 24 
10 ee ApS MME Orava Lhe oe 1,319,002 50 
OUD ie ihe Viaeidne Soa FB oRaA SINS cle idl bus a Ons ro hd oe eA TOCHOL?S FRI EE a ea 1,342,838 90 
OTS ea ce Se, geeie ete, Cg CESS Sine Ss CON a ane Agee i ey AISRICI en ett fea ea ae 1,349,260 75 
Tie ht EMPL, Gast c otal aca-sloen Ge SIS TaRC/e ccc NING ARTS BOM eal enn a ee 32509086 
OUD iS NCR Oe da iain ee Washers g siete deal Maven cL 8 GRR RRS ater Ot el ig ential 1,384,086 53 
1h Seen EEN eM A on medeetmyr NE it a a oy 1,340,847 89 
BOUT eh iTS ORG MES ARNO SU RD G0 eta Co ag ea 1,391,180 52 
OTS ssf ices Saar eapahalec degre. hes dan Sevid eat dh lah aioe Gps evsoes berks NE) Viet avi ees ema a ana aien a 1,424,507 40 
Uae oc Pe LS ley ths Me IR ante as SU Oe ee Sed ge CI ae re een 1,514,897 26 
se her wies SHU Scab OAMUY ook a oer oh dri Sc dete oE ti Mar I aeRO NC CE ne Ara era 1,534,168 10 
ODN che a RO Pe Vike Ghia estore nase Uaioe ARTERIES AR gts ce Page 1,614, 648 24 
Oe ee coins cicik ad eae wie Cam RO ede Ive ste Gana uGiR To oI Las Ley UA enue ne Pa 1,734,586 15 
ODOR ccc acai Cuauioa hed oe Nogne eet rea ROE re rue See Ure EB bs 1,462,313 35 
A es aos Geile: Dlale Gicbang She Mast t OURS tina ER eR «ona Ge a cae ec al ea 1,605,621 59 
DON Siete avone’ oo Stews. el dicts vib youdtus tia lefsekWee te ier bra OIE a ay eteyuinteny tte St Napa apa a 1,763,151 92 
S710 Re a Bea OMY AOE Caron ane ANU aa ee Grae aa a ea 1,902,242 21 
LIGPY (RATT Fe Manali aeira eein a RN OURO Oh SE URINE Lie EGA tC ean A ic hcg Sh 2,097,619 62 
PA. ae Ee near NG CGM MERC ier hice UR ak eT A nel oa se 2,191,783 07 
ce ss. elias focal gaan cds lon Gl one cua fala nes My cect eOPoer e ese | Cau AS ee oe ee a 2,320,911 08 
"Botello pio eae Seen ts oe 37,432,196 86 
Average per Year 66s eee Os en gd tee ca ee pe ea 1,439,699 88 
Average per cent. Net‘Income ‘to Investment: «44.2050 0s. autos spay nea ee ee 


COST OF PRODUCING MILK BY W. H._LOWES, CANNINGTON, ON : 


Cost To Propuce 100 Pounpbs or MILK 


In our experience with cows, we find that for depreciation in the herd we i 
to supply one new cow per five, every year. Now we figure that cow in the feed. 
That is, in a ten cow herd, we would be feeding 12 cows and 1 bull, making 13 in 
a The loss of the 1 cow per five would be in the depreciation and equipmen 
column. 


THIRTEEN COW HERD 


12 pound chop per day at $11 a fOth.), oS Fens Vee linae 
30° | ensilage vat. $35 9c: ee Ce cree 0 56 
RO ee Dy: cab ert rer tyre tah eal ie 0 52 
fOr cut oat sheaf at 88. Sheer dasa aaa 0 52 
Loman’ full times 72 3 CAP IPO pe apis BSH 250 toy. 0 75 
Board. . Heo Dakin oes Menace aN 0 75 
Depreciation and equipment. . Peper creamias elon 0 50 

$4 93 


Four dollars and ninety-three per day ate 31 days, $152.83. 
Pounds of milk for 31 days, 6,840. 
Cost per 100 pounds milk, $2.23. : 


ONTARIO 


T o produce 400 pounds milk per day (5 cans shipper). 
Takes 20 head of cattle, cows, young cattle, ete. 


Harm to prow teed fortabove, value... ... 2.0 2. '.:\.. $7,000 
Hamuipment,’stock, implements, ete... <.)..-5....- > 3,000 
$10,000 


_ Labour—farmer and younger man 17 or 18. 


Interest charge on $10,000 at six oo Cent ie. er OOO 
Hired help, including board.. .. .. Seren peri AN) 
Harmer, owork alone.’ ,..°.. PRA iG, kek am aioe roselare) 610) 
Insurance and taxes per annum.. .. ge OD 
ees to farm fences and buildings per | annum. oe oe OU 


; ae costs per year, $1,955; operating costs per en $5.75. 


400 pounds daily—cost on farm WEH.CWla yah s.6 . $1 34 
Oost ou Maine ao, cents, per Gwh. <2. 6. ee. 8 88 
oste Gebvened im elby ys. eat y oot fa VL OO 


- Surplus milk and calves pay for depreciation in herd. 


' From C. C. Haviland, Wilsonville 


$2 500; Interest at 5 per cent, $275. 
Cost of feed 15 pounds meal per cow for aoe at 1 


cent per pound.. .. Bb S08 clo 
Cost of feeding bull 30 pounds ‘hay per day at 
$6) per ton: 3: - ay 32 85 
25 cows feed 20 pounds hay per day at $6. per ton.. 346 00 
25 cows feed 30 penne silage per day at bee 50 
Wen OMe hs. 476 00 
Straw—200 pounds per day & at t $4 per ton.. a ees 146 00 
Salt and mineral feed.. .. eae eanee at 40 00 
Veterinary fees.. .. aed pon aay agen 50 00 
Insurance on cattle and stable.. .. 30 00 
Electricity for pumping water and erinding, light. . 80 00 
Forks, shovels, pails and milk utensils ees 50 a6 
cent depreciation. . aes 10 00 
“Fly Knocker” for 4 months in summer.. .. .. 8 00 
Labour 2 men full time at $1 per ay ae paraoias 730 00 
gard ot mri an ho sper week)... 04 t6 es 520 00 
$4,037 60 


eceipts: 
4,037.60 or $2.30 per hundred pounds at the farm. 
.20 for 175. wl pounds milk—$2,100 or a net loss of $1,937.60 for the year. 


ost OF PRODUCING MILK BY M. RUTHERFORD, COLBORNE, 


ST OF PRODUCING MILK WITH A HERD OF TWENTY-FIVE COWS 


| < ‘Twenty- five cows at $60 each, $1,500; one bull at $50, $50; stable for same, 


_ Twenty-five cows producing 7,000 pounds per year—175,000 pounds costing 


Present prices $1.45 at dairy—average haulage 25 cents per hundred— 
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MINUTES OF PROCEDURE 


House or CoMMoNs, 
Fripay, May 12, 1933. 


The meeting came to order at 11.30 a.m., Mr. Senn in the Chair. 


Members present: Messrs. Bertrand, Bowman, Bouchard, Bowen, Boyes, 
Carmichael, Fafard, Gobeil, Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, Moore, Myers, Pickel, 
Rowe, Sauve, Senn, Simpson, Spotton, Stirling, Taylor, Tummon, Weese, Wilson. 


The Chairman presented the draft report of the subcommittee appointed 
and empowered to prepare same. 


The draft was read at length and then considered clause by clause. 


Each clause of the draft having been separately adopted (some with amend- 
ments), the same was then adopted as the report of the committee and the 
Chairman instructed to present it to the House forthwith. 


The meeting adjourned. 
A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


FINAL REPORT 
May 12, 1933. 


Your Committee has had under consideration an Order of Reference dated 
February 23, 1933, namely :— 


“ Ordered—That the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colon- 
ization be instructed to ascertain the facts connected with the production, col- 
lection, manufacture, distribution and marketing of milk and milk products, 
throughout the Dominion of Canada, with power to examine and inquire into 
all aspects of the said questions and report their findings to the House.” 


The witnesses called and examined were representative of the primary milk 
producers and the distributors. Officers of the Department of Agriculture 
addressed several meetings and gave valuable information. 


Your Committee also studied, with interest and advantage, the Grigg Com- 
mission Report of Great Britain, the report of the Quebec Provincial Dairy 
Commission of 1932 and the report of Dr. Bond of Cornell University to the 
said Commission. The health and sanitary milk by-laws and regulations of the 
several cities investigated were examined and reviewed. 

The evidence and this report have been widely distributed to interested 
parties throughout Canada, including librarians, provincial governments and 
universities as well as the producer and distributor organizations. It is felt 
that this distribution of facts, findings and recommendations will tend to a truer 
understanding of the situation and assist to a considerable extent, those con- 
cerned, in formulating policies and remedies. 

The Committee has held thirty meetings and taken the evidence of forty 
witnesses comprising one thousand pages in printed form. A copy of the evid- 
ence is tabled herewith for the information of the House. A study of the 
evidence adduced discloses that,— 

During recent years total milk production in Canada has increased and 
during the same years there has been a tremendous increase in milk consumed 
as such, the latter increase being due to increasing per capita consumption 
coupled with an increasing population. The result has been that the demand 
for milk for domestic consumption has increased much more rapidly than the 
increase in production. Between 1925 and 1930, total milk production increased 
by about 18 per cent but during the same period the quantity of milk required 
for domestic consumption increased by about 85 per cent. The relatively greater 
increase in the milk for domestic consumption as compared with milk produc- 
tion has necessitated a withdrawal of milk from other outlets in order to supply 
the increased demand for domestic consumption. This is illustrated by the 
following statement which shows the percentages of the total milk production 
used for different purposes in 1925 and 1930:— 


1925 1930 
Her Jo Yo 

Cheese.. .. epee. .- 15-82 9-10 
‘Creamery and Dairy Butter... .. 50-31 44-76 
Condensed, Evaporated, Dried Milk, ete. 1-50 1°35 
Ice Cream.. . greranOi/ 4. 1-03 
Consumed as Milk and Cream. . Ass rheneare 20) 1b 42-65 
er PTS oe ree: oy ileal 
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It will be observed from the foregoing tabulation that the percentage of 
total milk production used for domestic consumption is 154 per cent greater 
in the latter than in the former year while with the exception of ice cream, 
lesser percentages of the total milk production are devoted to the purposes of 
the manufacture of dairy produets. It will also be observed that the greatest 
reduction in the percentage of total milk production entering into the manu- 
facture of any one dairy product has been with respect to cheese, which viewed 
from a standpoint of total milk production utilized for this purpose might appear 
at first thought to be of minor importance. Since, however, cheese is, from a 
standpoint of the export trade, the most important of the different dairy products, 
it is an important factor in determining prices of milk for other purposes, and is 
therefore of much greater importance than indicated by the percentage of the 
total milk production which enters into its manufacture. 

Owing to the magnitude, diversity and dominion wide seope of the dairy 
industry, your committee decided to commence its inquiry by a study of the 
production and distribution of fluid milk and eream. 


The rapid increase in urban population, combined with the public demand 
for a pure and healthy supply has resulted:— 


(a) In an increased cost of production; (6) a complicated and expensive 
system of collection, processing and distribution. 


Cost of Production 


The main factors in estimating the cost of production of milk are:— 


(a) Cost of feeds and labour. 
(6) Replacement of herds. 
(c) Necessity for a regular and constant daily and seasonal supply. 
(d) Transportation costs. 
(e) Requirements of provincial and municipal laws and regulations in 
regard to cleanliness, sanitation and health. 
(f) Depreciation of buildings and equipment. 
(g) Interest on capital investment. 
(h) Insurance. 
Returns to Producers 


These costs are not reflected, as they should be, in the returns to the primary 
producer but the price paid the producer of fluid milk is arbitrarily fixed and 
controlled by the distributors, having regard, to some extent to the prevailing 
prices of butter and cheese and the surplus supply; it being generally agreed by 
all witnesses that the farmer-producer is not receiving an adequate return for 
his labour and investment. 

Store Sales 


The comparatively recent advent of stores, and particularly chain stores, 
into the retail milk business was brought to the attention of the Committee. 
Price cutting by featuring milk as a leader has resulted in upsets in the industry, 
coupled with extremely low returns to the producer. The featuring of milk 
as a leader should be discontinued. 


Producers’ Associations 


Producers’ Associations have been formed in many districts, for such pur- 
poses as collective bargaining, and controlling surplus. 

The unenforceable agreements between distributors and producers presently 
used, respecting prices and supply, should be replaced by contracts enforceable 
at law. 
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Your committee recommends that tribunals should be set up vested with 
authority to settle differences between producers’ and distributors’ organizations 
and, if necessary, to fix the returns to the producers and the prices charged the 
consumer. 

Producers Co-operative 


The result of co-operative organization by the producers was evidenced by 
witnesses representing the Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Association, the 
northern section of the Alberta Pool and the Saskatoon. Dairy Pool. 

These co-operative efforts have met with considerable success, with resultant 
substantial benefits to the producer members of their associations. 

Your Committee finds that the measure of success of co-operative efforts 
is dependent upon local conditions. 

It is worthy of note that the Saskatoon Dairy Pool succeeded in reducing 
the spread and at the same time gave to the producer 46 per cent of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 

Distribution Costs 


The main factors determining the cost of distribution are:— 
(a) Pasteurization and provincial and municipal sanitary and health regu- 
lations. 

(6) Duplication of services. 

(c) Special services. 

(d) Labour costs. 

(e) Bottle losses. 
 (f) Bad debts. 

(g) Depreciation of distributors’ plant and equipment. 

(h) Fluctuating demand. 

(2) Dividend requirements. 


Pasteurization and Other Regulations 


Pasteurization of the milk supply is compulsory in some cities, and has been 
adopted because of the consumers’ demand in nearly all. Pasteurization costs, 
and the cost items above enumerated, though not definitely determined by the 
inquiry undoubtedly add considerable to the cost spread. 

Provincial and municipal laws and regulations have been enacted, designed 
to ensure the purity of the milk supply and to fix standards of quality. Such 
regulation and control cannot be too highly commended but the committee is 
of the opinion that greater uniformity of such laws and regulations is desirable. 


Duplication of Services 


The overlapping of delivery and collecting routes by numbers of distributors 
in the same area is a serious factor affecting the price to the consumer and the 
returns to the producer. The committee is of opinion that such overlapping 
should as far as possible, be eliminated. 


Bottle Losses 


Substantial sums of money are spent annually in bottle replacements. The 
evidence discloses a wide variation in the percentage of losses charged by the 
different distributing companies for this purpose. 


Bad Debts and Special Services 


The consumer who receives special service and is accorded credit should 
pay the cost and loss resulting therefrom; whereas the evidence shows such 
costs and losses are charged to the consumer at large. 
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Surplus Milk Problem 


Producers are paid a price called an association price for a percentage of 
milk delivered, and a much lower price for the balance which is designated as 
surplus milk, and generally paid for at the prevailing butter fat price. 

The basis upon which the percentage of surplus milk is calculated is not 
clearly defined and in many cases is arbitrarily fixed. As a result much dis- 
va a prevails among producers over the percentage paid for as surplus 
milk. 

Producers’ associations have endeavoured to control the surplus but with 
indifferent success. 

Producers and distributors are agreed that control of the fluid milk supply 
would have a beneficial stabilizing effect. ; 

The present system of paying on a surplus basis for a certain percentage 
of milk consigned by the individual producer, a percentage determined exclu- 
sively by the distributor is inequitable. Milk bought for other purposes than 
fluid distribution should be purchased under separate contract. 


Sweet Cream 


This is an important item in the industry and one of the most profitable 
for the distributor. The volume of milk required for the production of such 
cream is exceeded only by that used in fluid milk sales. The greater number 
of the distributors purchase their supply direct from the producers at a price 
slightly above the prevailing price for churning cream. 

The evidence disclosed that in some cases surplus milk is separated and 
the cream sold in the sweet cream trade while the by-products—such as skim- 
milk—instead of remaining on the farm where it might be profitably fed to 
stock is dumped in the sewer, while in some cases, surplus milk is added for the 
purpose of reducing the fat content of cream to the desired grade. 


The Distributor 


Your Committee, owing to the magnitude of its task and the brief time at 
its disposal, did not have as full an opportunity as might be desired to investi- 
gate the financial growth, capital structure, profit and loss accounts, and other 
like details of the distributing companies. 

The evidence presented clearly indicates that while the returns from most 
industries have during the past two or three years, materially decreased, such 
cannot be said of those interested in the distribution and sale of whole milk. 
The salaries and returns to executive and operating officials and shareholders 
of the distributing companies have, in a large measure been maintained at the 
1927, 1928 and 1929 level although business and industry generally have, since 
1929, declined very markedly, and milk prices to the producer have been reduced 
to an extremely low level. 

We desire to draw attention to a few of the more outstanding facts as dis- 
closed by the evidence in respect to capitalization, depreciation charges, etc., of 
those engaged in the sale and distribution of whole milk products. 

1. Capitalization—Over a period of years there is a marked growth in 
the capitalization of those companies which have been engaged in the business 
for any considerable length of time. While much of this increased capital was 
added in the ordinary way, because of increased business, it is very apparent 
that over-capitalization exists. Some of the ways in which this has been brought 
about are:— 

(a) By purchasing or absorbing, by merger or consolidation of other com- 
panies in the same line of business. These changes of ownership very frequently 
took place at an enhanced valuation which generally involved an increased stock 
issue by the purchasing or parent company. 
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(b) Goodwill—Very substantial values were in many cases placed upon 
goodwill. For such goodwill the purchasing or parent company as a general rule 
issued common stock. No par value stock was used for this purpose in the 
majority of cases. This stock while nominally of no value, gradually appreci- 
ated in value as time went on, became dividend bearing and a charge upon 
the industry. 

(c) By “ splitting ” shares—The too-common practice of splitting or divid- 
ing shares seems to have been indulged in by many of the companies at one 
time or another during their history. 


2. Depreciation—There is a very marked difference in the method of cal- 
culating depreciation on buildings, machinery and equipment. The Committee 
is of the opinion that depreciation reserves set up by many of the distributing 
companies, were calculated on an unwarrantedly high basis, and that frequently 
depreciation reserves cover hidden profits. 


3. Bad Debts—To a lesser extent the remarks in the preceding paragraph 
might well apply to reserves for bad debts. 


4. Salaries—The Committee are of the opinion that salaries paid to some 
of the higher officials of the various distributing companies are at this time, 
entirely too high and wholly unjustifiable. 

5. Profits and Dividends—Those engaged in the sale and distribution of 
whole milk products have during these very difficult times, in a substantial 
way at least, been able, unlike most other industries, to maintain their profits 
at the same level as in more prosperous times. It is true that in certain cases 
dividends have been reduced and in some cases discontinued. In the most of 
such companies however, substantial reserves continue to be set aside annually 
as in previous years. The Committee is of the opinion that dividends might 
very well have been declared by some companies in which producer-shareholders 
are interested. The failure to pay dividends in such cases has undoubtedly 
had the effect of reducing the value of the stock in the public mind and possibly 
cause dissatisfied producer-shareholders to sell or dispose of their stock at less 
than actual value. 


6. Merger, Purchase or Absorption of other Companies or Interests—The 
evidence presented to the Committee clearly indicates that the sale and distri- 
bution of whole milk products is gradually getting into the hands of fewer and 
larger companies. Economies to the companies interested may have resulted, 
but there is no evidence of any benefits accruing from such mergers to either the 
producer or the consumer. In many cases there is evidence that mergers have 
removed competition and the general effect is undoubtedly to give the distribu- 
tors a more definite control of the situation. 


Producer’s Share of the Consumer’s Dollar 


The matter of a just share of the consumer’s dollar as it relates to the 
distributor and the producer, is important to the conduct of the milk business. 
That each should receive a just share as a remuneration for his efforts is recog- 
nized, having due regard to the consumer’s interest. 

Our investigation has thrown considerable light upon this problem, in as 
much as it shows conclusively that the producer’s share has decreased very 
substantially during recent years. 

Such evidence as was directed to the point leads your Committee to the 
conclusion that the producer is not receiving an equitable share of the money 
paid for milk by the consumer. 

The milk distribution business is made possible by the industry and invest- 
ment of the primary producer and it is the opinion of the Committee that the 
primary producer is entitled, at least to a much greater share in the ultimate 
proceeds of the sale of this product. 
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Other Milk Products 


Milk not required for fluid consumption is manufactured into many different 
products of great commercial value. These represent in the aggregate nearly 
60 per cent of the total. It is apparent, therefore, that your Committee has 
investigated only a very limited part of the subject referred to it. 

The prosperity of the milk industry is co-related with and dependent upon 
the successful production and sale of butter, cheese, evaporated and powdered 
milk, casein, skim-milk-powder, etc. 

Your Committee is convinced that a thorough investigation into the pro- 
duction, manufacture and sale of these commodities should be undertaken. 

Your Committee, in view of the foregoing findings, conclusions and recom- 
mendations further recommends:— 

That steps be taken to inquire into the manner in which our production 
of milk should be manufactured and marketed; to explore the different. markets 
available at home and abroad; to investigate the possibility of new markets, 
and to study the methods of collection, handling and storage. 


The Committee being confined by its Order of Reference to ascertaiming 
the facts connected with the milk industry and to report the same to the House, 
now respectfully submits the evidence taken and its findings and conclusions 
therefrom. 


(For Minutes of Proceedings, etc., accompanying said Report, see Appendix to 
the Journals, NOR) 
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